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PREFACE. 

I  BEQRET,  but  can  hardly  apologize  for,  the  delay  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  Volume.  A  Paradise  haunta  the  dreams 
of  the  Historian,  aa  well  as  of  the  Lover  and  the  FooL  To 
glide  through  happy,  laborious  years  in  the  eloquent  silence  of 
his  library,  free  from  the  necessity  for  that  ungrateful  literary 
drudgery,  from  which  he  escapes  only  by  fits  and  starts — in 
feverish  haste,  the  balance  and  continuity  of  his  ideas  well- 
nigh  lost,— to  some  cherished  work,  often  laid  aside,  long 
neglected,  and  at  last  almost  despaired  of;  to  feel  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  lily  of  the  field,  neither  bound  to  toil  nor  spin 
Solomon- raiment  for  himself,  but  only  for  his  thoughts;  to 
enjoy  the  inestimable  boon  of  scholarly  leisure,  roaming  through 
archives  and  coUecblona,  with  no  call  to  grudge  the  hours 
which  slip  by  as  one  investigation  branches  off  into  a  hundred 
equally  as  enticing,  ruminating  some  doubtful  point,  or  round- 
ing some  awkward  period  in  his  twilight  garden  or  beside 
his  friendly  study  fire ;  to  concentrate  his  every  thought  upon 
the  Tnagnvm.  opua,  towards  which  all  his  studies  have  for 
years  been  tending,  which  he  sees  daily  growing  under  his 
pen,  big  with  the  promise  of  future  fame ;  ever  busily  im- 
proving, reviewing,  and  revising,  till  shortly  he  becomes  his 
best,  and  gives  of  his  best  to  the  world,  and  of  his  best  only. 
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Such  is  the  Historian's  golden  dream.  Such  was  mine.  For 
me,  as  for  many  another — alas,  how  much  more  worthy ! — an 
Eldorado  wholly  unattainable ;  for  between  us  and  those 
mirage  bowers  stretch  long  years  of  desert  sand.  Shall  we 
journey  on  and  on,  hoping  that  some  day  we  may  peradven- 
ture  reach  the  ever-receding  place  of  rest  ?  Or  shall  we 
rather  do  what  little  we  may  in  the  hurry  and  press  of  the 
march  ?  Life  is  short,  the  future  is  uncertain ;  and  for  me 
the  balance  has  been  tilted  by  the  sympathetic  insistence 
of  one  or  two  faithful  friends,  and  by  the  encouraging 
appreciation  of  reviewers  and  correspondents  in  England, 
France,  and  America.  So  the  volume  shall  go.  Those  who 
praise  it  will  never  know  what  it  has  cost  me ;  those  who 
blame  would  hardly  believe  how  far  it  falls  short  of  the  ideal 
I  had  steadily  cherished  and  once  hoped  to  attain. 

Though  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  without  once  snapping  the  thread,  de- 
mands a  continuous  labour  and  an  undivided  attention,  which 
were  not  always  mine  to  bestow,  surely  it  cannot  be  that 
so  much  pains  and  anxiety  should  wholly  fail  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  to  present  a  fairly 
veracious  picture  of  the  period — a  mere  sober  study  in  "  black 
and  white,"  aiming  neither  at  Venetian  colour  nor  Impres- 
sionist dash, — ^and,  perchance,  to  impart  to  a  few  readers  here 
and  there  some  contagion  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

To  Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  I  am 
deeply  indebted  for  unfailing  encouragement,  assistance,  and 
advice,  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall,  of  the  same  Society,  for 
his  kindness    in    reading   the    proof-sheets    of   the    present 
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Volume.  M7  thanks  are  also  due  to  M.  F.  A.  Anlard, 
Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  who  procured  for  me  from  the 
Archives  at  Paris  the  list  (never  before  printed)  of  the 
deputies  sent  on  mission  at  the  beginning  of  1794,  which 
appears  in  Appendix  X.,  and  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Fortescue,  of  the 
Britieh  Museum,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  pamphlets 
of  the  period  was  always  at  my  service. 

If  there  still  remain  perforce  unanswered  some  of  the 
very  many  kind  and  helpful  letters,  which  my  earlier  chapters 
called  forth,  I  here  beg  the  writers  to  accept  my  regretful 
excuses. 

By  a  alight  modification  of  plan,  this  volume  closes  at 
the  end  of  1793,  instead  of  with  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
During  ^e  last  five  years  hardly  a  week  -has  passed  without 
some  book,  pamphlet,  or  article  throwing  new  light  upon 
obscure  subjects  and  important  facts  in  my  period.  I  try  to 
keep  up  with  this  ever-growing  literature,  but  having  already 
in  my  former  Preface  pointed  out  its  main  features,  I  refrain 
from  its  detailed  analysis  till  I  put  out  my  last  volume,  to 
which  I  hope  to  prefix  a  complete  biographical  introduction, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  new  authorities  and  the  use  I 
have  made  of  them. 

H.  MORSE  STEPHENS. 
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When  Mirabeau  advocated  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
ABsembly,  in  1790,  and  the  summons  of  a  new  legislature,  he 
b^ged  the  king  to  insist  upon  an  interval  of  some  three  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  second  assembly,  during  which  the 
executive  might  recover  some  of  its  proper  power ;  but  if  he 
had  perceived  the  advantage  which  aacb  an  interval  would 
give  to  the  royal  authority,  the  leading  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  saw  it  equally  clearly,  and  had  no  intention 
of  giving  royalty  this  last  chance.  They  decreed,  therefore, 
that  the  first  elections  under  the  new  Constitution  should 
begin  upon  August  25,  and  be  over  by  September  25,  and 
that  the  new  Assembly  should  meet  on  October  1, 1791,  the  day 
after  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  dissolved  itself.  I'hus 
there  was  not  an  interregnum  of  even  a  single  day  in  which 
VOL.  n.  B 
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the  king  could  obtain  any  advantage.  The  composition  of  the 
new  Assembly  was  very  different  from  that  of  its  predecessor. 
There  was  in  the  new  Legislative  Assembly,  as  in  the  Con- 
stituent, a  large  proportion  of  lawyers,  but  there  was  also  a 
far  greater  number  of  professional  politicians,  and  a  far 
smaller  number  of  priests.  Indeed,  the  clerical  element  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Lecoz, 
Fauchet,  and  Lamourette,  such  prieste  and  bishops  as  did 
appear  were  not  calculated  to  do  credit  to  their  order.  The 
most  striking  feature  was  the  large  proportion  of  men  of 
scientific  and  literary  ability  who  were  elected,  among  whom 
were  Lac^pfede,  the  great  naturalist;  Guyton-Morveau,  the 
chemist;  Bigot  de  Pr&meneu,  the  jurist;  Koch,  the  famous 
professor  of  international  law;  Arbogast,  the  mathematician; 
Ramond,  the  geologist;  Broussonet,  the  naturalist  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris;  Carnot,  the 
engineer ;  Cerutti,  the  ex- Jesuit  journalist  and  correspondent 
of  Mirabeau;  Quatremfere  de  Quincy,  the  author  of  the 
articles  on  architectui-e  in  the  "  Encylop^die ; "  Dusaulx,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal;  Francois  de  Neufchd^teau,  the  poet 
and  dramatist;  and  Condorcet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  who  supplied  arguments  to  his  party,  though  his 
weakness  of  speech  prevented  him  from  being  an  orator.  The 
new  Assembly  at  once  split  up  into  sections,  but  there  wa<% 
no  great  central  party  such  as  had  formed  the  majority  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
right  and  left  was  from  the  first  distinctly  drawn.  Both  the 
right  and  the  left  were  divided  into  two  marked  sections.  On 
the  right  there  sat,  side  by  side,  the  Royalists  and  the  Feuil- 
lants;  while  on  the  left  there  agreed  together  for  the  time 
the  elements  of  the  two  parties  of  the  Qirondins  and  the 
Jacobins  which  were  to  fight  so  fierce  a  battle  for  supremacy 
one  year  afterwards. 

The  Royalists  were  few  in  number,  but  contained  many 
men  of  ability,  and,  what  was  more  rare,  of  courage  to  support 
a  falling  cause.  It  is  true  that  there  were  no  such  bigoted 
supporters  of  the  ancien  regime  as  d'Espr^mesnU  and  Mira- 
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bean-Tonneau ;  but  the  place  of  Cazal^  was  well  filled  by  the 
fieiyyoungDutcbman,  DaverIioult;and  the  wisdom  of  Malouot 
was  well  matched  by  the  experience  of  Vaubiane.  Vioccnt 
Marie  Viennot,  ci-devant  Comte  de  Vaubiane,  was  the  son  of  a 
Burgundian  nobleman  by  a  rich  creole,  and  waa  bom  in  the 
island  of  San  Domingo  in  1735.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
taken  to  Paris,  and  educated  at  the  military  school  there.  In 
1774  he  became  an  officer  in  the  Regiment  de  la  Sarre,  and 
then  went  to  San  Domingo,  where  he  married.  On  his  return 
to  France  in  1782  he  left  the  army  and  established  himself 
near  Melun.  He  took  part  in  the  elections  of  1789,  and  acted 
aa  secretary  to  the  noblesse  of  the  bailliage  of  Melun,  though 
he  did  not  sncceed  in  being  elected  a  deputy.  He  followed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  with  great  interest, 
particularly  its  behaviour  with  regard  to  San  i^omingo,  and 
in  1791  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by 
the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Uarae.*  He  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Royalist  party  of  a  very  different  type  from  Daver- 
hoult.  His  attachment  to  the  monarchy  was  not  due  to 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  romantic  sentiment^  but  to  a  belief 
that  in  a  strong  government  alone  the  anarcliic  condition  of 
France  and  her  colonies  could  find  a  remedy.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  new  constitution,  but  he 
had  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  intended  to  keep  his  oath.  His 
courage  and  his  wisdom  were  more  than  once  tried  as  the 
chief  representative  of  the  smaller  section  of  the  right,  and 
his  name  occurs  more  than  once  as  its  leader  in  the  most 
Stirling  debates  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Royalist  section  was  veiy  few  in  numbers,  though  it 
contained,  aa  has  been  just  said,  some  men  of  great  courage 
and  ability.  The  strongest  party  numerically  in  the  whole 
Assembly  was  that  of  the  Feuillants.  After  the  events  o{ 
July  17  the  club  of  the  Feuillante,  which  had  originally  grown 
out  of  the  Monarchical  Clnb,  was  joined  by  most  of  the 
former  memben  of  the  left  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
■  Mimovrt*  of   YanbUno  in  Berrille  and  Bms&v'b  CUIaetion  dti 
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particularly  by  Bamave  and  his  friends  who  had  seceded  from 
the  Jacobins  when  they  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Robes- 
pierre there.  Their  influence  had  secured  the  election  of  a 
large  number  of  deputies  who  thought  as  they  did,  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly;  but  the  consistency  of  these  new 
deputies  was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  a  great  many 
who  were  originally  elected  as  Feuillants  or  Constitutionalists 
voted  eventually,  under  the  influence  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
Qirondins  or  of  the  threats  of  the  Jacobins,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  party.  The  main  tenet  of  these  Feuillant  deputies 
was  that  the  Constitution  of  1791  must  be  adhered  to  at  all 
costs,  and  they  firmly  believed  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
conception  that  the  human  brain  had  ever  produced.  They 
could  see  no  faults  in  it,  and  fought  for  it -obstinately ;  and 
the  inherent  weakness  of  their  position  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  not  perfect.  Their  two 
most  distinguished  leaders  were  a  young  soldier  and  aide-de- 
camp  of  Lafayette,  Mathieu  Dumas,  and  the  learned  jurist, 
Bigot  de  Prdameneu.  Mathieu  Dumas  was  the  son  of  a 
treasurer  of  the  finances,  and  was  bom  at  J'^ontpellier  in  1753. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1767,  and  acted  as  aide-de-camp,  first 
to  the  Comte  de  Puys^gur  and  then  to  General  de  Rocham- 
beau,  in  the  war  of  American  Independence,  and  after  serving 
as  assistant-quartermaster-general  in  America,  was  promoted 
major  in  1784.  He  there  made  his  mark  as  a  stafl*  officer,  and 
after  filling  two  military  missions  at  Constantinople  and 
Amsterdam  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  council  of  war,  in 
the  place  of  the  Comte  de  Guibert*  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out  he  was  chosen  by  Lafayette  to  be  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  ;  and  as  he  came  frequently  to  the  sittings,  he  became 
well  known  to  the  deputies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who 
entrusted  him  with  two  important  missions,  the  one  to  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  disturbances  at  Montauban,^  and  the  other 
to  command  the  various  bodies  of  national  guards,  who  were 
escorting  the  king  from  Varennes  to  Paria*    He  gave  so  much 

*  Sfmveiwr^  du  CWto  Mathieu  Dumas,  1770-1830,  voL  i.    Paris :  1839. 
■  Vol.  L  chap.  xvi.  p.  491.  •  VoL  L  cliap.  xv.  p.  453. 
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satiafaction,  that  he  was  at  once  promoted  maF^hal-de-camp, 
and  was  sent  to  Metz  to  ot^nize  the  first  battery  of  horse 
artillery  ever  known  in  France.  While  tbna  engaged  he  was 
elected  by  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise  to  the  Legisla- 
tlve  Assembly.  His  friendship  with  Lafayette  and  the  men 
who  made  the  Constitution  of  1791  kept  him  faithful  to  the 
work  they  were  so  proud  of,  and  he  quickly  gathered  round 
him  a  group  of  young  Fenillants,  such  as  Beugnot^  Becquey, 
Dnmolard,  Jaucourt,  and  Theodore  de  Lameth,  elder  brother 
of  Charles  and  Alexandre  de  Lameth,  who  all  believed  in  the 
new  Constitution. 

F^liz  Julien  Jean  Bigot  de  Fr^meneu  was  the  son  of  an 
avocat  at  Bennes,  »nd  had  been  bom  in  that  famous  city  of 
great  lawyers,  in  17*7.  He  had  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  at  the  university  there  in  1708,  and  had  then  come 
to  Paris  to  practise  his  profession.  He  had  at  once  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  the  deputies  who  were  elected  in  Brittany 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  a  very  early  member  of 
the  Jacobin  Clob.  The  numerous  Breton  lawyers  acknow- 
ledged him  tbeir  master,  and  through  them  he  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In 
December,  1790,  his  legal  abilities  were  rect^nized  by  his 
being  elected  judge  of  the  fourth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  and 
he  gave  such  satisfaction  in  that  capacity  that  in  September, 
1791,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  capital  He 
naturally  became  the  leader  of  the  older  and  more  prudent  <^ 
the  Feuillonts,  for  they  knew  that  he  had  had  great  influence  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  and  felt  a  personal 
pride  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  less  violent  and 
impetuous  than  Dumas  and  his  friends. 

There  sat,  upon  the  opening  day,  on  the  left  of  the  new 
Assembly  a  crowd  of  deputies  unknown  to  Paris,  who  had  all 
begged  for  admission  to  the  Jacobin  Club  the  moment  they 
reached  the  capital  Fcr  some  weeks  they  all  seemed  animated 
by  the  same  aims,  and  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
prejudices;  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  distinct  diSerence 
could  be  obcerved  between  certain  deputies  who  were  generally 
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known  as  the  "enrages"  Jacobins,  and  that  section  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  Girondin  party.  In  opinion,  indeed, 
all  the  members  of  the  left  differed  but  little.  They  all  hoped 
for  a  Republic,  and  wished  for  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy. 
But  the  Girondins  dreamed  of  an  ideal  Republic  in  which  they 
should  be  the  orators  and  the  tribunes ;  while  the  extreme 
section  looked  forward  to  a  Republican  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hope  that  their  energies  might  then  obtain 
active  employment.  The  name  Girondin  was  in  the  following 
year  made  to  include  many  men  who  had  no  connection  with 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  but  the  party  took  its  title  in 
this  Assembly  from  three  deputies  belonging  to  the  great  city 
of  Bordeaux,  the  capital  of  the  new  department  of  the  Gironde. 
These  three  men — all  men  of  great  distinction  but  all  dreamers 
— were  destined  to  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  and  were  all  to 
die  miserably.  They  were  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Gensonnd 
I  Pierre  Victurnien  Vergniaud,  the  greatest  orator,  not  only 
of  the  Girondin  party,  but  of  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  son  of  a  contractor  for  provisions  to  the  cavalry 
regiment  stationed  at  Limoges,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  on 
May  31,  1753.  At  school,  he  showed  his  ability  when  but  a 
little  boy,  and  he  attracted  the  kindly  interest  of  Turgot 
when  intendant  of  the  Limousin,  who  gave  him  a  bursarship, 
or  scholarship,  at  the  C!oll6ge  du  Plessis  at  Paris,  on  his  father 
becoming  a  bankrupt.  His  indolence  prevented  him  from 
winning  high  distinction  at  school  or  at  Saint-Sulpice,  where 
he  afterwards  pretended  to  study  divinity,  for  he  found  it 
easier  to  write  poetry  and  vers  de  soci6t^,  which  obtained  him 
an  entrance  into  many  ladies'  drawing-rooms,  aud  in  particular 
to  the  salon  of  Thomas,  the  Academician.  His  friends  exerted 
themselves  to  get  him  an  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service, 
but  the  drudgery  disgusted  him,  and  he  threw  up  his  post  and 
retired  to  live  with  his  ruined  father  at  Limoges.  His  brother- 
in-law  advised  him  to  go  to  the  bar,  and  he  established  himself 
in  Bordeaux,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in 
1781,  and  was  admitted  an  avocat  in  the  following  August. 
At  Bordeaux  he  met  an  old  Paris  acquaintance,  the  President 
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of  Pftrlement,  Dupaty,  who  made  him  his  secretary.  He  won 
his  first  cause  in  April,  17S2,  and  soon  obtained  a  large  practice 
at  the  bar.^  He  also  made  great  friends  with  the  leading 
avocats  of  the  day  at  Bordeaux,  who  then  formed  a  society  of 
great  ability,  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  process  of 
tiie  Revolution.  By  1790  he  had  made  two  or  three  remark- 
able public  speeches,  especially  an  "  41oge  "  on  Mirabeau,  and  for 
his  eloquence  vaa  elected  one  of  the  first  administratoTB  of  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  He  was  afterwards  elected  fourth 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  1791,  and  by  hia 
speeches  during  the  elections  justified  the  high  reputation  he 
had  won.  On  hia  arrival  in  Paris  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  very  first  debates  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  that  he 
was  elected  its  third  president  The  genius  of  Vergniaud  was 
essentially  oratorical  and  not  political,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark  here  that  his  im^ination  had  been  charmed  by  the 
idea  of  a  Bepublic,  and  that  he  became  the  orator  of  the 
Gironde  and  tbe  spokesman  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Only  his  great  indolence  prevented 
him  from  being  a  great  statesman ;  he  was  a  far  more  profound 
thinker  than  his  associates,  and  was  essentially  a  disciple  of 
Montesquieu,  and  not  of  Rousseau,  but  though  he  did  not 
mind  taking  an  in6aity  of  trouble  over  his  speeches,  he  would 
not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  practical  politics,  and  therefore 
failed  to  obtain  the  commanding  position  which  he  deserved. 

Though  not  such  great  orators  or  statesmen,  Vergniaud's 
two  most  important  colleagues  in  the  repreaentation  of  the 
Gironde,  Guadet  and  Qensonn^,  were  far  more  industrious 
politicians  than  he  was.*  Marguerite  £lie  Guadet,  the  son  of 
the  mayor  of  Saint  Emilion,  was  bom  in  1755,  and  was  there- 
fore two  years  younger  than  Vergniaud.  He  had  been  ad- 
mitted at  an  early  age  an  avocat  at  Bordeaux,  and  was  the 

'  YerqiaamA.  Jfaniucn'tf,  XtUrta  «{  papieri,  pUeet,  pour  la  plnpart 
inSditet,  datfde*  tt  aniwUa,  \>j  Charles  Vatel.     2  vdIb.     Paria  :  1873. 

■  Let  OirondniM,  leur  mt  privie,  [«ur  tit  inMiijiie,  tear  proieriptiim  el 
Imr  mori,  bj  JoMpli  Quadet.    2  vols.     Puis  :  1861. 
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leader  of  the  bar  there  in  1789.  He  had  written  an  address 
to  the  Bordelais  during  the  electoral  period,  and  had  acquired 
such  a  reputation  for  political  knowledge  that  he  would  have 
been  elected  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789  if  he  had 
not  been  considered  too  young  by  the  electors.  He  had 
adopted  austere  Republican  principles,  and  came  up  to  Paris 
with  the  intention  of  using  all  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
Republic  He  at  once  joined  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  soon 
showed  his  ability  there,  for  he  was  immediately  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  club.  He  allied  himself  with 
Brissot,  who  obtained  great  influence  over  him,  and  it  was 
through  Quadet  that  Brissot  influenced  Vergniaud  himself 
Armand  Qensonn^,  a  friend  of  Guadet's,  and  an  abler  though 
quieter  man,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1758.  In  that  city  he 
had  not  made  so  great  a  reputation  as  Guadet  or  Vergniaud, 
but  he  was  considered,  and  rightly,  to  be  a  more  profoimd 
lawyer  than  either  of  the  two  more  brilliant  advocates,^  and 
his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  elected,  in  1791,  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  by  the  Gironde.  He  had  greatly 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  San  Domingo;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux,  whose  prosperity  de- 
pended greatly  upon  that  of  the  colony,  he  had  sent  in  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  a  memoir  proving  that  the  freedom  of 
the  negroes  would  be  advantageous  to  the  colonies.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  favourably  impressed  by  his  memoir, 
and  gave  him  a  mission  to  examine  the  feelings  with  which 
the  people  regarded  the  "  inserment^  **  priests  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  west  of  France.  He  presented  his  report  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  from  that  tiine  was  recognized  as 
an  authority  in  the  Assembly  on  the  question  of  the  clergy. 

The  party  of  the  Enrages  was  very  small,  but  made  up  for 
its  small  numbers  by  its  noisiness  and  vigour.  The  three 
most  conspicuous  members  of  this  group  were  men  of  very 
different  qualities  and  very  different  education ;  all  vigorous, 
but  not  all  equally  honest.     Undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  them, 

>  Le  Barreau  de  Bordeaux  de  1776  d  1815,  by  H.  Chauvot,  pp.  165-190. 
Paris :  1856. 
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who  waa  to  gain  great  fame  as  a  representatire  on  mission 
and  as  a  statesman  under  the  Convention,  but  wtio  had  in  the 
Legidative  Assembl;  his  reputation  to  make,  was  Merlin  of 
Thionvilla  Antoine  Christophe  Merlin  came  of  an  old  bour- 
geois family  of  Thionvilie,  where  his  father  practised  as  a 
procureur,  and  was  bom  in  1762.  He  was  educated  at  the 
collie  of  the  LazarisU  at  Metz,  and  was  intended  to  take 
orders,  but  he  I'efused  to  become  a  monk  after  a  sojourn,  of 
which  he  has  left  a  description,  at  the  Cliartreuse  of  Val  Saint 
Pierre.  He  therefore  studied  law  at  Paris,  and,  after  acting 
for  a  time  as  bis  father's  clerk,  was  admitted  an  avocat  at 
Thionvilie.  He  bad  a  great  success  there,  and  showed  his 
romantic  disposition  by  marrying  a  blind  girl,  in  1787,  on 
which  occasion  the  little  town  was  quite  en  fSte.'  Both  he 
and  his  iamily  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  progi'ess  of  the 
Revolution,  and  when  the  new  local  authorities  wei'e  chosen 
be  was  elected  a  municipal  oEHcer,  and  his  father  president  of 
the  directoiy  of  the  district.  His  natural  eloquence  gave  hiui 
great  weight  with  the  popular  socioty  of  Thionvilie,  and  in 
1791  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  L^islative  Assembly  by 
the  department  of  the  Moselle.  His  eloquence  and  his  ad- 
vanced principles  soon  marked  Merlin  of  Thionvilie  out  as 
a  leader  of  the  extreme  party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  though  he  acted  with  some  men  of  infamous  character 
his  life  and  his  principles  were  always  pura  During  the 
session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  he  was  too  unsparing  an 
opponent  of  all  the  measures  proposed  by  the  king  or  the 
ministers,  but  when  once  he  had  shared  the  responsibility  of 
government  he  became  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the  Con- 
vention, famous  alike  as  a  representative  on  mission  and  as 
the  defender  of  Mayence,  and  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  as  a 
statesman  with  a  real  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 

Chabot  and  Basire  had  neither  the  high  Republican  spirit 

nor  the  Republican  integrity  of  Merlin,     The  former  had  been 

a  Capuchin  friar,  the  latter  was  an  avocat,  who  had  been  for 

^  Vit  a  corrcQiondanvc  d*  MttUn  d»  Thioivfilk,  bg  •Teaa  Befnand. 

Farii:  I860. 
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some  years  secretary  of  the  archives  of  Burgundy ;  they  were 
closely  connected  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  both  were  at  last  guillotined  upon  the  same  day. 
Fran9ois  Chabot  was  the  son  of  a  college  cook  at  Rhodez,  and 
was  bom  at  St.  Q^niez,  in  Rouergue,  in  1759.  He  took  orders 
and  entered  a  convent  of  Capucins,  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  abandoned  his  monastery 
after  the  February  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He 
was  appointed  Grand  Vicar  by  Qr^goire,  Bishop  of  Blois,  and 
was  elected  by  the  department  of  the  Loir-et-Cher  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Without  the  eloquence  of  Merlin  of 
Thionville,  he  yet  showed  extreme  vigour  during  the  session 
of  the  Assembly;  and  not  contented  with  attacking  the 
ministry  and  Lafayette,  he  joined  Basire  in  causing  a  breach 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  by  attacking  Brissot 
himself  In  spite  of  his  vigour  and  real  courage,  he  failed  to 
make  a  great  reputation  for  himself  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
from  his  coai'seness  and  roughness ;  but,  having  been  a  monk, 
he  was  always  listened  to  on  clerical  subjects.  Though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  vigorous  politician,  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  for  him  the  same  sympathy  as  was  inspired  by 
his  friends  Merlin  and  Basire.  Claude  Basire,  who,  as  has 
been  said,  was  secretary  of  the  archives  of  Burgundy,  was  an 
extremely  young  man,  and  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1764.  He 
had  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  earnestness  for  the 
Revolution,  and  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
directory  of  his  department.  His  popularity  secured  his 
election  for  the  depai'tment  of  the  C6te  d*Or,  and  he  im- 
mediately took  up  his  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Though  a  more  highly  educated  man 
than  Chabot,  and  certainly  more  scrupulous,  he  shared  with 
him  and  Merlin  the  leadership  of  the  Enrag^  party;  and  if 
not  their  equal  in  energy  and  assurance,  he  was  a  more 
amiable  character  than  Chabot,  and  his  reputation  has  not 
suffered  by  his  strenuous  attempts  to  save  the  Swiss  soldiery 
after  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries  on  August  10. 

These  were  the  chief  new  men  sent  up  from  the  provinceff 
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to  the  Legislative  Asaembly,  and  the  moat  not&ble  point  about 
them  WAS  their  extreme  youth.  WiUi  the  exception  of  Bigot 
de  Pr^meneu,  who  was  about  forty-four,  none  of  the  leading 
deputies  were  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  their  youth 
pfuily  acconnts  for  their  enthusiasm.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the^o  depntiea  were,  nearly  without  exception,  men  who 
had  niftde  their  names  in  the  new  local  administrations  or  law 
courts ;  and  that  they  were  purely  local  men,  who  represented 
eotirely  the  spirit  of  the  departments  for  which  they  were 
elected.  Uany  of  them,  notably  Quadet  and  Baaire,  had  shown 
ability  as  local  administrators,  and  had  thua  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  were  able  to  speak  from 
experience  of  the  advant^es  or  disadvantages  of  the  new 
system  of  local  government ;  but,  as  happened  with  regard  to 
the  deputies  to  the  Ck>n8tituent  Assembly,  the  fascination  of 
Paris  drew  them  within  the  magic  influence  of  the  capital,  and 
their  inspiration  was  not  derived  from  their  provinces  but 
from  the  Jacobin  Club,  of  which  they  had  been  elected  members, 
or  from  the  salons.  Though  some  of  them  had  slight  experience 
of  local  government,  but  few  were  acquiunted  with  great 
questions  of  national  politics;  and  the  mistake  which  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  made  in  its  self-denying  decree  of 
May  10,  1791,  soon  appeared  when  the  lack  of  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  shown  in  the 
same  unpractical  behaviour  which  had  mined  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Constituent,  If  there  was  no  man  of  the 
political  power  of  Mirabeau  among  them,  there  were  many 
whose  eloquence  was  great,  many  who  were  sustained  by 
their  strong  enthusiasm  and  their  confidence  in  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  many  who  were  destined  to  be  drawn  by  its 
fatal  excitement  into  courses  which  led  to  their  deaths,  and 
the  different  political  principles  which  afterwards  distinguished 
the  Oirondins  and  the  Jacobins  can  be  traced  in  the  speeches  of 
the  representatives  of  these  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Brissot,  from  the  first,  took  the  leadership  of  the  left,  anil 
it  was  not  until  March,  1792,  that  Chabot's  attack  upon  him 
proved  that  the  deputies  of  the  left  were  not  all  moved  by 
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the  same  influences.  His  political  career  as  a  journalist  and 
the  founder  of  the  Society  des  Amis  dee  Noira  belongs  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Revolution/  but  his  election  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  marks  a  new  epoch  in  his  life.  He  had  now 
got  an  opportunity  of  showing  if  he  had  any  practical  know- 
ledge of  politics,  and  he  conclusively  proved  that  he  had  none. 
While  distinctly  republican  in  his  ideas,  he  certainly  never 
intended  to  dethrone  the  king  by  force,  but  he  was  quite  ready 
to  make  the  position  of  Louis  so  uncomfortable  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  abdicate.  What  he  would  do  when  he  had  estab- 
lished a  Republic  he  himself  did  not  know;  but  whatever  he 
did,  he  was  determined  that  his  own  name  should  be  in  all 
men's  mouths.  If  the  large  majority  of  the  deputies  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  were  theoretical  politicians,  Brissot  sur- 
passed them  ally  and  his  theories  were  not  tinged  with  the 
poetry  which  threw  a  glamour  over  the  dreams  of  the  other 
Qirondins.  Though  far  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  eloquence 
or  ability,  his  specious  pretence  of  knowledge  of  "la  haute 
politique,"  and  especially  of  foreign  affairs,  gave  him  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  the  brilliant  group  whose  policy  he 
was  for  a  time  to  direct. 

The  character  of  Paris  which  so  greatly  enthralled  the 
Girondins  and  had  such  immense  influence  on  the  Revolution 
— ^not  so  much,  as  has  been  shown,  because  its  political  life 
differed  from  that  of  the  provinces,  but  because  it  was  like  the 
sphinx,  to  which  Mirabeau  compared  it — seems  to  have  inspired 
every  man  of  ability  to  try  to  drag  its  secret  from  it.  Very 
different  was  the  Paris  which  the  Girondins  and  the  new  depu- 
ties came  up  to  see,  from  the  Paris  which  had  received  the  first 
news  of  the  States-General,  and  which  had  watched  with  such 
keen  interest  the  progress  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
salons  and  the  journals  and  the  clubs  which  had  influenced 
the  Paris  of  1789  were  all  entirely  changed,  but  the  new  Paris 
was  not  yet  tired  of  the  excitement  of  Revolution,  and  was 
longing  still  to  make  fresh  changes,  and  to  strike  new  blows 
at  all  received  ideas.    In  only  one  point  did  the  Paris  of  1791 

»  Vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  pp.  100,  101, 
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resemble  the  Paria  of  17S9,  and  that  waa  its  gaiety.  Theatres 
and  gambling-houses  and, places  of  amusement  had  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  if  the  new  deputies  had  a  mind — aa  many 
of  them  had — to  enjoy  themselves,  they  might  well  be  excused 
for  yielding  to  the  magic  fascination  of  the  capital  The 
salons  had  greatly  changed  in  power  and  in  character  since 
1789.  The  emigration  of  tlie  Royalists  bad  deprived  many  of 
the  most  famous  drawing-rooms  of  their  wittiest  and  gayest 
frequenters;  and  in  their  stead  new  men,  fresh  from  the 
provinces,  had  to  be  the  heroes  of  the  ladies.  But  little  did 
the  ladies  mind,  for  those  who  still  remained  in  Paris  were  all 
violent  politicians.  To  begin  with,  the  old  Royalist  salons 
were  broken  up.  No  longer  could  Madame  de  Chambonas  or 
Madame  de  Sabran  receive  the  fiower  of  the  French  court 
Their  power  was  gone,  and  those  ladies  had  themselves  Ifft 
France.  But  certain  ladies  still  tried  to  maintain  the  influence 
of  French '  political  women,  and  to  assemble  the  chief  leaders 
of  parties  in  their  drawing-rooms.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  was  a  single  Royalist  salon  now  in  exbtence.  True 
it  was  that  Madame  de  Tbss4  still  welcomed  her  friends  who 
bad  been  so  powerful  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  that 
Madame  de  Broglie  continued  to  receive  Bamave  and  his  asso- 
ciates ;  but  those  ladies  were  no  longer  able  to  rejoice  that  the 
most  influential  men  in  France  were  their  guests,  for  with- 
out exception  the  old  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  even  the  young  men  of  the  triumvirate.'  who,  for  the  time, 
bad  won  such  great  popularity,  now  met  with  a  dejected  air 
to  discuss  how  the  progress  of  this  terrible  Revolution  might 
be  checked,  and  how  the  monarchy  might  he  preserved.  The 
excitement  and  gaiety  of  the  Paris  of  1791  was  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  Madame  Roland,  than  in  those  of  Madame  de 
Broglie  and  Madame  de  Tess^.  The  saloa  of  Madame  de 
Oenlis  had  not  changed  in  character  since  the  commence- 
ment of  tile  Revolution,  but  the  friends  who  bad  assembled 
round  her  when  governess  to  the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
1  DupoTt,  Bmobtb,  CbulM  de  Lkineih :  leo  vol  L,  pp.  240-343. 
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Orleans  had  now  given  place  to  men  of  much  greater  import- 
ance. Then  she  had  only  received  the  friends  of  a  discredited 
and  disliked  prince  of  the  blood.  Now  she  had  moved  from 
her  old  home  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  had  taken  a  house  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  close  to  the  Legislative  Assembly;  and 
there  gathered  round  her  most  of  her  old  guests  and  some 
new  ones,  whose  names  were  to  be  yet  more  famous.  Her 
husband,  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de  Sillery,  was  now  a  man  of 
great  importance — far  more  so  than  when  he  had  been  but  the 
colonel  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  guards, — and  he  brought  to 
his  wife's  drawing-room  to  meet  her  former  guests,  Laclos  and 
Saint-Huruge,  men  of  the  new  generation  of  politicians,  such 
as  Guadet  and  Gensonn^.  In  the  same  way,  Madame  de 
Beauhamais  no  longer  received  only  young  noblesse  of  liberal 
ideas  and  literaiy  men  of  the  former  generation,  but  was  proud 
to  do  honour  to  journalists  who  had  formerly  had  no  position, 
but  who  were  now  powers  in  the  land,  such  as  Gorsas,  the  dis- 
graced schoolmaster,  and  Garat,  the  radical  professor  of  history 
at  the  Lyc6e.  Madame  Talma  still  received  the  flower  of  the 
literary  world  of  Paris,  and  at  her  house  both  Girondin  and 
Feuillant  was  welcomed  if  only  he  loved  the  arts  and  the 
drama.  But  there  were  two  new  salons  where  two  very 
young  women  entertained,  which  completely  outshone  the  old 
meeting-places  of  1789,  and  these  were  the  salons  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  Madame  Roland. 

Madame  de  Stael,  the  daughter  of  Necker  and  wife  of  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  was  at  the  height  of  her  reputation  as  a 
woman  of  politics  and  fashion.  She  was  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  had  shone  in  Paris  ever  since  her  marriage  to  the 
Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  in  1787.  Until  her  mother  had  left 
Paris  she  had  only  been  an  ornament  of  Madame  Necker's 
salon,  but  she  had  now  completely  discarded  her  mother's  old 
friends  and  formed  a  coterie  for  herself.  Of  this  coterie  Comte 
Louis  de  Narbonne-Lara  was  the  star.  The  affection  which 
Madame  de  Stael  entertained  for  him  was  well  known  to  all 
the  world,  and  she  was  not  ashamed  of  it  The  young  count 
believed  that  he  was  the  man  who  could  change  the  present 
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state  of  affun,  and  make  it  favourable  to  the  king ;  and,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  hia  beloved,  many  plots  were  concocted  for 
bringing  him  into  the  ministry.  Around  him  and  around  her 
gathered  all  those  believers  in  the  Constitution  who  were  now 
designated  FeuiUants ;  and  though  the  more  extreme  Royalists 
of  the  Assembly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  new 
party,  with  all  the  ability  of  a  loving  woman  she  had  collected 
around  her  all  the  men  who  were  best  able  to  help  the  Comte 
de  Narbonne.  The  idea  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  that  all  the 
young  Feuillanta  should  give  an  ap))earance  of  being  as  ad- 
vanced in  their  revolutionary  ideas  as  the  Qiiondins  themselves; 
that  they  should  enthusiastically  applaud  every  patriotic  senti- 
ment, and,  when  they  had  got  the  ear  of  the  Assembly  aod  of 
all  France,  should  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
king.  But  neither  king  nor  queen  cared  much  for  Madame  de 
Stael  and  her  coterie.  They  would  not  trust  to  her  offers  of 
alliance  now,  because  in  former  years  the  young  ambassadress 
had  shown  herself  a  supporter  of  the  party  of  movement  in  the 
Constituent  Ai«embly.  £ut  Madame  do  Stael's  power  in  Paris 
had  become  very  great,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  king  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  her  wishes  and  to  admit  the  Comto 
de  Narbonne  into  the  ministry.  But  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  de  Sta^,  though  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  all  the 
young  Feuillants,  was  by  no  means  closed  to  the  brilliant 
leaders  of  the  Oironde,  and  in  her  rooms  those  who  opposed 
each  other  in  the  Assembly  met  on  common  ground.  Unfor- 
tunately, Madame  de  Stael's  love  was  rather  for  an  individual 
than  a  cause,  and  the  Oirondins,  feeling  that,  were  more  at 
home  in  the  yet  more  famous  salon  of  Madame  Bolond. 

Manon  Jeanne  Roland  was  the  daughter  of  an  engraver,' 
who  lived  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  her  very  childhood  she  declares  that  she  had  been 
possessed  by  a  longing  for  social  equality,  and  had  been  dis- 
gusted when  but  a  mere  child  that  the  ladies  of  the  court 
should  be  able  to  dress  so  welL  With  this  love  of  social 
1  Bee  &tade  tar  Madame  RdUcnd,  by  0.  A.  Dftubuk  (Paris ;  1806)  \  and 
hia  edition  of  her  Mimoin$  (Puia :  1866). 
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equality  had  grown  up  an  equally  enthusiastic  love  for  political 
liberty.  Plutarch  had  been  the  favourite  of  her  childhood,  and 
she  used  to  study  his  biographies  at  mass  instead  of  following 
her  missal,  just  as  Marie  Antoinette  had  read  a  far  worse  book. 
Her  enthusiastic  nature  had  in  early  childhood  led  her  into  an 
affectionate  friendship  for  two  girls  whom  she  knew  at  her 
convent  school.  To  them  she  poured  out  every  hope  of  her 
heart ;  for  them,  with  delightful  frankness,  she  discussed  the 
qualities  of  her  various  lovers,  and  tells  them  why  she  had 
accepted  for  her  husband^  the  man  who  is  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  as  the  "  virtuous  Roland."  He  was 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  but  she  had  somehow  imbibed 
the  idea  that  she  would  like  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  in 
his  labours  as  inspector  of  manufactures  at  Lyons,  and  that 
she  would  thus  be  helping  in  the  furtherance  of  the  doctrine  of 
equality.  Unfortunately,  Roland  was  a  man  of  cold  exterior 
and  very  methodical  habits,  and  he  could  not  win  the  heart  of 
his  enthusiastic  young  wife,  though  he  loved  her  very  truly 
indeed.  Her  early  affections  were  therefore  centred  on  her 
child,  and,  at  a  later  period,  on  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  who  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Girondin  party  in  the  Convention,  Nicolas  Buzoi  The  con^ 
trast  between  husband  and  wife  had  struck  Arthur  Young 
when  travelling  in  France  in  1788,*  and  still  more  did  it 
strike  the  hearts  of  the  enthusiastic  young  Qirondins  who 
were  brought  to  her  drawing-room  during  the  winter  of  1791. 
Madame  Roland  was  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  and  hated 
the  queen  with  a  personal  hatred,  and  treated  her  with  a  want 
of  respect  and  a  brutality  of  language  which  she  must  have 
repented  bitterly  when  she  needed  pity  herself.  Round  this 
enthusiastic  priestess  of  liberty,  rather  than  the  coquettish 
and  plain  Madame  de  Stael,  did  the  young  Qirondins  collect. 

^  Lettres  de  Madame  Roland  a/ux  demoiselles  Cannet,  edited  by  0.  A. 
Dauban.     Paria :  1863. 

«  See  Arthur  Young's  Trawh,  ed.  1790,  vol.  L  p.  276,  for  hia  viait  to 
Boland.  **  Thia  gentlemanj  ftomewhat  advanced  in  life^  ha«  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife.*' 
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Vergniand  alone,  tlie  greatest  of  them  all,  seemed  careless  of 
her  attractiona,  and  preferred  the  arbiatic  society  of  Madame 
Talma  and  hia  qniet  home-life  with  his  colleague  Ducos.*  But 
with  Buzot  and  Biissot  ever  by  her  side,  Qeasoiin^  and  Quadet 
usually  in  her  drawiiig-room,  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
party,  snch  aa  Louvet  and  Grangeneuve,  coming  to  receive 
inspiration  from  her,  Madame  Koland  indeed  became  a  political 
power  in  Paria.  Enthusiasm  was  the  quality  which  gave  the 
Oirondins  their  influence  and  made  them  of  such  political  im- 
portance, and  it  was  enthusiasm  which  Madame  Koland  inspired 
into  the  numerous  frequenters  of  her  drawing-room. 

These  were  the  two  chief  salons  of  the  winter  of  1791,  but 
those  of  two  other  ladies  must  also  be  noticed,  who,  though 
they  cannot  be  called  political  women,  had  far  more  beauty, 
both  of  character  and  face,  than  those  who  have  been  just 
mentioned.  Sophie  de  Grouchy,  sister  of  the  marquis  of  that 
name,  and,  smce  17S6,  Madame  de  Condorcet,  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  women  of  the  whole  Revolutionary  period. 
She  was  the  sister  of  Madame  Oabanis  and  of  the  future 
Mar^chal  de  Grouchy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Gardes  du 
Corps,  and  now  colonel  of  the  2nd  Dragoons,  and  had  married 
Condorcet,  in  spite  of  his  cold  exterior,  for  love.  He  was  as 
cold  and  stiff  in  his  demeanour,  and  it  might  be  added  as 
plain,  as  Koland  himself;  but  Sophie  de  Condorcet  was  a  more 
womanly  woman  than  Madame  Koland,  and  loved  her  hasband 
as  dearly  as  he  loved  her.  Her  great  beauty  and  her  rank 
would  have  enabled  her  to  become  a  leading  lady  of  fashion,  but 
she  preferred  a  quiet  home  life ;  and  though  she  never  lost  a 
friend  who  frequented  her  drawing-room,  she  never  attempted 
to  make  it  a  resort  for  politiciaaa  Mirabeau,  who  disliked 
Condorcet,  declared  that  not  even  the  beauty  of  hia  wife  could 
secure  the  election  of  the  long-winded  pedant  to  the  Council- 
General  of  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  but  bad  she  cared  to 
exert  her  powers  of  pleasing,  there  might  have  been  a  very 

■  See  the  letteri  of  HiMlame  Ducos  to  her  husband  in  Wollon's  SiOoirt 
du  Tritranai  RAolnlioHnain,  and  Aulard'a  Orattun  de  la  Legidatite  et  lU 
la  Cotieentton,  voL  iL  pp.  670,  580. 
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different  result.  She  took  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  her  husband 
was  willing  to  work  on  quietly,  without  being  downcast  at 
rejection  in  any  particular  election.  He  had  been  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department  of  the  Seine  for 
his  reputation,  not  for  his  eloquence,  for  his  voice  was  so  weak 
that  it  could  hardly  be  heard.  His  name  has  been  always 
associated  with  the  Qirondins,  but  at  this  period  he  was  not 
closely  connected  with  them,  and  he  never  attended  Madame 
Roland's  salon.  He  held  opinions  in  many  ways  resembling 
theirs,  but  he  always  distrusted  Brissot»  who  was  their  idol, 
and  went  quietly  along  a  path  of  his  own,  pursuing  his  own 
ideas  without  any  reference  to  them  or  their  projects,  and 
continuing  his  quiet  endeavours  to  do  good  without  associating 
himself  with  any  faction.  Madame  de  Condorcet  assisted  in 
his  labours,  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  she  did  not  attempt 
to  keep  a  salon,  there  was  but  one  home  in  Paris  which  could 
rival  hers  for  its  charming  domestic  happinass. 

The  quiet  little  apartment  of  Camille  and  Lucile  Des- 
moulins can  hardly  be  termed  a  salon.  Yet  the  future  leaders 
of  the  Revolution,  Danton  and  Robespierre,  met  there  on 
common  ground  with  the  men  who  were  to  make  their  names 
terrible  to  all  Europe,  such  as  Stanislas  Fr^ron,  Robei-t,  Brune, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  Merlin  de  Thionville.  Camille,  the 
witty  author  of  the  "Discours  de  la  Lanterne,"  and  the 
"  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,"  had  fallen  deeply  in 
love,  before  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  excitement  of 
1789,  with  a  young  girl  named  Lucile  Duplessis.  He  had 
married  her  in  the  December  of  1790,  and  among  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  marriage  were  Potion,  Sillery,  Mercier,  Brissot, 
and  Robespierre,  his  old  schoolfellow  at  the  College  Louis  le 
Grand.^  The  marriage  had  been  a  very  happy  one,  and,  though 
the  young  couple  were  not  rich,  they  could  afford  to  enter- 
tain their  friends.  The  conversation  did  not  run,  as  in  the 
more  lofty  and  political  salons  of  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Madame  Roland,  on  political  subjects.     Lucile   Desmoulins 

^  CamtZJe  «i  Lw^  Desmoulins,  by  JuIob  Olaretie,  p.  151.    Paris : 
187G. 
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had  s  genile  woman's  horror  of  riots  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
conversation  which  took  place  in  her  little  room  was  rather 
of  a  domestic  than  a  political  character.  And  this  it  was 
that  made  her  home  such  a  pleasant  one  to  the  men  who 
were  preparing  the  last  great  etTort  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy.  If  Madame  Roland  inspired  the  Giroudins 
wiUi  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  longing  to  dethrone  the  proud 
Marie  Antoinette,  it  was  from  Lucile  Desmoulins  that  men  of 
strong  will  and  strong  hand  learned  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  women  for  whom  they  were  to  fight  in  what  must  be  a  war 
of  life  and  death  with  the  monarchy.  The  main  feature  of 
the  character  and  ideas  of  the  Enragds  Jocobina  who  met  in 
her  house,  was  their  knowledge  that  things  had  gone  too  far 
for  any  compromise.  The  Feuillants  hoped  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  maintained,  and  that  the  unpractical 
notions  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial  The  Qirondins,  indeed,  did  nut  wbh  to  overthrow  that 
Constitution,  but  they  wanted  to  establish  a  republic  of  an 
ideal  type  upon  the  basis  it  afforded.  The  extreme  Jacobins, 
of  whom  the  typical  friends  of  Lucile  Desmoulins  were  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  were  too  clear-sighted  not  to  see  through 
both  of  these  fallacies.  With  a  people  wild  for  Revolution, 
with  a  constitution  utterly  unpractical  in  character,  and  with 
foreign  enemies  threatening  them  from  abroad,  neither  an 
ideal  powerless  monarchy  nor  an  ideal  republic  could  by  any 
possibility  be  maintained.  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  aU  the 
extreme  Jacobins  wanted  a  form  of  government  which  would 
work.  They  knew  that  the  war  with  the  ancien  regime  was 
one  of  extermination,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  on  any  basis 
at  which  they  bad  yet  arrived,  for  the  two  parties  to  sit  down 
and  shake  hands  with  each  other.  These  men  saw  the  necessity 
for  the  violent  meamires  by  which  they  were  to  win  their 
fame  and  estabhsh  their  power.  They  were  men  who  did  not 
shrink  from  shedding  blood,  and  they  would  have  had  the 
candour  to  confess  that  they  would  rather  slay  other  men 
than  be  slain  themselves.  For  a  moment,  after  the  massacre 
of  July  17,  this  extreme  party  had  been  disheartened.   Danton 
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had  returned  to  his  property  at  Arcis-sur-Aube;  Marat  escaped 
to  England;  Robespierre  had  sought  shelter  in  the  house  ot 
Duplay;  and  Camille  had  discontinued  his  journal.  But  they 
were  not  disheartened  for  long,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  made  them  put  forth  all  their  efforts  to  com- 
bine Paris  for  further  efforts,  and,  above  all,  to  organize  France 
as  distinguished  from  Paris  for  the  coming  struggle.  To  such 
men,  who  knew  that  they  were  playing  a  desperate  game,  for 
they  themselves  were  held  up  to  execration  both  by  French- 
men and  by  the  foreigners  who  were  threatening  to  help  the 
king  against  them,  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  crowded  political 
assemblies  and  noisy  popular  clubs,  to  a  quiet  home  where 
politics  were  not  regarded  as  the  only  end  of  life,  and  where 
a  gentle  woman  could  be  to  them  what  Sophie  de  Condorcet 
was,  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  to  her  friends. 

The  influence  of  the  cafes  of  Paris  in  1789  has  been 
noticed ;  but  by  the  end  of  1791  they  obtained  a  much  greater 
political  importance  than  in  1789.  The  very  diminution  in 
the  number  of  salons  increased  the  importance  of  caf&f  as 
places  of  rendezvous  for  politicians.  The  famous  old  caf^  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  had  been  generally  frequented 
by  literary  men  of  influence,  still  existed,  but  they  never  became 
entirely  political.  At  the  Caf^  Procope,  kept  by  the  Italian 
Zoppi,  whose  name  was  well  known  in  the  pantomimes  of  the 
day,  there  still  met  some  relics  of  the  age  which  had  seen 
Diderot  go  there  every  night  after  the  performance  of  a  new 
piece  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
but  the  emigration  had  removed  many  of  the  old  frequenters  of 
the  Cafe  Procope,  and  Zoppi  complained  that  the  new  literary 
men  were  not  so  courteous  as  their  predecessors.  At  the  Cafe 
des  Arts  and  the  Caf<6  de  Flore  literary  men  still  assembled, 
but  the  caf&  which  played  a  part  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Revolution  were  not  the  same  as  those  which  had  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  literary  history  of  Paris  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Notable  among  them  were  the  caf(^s  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Caf^s  de  Valois,  de  la  R^gence, 
and  de  Foy.    At  the  Caf6  de  Valois  the  Feuillants  chiefly 
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congregated.  In  it  were  to  be  heard  praises  of  the  perfect 
Constitution  of  1791,  and  in  it  the  journals  which  upheld 
that  Confltitution  were  chiefly  studied.  There  were  no  such 
noisy  scenes  as  had  taken  place  in  the  days  when  the 
Ticomte  de  Uirabeau  and  his  friends  got  drunk  night  after 
night  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  for  the  young  Feuillants,  if  they 
did  not  possess  the  wit,  certainly  did  not  attempt  to  rival  the 
impudence  and  debauchery  of  the  old  supporters  of  t.he  Royalist 
cause.  The  Caf4  de  la  R^gence  had  been  since  1789  the 
resort  of  the  friends  of  Lafayette.  The  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  were  always  welcome,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
holding  their  festival  dinners  there.  Though  there  had  been 
a  time  when  the  Caf4  de  la  R6gence  had  been  surrounded  by 
a  cheering  crowd,  it  had  now  gone  by,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Parisian  National  Guard  heard  the  name  of  their  general 
hooted  outside  their  meeting  place.  But  the  most  famous 
of  all  was  the  Caf4  de  Foy,  which  had  a  long  and  chequered 
history  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  at  this  time  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  many  stock-jobbers  and  speculators  who 
spent  the  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal 
depreciating  the  value  of  assignats,  and  their  evenings  in 
making  a  profit  by  their  possession  of  specie.  Large  fortunes 
were  to  be  made  by  this  means,  and,  like  most  speculators, 
the  men  who  made  money  quickly  were  ready  to  spend  it 
lavishly  at  the  Caf^  de  Foy, — the  more  so,  as  tbeir  profits 
brought  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  there  was 
always  a  chance  that  they  might  be  hanged  any  day  an  enemy 
raised  a  cry  against  them.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Palais  Royal,  which  had  been  in  1789  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  poorer  politicians  of  Paris,  was  in  1791  the  chosen 
*  Bourse  "  of  the  speculators  in  assignats.  Besides  the  most 
&mous  caf^  of  the  Palais  Royal,  there  are  two  or  three  others 
which  deserve  notice  at  this  period.  Particularly  popular  with 
the  men  who  were  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  Revolution  was 
the  Caf^  Corazza,  in  a  back  street  near  the  Palais  Royal.  Here 
could  be  seen  any  day  such  men  as  Varlet  and  Proly,  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  and  drinking  with  them  the  men  who  were 
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to  make  use  of  them  in  more  than  one  terrible  crisis,  such 
as  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  actor,  and,  sometimes,  a  deputy  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  Chabot,  the  unfrocked  priest.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Palais  Royal,  not  very  far  from  the  Jacobin 
Club,  was  the  Caf^  de  la  Victoire,  which  was  kept  by  the 
sapper  AudouiQ,  editor  of  the  Journal  Universel,  who  used 
to  describe  himself  as  the  patriot  sapper  of  the  Caf^  de  la 
Victoire.  Other  cafes  there  were  which  came  into  note  at  a 
later  date,  under  the  Terror  and  during  the  struggle  with  the 
Girondins,  such  as  CM  du  Caveau ;  but  mention  has  now  been 
made  of  those  which  were  generally  frequented  during  the 
first  months  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  theatres  of  Paris  had  been  affected  by  the  revolu- 
tionary fervour,  and  in  their  pits  were  to  be  found  earnest 
politicians,  listening  to  plays  which  treated  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different 
plays  which  were  perfonned  on  various  occasions  during  the 
year  1791.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  "  Charles  IX."  of 
Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier,  which  was  performed  at  the  Fran^ais 
in  1789,  and  in  which  allusions  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew were  so  warmly  taken  up  by  people  in  the  pit. 
Equally  interesting  is  the  description  in  the  correspondence  of 
Mirabeau  with  La  Marck,  of  his  enthusiastic  reception  when  he 
was  present  at  the  performance  of  Voltaire's  "  Brutus  *'  in  the 
December  of  1790.  At  the  feast  of  Federation,  in  July,  1790, 
the  plays  performed  were  typical  of  the  opinions  held  at  the 
Th^4tre  Fran9ais  and  at  the  Opera  house.  There  was  played 
at  the  Opera  "Louis  IX.  on  Egypte,"  which  recalled  the 
qualities  of  another  Louis,  king  of  France ;  while  at  the 
Fran^ais  were  played,  on  different  nights,  ''Augustin  et 
Bayard,"  which  treated  of  loyalty,  and  which  was  put  on  by 
the  wish  of  the  actors  themselves,  but  followed,  rather  against 
the  feeling  of  the  company,  by  the  "  Famille  Patriote,"  of 
Collot,  and  at  the  entry  of  the  f6d6r6s  of  Marseilles,  the  anti- 
Royalist  "  Charles  IX."  But  the  actors  of  the  Th^cLtre  Fran9ais 
did  not  approve  of  being  made  to  play  Republican  plays, 
and  two  distinct  parties  appeared  in  the  company.     Grand- 
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meanil  attempted  to  steer  a  middle  course;  but  at  last  the 
opposition  between  the  Royalist  and  the  Jacobin  actors  became 
so  great,  that  the  company  broke  in  half  in  the  April  of  1791. 
At  the  old  theatre  of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  where  the  Od^on 
now  stands,  Mandat,  and  Dazmcourt,  the  chief  actor  of  kings, 
with  Madame  Contat  and  Mademoiselle  Raucourt  remained 
to  play  pieces  which  flattered  their  Royalist  proclivities,  and 
which  proportionately  disgusted  their  audiences,  especially 
theix  neighbours,  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  who,  a  couple  of 
yeaiB  later,  secured  the  arrest  of  the  entire  company.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Jacobin  actors  and  actresses,  beaded  by  Talma 
and  DngazoQ,  Madame  Sainval  and  Madame  Desgarcins, 
emigrated  to  the  Th^tre  des  Variety  AmuBantes  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  which  they  called  the  Tb^tre  Fran9aiB  de  la  Rue 
Richelieu,  and  which  opened  with  a  new  play  of  Ch^nier's, 
called  "  Henri  VIII.,"  under  the  management  of  Talma  and  the 
veteran  actor  QraodmeeniL  In  revolutionary  Paris  it  ia  easy 
to  imagine  which  theatre  was  the  moat  successful  pecuniarily, 
and  which  most  popular  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
"  pieces  de  circonatance  "  deserve  a  slight  notice,  although  they 
had  not  yet  become  as  universal  as  they  did  under  the  Terror. 
The  performance  of  the  "  Famille  Fatriote  "  of  Collot  has  been 
noticed,  but  most  of  these  "  pibces  de  circonstance  "  referred  to 
the  latest  reforms  of  the  Assembly.  Thus  the  "Victimes 
Clottr^  "  of  Monvel  was  played  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Nation, 
awl  Fi^v^'s  "  Rigueurs  des  Clottres  "  at  the  Thi&tre  Italien, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
Uiat  this  sort  of  piece  became  popular. 

If  the  theatre  reflected  the  political  passions  of  the  time, 
still  more  did  the  journals.  It  ia  true  that  the  year  1791  was 
not  signalized  by  production  of  so  many  new  journals  as  t^e 
year  1789.  But  many  journals  which  bad  been  started  earlier 
gained  new  vitality  under  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  spite 
of  the  restrictive  laws  pasaed  in  the  last  days  of  the  old 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Royalist  journals  bad  naturally 
died  out  when  the  king  and  queen  began  to  have  other  uses 
for  their  money  than  subsidizing  libels  on  their  oppoue»t3,and 
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the  AmU  Sai  Roi  of  Royou  w^as  the  only  representative  of  the 
class  of  papers  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  obscenity, 
though  illuminated  by  the  wit^  of  Rivarol  and  Champcenetz. 
Fanckoucke  still  continued  to  carry  on  his  three  journals,  with 
their  three  different  political  aspects.  The  old  Gazette  was 
still  conducted  by  Fontanelle,  but  was  often  bankrupt  for 
want  of  subscribers.  The  Mercure  still  had  a  large  sale,  from 
Mallet  du  Pan  s  wide  knowledge  of  continental  politics  and 
numerous  correspondents  all  over  Evrope.  But  the  Moniteur 
was  Panckoucke's  most  successful  venture,  for  it  was  conducted 
with  the  idea  of  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Revolution, 
and  abounded  in  revolutionary  sentiments.  Of  the  old 
journals  started  in  1789,  which  still  continued  to  attract 
subscribers,  may  be  mentioned  Feydel's  Observateur  Frangaia, 
the  Jov/maZ  des  Debats,  Qorsas*  Coun^ier  de  Versailles,  and 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  now  under  the  editorship  of  Garat. 
Two  journals  started  during  the  year  1790  seemed  at  once 
to  have  sprung  into  popularity.  These  were  the  Feuille 
Villageois— the  journal  which  had  been  started  by  Condorcet 
and  Cerutti,  to  instruct  the  country  districts  as  to  what  was 
going  on  in  Paris, — and  the  AnTiales  Pairiotiqiies  et  LiMs-- 
raires,  which  was  under  the  guidance  of  two  experienced 
journalists,  Mercier  and  Carra.  The  Journal  Logographiqv/e 
of  Lehodey,*  which  was  established  in  1791  to  publish  an 
exact  shorthand  report  of  the  debates  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  was  also  continued,  but  it  was  hardly  intended  to 
have  a  very  large  sale,  and  it  is  rather  useful  for  its  accurate 
reports  than  for  its  political  information.  Incomparably  the 
most  important  journal  of  this  time  was  the  Ami  dvu  Pev/ple  of 
Marat  The  persecution  which  he  had  suiSered  from  Lafayette 
had  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  his  denunciation  of  the 
folly  of  the  Parisians  seemed  rather  to  please  them  than  other- 
wise. That  he  libelled  many  innocent  men  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  that  he  encouraged  the  Parisians  to  bloodshed  thei'e 
can  also  be  no  doubt.  The  longer  he  remained  a  journalist  the 
more  clear-sighted  he  became ;  and  his  role  during  the  session 

^  YoL  i,  chapter  iv.,  p.  103, 
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of  the  IJe^BlatiTe  Assembly  was  of  sucli  vast  importance  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  hie  opiaion  on  every  subject  that 
aroee.  Joat  as  he  had  not  feared  Lafayette  and  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  be  did  not  fear  the  new  party  which  was 
rising  into  power,  and  attacked  Brissot  when  the  leader  of 
a  powerful  party  as  violently  as  be  had  attacked  him  in  the 
days  when  he  was  but  the  unimportant  founder  of  the  Soci^tc 
des  Amis  des  Noirs.  The  events  of  July  17  had  driven  him 
for  a  short  time  to  Sngland,  but  he  returned  at  the  opening 
of  the  L^;ishitive  Assembly,  and  recommenced  his  journal 
with  fresh  vigour.  He  was  summoned  back  to  work  by  the 
members  of  the  club  of  the  Ciordeliera,  who  begged  him  to  draw 
up  a  "  Cat^isme  IWvolutionnaire,"  to  be  taught  to  every 
child.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work  as  a  journalist^  and  his  foresight  as  a  politician,  appear 
particularly  on  ttie  great  question  of  the  war.  No  account  of 
the  journals  of  1791  would  be  complete  without  an  allusion 
to  the  Boucke  de  Fer,  the  recognized  ot^an  of  the  Cercle 
Sociale,  the  club  which  had  arisen,  in  the  October  of  1790, 
in  imitation  of  a  Freemasons'  lodge,  and  which  was  the 
creation  of  Claude  Fauchet,  the  Constitutional  Bishop  of 
Calvados.  In  its  columns  was  to  be  found  the  expression 
of  that  longing  for  social  equality  whtch  so  laige  a  portion  of 
the  French  people  had  now  joined  to  its  desire  for  political 
liberty. 

Such  was  the  Paris  which  saw  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly ;  and  the  position  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
TuUeries,  which  was  attacked  alike  by  Qirondins  and  Jacobins, 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  The  king,  on  the  failure  of  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  seems  to  have  lost  all  heart,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  queen  that  the  opposition  of  the  court  to  the 
Bevolution  was  at  all  encouraged.  She  could  not  believe 
that  the  princes  of  Europe,  especially  her  brother  the  emperor, 
wotdd  allow  matters  to  go  further,  and  earnestly  begged  him 
to  interfere  at  once  to  rescue  herself  and  her  husband  from 
the  mob  of  Paris.  Leopold  had  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  project  of  flight,  and  had  promised  if  it  was  post- 
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poned  that  he  would  get  the  monarehs  of  Europe  to  set  their 
armies  on  foot,  and  make  a  general  demonstration  in  favour  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  France ;  ^  but,  nevertheless,  when  he  saw 
that  the  queen  was  determined,  he  gave  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  her  scheme.  When  it  failed,  and  the  royal  family 
was  ignominiously  conducted  back  to  Paris,  Leopold,  after  an 
interview  with  the  Comte  d'Artois  at  Mantua,  and  encouraged 
by  the  assurances  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Bischoffswerder,  the  special 
envoys  of  England  and  Prussia,  issued  a  circular  letter  ^  to  the 
powers  from  Padua  on  July  6,  declaring  the  cause  of  Louis  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  kings,  and  requesting  them  to  present  an 
identical  note  of  protest  through  their  ambassadors  at  Paris. 
The  letter  from  Padua  was  followed  up  by  the  conference 
and  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  but  Leopold  was  too  wise  to  really 
desire  war,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  old  counsellors 
the  Prince  von  Eaunitz  and  Marshal  Lacy,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  retract  the  Padua  letter  on  the  king's 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  in  September,  1791,  and  again 
permitted  the  French  ambassador  to  appear  at  his  court. 
With  her  thoughts  set  upon  armed  assistance  from  her 
brother,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Marie  Antoinette  paid  but 
scant  attention  to  the  numerous  politicians,  who  secretly 
advised  her  and  the  king,  among  whom  the  most  notable  in 
their  difierent  ways  were  Bamave,  Malouet,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  and  the  astute  Swiss  publicist,  Mallet  du  Pan. 

The  king  had  little  more  reliance  on  his  ministers  than  he 
had  on  his  secret  advisers,  and  indeed  they  were  not  worthy  of 
very  much  notice,  for  the  ministers  had  become,  by  the  policy 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  mere  executive  oflBcers  who  were 
responsible  when  anything  went  wrong  and  who  received  no 
praise  when  everything  went  right     The  only  man  of  any 

1  Histoire  diplomatique  de  V Europe  pendant  la  RSvclution  Frangaise,  by 
Francois  de  Bouigoing,  vol.  i.  p.  354.     Paris  :  1865. 

*  Qudlen  zur  Oeschichte  der  dcuischer  Kaiserpolitik  Oesterreichs  UHxhrend 
der  fratvsosisehe^i  Revolutiouskriege^  by  Alfred,  Ritter  von  Vivenot,  vol.  i. 
pp.   185-216,  Vienna,  1873 ;  and  Ursprung  und  Beginn  der  Bevciutiont 
knege^  by  Leopold  von  Ranke,  p.  90.    Leipzig  :  1875. 
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distinction  or  experience  who  was  in  office  wbea  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  met  was  Montmorin,  and  he  had  been  desirous 
of  leaving  the  Foreign  Office  ever  since  the  death  of  Mirabenu 
bad  deprived  the  court  of  the  one  statesman  who  could  really 
direct  Uie  foreign  policy  of  France.  He  had  only  retained 
office  at  the  personal  request  of  the  king,  but  was  determined 
to  leave  it  as  soon  as  his  successor  could  be  found.  The  other 
ministers,  Valdec  de  Lessart,  Duport  du  Tertre,  Duportail,  and 
Tarb^,  were  men  of  no  weight,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
BDon  showed  how  small  was  the  respect  felt  there  for  the 
executive  power.  Rabusson-Lamothe,  deputy  for  the  Puy 
de  D6me,  describes  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
ministers  in  one  of  his  first  lettera  to  his  constituents.  He 
writes  to  them  on  October  13,  "  The  ministers  have  appeared 
in  the  Assembly  three  times  since  the  king  formally  opened 
it.  They  have  certainly  not  had  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  politeness  of  the  legislative  body,  for  they  were  treated  as 
if  (hey  had  been  criminals  placed  in  the  dock  to  undergo  their 
examination."  *  It  was  this  ferocity  of  the  Assembly  towards 
the  ministers,  which  made  S^gur  refuse  to  fill  the  post  of 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mathieu  Dumas  had  good 
reason  to  rejoice  that  he  had  preferred  a  seat  in  the  Assembly 
to  the  Ministry  for  War.  Before  long,  however,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the  king's  position,  through 
his  ministiy,  by  the  admission  into  office,  through  Madame  de 
Stael's  intrigues,  of  the  Comte  de  Narbonne,  when  he  succeeded 
,Duportail  as  Minister  for  War  in  December,  1791. 

The  actual  debates  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  con- 
fined almost  entirely,  during  the  first  three  months  of  its 
session,  to  the  two  great  questions  of  the  priests  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath,  and  of  the  4migr^  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  passed  a  law  that  a  Con- 
vention must  be  summoned  to  alter  the  Constitution,  and  that 
therefore  no  constitutional  measure  of  importance  could  be 
*  XeMru  *ur  VA  H«miUs  L^gidative  (1791-1792)  par  Iialnu$tmr-Lamolh«, 
deputi  du  Pvy  de  DSmt,  priudie*  d'wM  ftottoe  hiographiqut,  hj  Ftwioiiqus 
H^,  p.  45.     Fuia  :  1870. 
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passed  by  the  new  Assembly.  It  was  thus  obliged  to  confine 
its  activity  to  these  two  administrative  questions,  but  before 
the  debates  on  them  are  discussed  at  length,  the  opening 
debate  of  the  Assembly,  which  treated  of  questions  of  cere- 
mony, must  be  noticed.  At  its  first  session  on  September  30, 
the  oldest  deputy  present,  named  Bartauld,  took  the  chair, 
and,  after  the  verification  of  powers,  Pastoret  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  seat  on  October  5,  Georges  Couthon,  who  sat  among 
the  Jacobins  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Assembly,  but  who  did 
not  plajr  a  very  great  part  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  pro- 
posed tiiiat  the  royal  chair  should  be  brought  from  its  high 
elevation  and  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  president, 
**  For,*'  said  the  avocat  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  "  the  king  is  only 
the  first  functionary  of  the  people."  ^  The  motion  was  carried 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  Qrangeneuve,  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  outdone  in  disrespect  for  the  royal  person,  moved  that 
all  ceremonial  titles,  such  as  "Your  Majesty"  and  "Sire," 
should  be  dispensed  with,  which  was  also  carried  with  enthu- 
siasm. But  the  next  day  the  Assembly  saw  that  by  such 
motions  it  merely  made  itself  ridiculous,  and  the  decrees  were 
reversed.  It  then  occupied  itself  for  a  few  days  with  the 
question  of  San  Domingo,  and  directed  the  Minister  of  War,  on 
the  motion  of  Vaublanc,  to  send  three  thoasand  soldiers  imme- 
diately to  the  colony.  The  Qirondins  and  the  Jacobins  alike 
sought  to  discredit  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  a  republic.  They  occupied  themselves  at  intervals 
with  attacking  the  ministry,  and  they  had  good  reason  to  do 
80  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  Avignon  reached  the 
Assembly.  The  details  of  this  terrible  event  deserve  a  minute 
description,  for  they  illustrate  the  incompetence  of  the  ministry 
and  also  the  disregai*d  of  human  life  which  the  anarchy  of  the 
last  two  years  had  fostered  in  Avignon. 

It  was  noticed  that  in  the  month  of  June,  1791,  three 
commissioners,  the  A^b4  Mulot,  M.  Lescfene-Desmaisons,  and 

*  Carrespondance  de  Oeorge$   Couthon,   edited  by  F.  Mdge  for   the 
Acadimie  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  pp.  28-30.     Paris :  1873. 
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IL  de  yeminac,  had  been  sent  to  Avignon  to  act  as  mediators 
between  the  various  parties  in  that  city.'  These  mediators 
entirely  neglected  their  duty,  and  made  no  attempt  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  critical  state  of  affairs ; 
while  H.  de  Veminac  amused  himself  with  a  love  affair  with 
the  daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  National  Qnard.  But  their 
eyes  mi^t  have  been  opened  and  the  attention  of  the  ministry 
attracted  by  the  violent  riot  which  took  place  in  the  city  on 
August  SI.  This  riot  was  the  work  of  Jourdan  and  his  officers, 
and  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  municipality  and  the 
appointment  of  five  administrators  chosen  from  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  under  the  influence  of  Jourdan  Coupe-tSte,  who 
established  himself  in  the  richly  furnished  apartments,  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  vice-legates,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Popes.* 
When,  upon  September  17,  the  news  of  the  union  of  the  city 
with  France  '  arrived,  there  was  a  great  festival,  hut  the  new 
French  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  union  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  ministry,  instead  of  following  up  this  measure  by 
sending  a  powerful  force  to  maintain  order,  seem  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  Avignon,  and  allowed  the  extreme  party, 
who  were  now  supreme  in  the  city,  and  who  felt  strengthened 
\xy  the  union  with  France,  to  go  their  own  way  unmolested. 
Nevertheless  the  supremacy  of  the  extreme  party  was  due 
rather  to  the  audacity  and  ferocity  of  their  leaders,  Jourdan 
Coupe-t^te,  Sabin  Toumal,  Rov^re,  Leacuyer,  the  Mainvielles 
and  the  Duprats,  than  to  their  real  power,  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  bourgeois  and  of  the  National  Guard,  though 
BUicerely  rejoiced  by  the  union  with  France,  detested  the 
anarchy,  which  Jourdan  and  his  "Army  of  the  Vaucluse" 
wished  to  perpetuate.  The  Swiss  Guard  of  the  Vice-Legate, 
which  had  kept  order  in  former  times  in  cases  of  emergency, 
had  gone  to  Carpentrss  with  him,  so  that  there  was  no  armed 
authority  to  control  either  the  National  Guard  or  the  satellites 
of  Jourdan,  who  were  bound  to  come  to  blows.     An  excuse 

'  SeeTol.  L,  chap.  zvL,  p.  613. 

*  Soulljer's  Hutoire  de  la  Riixi«tu>n  ff  Avignon,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

*  Decreed  oa  September  13  ;  vol.  L,  chap,  xti.,  p.  613. 
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was  afforded  on  October  16,  by  the  murder  of  M.  Lescuyer, 
the  secretary  of  the  old  municipality,  and  a  leader  of  the 
extreme  party,  who  was  dragged  into  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, and  murdered  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Before  this 
murder  the  religious  feelings  of  the  devout  Catholics  of  the 
city  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  hearing  that  the  face  of 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  had  turned  red  in  a 
single  night  ^  and  had  wept  copious  tears,  and  the  advanced 
revolutionists  of  the  city  determined  to  forestall  the  coming 
attack  on  their  authority  by  the  Catholic  mob.  Still  the 
French  troops  did  not  arrive,  though  one  of  the  mediators,  the 
Abb^  Mulot,  and  eighteen  hundred  French  soldiers,  under 
General  La  Ferri^re,  were  at  Sorgues,  only  six  miles  distant. 
All  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  Lescuyer's  murder,  Jourdan 
and  his  satellites  marched  up  and  down  the  city  of  Avignon, 
arresting  every  respectable  aristocrat  or  bourgeois  whom  they 
feared  for  his  influence  with  the  Catholic  mob  or  hated  from 
motives  of  personal  revenge.  And  when  the  suspects,  as  he 
called  them,  had  all  been  imprisoned,  this  terrible  leader,  whose 
authority  remained  unchecked,  held  an  informal  court,  and  one 
after  the  other  the  prisoners  were  brutally  murdered  during 
the  night,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  tower  of  the 
Qlacifere.*  Sixty-one  of  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the 
city,  including  thirteen  women,  were  thus  cruelly  massacred ; 
and  even  then,  the  French  troops  would  not  enter  the  city,  but 
left  it  at  the  mercy  of  Jourdan.  At  last,  under  pressure  both 
from  the  king  and  the  Assembly^,  General  Choisy,  who  com- 
manded in  the  district  of  the  Lyonnais,  was  ordered  to  march 
with  the  two  infantry  regiments  of  Boulonnais  and  La  Marck, 
together  with  the  Lorraine  dragoons,  the  Chamboran  hussars, 
and  four  companies  of  artillery;  and  with  them  he  entered 

*  Soe  the  curious  report  of  an  expert,  M.  Plat,  dated  October  17, 1791, 
describing  the  colouring  matter  which  had  been  used  on  the  statue,  in 
Soullier's  Histoire  de  la  RSvoUUion  d" Avignon,  vol.  L  pp.  395,  396. 

'  On  the  massacres  of  October  16,  see  Soullier's  Histoire  de  la  BivdluHon 
d^ Avignon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-33 ;  and  Andre's  Histoire  de  la  HevUutum 
Avignonaise,  voL  ii.  pp.  1-75. 
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th«  nnbappy  city  on  November  7.  He  was  followed  the  next 
day  by  the  three  commiBsioners  appointed  by  the  AsBembly 
to  take  over  the  government  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin, 
I^esc^e-Desmaisons,  Champion  de  Villeoeuve,  and  the  General 
d'Albignac.  The  soldiers  and  the  commissioners  were  received 
with  transports  by  the  peaceful  inhabitants ;  and  their  wrath 
against  Jourdan  Conpe-t^te  and  his  satellites  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  discovery  on  November  9  of  the  sixty-one 
mutilated  bodies  owing  to  the  terrible  stench  which  issued 
from  the  tower  of  the  Qlacifere.  The  bodies  were  solemnly 
interred,  and  Joordan  was  knocked  down  by  the  soldiery  in 
the  street,  and  would  have  been  murdered  but  for  the  personal 
intervention  of  General  Choisy.  On  the  same  day,  the  old 
municipality,  which  had  been  overthrown  on  August  21,  was 
reinstated  by  the  comiDissioners,  who  at  once  ordered  that 
Jourdan  and  the  leading  crimtQala  should  be  arrested.  Ho 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  city,  but  was  pursued  and 
brought  back  in  irons  by  some  dragoons.  Shortly  afterwards, 
on  the  demand  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  was  sent  to 
Fans  for  his  case  to  be  tried.  So  valuable  a  murderer  was 
not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  the  extreme  Jacobins  of  Paris, 
and  after  being  amnestied  he  was  instrumental  in  the  murders 
of  Versailles.  He  even  returned  to  Avignon,  but,  strange  to 
say,  was  denounced  and  arrested  as  a  moderate  Republican  in 
the  beginning  of  1791,  and  was  guillotined  in  July,  1794,  to 
the  delight  of  the  people  of  Avignon,  by  order  of  the  repre- 
sentative on  mission,  Bernard  of  Saintes. 

The  question  of  the  ^migr^s  was  one  which  affected  the 
provinces  more  than  Paris,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  be  soon 
discussed  by  deputies  who  really  represented  the  feeling  <of 
the  provinces.  The  absence  of  the  noblesse  was  severely  felt 
in  the  provincial  districts,  because  they  had  taken  much  ot 
the  specie  of  the  kingdom  out  of  it,  and  though  this  paved  the 
way  for  speculations  in  assignats,  it  played  havoc  with  the 
small  capitalist.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  populace  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  bargains  they  had  got  in  the  purchase 
of  Church  lands,  and  now  wished  to  purchase  those  of  the 
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nobility  at  the  same  low  price ;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  feeling 
of  shame  in  the  Assembly,  and  indeed  all  through  France,  that 
so  many  Frenchmen  should  be  in  arms  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
breathing  nothing  but  a  desire  to  fight  with  and  destroy  their 
own  countrymen.  It  was  this  which  had  induced  Bamave  to 
advise  the  king  to  send  the  Chevalier  de  Coigny  to  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  in  the  previous  August,  to  try  and  persuade  him  to 
re-enter  the  country,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  blank 
refusal  On  October  20,  the  question  of  the  6migr6s  was 
raised,  and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  it  was  discussed  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  in  a  long  series  of  debates,  in 
which  Brissot,  Isnard,  Condorcet,  Pastoret,  and  Vergniaud 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  It  was  Vergniaud  who» 
in  an  eloquent  speech  on  October  25,  which  secured  his  election 
to  the  presidency  four  days  afberwards,  pointed  out  that  the 
^migr^  could  be  classed  in  three  categories :  simple  citizens, 
whose  property  could  be  affected,  if  their  persons  could  not  be 
seized ;  officers,  on  whom  the  penalties  for  desertion  could  be 
invoked;  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  attitude  of 
Monsieur,  he  declared,  called  for  immediate  legislation,  and  on 
October  31  a  decree  was  passed,  that  if  Monsieur  did  not  return 
within  two  months  he  should  be  held  to  have  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  regency.  The  general  question  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  "  surveillance,"  and  on  the  report  of  Ducastel,  a 
celebrated  lawyer  of  Rouen,  and  a  member  of  the  right  of  the 
Assembly,  it  was  decreed  on  November  9,  that  all  dmigr^s 
who  had  not  returned  by  January  1,  1792,  should  be  declared 
conspirators,  that  their  property  should  be  confiscated,  and 
that  they  should  be  condemned  to  death.  This  motion  was 
carried  almost  unanimously,  because  even  the  most  Royalist 
deputies  thought  it  was  time  that  the  ^migrds  should  be 
forced  to  return,  and  that  the  interval  allowed  them  was 
sufficiently  long.  But  the  king,  after  confirming  the  decree 
against  Monsieur,  vetoed  the  decree  of  November  9,  and  sent 
Duport  du  Tertre  down  to  the  Assembly,  on  November  12, 
to  announce  his  determination.  The  minister,  after  stating 
the  king's  veto,  attempted  to  give  the  king's  reasons;  but 
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Vei^iand,  who  waa  president,  informed  him  that  the  deputies 
were  obliged  to  hear  that  the  king  had  vetoed  the  decree,  but 
that  they  were  not  obliged  to  listen  to  his  reasons.  Foiled  by 
the  king's  veto,  the  Girondinij  now  changed  their  tactics,  and 
moved,  on  November  29,  that  the  king  be  requested  to  write 
to  tiie  Qerman  ptinces  about  their  harbouring  of  the  Emigris. 
Louis  consented,  and  on  receiving  an  answer  from  the  emperor 
alleging  his  duty  to  protect  any  prince  of  the  empire,  who 
appealed  to  him,  he  came  down  to  the  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  and  defended  Leopold's  right  to  make  this  answer. 
The  Qirondin  party  now  began  to  show  that  they  hoped  for 
an  oatbreak  of  war,  caused  hy  the  question  of  the  ^migr^, 
which  would  destroy  whatever  power  the  king  bad  left;  and 
they  therefore  devoted  all  their  eloquence  to  bring  about  a 
declaration  of  war.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  motion  about 
the  German  princes;  and  the  year  closed  with  a  decree,  on 
December  27,  that  the  king  should  tell  his  brother-in-law  and 
Uie  other  German  princes  that  France  would  declare  war  if 
the  ^migr^  were  not  at  once  expelled. 

What,  then,  was  the  situation  and  the  strength  of  the 
toigr^,  against  whom  the  Legishitive  Assembly  was  directing 
alt  these  decrees  ?  Was  there  any  chance  of  their  forcing  their 
way  into  France  and  re-eetablishing  the  authority  of  the  king  X 
From  the  vehemence  with  which  tiiey  were  attacked,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  they  formed  a  powerful  army  of 
seasoned  soldiers,  instead  of  a  mere  handful  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  petty  German  princes  around  them.  The 
Comte  d'Artois  had  quitted  the  court  of  his  fatherrin-Iaw 
at  Turin,  in  1701,  and  after  an  important  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  which  had  influenced  that  monarch  in  issu- 
ing the  circular  letter  of  Padua,  bad  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Coblentz,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  crowd  of  high-bam  lords 
and  ladies,  who  had  been  spending  their  time  gaily  at  Spa, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Brussels,  in  daily  expectation  of  a  speedy 
return  to  France.  Here,  too,  he  had  been  joined  by  Uonsieur, 
after  his  successful  escape  in  June,  1791 ;  and  the  two  princes 
were  allowed  by  the  Elector-Archbishop  of  Treves  to  dwell  in 
TOL.  IL  D 
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his  palace  of  Schonbumlust,  near  Coblentz,  where  their  mis- 
tresses, Madame  de  Balbi,  and  Madame  de  Polastron,  held  their 
courts,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Madame.^  In  this  crowd 
of  ^migr^  there  were  few  individuals  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  rapid  success  of  their  cause,  but  there  was  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  success 
could  be  best  achieved.  One  party,  and  it  was  that  {iEkvoured 
by  the  CJomte  d*Artois,  believed  that  the  French  monarchy 
could  only  be  restored  by  foreign  help,  and  under  that  impres- 
sion, Artois  had  himself  been  present  at  Pilnitz,  and  kept 
his  agents,  Comte  Valentine  Esterhazy,  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
the  Baron  de  Roll,  and  the  Due  d'Havr^,  at  the  courts  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Madrid*  But  the  more 
sagacious  and  patriotic  ^migr^s  at  Coblentz,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  poorer  nobility,  who  were  at  Worms  with  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  were  ashamed  at  the  idea  of  returning  to 
France  with  foreign  aid,  and  desired  rather  to  raise  a  counter- 
revolution in  France  itself  through  the  loyal  and  religious 
party,  and  thus  restore  the  king  to  power.  This  was  not  what 
Artois  wanted ;  he  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Calonne, 
and  wished  to  restore  the  full  power  of  the  old  French  mon- 
archy ;  and  he  feared  that  the  result  of  a  civil  war  would  be 
but  a  compromise,  and  that  Louis  XVI.  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  a  constitutional  king.  In  his  longing  for  absolu- 
tism, he  paid  no  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  was  careless  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  thrusting 
them  at  Paris ;  and  not  satisfied  with  disobeying  the  king  s 
openly  expressed  commands  and  private  entreaties,  that  he 
would  stop  his  intrigues,  he  persisted  in  his  plans,  and  checked 
the  schemes  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  the  king  s  secret  but 
authorized  ambassador  at  Brussels,  and  thwarted  his  agents 
at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Madrid,  in  every  possible  way. 
Monsieur  looked  on  at  the  intrigues  of  his  younger  brother 
and  the  danger  of  the  king  with  the  utmost  tranquillity.  He 
expected  no  happy  result  from  the  intervention  of  foreign 
powers,  but  was  content  to  let  things  slide,  and  to  wait 

^  Fomoron*8  Histaire  gindrale  des  Emigris,  voL  i.  p.  258. 
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until  Fortone  should  be  pleased  to  turn  her  wheel  in  his 
favour. 

It  WAS  not  from  Coblentz,  then — from  a  network  of  intrigue, 
where  Belfiebness  reigned — that  d&nger  threatened  France  on 
the  part  of  the  4migr4s.  The  headquarters  of  the  more 
serioas  minded  among  them,  who  had  emigrated,  not  because 
it  was  the  fashion,  or  because  they  had  just  reason  to  fear 
the  anger  of  the  people,  but  because  they  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  monai'cby  and  the  Catholic  religion,  was  at 
Worms.  There  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  the  only  Bourbon  who 
had  given  evidence  of  mUitary  ability,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Seven  Yean'  War,  had  establbbed  himself  in  the  palace  of 
the  Electoi^Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  was  also  Frince- 
Bishop  of  Worms,  with  Us  mistress,  the  Princess  of  Monaco, 
his  son,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  his  grandson,  the  Duo 
d'Engfaien.*  Here  he  set  to  work  to  organize  an  army  of 
^migr^  while  the  princes  at  Coblentz  were  intriguing  and 
dancing;  and  very  hard  work  he  found  it  Officers  he  had  in 
plenty,  but  soldiers  were  few.  The  officers  of  some  regiments 
had  led  across  the  frontier  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  regiments,  and  tlie  cavalry  regiments.  Royal  Allemand  and 
Dauphin,  the  hussars  of  Berchiny,  and  the  infantry  regiment 
of  Berwick,  which  bbd  deserted  tm.  masse,  formed  Uie  nucleus 
of  his  army.  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  the  Prince  of  Nassaa- 
Siegen,  the  Comte  de  Bussy,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Mirabeaa, 
had  raised  reg^ents,  or  legions,  as  they  were  called,  in  Qer- 
many,  and  the  young  nobles,  who  crossed  the  frontier  in 
numbers  throughout  the  year  1791,  were  enrolled  either  in 
regiments  of  guards,  taking  the  titles  of  the  old  household 
corps,  or  in  the  regiments  of  noble  cavalry  and  noble  in&ntry. 
In  all,  the  Prince  de  Cond^  bad  under  his  command,  by  the 
end  of  1791,  about  twenty-three  thousand  men,  including  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility,  who  did  not  want  for  courage, 
though  not  very  amenable  to  discipline.  It  was  this  army  of 
Cond4's  which  was  the  real  source  of  danger  to  France.  The 
cooler  spirits  in  the  Assembly  knew  this  well,  and  while  ful- 
*■  Fwnwm'a  Hidein  gMralt  deg  ^migrtt,  vol.  i  p.  260. 
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minating  decrees  against  the  princes  at  Coblentz,  and  com- 
pelling the  king  to  write  letters  to  the  German  prince  on 
the  Rhine  to  obtain  their  expulsion,  it  was  really  Uie  army 
of  Cond^  at  which  their  decrees  were  aimed,  and  on  which 
their  attention  was  fixed  The  German  princes  were  equally 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  this  army,  and  both  disliked  it 
and  feared  it  as  much  as  the  French  Assembly.  The  Emperor 
Leopold  highly  disapproved  of  the  army,  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  the  present  state  of  affairs; 
and  the  south  German  princes,  who  were  all  more  or  less 
imder  the  influence  of  the  iUuminati,  who,  as  will  appear 
later,  sympathized  with  the  new  ideas  in  France,  soon  showed 
their  fear  and  dislike.  The  Archbishop-Elector  of  Mayence^ 
Uiough  he  had  not  minded  lending  his  palace  at  Worms  to 
Cond^,  showed  his  apprehensions  of  the  presence  of  his  army 
in  every  possible  way ;  Charles  Eugene,  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
and  Charles  II.,  Duke  des  Deux  Fonts,  were  equally  hostile ; 
and  Charles  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  Charles  Theo- 
dore, Elector-Palatine  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  went  so  far  as 
to  erect  gallows  along  their  frontiers  with  this  inscription; 
"l^migr^  and  vagabonds  are  forbidden  to  pass  this  lina"^ 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Cond^  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  establish  himself  in  France,  or  else  he  would  be  speedily 
expelled  from  Germany,  and  his  array  would  be  disbanded ; 
and  he  also  felt  the  awkwardness  of  summoning  Frenchmen 
to  leave  their  native  land,  and  believed  that  if  he  were  once 
firmly  established  in  France,  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants would  rally  to  him,  though  they  hesitated  to  emigrate. 
The  first  city  in  which  he  hoped  to  fix  his  headquarters,  was 
the  great  city  of  Lyons,  and  an  elaborate  plot  was  set  on  foot 
to  enable  him  to  get  there  ;^  but  he  soon  had  to  recognize  that 
its  distance  from  his  present  headquarters  must  prevent  a 
surprise,  and  that  the  authorities  were  too  vigilant  for  him. 
Then  he  began  to  scheme  for  the  possession  of  Strasbourg,  the 
ideal  headquarters  for  his  army,  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  so 

*  MlmovrtB  of  the  Comte  de  Tilly. 

'  Balleydier's  Hiaioire  dupe%ij[^  de  Lyon  pendant  la  FUvolution. 
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doae  to  the  frontier  th&t  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
ceiving aucconr  from  Germany.  Aa  early  as  March,  1791, 
Mercy  had  written  to  the  queen,  "Alsace  should  be  regarded 
as  the  central  point  of  the  operations,  which  are  to  be 
attempted.  In  obtaining  possession  of  the  city  and  citadel 
of  Strasbourg,  a  position  will  be  secured,  at  once  safe  and 
fonnidahle,  within  reach  of  the  promised  assistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  secure  retreat  in  case  of  need."'  Marshal 
Ltlckner,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  city  and 
province,  had  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  of  whom  three-quarters  were  raw  recruits ;  and  it 
was  believed  that,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  could  be  easily 
won  over.  The  Marquis  de  Viom4niI,'  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
^migrS  chiefs,  was  sent  to  Kehl,  with  an  unlimited  command 
of  money,  and  the  order  of  the  princes  that  Strasbourg  should 
be  seized  in  the  name  of  the  ting;  and  M.  de  Tbessonet,  a 
young  aide-de-camp,  went  in  and  out  of  the  city,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  officers 
of  the  garrison,  which  consbted  of  the  two  regiments  of  Car- 
bineers, the  Regiment  Koyal-Li^gois,  the  German  n^ment  of 
Salm-Salm,  and  the  Swiss  regiments  of  Vigier  and  Pallavicini, 
were  quite  ready  to  co-operate.  LUckner  seemed  careless,  and 
all  was  ready  by  December  28.  From  that  day,  to  January  10, 
Cond6  waited  for  the  news  of  a  rising,  and  kept  his  troops  in 
band  to  enter  the  city.  But  the  news  never  came.  The 
officers  hesitated  to  commit  themselves;  Dietrich,  the  Mayor 
of  Strasbout^,  who  was  informed  of  the  plot  by  the  Chancellor 
Ochs,  of  B&le,  his  brother-in-law,  was  on  his  guard ;  and  in 
January,  the  young  Prince  de  Broglie  arrived  to  take  up  his 
post,  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  LUckner,  and  his  presence  was 
enough  by  itself  to  confirm  the  old  marshal's  loyalty  to  his 

^  Jforw  AntointtU,  Joieph  11^  imd  Leopold  II,  Ihr  Bri^uxehdt 
htraiugigAen,  von  AUi«d,  Kitter  von  Ameth,  pp.  14S,  149.  Vienna ; 
1806. 

*  Uite  (ompiralitm  royalwte  d  Stratbourg  ta  1792,  hj  Victor  de  Saint 
Orfnis,  in  the  Stvut  dt$  Dtm  Mond**,  for  Msich  15, 1680;  «  valuable 
article,  oompiled  ttota  the  papen  of  TiomAuL 
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adopted  country.  Condi's  well-laid  scheme  was  thus  foiled. 
Yiom^nil  left  Eehl,  and  in  the  month  of  February,  the  protest 
tations  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  Elector  of  Mayenco 
were  supported  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  Condi's  army 
was  ordered  to  leave  Worms,  and  retire  further  into  Germany. 
The  importance  of  this  plot  cannot  be  overrated ;  its  existence 
justifies  the  decrees  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  against  the 
^migr^s,  while  its  failure  marked  the  helplessness  of  the  party 
which  wished  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  but  yet 
did  not  want  to  call  in  foreign  aid. 

The  other  burning  question  was  the  question  of  the  priests 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath.  Qensonn^  and  Qallois  had  been 
sent  by  the  Constituent  to  report  on  the  un-constitutional 
clergy  of  the  western  provinces,  and  they  reported  to  the 
Legislative  that  the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  were  not 
regarded  by  the  peasants  as  priests  at  all  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  with  such  knowledge  Qensonn^  would  have 
tried  to  keep  the  Assembly  from  making  the  mistake  of 
persecuting  the  clergy  who  refused  to  take  the  oath;  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  assisted,  on  the  advice  of  Brissot,  in 
the  attack  made  on  these  unfortunate  priests.  Hardly  had 
the  decree  of  November  9  been  vetoed  by  the  king  than  the 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  priests  began,  which  was  known 
to  touch  the  king  yet  more  nearly,  for  he  himself  believed 
in  his  heart  that  the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  were 
schismatics.  Nevertheless,  as  if  the  Qirondins  had  determined 
to  hurt  his  feelings  and  make  him  suspected  by  the  people^ 
they  passed  the  unjust  decree  of  November  29,  that  if  all 
priests  did  not  take  the  oath  within  a  week,  they  should  be 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  expelled  by  the  directories  of 
the  difierent  departmsnts.  This  violent  decree  was  unjust 
and  impolitic  in  every  respect  It  was  unjust  because  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  taken  possession  of  the  Church 
lands  on  the  distinct  grounds  that  vested  interests  were  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  that  a  fair  pension  should  be  given  to  the 
refractory  priests.  It  was  impolitic  because,  as  Censonn6 
himself  admitted,  the  feeling  of  the  peasants  was  in  fiEivour  of 
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the  refractory  priests.  Nevertheless  the  motion  was  carried, 
and,  as  was  expected,  immediately  vetoed  by  the  king,  oa 
December  19. 

hs,  the  year  closed,  it  became  obvious  that  the  use  of  the 
king's  veto  had  had  a  bad  effect  upon  bis  popularity,  that  the 
people  of  Paris  were  more  than  ever  estranged  from  him,  and 
that  he  could  no  longer  depend,  as  formerly,  upon  the  city 
authorities  to  defend  his  person.  Lafayette,  disgusted  at  the 
loss  of  his  popularity,  and  almost  hating  the  national  guards 
for  their  expressed  distrust  of  him,  resigned  his  post  of  com- 
mandant in  a  hurry;  and  the  Assembly,  adroitly  taking 
advantage  of  his  resignation,  declared  that  for  the  future  there 
should  be  no  eommandant-general  of  Uie  National  Guard  of 
Paria,  but  that  Uie  six  commandants  of  the  l^ons  should 
each  command  in  chief  for  a  month  in  turn.  Still  more 
impoi^ot  was  the  change  in  the  mayoralty.  Bailly,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  perpetual  worry,  resigned  his  office, 
and  Lafayette  had  the  temerity  to  propose  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  offica  Poor  Bailly  had  done  his  best, 
but  he  had  proved  utterly  incapable  as.  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  city  which  demanded  above  all  things  a  firm  ruler  in 
a  time  of  difficulty.  Potion  was  nominated  by  the  Jacobin 
Club  in  opposition  to  Lafayette,  and  was  elected  on  Novem- 
ber 17  by  a  triumphant  majority.  The  change  was  pei^ 
eeptible  at  once,  for  while  Bailly,  with  the  grace  of  an  old 
courtier,  had  gone  to  the  Tuileries  on  January  1,  both  in 
1790  and  in  1791,  to  offer  his  congratulations  to  the  king 
on  the  new  year,  Potion  neglected  all  such  formalities,  and 
remuned  at  the  Uairie  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
own  friends. 

J^me  Potion,  the  successor  of  Bailly,  was  the  deputy  of 
the  extreme  lefl  who  had  shared  the  popular  favoar  bestowed 
upon  Robespierre  at  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Yet  the  character  of  the  two  men  wau  utterly  different ;  tlie 
one,  though  possessing  faults  both  of  mind  and  character,  was 
yet  from  his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  untiring  industry  very  . 
nearly  liMi)£  a  great  man,  while  the  other,  who  was  now  the 
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ruler  of  Paris,  was  a  very  ordinary,  vain,  and  incapable  states* 
man.  J6rdme  Potion,  or  as  he  termed  himself  Potion  de 
Villeneuve,  was  bom  at  Chartres,  in  1760,  and  became  an 
avocat  in  his  native  city.  He  obtained  a  great  reputation 
there,  and,  like  every  ambitious  young  lawyer,  at  once  wrote 
for  the  press,  and  sent  certain  articles  on  the  subject  of  the 
marriage  laws  to  Brissot's  Bibliothique  de  la  Legislation.  He 
was  elected  to  the  States-General  by  the  tiers  ^tat  of  Chartres, 
but  it  was  more  than  eighteen  months  before  his  name  became 
known.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau  that  the 
Radical  party  gained  popularity  with  the  mob,  and  then  it 
was  Potion  rather  than  Robespierre  who  was  singled  out  for 
special  admiration.  His  handsome  face  and  courteous  manners 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  more  than  Robespierre's  austerity ; 
and  while  Robespierre  was  admired.  Potion  was  adored,  until 
his  weakness  became  manifest.  So  greatly  was  he  adored, 
indeed,  that  in  1792  one  Regnault-Warin  actually  wrote  a 
Vie  de  Potion,  comparing  his  life  and  character  to  that  of 
Christ.  A  quotation  from  a  contemporary  pamphlet  will  show 
the  opinion  held  of  the  Radical  leaders  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  "Posterity  will  speak  with  transport,"  it  says, 
"  of  a  citizen  as  incorruptible  as  Potion,  as  inflexible  as  Robes- 
pierre, as  loyal  as  Dubois-Cranc6,  as  philanthropical  as  Gr^oire, 
as  upright  as  Prieur,  as  intrepid  as  Buzot,  as  firm  as  Roederer, 
as  ardent  a  citizen  as  Salle,  as  severe  as  Camus,  as  honest  as 
Anthoine,  as  firm  as  Rewbell,  and  excellent  legislator  as 
them  aU." 

The  authorities  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  who  had 
been  intended  to  control  the  commune  of  Paris  had  also  been 
changed  by  the  elections  of  1791.  The  directory  remained, 
however,  strongly  Constitutional,  and  on  December  5  the  whole 
directory,  with  the  exception  of  Roederer,  the  new  procureur- 
general-syndic,  protested  against  the  decree  of  November  29. 
But  the  council-general  of  the  department  held  very  different 
opinions  to  the  directory,  and  declared  at  their  next  meeting 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  protest,  and  the  directors 
then  humbly  announced  that  they  had  only  protested  as  indi* 
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Tidasts,  not  as  r  corporation.  Neverthelesa  their  humility  did 
not  save  tbem ;  the  sections  of  Paris  denonnced  the  directory 
to  the  Assembly,  and  this  protest  coat  very,  many  of  the 
signatories  their  lives.  One  member,  however,  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  had  not  signed  the  protest;  This 
was  Pierre  Louis  Roederer,  who  hod  been  elected  procurenr- 
general-syndic  of  the  department  on  November  11,  in  the 
place  of  Paatoret,  who  had  resigned  on  being  chosen  a  deputy 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Roederer  was  the  son  of  a  pro- 
cnreur-geQeral  of  t^e  Parlement  of  Metz,  and  was  bom  at  Metz 
in  1754,  He  had  in  1779  become  a  counsellor  of  the  Parle- 
ment of  Metz,  and  then  wrote  upon  political  economy,  and 
became  a  Mend  of  Ihipont  de  Nemours  and  the  physiocrata. 
In  1788  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  States-General,  and 
in  1789  he  hwl  insisted  that  the  city  of  Metz  was  swamped  by 
the  voters  from  the  country  district  around,  and  had  procured 
Metz  a  deputy  for  itself.  As  a  reward  for  his  exertions  he 
had  been  elected  the  deputy  for  Metz,  and  had  made  some 
mark  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  had  been  the  reporter 
of  the  committee  of  public  contributions,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  drawn  up  the  new  stamp  and  patent  laws,  and  had 
expressed  vety  pronounced  opinions  on  the  various  questions 
which  came  before  the  Assembly,  particularly  in  the  debate 
on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  met  his  reward 
now  by  being  elected  procureur -general-syndic  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  year 
1792  has  made  his  name  of  historical  importance  in  the  history 
of  Paris  and  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Jacobin  Club,  which  had  been  greatly  weakened  by 
the  secession  of  so  many  of  its  earliest  members  to  the 
Feuillants,  had  gained  renewed  vigour  after  the  meeting  of 
the  L^slative  Assembly.  It  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  struggle,  and  increased  the  number  of 
ita  affiliated  societies  till  there  was  one,  not  only  in  every 
town  of  importance,  hut  in  very  many  villages  as  welL  In 
the  Jacobius'  a  distinct  rivalry  had  arisen  between  Robespierre 
and  Brissot  which  had  immense  importance  at  a  later  date. 
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Biissot  oflen  managed  to  get  a  majority  against  the  extreme 
members ;  but  as  they  laboured  in  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence, and  took  far  more  pains  than  he  and  his  friends 
did  to  increase  the  power  of  the  club,  he  was  bound  to  be 
beaten  by  them  eventually.  Robespierre,  who  had  been  elected 
public  accuser  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  was  the  real  hero 
of  the  Jacobin  Club ;  and  though  occasionally  beaten  by  Brissot 
and  his  friends  in  the  evening  debates,  his  wonderful  industry 
maintained  his  supremacy  in  the  committees. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  year  1791  closed  very 
gloomily  for  the  court  and  for  the  king.  The  new  Assembly 
was  more  violently  hostile  to  the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  than  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been, 
and  little  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  it  in  a  struggle. 
The  flight  to  Varennes  had  been  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  The  shortlived  vigour 
of  Lafayette,  on  July  17,  had  been  without  effect,  because  the 
provinces  were  still  more  advanced  in  ideas  of  revolution  than 
Paris  itself,  and  had  sent  up  deputies  to  the  new  Assembly 
who  would  effectually  undo  the  work  of  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  example  which 
Lafayette  had  made  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  It  is  as  the  expression  of  the  concentrated 
opinion  of  the  provinces  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  must 
at  first  be  regarded;  and  the  fact  that  its  most  powerful 
members  had  flocked  to  the  Jacobins  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  extended  power  of  the  club. 
New  elements  had  appeared  among  the  Girondins  and  Jacobins 
in  the  provinces ;  and  if  the  king  and  his  friends  had  been 
unable  to  outwit  or  overcome  the  majority  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  was  at  heart  sincerely  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  monarchy,  how  could  they  expect  that,  weakened  by 
insult  and  regarded  as  a  traitor  for  his  flight  to  Varennes,  he 
could  have  succeeded  against  the  new  Assembly  ?  And  more 
important  than  the  attitude  of  Assembly  was  the  attitude  of 
Paris,  for  the  advanced  revolutionists  of  the  city  were  now 
entirely  in  harmony  through  the  Jacobins  with  the  provinces ; 
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aod,  in  its  Advance  towards  a  republic,  Paris  feit  itself  the 
representative  of  France.  New  men  had  entei-ed  on  the  scene 
in  the  place  of  the  old,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
great  orators  of  the  Qironde  had  more  political  insight  tnuu 
the  great  orators  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 


CHAPTER   It 

THE  GIBONDIir  MTNTSTBY. 

The  altitude  of  the  Girondins  and  Jacobins  towards  the  idea  of  a  foreigfii 
war — New  ministry — The  Comte  de  Narbonnc — Narbonne's  policy 
with  regard  to  the  war — Professor  Koch — The  Legislative  Assembly 
menaces  the  Emperor  Leopold — His  answer  and  death — The  reign 
of  Leopold  and  his  advice  to  Marie  Antoinette — Dismissal  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  formation  of  a  Girondin  ministry — Dumouriez — Roland — - 
The  "  bonnet  rouge  " — Robespierre's  and  Dumouriez'  attitude  towards 
it— F^te  given  to  the  released  Swiss  soldiers  of  Ch&teau-Vieux— War 
declared  against  Austria, 

When  the  king  had  dared  to  express  his  own  will  by  vetoing 
the  decree  against  the  6migT4s  on  November  9,  the  Qirondin 
party  determined  to  wound  him  yet  more  nearly  by  opening 
an  attack  on  what  they  called  the  Austrian  Committee  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  more  particularly  on  the  king's  own  brother-in- 
law,  the  emperer.  This  manoeuvre  was  entirely  the  work  of 
Brissot,  who  had  persuaded  Guadet  and  Gensonnd  that  the 
best  mode  of  establishing  a  republic  in  Franco,  and  destroying 
the  monarchy,  was  to  have  a  great  war.  He  also  knew  very 
well  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  Girondin  party  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  believed  that  he 
would,  by  showing  his  knowledge  in  the  debates  on  the  subject^ 
gain  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  enthusiastic  Girondins  wore  not  slow  to  take  up  a  subject 
on  which  thoy  could  expend  so  much  eloquence,  and  b^an 
loudly  to  clamour  for  war.  With  the  thoughtlessness  of  young 
men  they  hardly  understood  how  serious  a  thing  war  is,  and 
of  course  did  not  recognize  that  they  themselves  were  not 
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strong  enongh  men  to  rule  France  during  the  crisis  of  a 
European  war.  Nevertheless  they  went  gaily  on,  and  sooii, 
not  only  the  people  of  Paris,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  France  were  clamouring  for  war.  The  king,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Assembly,  had  written  to  the  smaller  German 
princes  and  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor,  and  had 
courageously  defended  the  answer  of  the  latter  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  But  there  was  about  him  a  party  which  was  quite 
as  anxious  for  war  as  the  Qirondins  themselves — a  party 
which  believed  that  in  a  great  war  the  supreme  power  would 
revert  to  the  king.  Louis  himself  hardly  sympathized  with 
these  advisers,  but  he  felt  forced  into  the  line  of  policy  they 
advocated.  It  is  never  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  the< 
French  nation  wish  for  war.  No  reverses  have  ever  tamed ' 
the  desire  for  military  glory,  and  the  popularity  which  the 
Qirondins  had  hoped  to  obtain  was  abuhdantly  showered  on 
them.  Only  one  party  systematically  opposed  the  war.  That 
was  the  party  of  the  extreme  Jacobins,  Uie  very  men  who, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  and  to 
prove  their  greatness.  These  extreme  leaders  opposed  the 
war  on  two  grounds.  Danton  and  Robespierre  hated  war  in 
itself,  though  they  did  not  fear  it,  and  Marat  cried,  in  his  A-mi 
dv,  Peuple,  "  Who  is  it  that  suffers  in  a  war  ?  Not  the  rich, 
but  the  poor ;  not  the  high-bom  officer,  but  the  poor  peasant" 
But  the  Jacobin  leaders  had  also  a  more  selfish  reason  for 
opposing  the  war.  They  knew,  aa  well  as  the  Girondins 
or  the  king's  friends,  that  a  successful  foreign  war  would 
strengthen  either  its  advocates  or  the  executive,  and  they 
feared  that  it  would  cause  the  Revolution  to  pass  through 
a  more  bitter  phase  than  it  had  yet  experienced.  It  may  be 
true  that  they  expected  war  would  strengthen  the  king  or  the 
Girondins,  and  thus  overthrow  their  own  party ,  but  still 
more  clearly  did  they  perceive  that  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
them  would  cause  most  terrible  bloodshed.  The  spirit  of 
Uirabeau  seemed  to  have  iallen  on  Danton  when  he  thundered 
against  the  evils  of  a  foreign  war.  The  debates  in  the  Jacobin 
Club  on  this  subject  are  extremely  instructive  and  interesting. 
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On  November  28  Robespierre  first  appeared  in  the  dub  after 
a  visit  to  his  native  place,  and  began  a  spirited  debate  by 
arguing  that,  though  war  might  be  justified,  it  was  not 
expedient.  Danton  and  Collot  d'Herbois  followed  him,  and 
expressed  their  detestation  of  the  idea  of  war  yet  more  forcibly. 
On  December  12  Carra  the  journalist,  and  Dubois-Cranc6  who 
was  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  eamestiy 
opposed  the  war,  and  Robespierre  then  declared  the  same 
opinion  which  he  had  put  forth  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
on  Le  Chapelier's  motion  of  February,  1791,  that  the  case  of 
the  Emigres  was  not  one  which  called  for  special  legislation, 
and  that  'such  special  legislation  would  weaken  the  power  of 
the  law  in  general  This  noble  protest  for  justice  to  the 
^migrds,  raised  when  all  France  was  clamouring  for  their 
punishment,  of  itself  proves  Robespierre's  courage.  On 
December  16  Brissot  came  down  to  the  Jacobins'  to  defend  his 
fiftvourite  measure,  but  was  opposed  and  completely  vanquished 
in  debate  by  Danton,  and  on  December  19  even  Biilaud- 
Yarenne,  the  most  severe  Jacobin  of  all,  condemned  the  war. 
These  sentiments  of  the  extreme  Jacobins  it  is  most  important 
to  notice  at  once,  for  it  is  generally  believed  and  has  oft^i 
been  declared  that  they  were  the  reaJ  authors  of  the  great  war 
which  was  to  change  tiie  whole  face  of  Europe. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  country's  clamour  the  king  felt 
bound  to  8uri*ender  his  longing  for  peace,  and  by  a  complete 
change  of  ministry  a  new  departure  appeared  in  the  royal 
policy.  Such  a  ministerial  change  to  mark  a  new  departure 
had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  Mirabeau's,  and  the  first 
resignation  among  the  ministry  was  that  of  his  old  corre- 
spondent, the  Comte  de  Montmorin.  On  November  29  Valdec 
de  Lessart,  who  had  proved  his  incompetence  in  the  affair  of 
Avignon,  and  had  not  been  a  success  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  was  removed  to  the  Foreign  Office  after  the  post  had 
been  refused  by  four  diplomatists,  De  Moustier,  Sdgur,  Choiseul- 
Gouffier,  and  Barth^lemy,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  a 
friend  of  Duport  du  Tertre's,  Cahier  de  Qerville,  who  was 
deputy  procureur-syndic  to  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  had 
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been  a  commustoner  to  inquire  into  the  aSur  of  Nancj. 
Connt  Bertnutd  de  Uoleville,  an  ardent  Royalist,  became 
Hinister  of  tlie  Marine.  But  the  most  important  change  waa 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Duportail,  who  had  been  dis- 
credited by  the  la^ty  of  the  War  Office  with  regard  to 
Avignon,  and  he  was  succeeded  aa  Minister  of  War  by  the 
Comte  de  Narbonne,  on  December  7. 

Louis,  Comte  de  Narbonn&-Lara,  came  of  the  very  old 
Spanish  family  of  Lara,  and  had  been  bom  at  Colomo,  near 
Parma,  in  1755,  and  he  was  therefore  a  comparatively  young 
man  when  he  entered  office.  His  mother  had  been  lady  of 
honour  to  Elizabeth,  duchess  of  Parma,  aunt  of  Looia  XVL, 
and  his  father  waa  first  gentleman  of  the  royal  chamber.  In 
1760  he  had  been  brought  to  Versailles,  where  he  waa  educated 
under  the  eyes  of  the  king's  aunts,  Mesdamea  Adelaide  and 
Tictoire,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  Dauphin,  the  father  of 
Louis  ZTI.,  taught  him  Qreek.  Court  favour  caused  bis 
rapid  promotion  in  the  army,  and  he  was  successively  in  the 
gendarmerie  and  the  dragoons,  and  then  colonel  in  succession 
of  tiia  raiments  Angoumois  and  Royal  Piedmont,  and  chevalier 
dlionnear  to  Madame  Adelaide.  He  waa  very  ambitioua,  and 
after  marrying  a  rich  faeiresa  in  X782,  took  lessons  in  inter- 
national law  from  Professor  Koch  of  Strasbourg,  to  fit  him  for 
political  life.  In  the  year  1790  he  waa  thanked  by  the  Con- 
aUtnent  Assembly  for  the  good  order  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  the  department  of  the  Doubs  by  faia  regiment;  and 
in  February,  1791,  he  reportod  the  arrest  of  the  princesses  to 
the  Assembly.^  He  afterwards  accompanied  them  safely  to 
Rome,  and  on  hia  return  was  promoted  mar^chal-de-camp. 
His  intiouujy  with  Madame  de  Stael  had  been  remarked  ever 
since  1789,  and  a  clever  pi^  de  cii'Constance  called  "Les 
Litrignes  de  Madame  de  Stael "  attributed  the  arrest  of  the 
royal  fugitives  to  information  which  Karbonne  had  given  to 
his  beloved.*    Madame  de   Stael   had  set  her  heart  on  her 

'  VoL  I,  chap.  liv.,  p.  424. 

*  Let  mfri;*'**  <'<  Madaim»  de  Stael  a  I'oeeaiioti  da  dipart  dt  JUMtlamei 
da  Fraaea,  in  B.H.— F.  488.  (9). 
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lover  s  being  in  the  ministry,  and  in  December,  1791,  aftei 
great  difficulty  and  many  intiigues,  he  was  appointed  War 
Minister.  Though  Spanish  by  birth,  he  had  more  than  the 
usual  French  vivacity.  Handsome,  eloquent,  and  dashing,  he 
was  a  model  leader  of  the  gay  young  men  of  Paris  who  had 
not  emigrated.  Without  the  real  ability  of  S^gur,  or  the  wit 
of  Boufflers,  he  had  yet  clear  political  insight,  and,  now  that 
he  had  got  his  opportunity,  he  determined  to  use  it  to  save 
the  monarchy  in  spite  of  itself. 

His  idea  was  to  beat  the  Girondins  on  their  own  ground, 
and,  by  assuming  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  war,  to  attract 
the  popularity  which  the  Girondins  hoped  for,  to  the  king 
himself.  K  it  were  believed  that  the  king  was  the  real  head 
j  of  the  party  of  war,  Nai'bonne  thought  that  neither  he  nor  the 
(  queen  would  be  again  accused  of  intrigues  with  the  emperor, 
I  and  that  they  would  thus  repair  the  injury  done  to  their 
^  popularity  by  the  flight  to  Varennea  But  he  also  hoped  that 
the  monarchy  would  gain  power  by  the  war  after  it  had 
gained  popularity.  If  the  war  was  successful,  King  Louis  XVL 
and  his  great  minister  Narbonne  would  be  the  victorious  heroes 
of  France;  and  then  would  not  both  king  and  minister  be 
firmly  established  in  authority  ?  and  if  the  war  went  badly 
for  France,  would  not  the  people  give  more  power  to  the  chief 
of  the  executive  in  order  to  remedy  disasters  ?  With  such 
sentiments,  Narbonne  accompanied  the  king  to  the  Assembly 
on  December  14 ;  and  after  his  Majesty's  defence  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  letter,  the  minister  declared  that  though  the  king  did 
not  want  war  he  wished  to  be  ready  for  war,  and  amidst  loud 
applause  from  the  deputies  he  stated  that  the  king  intended 
to  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  readiness  on 
the  frontier,  in  three  armies  under  the  command  of  Lafayette, 
Brochambeau,  and  Liickner  respectively ;  and  that  he  himself 
was  going  at  once  to  start  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  transports  by  the  Assembly, 
and  Narbonne  started  in  high  spirits  for  the  frontier.  His 
popularity  seemed  so  firmly  established  and  his  patriotism 
so  pure,  that  not  only  was  he  defended  by  Condorcet  and 
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other  Jacobins,  but  even  Robespierre  declarefl  tbat  Narbonne 
"  appeared  worthy  of  the  ccmGdence  of  the  people,"  though  he 
disapproved  of  his  warlilce  iDtontiona  The  proclamation  of 
war  was  hurried  on  by  a  motion  which  Qenaonn^  carried  on 
January  I,  and  which  be  begged  the  Assembly  to  pass  as 
a  new  year's  gift  to  the  nation.  He  proposed  that  Monsieur, 
the  Comte  d'Aitois,  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  Calonne  and  all  the 
chief  adviaera  of  the  princes,  the  Vicomte  de  Uirabeau,  the 
Marquis  de  Laqueillo  and  all  the  noisy  Royalists  of  Coblentz, 
should  be  accused  of  conapiracy  gainst  the  Constitution.  On 
January  11  Xarbonne  returned  from  his  tour  of  inspection, 
iuid  announced — which  was  absolutely  false — that  the  deport- 
ments of  the  north  were  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  that 
the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  the  generals  commanding  in 
chief  for  their  exertions.  He  persuaded  the  king  to  create 
LUckner  and  Rochambcau  marshals  of  France,  but  nothing 
could  obtain  the  same  honour  for  Lafayette.  On  the  same 
night,  at  the  Jacobins',  Robespierre  had  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  being  an  aristocrat,  which  Brissot 
brought  against  him.  His  speech  had  an  enormous  success, 
and  on  January  20,  on  the  proposal  of  old  Dusaulx,  the  trans- 
lator of  Juvenal,  the  rivals  embraced  each  other.  In  spite  of 
this  scene,  the  chief  of  the  politicians,  whom  Marat  called 
"the  little  statesmen,"  was  for  the  future  the  open  enemy  of 
the  favourite  tribune  of  the  people.  The  war  parties  now 
spent  tiieir  time  in  the  Assembly  in  advocating  the  proposed 
war.  The  words  of  Marat  and  of  the  Jacobins  were  alike  dis- 
regarded, and  the  main  subject  of  contention  was,  who  should 
lave  the  credit  of  declaring  war, — the  king  and  Narbonne,  or 
Erissot  and  the  Glrondins.  The  diplomatic  committee,  which 
had  been  established  in  imitation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  sections,  the  one  led  by  Qeu- 
Bonn^  and  Brissot  and  the  other  by  Professor  Koch.  Qensonn^, 
was  no  statesman,  and  had  been  easily  persuaded  by  Brissot 
that  the  declaration  of  war  would  hasten  the  faJl  of  the  king. 
But  unfortunately  be  possessed  an  eloquent  tongue  which  the 
wiser  professor  of  international  lav  cotUd  not  rival 
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Christoph  Wilhelm  von  Koch  *  was  born  at  Bonxwiller,  in 
Alsace,  in  1737.  His  father  was  financial  counsellor  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  sent  his  son  to  the 
university  of  Strasbourg,  where  he  eventually  became  pro- 
fessor of  international  law.  Strasbourg,  from  its  geographical 
position,  was  the  best  place  for  the  education  of  intending 
diplomatists,  and  Schoepflin  had  raised  the  reputation  of  its 
university  for  the  teaching  of  history  and  international  law  to  a 
very  great  height.  Under  Professor  Koch  were  ediKated  most 
of  the  statesmen  who  made  their  mark  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  end  of  the  revolutionary  period ;  and  Mettemich;  Nessel- 
rode,  Oubril,  Galitzin,  Cobenzl,  S^gur,  Lord  Elgin,  Maret,  and 
Narbonne  himself  were  among  his  pupils.  He  was  an  earnest 
Protestant,  and  his  first  appearance  in  political  life  was  to 
demand  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  preservation  of  the 
property  of  the  Protestants  of  Alsace,  which  was  granted  by 
decree  on  August  17,  1790.  In  1791  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department  of  the  Bas- 
Rhin,  and  was  immediately  chosen  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
committee.  From  his  wide  learning  and  his  reputation  his 
advice  was  always  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  by 
prudent  members  of  the  Assembly ;  but  the  Girondins  despised 
him  as  a  pedant,  and  Brlssot  conceitedly  imagined  that  he 
knew  far  more  about  foreign  politics  and  international  law 
than  the  most  famous  professor  in  Europe.  Koch  pointed  out, 
on  October  22,  his  fear  that  a  decree  on  the  question  of  the 
^migr6s  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  treaty  obligations,  and  on 
November  22  he  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  report  on  behalf 
of  the  diplomatic  committee,  in  which  he  examined  the  state 
of  Europe,  and  showed  that  if  customs  of  international  courtesy 
were  not  infringed  there  was  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  would  declare  war  against  France. 
During  the  early  months  of  1792  he  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
diplomatic  committee,  but  he  gave  both  the  committee  and 

*  Vie.  de  Koch,  by  J.  G.  Schweighoeuser,  Strasbourg,  1816,  and  Notice 
hfographUpie  snr  M,  de  Koch,  by  F.  Schoell,  prefixed  to  vol.  i«  of  hiB 
edition  of  Koch's  llvttolre  ahregSe  des  TraU6$,    Paris  :  1817. 
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the  Assembly  no  reason  to  say  that  they  had  not  been  warned 
of  the  danger  of  their  proceedings.  From  tlie  nature  of  hia 
stadies  Koch  was  not  an  interesting  speaker ;  and  though  his 
pupils  acknowledged  how  much  they  owed  him,  they  were 
apt  to  consider  themselves  far  wiser  than  their  teacher. 

On  January  ll  GensonnS,  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
moved  that  the  A^embly  should  request  the  king  to  demand 
from  the  emperor  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Koch  pointed 
out  that  what  the  emperor  hail  done  was  not  done  from  any 
hostility  to  France,  but  from  hia  duty  as  head  of  the  empire. 
He  had,  in  fact,  informed  the  elector  of  Tr&ves  that,  if  ho  was 
Httacked  by  France,  he  could  count  on  the  support  of  the 
empire.  This  behaviour  greatly  incensed  the  Qirondins,  who, 
though  they  hoped  for  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Rhenish 
States,  felt  some  hesitation  in  engaging  at  once  in  a  war  with 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Narbonne,  too,  was  afraid  to  have  all 
Europe  against  him,  ajid  persuaded  the  king  to  send  S^gur, 
who  held  the  highest  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  in  France, 
to  \xj  to  detach  the  King  of  Prussia  from  his  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  QenBonnfs  motion  was  followed  by  one  proposed 
by  Guadet,  that  whoever  directly  or  indirectly  proposed  to 
alter  the  Constitution  or  to  listen  to  any  mediation  on  behalf  of 
the  ^migr&  should  be  guilty  of  "  Ifese-nation."  On  January  25 
Brissot  moved  that  the  king  should  he  invited  to  state  formally 
to  the  emperor  that,  if  he  did  not  promise  to  renounce  his 
attempts  against  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and  unity  of 
Uie  French  nation  before  March  1,  his  silence  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  declaration  of  war.  In  vain  did  Professor  Koch 
argue  that  such  a  declaration  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
tho  known  principles  of  international  law,  or  with  the  rights 
possessed  by  the  government  of  any  nation ;  in  vain  did  he 
say  that  to  insult  the  emperor  was  not  the  best  way  to  secure 
a  strong  position  for  France  abroad.  Though  he  was  supported 
with  great  ability  by  Mathieu  Dumas  and  Jacques  Beugnot,  a 
young  Feuillant,  who,  after  failing  to  be  elected  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  had  been  returned  for  the  Aube  to  the 
Legislative,  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  and  of  H^rault  de 
S^elles  secured  the  adoption  of  Bnasot'e  motion. 
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On  March  1  the  emperor's  answer,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Kauuitz  and  contained  an  attack  upon  the  Jacobins/ 
was  read  by  the  minister  De  Lessart  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  but  hardly  was  it  finished  when  a  rumour  arose 
that  the  answer  had  really  been  drawn  up  by  Bamave  and 
Dupori  One  deputy  then  went  further,  and  even  accused 
De  Lessart  of  having  himself  composed  the  emperor's  answer. 
The  correspondence  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  her  brother 
shows  clearly  that  in  reality  she  suggested  the  emperor's  ' 
answer,'  for  in  his  affection  for  his  sister  he  was  ready  to  do 
what  he  could  to  improve  her  position,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  both  hated  and  feai'ed  a  war  with  France.  Hardly  had  the 
excitement  caused  by  his  letter  grown  to  its  height,  when  the 
news  suddenly  arrived  in  Paris  that  the  Emperor  Leopold  had 
died  on  that  very  1st  of  March. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  a  very  serious 
blow  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  France.  He  had  become  at 
a  very  early  age  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  has  already 
been  noticed  as  one  of  those  benevolent  despots  whose  work 
was  so  notable  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  called  the  economist  king  from  his  physiocratic  tendencies^ 
and  by  his  skilful  distribution  of  the  weight  of  taxation  had 
greatly  enriched  his  Italian  principality.  He  had  also  sup- 
ported Scipio  de  Ricci  in  his  Church  policy.  That  bishop  had 
perceived  the  general  disrepute  into  which  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Tuscany  had  fiollen,  and  had  taken  measures  to  make  it 
more  national  by  decreasing  the  number  of  bishoprics  and  of 
monks,  and  by  spending  a  larger  proportion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  on  education,  hospitals,  and  charity ;  and  in  all  his 
Qndeavours  Leopold  had  warmly  seconded  him.^  When,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  imperial  throne,  he  found  a  difficult  task  before  him. 

»  Vivenot's  Qiicttcn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375-379. 

*  Yon  Ameth*8  Mari^  AnUnivette,  Joseph  11.,  und  Leopcid  IL  Iht 
Brieficechsd,     Vienna :  1866. 

*  M^moires  de  tScipion  de  Ricci,  reformateur  du  Caiholi/nsmef  by  De 
Potter.    2  vols.,  1826. 
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Everywhere  the  thorough-going  reforms  of  Joseph  had  dis- 
tracted the  empire.  The  Netherlands  were  in  open  rebellion, 
and  were  divided  into  three  distinct  parties — those  who  sup- 
ported the  imperial  power,  the  Vandemootists  who  wished  for 
the  old  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Vonckists 
who  hoped  for  a  revolution  after  the  manner  of  that  in  France. 
Leopold  had  also  to  deal  with  revolts  in  Hungary  and  discon- 
ieak  in  Bohemia,  while  the  position  of  the  Empire  in  Germany 
had  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  Joseph, 
and  a  le^ue  had  been  formed  against  it,  heiided  by  Prussia. 
During  hia  two  years'  reign  Leopold  entirely  appeased  the 
internal  disturbances  in  his  dominions ;  conciliated  the  princes 
of  the  empire  by  his  prudent  conduct;  and  turned  Prussia 
from  a  half-concealed  enemy  into  an  ally.  With  such  difiBcult 
work  to  do  he  had  not  had  much  time  to  bestow  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  his  sister's  position.  He  knew  too  well  the 
tendency  of  the  movement  to  underrate  its  power,  and  would 
rather  have  forestalled  the  influence  of  revolutionary  ideas  by 
doing  aa  he  had  done  in  Tuscany,  and  freely  giving  the  people 
their  liberties,  instead  of  trying  to  fight  against  those  liberties 
either  in  France  or  Qermany.  The  loss  of  such  a  prudent 
counsellor  was  a  heavy  one  for  Marie  Antoinette.  He  had 
always  advised  her  not  to  depend  on  foreign  help,  and  above 
all  things  to  be  sincere  and  not  to  be  suspected  of  playing  a 
double  part ;  for,  aa  he  hinted,  many  of  the  misfortunes  which 
she  suffered  arose  from  her  own  double  dealing. 

At  no  time  did  this  unfortunate  propensity  of  the  queen 
appear  to  greater  disadvantage  than  in  the  dismissal  of 
Narbonne,  on  March  9.  The  young  minister  had  done  what 
no  other  minister  had  done  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  made  a  genuine  bid,  on  the  king's  behalf,  for 
popular  favour,  as  the  head  of  the  fightii^  part  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  bid  had  been  made  openly  and  creditably. 
That  Narbonne  was  personally  a  very  v^n  and  frivolous 
young  man  may  be  granted ;  but  he  had  certainly  not  deserved 
the  abrupt  dismissal  which  he  received.  As  a  statesman,  he 
had  done  noUiing  but  make  a  false  report  to  the  A;isembly  as 
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to  the  efSciency  of  the  French  army,  which  was  to  have  a  £atal 
result ;  but  as  a  politician,  he  had  done  much. 

The  exact  course  of  the  complicated  intrigues  which  ended  in 
his  fall  is  difficult  to  be  traced,  but  Narbonne  had  never  had  a 
majority  in  the  Ministry,  and  had  been  steadily  opposed  by 
De  Lessart  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  His  dismissal  was 
delivered  in  the  most  insulting  manner;  but  the  schemes  of 
his  opponents  reacted  on  themselves,  for  on  the  very  day  after 
his  dismissal,  De  Lessart  was  not  only  condemned  by  the 
Assembly,  but  ordered  to  be  impeached,  and  with  him  the  rest 
of  the  Ministers  resigned.  The  Chevalier  de  Grave,  a  poetaster  ^ 
and  man  of  no  authority,  succeeded  Narbonne,  and  on  his 
recommendation,  supported  by  Laporte,  the  intendant  of  the 
Civil  List,  Dumouriez  was  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs;*  Roland,  the  "virtuous  Roland,"  and  husband  of 
Madame  Roland,  was  on  March  17  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  by  the  influence  of  Brissot,  in  spite  of  persistent 
rumours  that  the  post  would  be  given  to  Dietrich,  the  able 
and  patriotic  mayor  of  Strasbourg;^  and  two  days  afterwards, 
Duranthon,  a  man  of  no  weight,  but  a  friend  of  the  Qirondins 
and  procureur  to  the  commune  of  Bordeaux,  succeeded  Duport 
du  Tertre  as  Minister  of  Justice ;  Clavi^re,  the  assistant  of 
Mirabeau,  became  Minister  of  the  Finances,  and  Lacoste 
Minister  of  the  Marine.  This  change  of  ministry  was  simply 
throwing  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Girondins ;  and  why  the  king  and  queen  should  have 

*  The  following  passage  from  the  unpublished  memoirs  of  Comte 
Thomas  d'Espinchal,  quoted  in  Mcge*s  edition  of  Babusson-Lamothe's 
Lettres  aiir  VAssemblie  Legidatiuey  p.  131,  is  worth  noting  :  *'  The  Ghey»- 
lier  de  Grave  is  a  little  pedant,  a  little  philosopher,  a  little  sentimental 
poet,  and  a  fanatical  little  Jacobin,  and  he  will  most  assuredly  be  a  very 
little  minister.  It  is  odd  enough  to  see  a  little  Knight  of  Malta,  only 
known  at  Paris  by  some  little  verses  and  the  little  romance  of  the  FoU€ 
de  Saint  Joseph^  becoming  a  minister.  .  .  .  He  has  already  been  to  pay 
his  homage  and  return  thanks  to  the  Jacobin  club,  and  has  appesjred 
there  in  the  hoiinet  rouge.** 

*  Rabu88on-Lamothe*s  Lettres  9wr  VAssemUie  Legidative^  p.  132. 

*  Mage's  Correspondance  de  Georges  CoxUhon,  p.  106  ;  Oscar  Browning's 
Despatches  of  Earl  Oower^  p.  162. 
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decided  to  diamiss  Karbonne,  &nd  take  into  odico  these  almost 
avowed  Republicans,  bos  never  aatiafactorily  been  explained. 
PofiHibly  the  tn&nceuvre  suggested  by  Mirabeau,  in  the  October 
of  1790,  to  form  a  ministry  among  the  opponents  of  the  king 
in  order  to  teach  them  sobriety  by  giving  them  responsibility, 
may  have  been  the  motive ;  but  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  choosing  for  office  men  like  Duport  and  Lameth,  who 
gincerely  believed  in  monarchy,  and  catling  into  power  these 
friends  of  the  Qirondins.  From  the  moment  they  were  ap- 
pointed, the  slight  hope  which  existed,  that  the  king  might 
have  been  able  to  rally  warlike  France  round  him,  was  gone, 
and  it  was  very  soon  shown  that  his  new  ministers  had  their 
own  party  interests  at  heart,  not  his  authority.  Among  the 
new  ministers  there  were  only  two,  if  Clavifere  be  excepted, 
who  ranked  above  mediocrity ;  the  one  by  his  genuine  ability, 
the  other  by  his  perfect  self-complacency,  Dumouriez  and 
Boland. 

Chaiies  Francis  Dup^rier,  generally  known  as  Damouriez, 
who  had,  aflier  a  chequered  life,  ftiU  of  adventures,  now  become 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  came  of  a  family  of  iio&Ifisse  Ae  la 
robe,  and  was  bom  at  Cambrai  on  January  25,  1730.^  His 
father  was  on  officer  in  the  Regiment  Royal  Fii^dmont,  who, 
afler  sending  his  son  to  the  College  Louis- le-Grand  at  Paris, 
obtained  his  nomination  to  his  own  regiment,  with  which  the 
young  man  served  in  Hanover  in  1757.  He  served  with  the 
greatest  distinction  all  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
especially  at  the  battle  of  Klosterkampen,  where  be  lost  a 
finger  and  was  taken  prisoner.  At  the  end  of  the  war  be  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  Cross  of  Saint  Louis  and  a 
nominal  pension,  in  spite  of  his  twenty-two  wounds.  He  was 
only  twenty-four  and  had  shown  himself  a  brave  officer,  but 
OS  he  had  no  influence  his  career  in  the  army  was  closed. 
He  first  wandered  about  Europe  on  secret  missions  for  the 
great  minister  Choiseul,  and  visited  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 

>  Dot  Leben  du  Qa^ral  Thtmoaria,  by  A.  Ton  BojcntlawakL  3  vols, 
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and  was  then  employed  in  the  campaign  in  Corsica.    But  a 
larger  field  for  his  powers  of  diplomacy  soon  offered  itself,  and 
he  became  the  favourite  pupil  of  Favier,  the  deep-thinking 
politician,   whose  influence  appears  throughout  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Revolution,  who  introduced  him  into  that  curious 
network  of  secret  intrigue,  which  is  known  as  the  secret  policy 
of  Louis  XV.*    In  that  policy  he  played  an  important  party 
and  in  the  years  1771  and  1772,  in  compliance  with  the  secret 
orders  of  the  king,  he  organized  the  resistance  of  the  Poles 
against  the  partition  of  Poland.     But  however  well  his  work 
was  done,  it  was  not  authorized  by  the  French  Ministry,  and 
in  1772  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained 
until  the  accession  of  Louis  XYL  in  1774.    After  his  release 
he  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  armyt  and  eventually  became 
commandant  at  Cherbourg,  where  he  won  great  popularity  by 
accepting  the  post  of  colonel  of  the  National  Guard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.     But  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
Paris,  and  his  great  desire  was  for  political   employment, 
Montmorin  knew  of  his  ability  and  sent  him  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Belgium,  and  he  afterwards  became  commandant  at 
Niort,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Qensonn^,  when  on 
his  mission  in  the  departments  of  the  west.    He  had  conciliated 
so  many  people  that  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  at  De 
Grave's  offering  him  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.    He  had 
served  under  Montmorin,  was  a  schoolfellow  of  De  Lessart, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Laporte,  the  intendant  of  the  Civil 
List,  so  that  the  king  and  the  courtiers  believed  him  to  be  a 
true  Royalist,  while,  owing  to  his  friendship  with  Gensonn^ 
the  Girondins  trusted  that  he  was  of  their  opiniona     Yet  he 
really  cared  for  neither  party.    Though  enough  of  a  statesman 
to  see  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  executive,  he  had 
no  sentiment  of  attachment  to  royalty  in  itself,  or  to  the 
person  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  world 
to  be  seduced  by  the  brilliant  dreams  of  the  Girondina     His 
passion  was  the  management  of  foreign  policy.    He  had  served 

*  Broglie's  Lt  Secret  du  Roi,  vol.  ii.  p.  112  ;  Un  Odnh'aL  diplomats  cm 
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long  in  subordinate  diplomatic  positions,  and  now  at  last  he 
was  to  direct  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  France,  and  the  pupil 
of  Favier  was  to  show  to  the  world  the  truth  of  his  master's 
conceptions!  His  great  political  fault  was  in  underrating 
the  influence  of  revolutionary  feeling  in  France  and  entirely 
neglecting  home  affairs.  This  carelessness  kept  him  from  being 
a  great  statesman,  and  proved  his  inferiority  to  Mimbeau. 
Tet  Dumouriez  was  by  far  the  ablest  man  who  had  taken 
office  since  the  Revolution  began.  He  had  clearly  defined 
ideas  about  foreign  policy,  perspicacity,  courage,  and  energy, 
and,  had  he  possessed  a  great  colleague  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  must  have  made  for  himself  an  even  greater  name  as 
a  Foreign  Minister  than  the  victories  of  Yalmy  and  Jemmappes 
made  for  him  as  a  general  But  he  had  not  a  great  colleague, 
for  it  was  the  "  virtuous  "  Roland  who  assumed  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  when  Dumouriez  went  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Jean  Marie  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  the  most  important 
colleague  of  Dumouriez,  belonged,  as  he  did,  to  the  noblesse  de 
la  robe,  and  was  bom  at  Yillefranche,  near  Lyons,  in  1752. 
He  entered  the  civil  service  in  the  department  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  at  an  early  age,  and  by  his  inquiries  into  foreign 
manufactories  and  his  able  reports  soon  obtained  a  distinguished 
Imputation  as  an  industrious  public  servant  He  held  the  office 
of  inspector-general  of  factories  at  Amiens,  when  Mademoiselle 
Gurnet  introduced  him  to  Manon  Jeanne  Philipon,  and  he  at 
once  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  loved  her  far  more  ardently 
than  she  loved  him,  but  she  believed  that  she  could  be  of  use 
to  him  in  his  work,  and  could  thus  do  good  to  humanity,  and 
so,  after  a  courtship  of  five  years,  she  married  hinu  In  1786 
he  was  promoted  to  the  inspector-generalship  at  Lyons,  and 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  local 
politics  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  mayor.  Though 
defeated  in  this  attempt,  he  was  in  1791  deputed  by  the  city 
of  Lyons  to  represent  its  condition  to  the  Constituent  Aasembly, 
and  on  his  return  he  founded  a  branch  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
there.  His  post  at  Lyons  was  soon  suppressed,  and  then  he 
took  rp  his  residence  at  Faris^  where  his  wife's  drawing-room 
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became  the  meeting-place  of  the  young  Girondins.  It  was 
through  his  wife  that  he  became  a  man  of  im[>ortance,  for  she 
was  never  tired  of  insisting  on  his  fitness  for  office,  and  her 
friends  at  last  secured  his  nomination,  in  March,  1792,  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Roland  was  really  the  virtuous  and 
honest  man  he  prided  himself  upon  being,  but  he  was  nothing 
more.  An  able  and  industrious  clerk  was  not  likely  to  become 
a  great  minister.  He  performed  the  actual  duties  of  his  office 
admirably,  drew  up  his  reports  laboriously,  and  was  punctual 
and  methodical,  but  he  had  no  grasp  of  affairs,  and,  contented 
to  do  his  day's  work,  he  did  not  look  ahead.  Such  a  man  was 
not  the  colleague  Dumouriez  needed ;  no  statesmanlike  ideas 
were  to  be  expected  from  him,  and  the  husband  of  Madame 
Roland  allowed  matters  at  home  to  drifts  while  Dumouriez 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  strike  out  a  successful  policy  abroad. 
A  curious  incident  which  succeeded  Dumouriez'  appoint- 
ment as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  must  be  remarked,  as  it 
not  only  illustrates  his  character,  and  that  of  Robespierre,  but 
also  the  change  for  the  worse  in  popular  opinion  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  sentiments  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
revolutionists.  It  also  forms  an  instructive  commentary  oa 
Dumouriez*  famous  sarcasm,  "Then  all  is  lost^"  when  a  horror- 
struck  master  of  the  ceremonies  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  wearing  ribbons  in 
his  shoes  instead  of  bueklea  These  young  enthusiasts  had 
declared  that  all  true  patriots  should  wear  on  their  heads  the 
red  cap  of  liberty.  Why  this  should  be  done,  they  themselves 
could  not  say.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
win  the  affections  of  the  lowest  class  of  draymen  and  porters, 
who  were  accustomed  to  work  in  the  streets  of  Paris  with 
such  red  caps  on  their  heads.  And  further,  it  became  fashion- 
f  able  to  allude  to  the  lowest  classes  as  the  sans-culottes.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  always  appeared  in 
silk  stockings  and  knee-breeches,  had  conferred  this  name  of 
contempt  on  the  blouse  and  trouser- wearing  populace ;  but  by 
1792  it  was  the  interest  of  both  the  Girondins  and  the  Enrag6 
Jacobins  in  every  way  to  flatter  and  strive  for  the  £Eivour  of 
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these  Tery  sans-culottci ;  and  they  not  only  praised  their 
costume,  but  themselves  adopted  it.  Dumouriez  had  been 
named  minister  on  March  15,  and  on  the  19th  he  entered  the 
Jacobin  Club,  placed  a  red  cap  on  bis  head,  in  imitation  of  Do 
Grave,  and  swore  in  everything  to  obey  the  will  of  the  nation. 
He  was  loudly  cheered.  And  when  Bobespierre  entered  the 
dub,  and  was  walking  up  to  the  tribune  to  speak  after 
Dumouriez,  with  his  neat  dress  and  powdered  hair,  some 
rough  member  of  the  club  thrust  a  red  cap  on  his  head. 
Robeapierre  threw  the  cap  from  him,  and  trampled  on  it,  and 
then  told  Dumouriez,  in  a  stem  voice,  that  as  long  as  he 
showed  himaelf  the  defender  of  the  people  the  associated 
friends  of  the  Constitution  would  help  him,  but  that  he  had 
better  beware  that  he  did  not  play  with  them.  Robespierre, 
in  refusing  to  yield  to  the  fancies  of  the  mob,  showed  hinnelf 
above  them,  as  Marat  had  shown  himself  above  them  in  his 
violent  abuse  of  the  Parisians.  The  two  men  had  their  faults, 
and  both  have  been  frequently  accused  of  the  basest  cowardice ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  were  two  other  men  in  / 
Paris  who  dared  thus  openly  to  insult  the  vanity  of  the  ' 
Parisians.  All  this  childish  nonsense  of  wearing  a  "bonnet 
rouge,"  of  abolishing  powder  on  the  hair,  of  letting  the  beard 
grow,  and  of  adopting  trousers  instead  of  breeches,  was  due  to 
nentimentalism  encouraged  by  the  Girondin  party.  With  a 
bigoted  enthusiasm  they  longed  to  throw  off  all  trappings  of 
the  old  r^ime,  and  to  exalt  everywhere  the  belongings  and 
cnstoma  of  the  lowest  classes  as  badges  of  their  opinions.  But 
in  all  this  they  proved  themselves  sentimentalists,  not  states- 
men. The  question  so  rapidly  approaching  was  how  to  rule 
a  great  people  at  a  great  crisis ;  and  the  Girondins  might  be 
quite  sure  that  the  people,  both  of  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
would  not  accept  red  caps  and  trousers  in  the  place  of  bread, 
any  more  than  they  had  accepted  the  royal  promises. 

But  some  of  the  extreme  Jacobins  outdid  the  Girondins, 
and  not  only  tried  to  please  the  people  by  adopting  their  dress, 
but  strove  to  please  their  eyes  by  giving  them  a  great  fito ; 
and  the  FSte  de  la  Libert^,  which  took  place  on  April  15,  in 
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honour  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Chfi,teau  Vieux, 
which  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  Bouilld  at  Nancy,  was  the 
first  exhibition  of  a  kind  which  afterwards  became  very 
popular  in  Paris.  The  question  whether  the  forty -one  Swiss 
soldiers  who  were  now  serving  their  time  at  the  galleys  at 
Brest  could  benefit  by  the  amnesty  of  September  30  or  not  was 
greatly  debated  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  On  November  1 
OoupUleau  de  Fontenay  moved  that  the  Swiss  soldiers  were 
political  prisoners,  and  should  therefore  be  amnestied.  Mont- 
morin  opposed  the  motion,  but  public  interest  was  at  once 
roused  by  the  Jacobin  Club.  Collot  d'Herbois,  on  October  81, 
had  ofiered  one  half  of  the  six  hundred  livres,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  as  a  prize  by  the  Jacobin  Club  for  his 
AVnuinac  du  Pire  O&rard,  to  the  cause,  and  to  him  is  chiefly 
due  the  credit,  if  it  be  credit,  of  securing  the  release  of  the 
Swiss  prisoners,  after  lengthy  debates  in  the  Assembly,  in 
which  even  Postoret  and  some  of  the  Feuillants  supported  the 
motion.  The  amnesty  was  held  to  cover  the  Swiss  prisoners 
on  December  31,  1791.  No  effort  had  been  left  untried  by 
the  Jacobins  to  excite  the  Parisians  on  behalf  of  these 
prisoners,  and  a  play  called  "  Les  Suisses  du  Ch&teau  Vieux,** 
with  its  sequel  ''  La  Marche  de  Bouill6,  ou  la  suite  des  Suisses 
du  Chateau  Vieux,"  was  produced  with  great  success  at  the 
Th^tre  Moliere.  As  soon  as  the  motion  had  been  carried, 
the  Jacobins  determined  to  have  a  great  fSte  in  honour  of  the 
released  mutineers,  and  the  two  chief  members  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  arrange  this  fSte  were  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  Tallien.  The  original  proposal  of  the  dramatic  author 
and  the  young  journalist  was  that  two  women  should  re- 
present the  city  of  Paris  and  the  city  of  Brest,  and  that  the 
city  of  Paris  should  welcome  the  city  of  Brest  at  the  barrier, 
and  lead  her  into  Paris,  followed  by  the  forty-one  soldiers  of 
Chateau  Vieux.  But  unfortunately  Collot  and  Tallien  found 
it  difficult  to  get  leave  to  hold  their  fete.  The  municipality, 
headed  by  Potion,  the  mayor,  were  willing  to  do  anything  for 
popularity.  But  the  directors  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
set  their  faces  sternly  against   it.     Point  by  point   Pdtion 
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managed  to  get  the  better  of  the  directory,  snd  at  last  the 
two  authors  managed  to  cany  out  Bomething  like  their 
original  scheme.  On  April  11  the  released  galley-slaves 
reached  VerBailles,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
Jacobins  of  that  city  in  the  famous  tennis-courts  On  the 
next  day  the  Swiss,  accompanied  by  Collot  d'Herbois,  came 
to  Paris,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Comte  de  Jaucourt,  who  had  been  colonel  of 
the  Cond^  dragoons  at  Uetz,  under  Bouill^  protested  gainst 
the  released  galley-slaves  being  welcomed  by  the  Assembly, 
But  Ck>uthon,  deputy  for  the  Puy  de  D6me,  warmly  supported 
their  demand,  and  they  wore  admitted  by  546  to  265 — a  vote 
which  of  itself  proves  how  greatly  the  voting  power  of  the 
Feuillanta  bad  decreased  since  the  previous  October.  On 
April  15  took  place  the  famous  iSta  On  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  erected  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
after  being  received  by  the  mayor  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and 
entertained  at  the  Opera  House  where  the  theatre  of  the  Poiie 
Saint  Martin  now  stands,  marched  eolenmly  down  the  Champ 
de  Uan,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Jacobins  and  by  eighty- 
three  sans-colottes,  each  bearing  a  banner  with  the  name  of  a 
department  upon  it  To  the  statue  of  Liberty  a  galley,  as 
if  to  remind  the  people  that  the  fSted  heroes  were  but  galley- 
alaves,  was  bom^  surrounded  by  forty  virgins  beaded  by 
yonng  Tallien  and  followed  by  the  soldiers  of  Ch&tean  Vieux, 
who  were  escorted  by  the  Qardes  Fran^aisest  in  their  old 
uniforms,  and  carrying  the  keys  of  the  Bastille.  When  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  tbe  various  flags  and  emblems  were  solemnly 
laid  before  the  statue,  and  then  the  people  present,  including 
the  galley-slaves,  hurst  into  the  Carmagnole  dance.'  Though 
the  Qirondins  were  not  the  originators  or  chief  participators 
in  the  Fdte  de  la  Libert^,  it  was  their  party  which  had  set  the  { 
example  of  sentimentalizing  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  and  the 
Jacobins  had  cleverly  twisted  the  weapon  to  their  own  use, 
*  See  the  eUbonto  •Mwimt  la  Hortimer-TenMOx'*  Sitioir*  d*  to 
T<rr(ur,  vol  i,  pp.  87-9S. 
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and  exaggerated  it  so  as  to  startle  even  the  Girondins  them- 
selves. It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Jacobin  statesmen 
took  no  share  in  these  amusing  performances.  Both  Robespierre 
and  Danton  were  absent,  and  Billaud-Varenne  did  not  appear^ 
while  CoUot  d'Herbois  exhibited  himself  rather  in  his  character 
of  dramatic  author  and  fete  deviser,  than  as  a  serious  politician 
and  a  statesman. 

But  while  all  this  child's  play  was  going  on,  a  very  serious 
danger  was  looming  over  the  people  of  France.    The  Girondins 
had  cried  out  so  much  for  war,  that  they  were  half  startled 
when  they  found  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  more  serious  war 
than  they  had  expected.    Dumouriez  lost  no  time  in  telling  his 
friends  that  the  French  nation  could  not  be  trusted  while  it 
ignored  all  treaty  obligations,  and  the  words  of  Mirabeau 
must  have   often  recurred  to  those   who   saw  the   terrible 
complications  which  were  arising.     On  April  14  Dumouriez 
announced  to  the  Assembly  that  the  Marquis  de    Noailles^ 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  had  resigned,  and  that  Louis 
XVI.  was  going  to  send  a  letter  to  the  youthful  nephew  of  hid 
wife,  protesting  against  the  protection  given  to  the  ^migr^ 
Francis  was  not  so  wise  as  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  on  the 
19th  the  Assembly  was  informed  that  the  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  demanded  that  satisfaction  should  be  given  at 
once  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  whose  territories  and  rights 
in  Alsace  had  been  violated,  and  also  that  the  Pope  should  be 
compensated  for  the  seizure  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin. 
Such  demands  were  mocked  at  by  the  deputies,  who  knew 
they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  that  if  any  individual  or 
any  party  dared  to  propose  that  such  compensation  should  bo 
given,  their  political  ruin  was  certain  and  their  lives  unsafe. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  king  appeared,  surrounded  by 
his  ministers,  and  listened  to  a  long  report  from  Dumouriez, 
in  which  he  declared  there  must  be  war  with  Austria.     The 
king  said  a  few  words,  and  then  proposed  formally  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
for  Francis  was  not  yet  crowned  emperor.     On  the  evening  of 
that  memorable  day  which  was  to  begin  a  ten-years'  war  for 
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France,  but  one  voice  was  beard  in  opposition — that  of 
Becquey,  deputy  for  the  Haute  Marne/  and  tiie  resolution  was 
carried  against  a  minority  of  only  seven  votes.  The  chief 
speakers  who  strengthened  their  position  during  this  struggle 
for  war  and  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  debate. 
were  Condorcet,  Vergniaud,  and  Merlin  of  Thionvillc.  And 
they  well  illustrate  the  different  types  of  men  who  hoped  for 
war.  Condorcet  wished  for  it  from  philosophical  motives, 
believing  that  as  England  had  fought  the  American  colonies  so 
Europe  would  fight  France,  and  that  it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  France  to  take  the  initiative.  Vergniaud  bad  been  inspired 
by  bia  sentimental  feelings ;  and  believing  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  could  only  be  attained  by  a  European  war, 
cried,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  "  Yive  la  liberty,  on  la  mort ! " 
Merlin  of  Thionville  made  a  yet  more  famous  remark.  He 
said  that  war  with  Austria  meant  a  war  against  all  kings  and 
liberty  to  all  nations.  Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  lasted 
just  aa  long,  for  nations  are  not  more  disposed  than  kings  to 
be  driven  into  any  coarse  of  action,  and  do  not  care  to  have  to 
pay  with  the  horrors  of  war  for  political  liberty.  Freedom 
may  be  a  grand  thing,  hut  freedom,  when  enforced  by  the 
sword,  greatly  resembles  tyranny. 

*  Vitdt  Bteyuty,  by  Comte  Beognot,  pp.  31-30.    Puii :  18B3L 
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journalism — **  The  F^te  de  la  Loi " — The  policy  of  Dumouriez— Austria 
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Joyfully  did  the  leaders  of  French  popular  opinion  enter 
upon  the  war.  Not  only  the  Royalist  journals,  of  which  the 
chief  was  now  the  Journal  de  Paris,  but  also  the  Girondin 
journals,  which  were  largely  subsidized  by  Roland  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  devoted  their  pages  to  proving  that  it  would 
promote  the  true  glory  of  France.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  opposition  made  from  the  first  by  the  leading  Jacobins, 
not  only  by  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  but  also  by  men 
who  were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  most  extreme  Jacobins 
of  all,  such  as  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Billaud-Varenne.     From 
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the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins'  both  parties  had  their  say ;  and 
tiioogh  i(x  the  time  the  eloquence  of  the  Giroadin  orators,  and 
especially  of  the  youthful  Isnard,  who  had  won  at  the  Jaco- 
bins' the  far  higher  reputation  for  eloquence  than  Vcrgniaud 
and  his  friends,  bad  a  great  effect,  the  influence  of  Robespierre 
waa  not  really  diminished  by  bis  opposition  to  the  popular 
feeling. 

Bnt  the  more  atateamanltke  Jacobin  leaders  felt  it  necessary 
to  address  their  sentiments  to  a  wider  audience  than  that 
assembled  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  they  therefore  devoted 
themselvea  to  active  journalism.  Decidedly  the  poorest  writer 
among  them  was  Robespierre,  yet  on  April  Id  he  resigned 
hia  post  of  public  accuser  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  and 
established  a  journal  called  Le  Bife-n^v/r  de  la  ConatitiUion. 
But  real  political  work,  not  newspaper  writing,  was  Robes-  < 
pierre's  strong  point;  and  though  in  the  long  complicated 
paragraphs  which  abound  in  hia  articles  there  can  be  seen  the 
l<^;ical  consistency  which  made  the  journalist  a  very  great 
man  ap  to  a  certain  point,  yet  the  pages  of  Camille  Desmoulins 
and  of  Uarat  far  surpass  in  interest  and  in  power  those  of 
Robespierre  Marat  worked  himself  into  a  perfect  rage  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  and  regarded  it  as  an  infamous  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  bourgeois  Constitutionalists  and  the 
Royalists  to  oppress  the  poor  of  the  country.  The  numbers  of 
the  Ami  dv,  PeupU  which  treat  of  the  question  of  the  war  are 
the  most  statesmanlike  of  &farat's  writings,  and  deserve  to 
be  analyzed  at  some  length.  The  effect  of  his  objurgations 
was  that,  if  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  to  suspect  all  men 
in  power  and  office  in  time  of  peace,  etUl  more  necessary  was 
it  to  suspect  them  in  time  of  war.  "Keep  your  eyes  on 
Lafayette,"  he  once  remarked,  "for  he  is  more  dangerous  with- 
out than  within  Paris."  Idke  all  men  of  statesmanlike  mind, 
he  clearly  perceived  the  course  vrhich  events  would  take.  He 
prophesied  that  disasters  on  the  part  of  the  French  army  would 
be  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  royalty  and  the  destruction 
of  those  who  hoped  for  foreign  help  in  Paris.  He  also  declared 
that  an  unsuccessful  war — and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
Tou  n.  r 
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ansuccessful  with  an  army  in  a  state  of  disorganization?-^ 
would  cause  disasters,  and  afterwards  the  formation  of  a  strong 
government.  He  echoed  the  cry  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Danton, 
"  Strength  is  what  we  want,  not  a  governor."  And  he  proposed 
that  a  dictator  should  be  appointed  with  supreme  power  for 
a  few  days,  in  which  to  destroy  all  traitors  at  home  and 
vigorously  carry  on  the  war  abroad.  At  this  bold  yet  states- 
manlike idea  the  other  journalists  cried  out  that  Marat 
wished  to  make  himself,  or  at  other  times  wished  to  make 
one  of  his  friends,  Robespierre  or  Danton,  a  tyrant  or  a 
king.  But  Marat  answered,  "Men  who  are  freely  given 
sovereignty  are  not  the  men  who  become  tyrants,  but  the 
men  who  seize  sovereignty  for  themselves."  If  the  words  of 
Jean  Paul  Marat  were  full  of  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman, 
Camille  Desmoulins  in  a  most  witty  pamphlet  powerfully 
assailed  the  war  party  in  the  person  of  their  chosen  leader. 
His  mind  and  style  were  not  formed  for  political  dissertations^ 
but  he  possessed  the  biting  wit  which  could  make  itself  felt 
on  individuals.  In  his  "Jean  Pierre  Brissot  demasqu^," 
Camille  Desmoulins  is  at  his  best.  Everything  doubtful  in 
the  strange  varied  life  of  the  innkeeper's  son  was  hinted  at  in 
innuendoes  which  were  bound  to  have  their  effect  on  the  most 
unprejudiced  mind,  while  the  better  actions  of  his  life  lost 
their  value  by  the  unworthy  motives  imputed  to  them. 
Seldom  has  a  politician's  reputation  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  single  pamphlet,  and  perhaps  the  only  other  instance  in 
modem  literaiy  histoiy  is  the  overthrow  of  the  popularity  of 
the  first  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  the 
publication  of  Dryden's  "Absalom  and  AchitopheL" 

The  effect  was  immediate.  Robespierre  and  Brissot  had 
many  a  fierce  battle  in  the  Jacobin  Club;  and  after  the 
publication  of  Camille's  pamphlet,  the  Girondins  gradually 
began  to  break  away  from  the  Jacobin  Club.  This  attack  of 
Camille's  the  more  exasperated  the  Girondin  party  because, 
although  they  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  eloquence  in 
the  Assembly,  their  journals  were  distinctly  dulL  Mirabeau 
used,  with  a  smile,  to  remark  that  Condorcet  s  articles  would 
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be  Bofficient  to  ruin  any  jonmal ;  and  truly  neither  Condorcet's 
Chronique  de  Paris,  Brissot  s  Patriote  Frarifaia,  Mercier's 
Anncdes  Patriotiques,  nor  Gorsas'  Courrier  des  Ddpartements 
exhibit  any  of  the  literary  ability  which  remains  to  be  seen 
in  the  Jowmal  de  Paris,  the  Am,i  du  Peuple,  and  the  R^o- 
ItUiona  de  Paris,  Feeling  their  inability  to  rival  the  Jacobins 
in  the  press,  they  carried  a  decree  on  May  2,  with  the  help  of 
the  Feuillants,  that  both  the  Ami  du  Boi  of  Royou  and  the 
Arni  du  Peuple  of  Marat  should  be  prosecuted.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  attempt  to  suppress  the  chief  Jacobin  writer,  the 
FeuiUants  decided  that  they  also  would  have  a  great  f^te 
which  should  charm  the  people  of  Paris,  and  win  their  atten- 
tion and  their  applause  as  the  FSte  de  la  Libert^  had  done. 
At  first  the  theatrical  spirit  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  hero. 
But  at  last  they  pitched  upon  one,  Simonneau,  mayor  of 
EtampeSy  who  had  been  murdered  in  that  town  for  refusing 
to  levy  a  tax  upon  bread.  This  was  the  man  whom  the 
opponents  of  the  Jacobins  chose  as  their  hero ;  their  f Ste  was 
called  the  FSte  de  la  Loi,  and  it  was  under  the  direct  superin- 
tendence of  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  the  poet  Roucher,  and  the 
economist  Dupont  de  Nemours.  But  these  FeuiUants  were  not 
able  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  people  as  Tallien  and  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  David,  and  Joseph  Ch^nier  had  hit  it,  and  the  FSte 
de  la  Loi  on  June  1  was  a  melancholy  failure.  It  was  largely  ( 
attended  by  ofiicials  and  moody  discontented  politicians ;  but 
there  was  no  popular  enthusiasm,  no  wild  dancing  of  the 
Carmagnole,  and  no  hearty  applause  for  the  promoters  of 
the  festival^  This  failure  might  of  itself  have  proved  to  the 
FeuiUants  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Paris. 

MeanwhUe  the  war  promised  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  for  the  French  nation.  Dumouriez  was  an  able 
foreign  minister,  and  he  formed  a  great  plan  by  which  France 
might  rise  triumphant  from  the  dangers  which  beset  her. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  schemes,  Dumouriez  faUed 
to  take  into  calculation  the  influence  of  the  revolutionaiy 

>  Mortimer-Temaux^  Histare  de  la  Terrewr,  yoL  i.  pp.  108-112. 
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spirit.  To  him  the  Revolution  was  not  the  commencement 
of  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  but  the  opening  of  a  career 
for  his  personal  ambition,  and,  as  M.  Sorel  says,  he  played  with 
it  as  De  Hetz,  at  a  former  period,  had  played  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  at  the  time  of  the  Fronde.^  In  spite  of  his 
intriguing  spirit,  he  was  a  sincere  opponent  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
order, and  an  advocate  for  a  strong  government.  Good  govern- 
ment and  order  could  only,  he  believed,  be  restored  by  means  of 
the  army.  But  the  army  was  itself  undermined  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution,  and  its  efficiency  and  order  could  only  be 
restored  by  a  successful  war.  Against  what  nation,  then,  could 
a  successfal  and  a  popular  war  be  waged  ?  Against  Austria, 
and  against  Austria  without  allies.  It  is  in  this  last  point 
that  the  influence  of  his  great  teacher  Favier  could  be  seen. 
Dumouriez  had  brought  back  from  his  campaigns  in  the  Seven 
Tears'  War  a  sincere  admiration  for  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  army,  and  a  thorough  detestation  for  Austria  and  the 
Austrian  alliance.  It  was  this  which  had  recommended  him 
to  Favier  and  the  small  group  of  thinkers  and  actors,  who 
played  a  part  in  the  secret  policy  of  Louis  XY.,  and  this  also 
which  had  kept  him  from  power  and  employment  as  long  as 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  whose  marriage  the  Austrian  alliance 
was  perpetuated,  retained  her  influence.  But  now  at  last  he 
was  in  office,  and  he  determined  to  carry  his  ideas  into  practice 
and  to  attack  Austria.  In  doing  so  he  believed  he  was 
returning  to  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  which  had 
made  France  a  great  nation;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  lay  weight  upon  his  belief  and  his  policy,  for  it 
was  universally  adopted  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution, 
and  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  transactions,  which  ended  in  the 
treaties  of  Basle  in  1794.  But  that  France  should  fight 
Austria  successfully,  Austria  must  be  isolated,  and  to  isolate 
her  was  the  first  aim  which  Dumouriez  set  before  himselfl 

'  {7n  QMraJL  diplomate  au  temps  de  la  lUvolutionj  by  Albert  Sorel,  in 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,  July  15,  1884,  p.  307.  This  article,  which  was 
continued  in  August  1  and  15,  contains  the  most  lucid  description  of  the 
character  and  policy  of  Dumouriez. 
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To  isolate  Anatria  it  was  piacticallj  only  necessary  to 
seeore  the  neutrality  of  two  powers,  England  and  Prussia. 
Domoariez  paid  little  heed  to  the  attitude  of  Catherine  of 
BuBsia.  She  was  too  far  off  to  be  able  to  exert  any  direct 
influence  upon  a  war  between  France  and  Austria,  and  the 
French  diplomatist,  after  his  experience  of  eastern  European 
politics,  had  little  doubt  but  that  the  Prussian  statesmen  must 
see  as  clearly  as  he  did,  that  Catherine  was  only  urging  the 
German  powers  to  attack  France,  in  order  that  she  might 
quietly  absorb  Poland  without  interference.  Sweden  again, 
which  had  under  Onstavua  IIL  been  the  most  violent  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  sgunst  the  Revolution,  did  not  trouble 
the  calculations  of  Dumouriez,  for  the  gallant  young  Swedish 
^ssag,  who  openly  declared  his  intention  to  rescue  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  queen,  was  assassinated  by  Captain' Ankerstrom  of  the 
Guards  at  a  masquerade  in  Stockholm  on  March  29,  and  his 
successor  was  a  boy  of  thirteen.  To  Italy  also  he  paid  but 
little  attention ;  Marie  Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples  and  sister 
of  Uorie  Antoinette,  had  foiled  to  form  an  Italian  league 
against  France,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Venice,'  and 
Dumooriez  expected  to  obtain  the  neutrality  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  by  promising  him  the  Milanese  after  France  had 
(xmquered  Austria  in  exchange  for  Savoy  and  Nice.  The 
smaller  states  of  Germany  were  always  afraid  of  a  coalition 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  though  the  war  was 
nominally  to  be  waged  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  in  Alsace,  yet  Dumouriez  knew  that  these 
princes  would  all  gladly  accept  compensation  in  money,  as 
three  of  them,  the  Princes  of  Lowenstein,  Wertheim,  and  Salm- 
Salm,  had  already  done.  The  South  German  and  Khenish 
princes  were  also  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  for  its 
own  sake,  and  had  shown  that  they  were  so  by  their  treat- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  ^migr^  under  Condd,  aoid  they  were 
encouraged  in  their  opinions  by  the  influence  of  the  illuminaU, 
who  were  all  powerful  among  them,  and  who  believed  that 

*  Boo^oing'a  JffutoiK  iytoMoligue  dt  VEuropt  pendant  ia  JIAoIufMn 
ToL  ii.  pw  liO. 
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the  French  Revolution  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
universal  acceptance  of  their  ideas,  and  that  it  was  really  the 
work  of  members  of  their  own  secret  societies  working  through 
the  French  freemasons.  Holland  was  sure  to  obey  England 
and  follow  its  policy,  and  Spain  was  bound  to  France  by  an 
identity  of  interests,  which  was  stronger  even  than  the  Facte 
de  Famille.  The  neutrality,  and  even  the  sympathy,  of  Spain 
was  further  secured  by  the  accession  to  power  in  the  previous 
February  of  the  old  Count  d'Aranda,  the  former  minister  of 
the  benevolent  and  reforming  Charles  III.  and  the  friend  of 
Condorcet,  in  the  place  of  Count  Florida  Blanca. 

From    this   sketch    it  is   obvious   that  the   diflBculty  of 
Dumouriez'  policy  for  the  isolation  of  Austria  was  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  England  and  Prussia.     The  attitude  of  the 
English  people  was  still  distinctly  favourable  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  it  had  been  from  the  first,  but  the  eloquent  pamphlets 
of  Burke  were  infiuencing  the  landed  and  wealthy  classes, 
who  were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  infection  of  the  new 
ideas  would  reach  England.    The  policy  of  Pitt  was  one  of 
pure  neutrality ;   he  knew  his  own  greatness  as  a  financial 
minister ;  England  was  getting  more  and  more  wealthy  and 
prosperous   under  his  wise  administration,  and  the  progress 
of  her   material  prosperity,  owing    to    the  introduction  of 
machinery,  was  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.     All 
this  prosperity  would  be  checked  by  a  war,  and  Pitt  therefore 
strenuously  desired  to  avoid  war.     Besides,  up  to  the  present, 
the  Revolution  had  been  favourable  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  England ;  France  had  been  too  much  engaged  with 
its  political  changes  to  busy  itself  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  the  events  in  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  had 
ruined  their  trade  in  colonial  produce  and  proportionately  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  the  English  West  Indiea     Under  these 
circumstances  Dumouriez  believed  he  would  have  no  difiiculty 
in  securing  the  neutrality  of  England,  which  meant  also  the 
neutrality  of  Holland  and  Hanover,  and  the  acquisition  in 
favour    of   non-interference    of   the    great    influence   which 
George  III.  exercised  as  Elector  of  Hanover  over  the  smaller 
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princes  of  Germany.  Could  he  even  hope  for  the  alliance  of 
England  ?  Talleyrand,  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun,  believed  so/ 
and,  as  he  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  London,  his  opinion 
had  some  weight.  Dumouriez  distrusted  Talleyrand,  as  being 
a  self-seeking  adventurer  like  himself,  yet  he  could  not  deny 
his  ability  for  diplomacy  and  intrigue,  and  when  Brissot,  to 
whom  Talleyrand  had  been  introduced  by  Si6y&s,  urged  his 
nomination  for  a  diplomatic  mission  to  England,  Dumouriez 
felt  obliged  to  accept  hinu  To  Talleyrand  was  joined  M.  de 
Chauvelin,  an  ex-marquis  and  a  vain  and  empty-headed  young 
man,  as  nominal  minister,  Duroveray,  the  collaborateur  of 
Mirabeau,  who  knew  England  well,  and  Qarat,  as  secretary 
of  the  mission.  Dumouriez  was  ready  to  bid  high  for  an 
alliance  with  England.  Talleyrand  was  instructed  to  promise 
that  France  would  not  annex  Belgium,  and  would  not  en- 
courage the  revolutionary  party  in  Holland;  that  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  two  countries  should  be  confirmed ; 
and  finally  that,  in  return  for  leave  to  raise  a  loan  of  three  or 
four  millions,  the  island  of  Tobago,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France  to  the  intense  mortification  of  all  Englishman  in  1783, 
should  be  given  back  to  England.^  Earl  Grower,  the  English 
ambassador  in  Paris,  announces  the  nomination  of  the  mission 
to  his  government  in  his  despatch  of  March  30,  1792.  ^  I 
understand  it  is  in  contemplation  to  send  immediately  to 
England,  with  the  character  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Mr. 
de  Chauvelin,  one  of  the  Maitrea  de  la  Onrde  Bobe  da  Boy, 
a  young  man  of  anti-aristocratical  principles  and  a  friend  of 
Mr.  de  Narbonne,and  Mr.  de  P^rigord.  The  latter  is  to  accom- 
pany him,  in  order  that  his  abilities  for  negotiating  may  be 
employed  without  infringing  the  self-denying  decree  of  the 
late  Assembly."^  Yet  Dumouriez  did  not  find  his  English 
scheme  easy  to  initiate ;  the  members  of  the  mission  delayed 
their  departure,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  threatened,  by 
l^tienne  Dumont,  the  nomination  of  a  fresh  mission,  that 
Chauvelin  left  for  London  on  April  21,  the  day  after  the 

1  Sorel,  Un  Oiniral  dtphmate^  p.  314.  '  Ibid.,  p.  318. 

t  Browning's  DeqKUches  of  Earl  Grower ,  p.  167* 
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declaration  of  war  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
Dumouriez  also  had  his  troubles  in  the  Assembly,  and 
Lord  Gower  writes  on  April  11:  "It  is  evident  that  the 
Ministry  here  have  a  most  earnest  desire  to  be  upon  the 
best  possible  terms  with  England,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  inclining  the  CoU  d/roit  (the  deputies  of  the  Bight)  to  be 
otherwise."  ^ 

Even  more  important  than  the  attitude  of  England  was 
the  attitude  of  Prussia.  Dumouriez  could  not  believe  that 
the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia  would  last ;  he  re- 
garded Prussia  as  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and  believed  that 
the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  attack  Austria  while  she  was  at  war  with  France,  as  his 
uncle  would  most  certainly  have  done.  He  further  thought 
it  impossible  that  any  Prussian  statesman  could  be  hood- 
winked by  Russia's  pretended  ardour  for  the  war  against  the 
Revolution,  or  fail  to  see  that  Catherine's  policy  was  to  finally 
absorb  Poland  while  Prussia  and  Austria  were  engaged  in  the 
west.  He  knew,  too,  that  there  was  a  strong  Prussian  party 
at  Berlin,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Prince  Henri, 
who  looked  upon  Austria  with  the  eyes  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  Prussian  nationality,  and 
who  would  regard  an  alliance  with  France  with  favour.  But 
Dumouriez  did  not  take  the  passions  of  men  into  his  calcula- 
tions. He  saw  which  policy  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Prussia 
to  adopt,  and  therefore  could  not  understand  her  failing  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
character  of  the  king.  Frederick  William  II.  was  a  monarch 
of  a  very  different  type  to  Frederick  the  Great ;  he  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  his  mistresses.  His  heart  was 
stronger  than  his  head,  and  though  not  wanting  in  intellectual 
power,  he  was  governed  always  by  sentimental  considerations, 
and  was  at  this  time  charmed  by  the  mystic  ideas  of  the 
theosophists,  a  secret  sect  of  the  nature  of  the  illuminati, 
though  diametrically  opposed  to  the  latter  in  political  opinions, 
whose  chief  supporter,  Bischoffswerder,  was  his  confidential 

*  Browning^B  Despatches  of  Earl  Oower,  p.  170. 
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minister.  The  intrigaea  of  the  ^migr^  had  been  particularly 
successfiil  at  Berlin,  and  the  favourite  mistress,  Madame  Doen- 
hoff,  had  been  won  to  their  side.  As  long  as  the  Emperor 
Leopold  lived,  the  policy  of  Frusaia  had  been  subordinated  to 
that  of  Austria,  but  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Archduke 
Francis  had  made  Frederick  William  the  leading  monarch  of 
the  alliance,  and  Catherine  of  Kussia,  who  had  ttncceeded  to 
much  of  Leopold's  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  urged  him  to  immediate  war.  Uumounez,  then,  count- 
ing CD  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  not  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  king,  sought  to  detach  Frederick  William  from  his 
alliance  with  Austria.  In  doing  eo  he  only  followed  the 
example  of  De  Lessart,  who  had  sent  S^gur  to  Berlin  in 
December,  17i>l,  to  win  over  the  King  of  Prussia.  S^gur,  in 
spite  of  his  abilities,  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything,  and 
it  was  reported  in  I^ris  that,  in  consei^uenco  of  this  failure,  he 
had  attempted  to  commit  suicided  When  Dumouriez  assumed 
office,  84gur  had  already  left  Berlin,  and  had  left  as  charg^ 
d'adures  there  Fran9ois  de  Custines,  only  son  of  the  Comte 
de  Custines,  who  had  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  a 
liberal  deputy  of  the  noblesse,  a  smart  young  diplomatist  and 
former  pupil  of  Professor  Koch.  This  young  man  Dumouriez 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Prussia, 
and  boldly  instructed  him  not  to  jiropose  that  Prussia  should 
remain  neutral,  but  that  she  should  become  the  ally  of  France 
and  help  in  despoiling  Austria. 

These  were  the  schemes  of  Dumouriez,  yet,  well  founded 
though  they  were  in  the  old  principles  of  state-crafl,  they 
failed  because  of  the  new  element  which  the  Revolution  had 
tffooght  into  existence — tiie  headstrong  enthusiasm  of  a  nation,  f 
which  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  calculations  of' 
statesmen.  Even  without  this  his  schemes  might  have  failed, 
for  not  only  did  the  ambassadors  of  the  ^migr^  oppose  his 
policy,  but  the  secret  agents  of  the  imprisoned  court  at  the 
Tuileries  also ;  for  example,  on  the  very  same  day,  March  30, 
when  bis  courier  started  with  his  ultimatum  to  Vienna,  a 
1  Sraimiiig'a  Di^patcht*  0/ £arl  G'twer,  p.  163. 
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secret  emissary  of  the  queen,  the  Baron  de  Qoguelat,  one  of 
the  accomplices  in  the  flight  to  Varennes,  departed  with  a 
declaration  of  the  king  that  he  was  obliged  to  yield  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Revolution.^  Neither  Spain  nor  Sardinia  entered 
into  his  plans;  Spain  received  his  special  ambassador,  M.  de 
Bourgoing,  coldly,  and  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia^  who 
expected  to  get  the  Milanese  from  Austria  without  having  to 
sacrifice  Savoy  and  Nice,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  refused 
to  receive  S^monville,  whom  Dumouriez  had  directed  to  go 
to  Turin,  and  when  he  tried  to  enter  the  kingdom  arrested 
him  at  Alessandria  on  April  19.  With  the  German  princes 
Dumouriez  was  more  successful;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
George  IIL  of  England,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  declared  their 
neutrality,  the  South  German  princes  openly  showed  their 
sympathy,  and  only  William  IX.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
who  coveted  the  title  and  rank  of  an  elector,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  send  his  fine  little  army  to  the  assistance  of 
Austria.  In  London  the  agents  of  Dumouriez  had  no  success; 
Lord  Grenville,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
received  Chauvelin  very  coldly,  the  king  was  equally  reserved, 
and  only  the  opposition  and  its  leaders.  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
were  at  all  cordial.  Talleyrand,  however,  was  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  specious  talk  of  the  opposition,  and  he  wrote 
to  Dumouriez  on  May  23  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.*  On  May  24,  Lord  Grenville  sent  Chauvelin  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  expressed  the  regret  of  the  English 
government  at  the  war,  its  desire  to  remain  at  peace,  its 
promise  to  respect  treaties,  and  its  hope  that  France  would 
respect  the  allies  of  Eogland.  In  this  last  clause  lay  the  reason 
for  Grenville's  coldness.  England  always  kept  a  jealous  eye 
on  the  Netherlanda  Belgium  in  the  hands  of  Austria  with 
the  Scheldt  closed  ofiered  no  rivalry  to  English  commerce,  but 
it  would  be  otherwise  if  it  were  annexed  to  France,  and  fiery 
speakers  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Jacobin  Club 

^  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France^  par  A.  yon  Klinkowstrom, 
vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
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were  already  declaring  that  the  Yonckists  were  to  be  assisted, 
and  that  Belgium  was  to  be  revolutionized,  if  not  annexed. 
Still  more  Buspicions  was  the  treatmeab  of  the  Dutch  refugees 
by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Paris.  One  of  Pitt's  greatest 
strokes  of  statesmanship  had  been  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch 
lepublican  party  by  means  of  the  diplomacy  of  Lord  Malmes- 
buiy  ajid  tJie  soldiers  of  Frussia,  and  the  Dutch  repitblicana 
hod  always  looked  to  France  for  countenance  and  help,  while 
the  StadUiolder,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  looked  to  England. 
The  news,  therefore,  sent  by  Lord  Qower  on  April  22,  that  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  raise  a  corps  of  Dutdi  patriots  for 
aerrice  on  the  frontier,'  with  the  further  intelligence  on  June  8 
that  it  was  to  consist  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,' 
was  quite  enough  to  rouse  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  English 
mimstry.  At  Berlin  the  failure  of  the  schemes  of  Dumouriez 
was  even  more  complete.  Custinea  was  deserted  even  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswidc  and  Prince  Henri,  and  BischoSswerder 
became  supreme.  Custines  reported  to  Dumouriez  that  any 
proposition  for  an  alliance  would  only  irritate  the  Prussians, 
and  advised  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  try  just  one 
campaign  with  the  Austnans,  after  which  the  coalition  of  such 
ill-suited  allies  would  be  bound  to  break  up.*  When  Custinea 
alluded  to  the  interests  of  Prussia,  Schulemburg,  the  minister 
deputed  to  see  him,  promptly  answered  that  "  if  interest  ought 
to  be  counted,  so  also  ought  the  honour  of  crowns ;"  when  the 
French  envoy  went  on  to  say  that  "  France  did  nob  want  to 
make  conquests,"  he  was  immediately  asked,  "How  about 
Avignon  X "  and  Schulemburg  concluded,  "  The  King  of  Prussia 
does  not  care  about  you  or  your  Constitution,  but  he  must 
r^nlse  jwur  desire  to  make  proselytes."  *  On  April  6  Schulem- 
bui^  told  Cnstines  that  the  king  had  no  more  to  say  to  him 
than  he  had  had  to  S4gur,  and  refused  him  an  audience ;  and 
on  April  10  the  young  French  diplomatist  wrote  despairingly 
from  Berlin,  "  The  amnesty  granted  to  the  Avignon  murderers 
has  lost  us  all  our  friends  here."  On  April  29  Frederick 
•  Brovning'B  Detpalekea  of  Barl  Qower,  p.  176.  '  Ibid.,  p.  19(X 
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William  knew  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  preparations  for  joining  in  it,  and  on  May  18 
Lord  Gower  wrote  to  his  government :  **  The  Comte  de  Goltz 
(the  Prussian  ambassador)  has  received  orders  to  quit  this 
court  without  taking  leave,  and  he  intends  to  accompany  M. 
de  Blumendorf  (the  Austrian  charg6  d'affaires  lefk  behind  by 
Mercy- Argenteau)  out  of  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
week."  *    This  of  itself  was  almost  tantamount  to  declaring 
war.    With  regard  to  Austria  itself,  Dumouriez  found  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  court  of  Vienna  had  quite  changed  since  the 
death  of  Leopold.     The  young  Archduke  Francis,  who  had 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  approaching  election  and  corona- 
tion as  emperor  to  trouble  himself  much  about  the  war,  but 
he  expressed  himself  warmly  in  favour  of  it,  and  showed  his 
disposition  by  paying  less  attention  to  the  prudent  counsels  of 
the  old  Chancellor  Kaunitz,  and  more  to  those  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  Count  Philip  von  Cobenz],and  the  Privy  Councillor 
Baron  von  Thugut    "  If  France  did  not  attack,  Austria  would," 
\  said  Thugut  to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  the  secret  agent  of 
^  Louis  XVL  at  Vienna,  on  April  17;  and  in  these  words  he 
^  spoke  the  sentiments  both  of  the  youthful  monarch  and  of 
I  the  younger  generation  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  at  the  court 
f  of  Vienna. 

There  was  yet  a  further  reason,  besides  the  lessons  which 
Dumouriez  had  learnt  from  Favier,  why  he  had  determined  to 
wage  war  against  Austria,  and  against  Austria  alone,  if  pos- 
sible. Austria  was  the  only  nation  which  offered  France  an 
easy  conquest  It  was  part  of  that  hereditary  policy,  in  which 
Dumouriez  believed,  that  the  whole  of  Flanders  should  belong 
to  France.  Louis  XIV.  had  annexed  the  wealthy  province 
known  as  French  Flanders,  and  Dumouriez  thought  it  would 
be  equally  easy  to  assimilate  the  rest  The  result  of  the 
policy  of  Joseph  II.  had  shown  clearly  the  disinclination  of 
the  Belgians  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  though  the  Vandernootists  had  been  satisfied 

*  Browning's  DespaUches  of  Earl  Qovcer^  p.  184. 
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with  the  policy  of  Leopold,  who  had  restored  the  old  fonii  of 
government  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  the  Vonckists,  who  bad 
imagined  more  radical  reforms,  and  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
to  establish  a  democratic  form  of  government,  were  by  no 
means  satisfied.  Dnmouriez  had  been  sent  on  a  secret  mission 
into  Belgium  by  Montmorin  in  170(^  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
doctrines  of  these  insurgents  had  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  that  at  the  advajice  of  the  French  armies 
the  people  of  Belgium  would  welcome  them  as  deliverers. 
When,  Uierefore,  he  came  into  office,  his  first  step  was  to  enter 
into  inUmate  relations  with  the  Vonckist  committee  which 
sat  at  Lille,  and  to  send  Maret,  the  young  diplomatist,  who 
had  made  himself  famous  by  his  reports  of  the  debates  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  on  a  secret  mission  to  stir  up  discontent 
among  the  Belgians,  and  to  tell  them  that  the  French  were 
coming  to  their  help.^  It  was  in  this  conviction  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Belgians  to  rise  that  be  arranged  the  plan  of  the 
first  campaign  against  Austria.  He  directed  Marshal  Lijckner 
to  remain  quiet  in  Alsace,  with  his  headquarters  at  Strasbourg, 
and  to  watch  events.  General  Lafayette,  with  ten  thousand 
picked  men  of  the  army  of  the  Centre,  was  ordered  to  advance 
from  his  camp  at  Qivet  upon  Namur,  and  was  thence  to  move 
upon  Brussels  or  Li^ge.  He  was  to  be  supported  by  three 
divisions  of  the  army  of  the  North,  commanded  by  the 
Har^cbal  de  Bochambeau:  one  under  General  Biron,  tlie  ci- 
devant  Dnc  de  Biron,  ten  thousand  strong,  which  was  to 
advance  from  Talnnciennes  upon  Mons;  one  under  General 
Theobald  Dillon,  four  thousand  strong,  which  was  to  march 
from  Lille  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Toumay ;  and  one 
under  General  Carle,  only  fifteen  hundred  strong,  which  was 
to  move  from  Dunkirk  upon  Fumes.  As  there  were  only 
thirty  thousand  Austrian  soldieiK  in  Belgium,  Dumouria's 
counted  upon  success.  But  he  had  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  utter  disorganization  of  the  French  army.  His  plan 
failed  entirely.  Dillon's  division  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  panic  before  it  had  even  seen  the  enemy,  and,  with  cries  that 
1  EmoofB  £e  Dxvi  d»  Baamnut,  pp.  48-72. 
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they  were  betrayed,  all  his  soldiers  rushed  back  into  Lille,  and 
brutally  murdered  Dillon  in  the  streets  on  April  29.^  Biron's 
division  had  a  slight  success  at  Quifevrain,  but  on  arriving 
before  Mons  on  April  30  it  was  charged  by  a  few  of  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  and  the  whole  division  immediately  fled  back 
to  Valenciennes,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  baggage.  Lafayette 
Buflered  no  such  disaster,  but  these  reverses  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  fall  back  at  once  and  give  up  the  idea  of  reaching 
Namur. 

The  news  from  the  frontier  created  a  great  sensation  at 
Paris.  Rochambeau  resigned  his  command  in  disgust  at 
Dumouriez'  having  directed  the  employment  of  his  divisions, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Liickner,  but  Marat  confessed  himself 
very  pleased,  for  he  said  the  murder  of  Dillon  showed  that  the 
French  soldiery  would  not  allow  their  officers  to  lead  them  to 
Paris.  But  the  Girondins  expressed  no  pleasure.  They  knew 
that  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  war  not  only  their  reputa- 
tion but  their  very  lives  rested,  and  at  the  instance  of  Roland 
they  procured  the  resignation  of  De  Grave,  the  incapable 
"  little  "  war  minister,  who  had  in  March  succeeded  Narbonue. 
In  his  stead  there  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  war  Colonel 
Servan,  a  stern,  inflexible  old  officer,  descended  from  an  old 
Jansenist  and  legal  family  in  Dauphin^,  who  had  learnt  in 
war  to  defend  the  stem  creed  he  had  been  taught  in  youth. 

Like  many  other  Jansenists  Servan  was  a  sincere  Re- 
publican, and  he  was  also  an  upright  and  honest  man  and  a 
very  hard  worker.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  and  soon  proposed  that  the  national  guards  of 
the  departments  upon  the  frontier  should  be  mobilized  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  generals  of  division — ^a  step 
which  at  a  single  blow  doubled  the  French  armies  in  the 
field  of  action.  Servan  was  assisted  by  the  military  committee 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Here  there  met  on  common 
ground  Royalists,  Feuillants,  and  Girondins,  moved  only  by  a 
love  of  the  French  army.     Its  leading  members  were  Mathieu 

*  See  Relation  de  Vassassinat  de  M.  Th.  Dillo7i,  Marichcd  de  Camp, 
commU  d  LiUe  le  29  Avril,  1792,  in  B.M.— F.  833.  (2). 
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Dumas  and  Daverboult  among  the  deputies  of  the  right,  and 
I«rcu4e  de  Cessao  and  Carnot  of  the  left.  In  the  ABsembly 
the  checks  upon  the  frontier  had  the  effect  of  streagthening 
the  interest  of  the  deputies  in  the  proposals  of  the  military 
committee  and  of  Colonel  Servan.  On  May  29  the  ardour  for 
military  reform,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  desire  to  leave  the 
king  defenceless,  urged  Basire  to  move  that  the  King's  Consti- 
tational  Guard  should  be  at  once  abolished  This  guard  con- 
sisted of  three  young  men  elected  from  every  district  of 
France,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Due  de  Brissac  who  had 
formerly  been  colonel  of  the  Cent  Suisses.  Among  the  King's 
Constitutional  Qnard  might  be  seen  the  youthful  faces  of  many 
who  were  to  make  themselves  a  great  name  in  the  military 
history  of  France.  Among  tbem  were  Joachim  Murat  and 
Jean  Baptiste  Bessi^res,  who  had  both  been  elected  from  the 
department  of  the  Lot.  Both  of  them  had  served  as  privates 
in  the  old  army,  and  both  had  proved  themselves  such  tur- 
bulent soldiers  that  they  had  been  dismissed  to  their  homes. 
But  with  Uieir  turbulence  they  possessed  a  passionate  love  for 
their  profession,  and  gladly  entered  the  ranks  of  the  King's 
Constitutional  Guard.  Little  did  Joachim  Murat  think  that 
after  seventeen  years  he  would  be  King  of  Naples,  and  knight 
of  nearly  all  the  orders  of  chivalry  in  Europe.  Nor  did 
Bessiferes  foresee  that,  after  many  a  command  and  many  a 
victory,  he  would  be  shot  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  by 
mistake,  while  walking  round  to  inspect  the  outposts.  Baaire's 
motion  was  supported  by  Guadet  and  Vergniaud,  and  on 
May  30  the  Constitutional  Guard  was  dismissed,  and  the  Duo 
de  Brissac  sent  to  Orleans  to  be  tried  by  the  high  court.  The 
king  had  willingly  consented  to  this  dissolution  of  his  guard; 
but  a  more  insidious  proposal  was  to  be  made  to  him.  On 
June  4  Servan  came  down  to  the  Assembly,  and  without  having 
f^ven  either  the  king  or  his  fellow-ministers  any  notice  of  his 
intention,  proposed  that  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  f^^rt^  fi-om 
the  different  departments  of  France  should  be  formed  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris,  as  a  reserve  for  the  armies  on  the  frontier. 
Tho  Girondins,  who  were  not  over  popular  in  Paris,  were 
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with   the  proposition,  and  the  camp  was  ordered 

But  neither  the  kinjt  nor  the  Jacobins  nt  all 

>f  Servan'a  camp.     The  king  still  hoped  that  from 

of  the  frontier  he  would  gain  the  power  to  sub- 
itftlcitrant  capital;  while  the  Jacobins,  who  knew 
opiiiaco  of  Paris  were  devoted  to  them,  were  loth 
a  weapon  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Whutln^r  the  king  would  veto  this  decree  or  not, 
uestion  which  weighed  upon  every  member  of  tho 

for  perhaps  he  was  being  pressed  too  far. 
ich  as  the  king  disliked  the  camp  of  the  f^d^r^,  he 
lore  disgusted  with  the  tyrannical  and  unjust  decree 
bject  of  the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
i  carried  on  May  27.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
!,  on  November  23,  against   the  priests  had  been 
the  king ;  but  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  were 
1  not  to  be  thus  foiled.    Therefore  a  yet  more  unjust 
;  proposed  by  Vergiiiaud  against  the  unconstitutional 
'rani;i.^is  do  NeufchiLteiiii,  the  biographer  of  Voltaire, 
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On  the  one  hand,  a  petition  ugned  by  eight  thousand  Parisians, 
known  as  the  "Hiiit  mille,"  was  drawn  up  to  protest  against 
the  formation  of  the  camp,  and  was  graciously  received  by 
the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  Rolaud,  who  considered  that 
Dumoariez  took  too  much  on  himself,  and  that  he  was  not 
paid  aufGcient  respect,  consented  to  send  the  king  a  letter 
which  bis  wife  obligingly  wrote  for  him,  exhorting  and  almost 
ordering  him  to  consent  to  both  decrees  at  once.  Madame 
Roland  was  very  much  disgusted  that  Madame  Veto,  or  Mes- 
solina,  as  she  alternately  called  the  queen,  had  not  yet  departed 
out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  the  social  equality  which 
would  leave  Madame  Roland  as  the  leader  of  society.  She  there- 
fore wrote  in  her  husband's  name  a  most  impertinent  letter — 
impertinent,  politically  and  personally, — which  naturally  irri- 
tated the  kin^  who  had  through  all  his  tribulations  preserved 
only  the  privilege  of  receiving  some  little  personal  respect. 

Dumonriez  was  by  the  queen's  side  when  Roland's  letter 
was  read.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  these  insolents  ? " 
said  the  queen,  with  fioahing  eyes.  "  Kick  them  out,"  said 
Dumouriez,  laconically;  and  on  the  same  day,  June  12,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  brought  letters  of  dismissal  to 
his  three  coUeaguea,  Servan,  Clavifere,  and  Roland.  Du- 
mouriez received  the  portfolio  of  the  War  Department,  and 
recommended  Mourgues,  whom  he  had  known  at  Cherboui-g, 
to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Naillac  to  succeed  him- 
self at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  upon  Dumouriez  poured  oat 
the  rage  of  the  Qirondin  party,  as  the  traitor  who  had 
actually  instigated  the  king  to  dismiss  the  virtuous  RolaL.d. 
But  Dumouriez  had  acted  with  perfect  consistency.  He  bad 
intended,  ever  since  he  had  entered  the  ministry,  to  become 
prime  minister;  and  the  conceit  of  Roland  and  his  friends 
prevented  him  from  assuming  tfae  proud  position  he  desired. 
Personally  he  cared  very  little  for  Louis  XVX  or  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  be  intended  to  obtain  power  for  himself,  and 
would  have  used  that  power  to  repress  anarchy.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  would  have  sacrificed  himself,  like  Mirabeau, 
to  send  advice  by  notes  to  the  ooort,  day  by  day,  which  would 
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wed,  but  intended  that  ho  should  be  minister  ia 
II  aa  in  naTue,  and  that  he  should  be  practically 
nice.  He  therefore  accepted  the  War  Office,  and 
<■  kins  t-o  destroy  the  effect  of  the  dismissal  of  the 

assenting  to  the  two  decreea.     To  his  surprise  the 

not  give  in.  He  positively  refused  to  sanction 
.'.     Dumouriez  failed  to  understand  how  any  one 

to  a  camp  near  Paris  because  it  would  cause  some 
o  a  few  old  priests  being  hurried  to  an  untimely 
t  ho  knew  very  well  that,  unless  he  could  pro- 
jjoople  with  some  such  concessions  from  the  king, 
se  much  of  hia  popularity  by  his  recent  behaviour ; 
L^fore  liaughtily  resigned  on  June  15,  and  declared 

V  I.  had  broken  his  word  to  him.  In  his  perplexity 
?i?  more  turned  to  Lafayette,  and  decided  to  admit 

friends  into  the  ministry,  and  on  June  19  several 
of  very  little  weight  or  political  importance,  but 
s  friends  of  Lafayette,  MM.  de  Chambonas,  Lajard, 
Monciel,  Beauiieu,  and  Dejoly,  were  admitted  into 
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Tnileries,  Trliich  took  place  on  August  10,  would  have  occurred. 
To  distinguish  it  from  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  or  the  eventa 
of  October  6  and  6,  it  should  be  at  once  remarked  that  the 
demonstration  of  June  20  was  premeditated  and  carefully 
planned,  though  matters  fell  out  very  differently  from  what 
had  been  anticipated ;  and  something  resembling  an  invasion 
of  the  Tuileries  may  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  oi^anizers,  who  assembled  at  Santerre's  house  to  drink 
his  beer  and  discuss  how  the  anniversary  of  the  great  day 
of  the  Tennis  Court  was  to  be  celebrated.  It  must  also  be 
noticed  that,  although  the  movement  of  June  20  was  planned 
for  many  days  beforehand,  neither  the  Oirondin  nor  the 
Jacobin  leaders  had  any  share  in  its  preparation.  Danton 
and  Bobespierre  alike  discouraged  any  demonstration  of  the 
sort.  The  time  was  not  yet  come,  they  said.  Failure  would 
lead  to  a  massacre  far  more  bloody  than  that  of  July  17,  1791, 
while  a  success  which  did  not  seem  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  would  only  ruin  Paris  in  the  opinion  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  contrivers  of  the  movement  of  June  20  were  all 
subaltern  actora,  who  worked  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will 
of  those  whom  they  boasted  to  be  their  leaders,  and  many 
of  them  on  this  day  proved  themselves  fit  to  be  trusted  witJi 
yet  more  important  matters  on  a  yet  greater  Revolutionary 
day,  August  10. 

Antoine  Joseph  Saoterre  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
brewer  of  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  1752.  He  had  a  college 
education,  and  after  leaving  college  bought  a  lai^  brewery  of 
M.  Acloque,  for  the  sum  of  sixty-five  tbousand  francs.*  He 
had  always  been  very  fond  of  chemistry,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  to  analyze  the  popular  English  beer.  He  discovered  ita 
constituent  parts,  brewed  it  himself  in  Paris,  and  soon  made 
an  enormous  foHune.  He  lived  close  to  his  brewery,  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  his  kindness  to  his  numerous  J 
workmen  and  draymen,  and  even  drayhorses,  made  him  quite| 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  poorest  faubourg  of  the  capital' 
Before  tiie   Revolution,  his   chief   characteriatio,  besides  bis 

^  Ainferrt,  ginirvii  d*  la  hipvUvpir,  by  A.  E.  Ouro.     Fam  :  1847. 
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Iinrl  Ijeen  Ins  love  for  horses.     He  was  famous  as 
til  roil  glioiit  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  wai-raest 
af  the  turf,  the  mysteries  of  which  had  been  ira- 
Fiaiice  from  England  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
■n  an  ebctnr  in  1789,  and  had  tried  to  stop  the 
iut.     lie   ha^l   played   an   impoi-tant  part   in   the 
Aie  Bastille,  and  was  severely  wounded  when  cn- 
to  secure  rer.peet  for  a  white  flag.     He  waa  next 
rnandant  of  the  national  guards  of  Saint  Antoine, 
art  with  his  battalion  in  the  events  of  October  5 
1  influence  had  considerably  increasetl  during  the 
f  Revolution,  and  as  in  his  liberality  he  gave  away 
lantities  of   beer,  he  posse.ssed  all  the  popularity 
it  he  expected  to  belong  to  a  charitable  brewer, 
e  man  in  whose  house  the  events  of  June  20  were 
The  friends  whom  he  assembled  rouml  him  on  this 
■I'c  men  of  very  different  ranks  in  life.     Foremost 
1  was  Alexandre,  the  jeweller,  who  had  been  elected 
t  of  the  national  guards  of  the  other  poor  fauboui^. 
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power,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  after  days  in  the  Convention 
itself. 

In  Santerre's  house  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  terrify  the  king  into  recalling  his  late  ministers. 
They  said,  M.  Veto  has  things  too  much  his  own  way,  and 
ought  to  see  whom  the  people  really  love ;  but  since  such 
designs  could  not  be  openly  avowed,  it  was  decided  that  leave 
for  a  demonstration  should  be  asked  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  on  the  ground  that  the  citizens  of  the  Faubourgs  Saint 
Antoine  and  Saint  llarceau  wished  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  to  the  king  on  tho  day  of  the 
oath  of  the  Tennis  Court ;  and  afterwards  to  plant  a  tree  of 
liberty  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  in  memory  of  the 
famous  oath.  The  council-general  of  the  municipality  refused 
their  consent  and  referred  the  request  to  the  directory  of  the 
department  and  to  the  government.  But  the  council-general 
only  met  once  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  interim  Santerre  and  his 
iriends  hoped  to  obtain  the  consent  which  they  sought  from 
the  mayor  and  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  who  held  power 
when  the  council-general  was  not  sitting.  Potion  was  terribly 
embarrassed.  He  feared  to  lose  his  popularity  by  insisting  on 
the  refusal  which  the  council-general  had  given  to  the  citizens 
of  Saint  Antoine  and  Saint  Marceau,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
feared  that  if  the  executive  got  the  better  of  an  armed  assembly, 
which  he  expected  would  end  by  a  riot,  he  would  be  called  to 
a  strict  account.  Therefore,  on  the  advice  of  Manuel,  the  pro- 
cureur of  the  commune,  he  determined  to  summon  together 
the  administrators  of  the  police  and  the  commandants  of  the 
national  guards  of  the  excited  fanboni^,  in  order  to  throw 
the  responsibility  on  them.  The  administrators  of  police  were 
Panis,  the  brother-in-law  of  Santerre,  and  an  indifferent  poet; 
Sergent,  a  well-known  engraver;  Vigner,  and  Perron;  and  the 
foar  commandants  were  Santerre,  Alexandre,  the  sergeant 
Bonneau,  who  commanded  the  battalion  of  Sainte  Marguerite, 
and  the  actor  Saint  Prix,  who  commanded  the  battalion  of  Val 
de  Qraca  Saint  Prix  afforded  Potion  a  means  of  escape  from 
his  emburassment,  and  suggested  that  the  national  guards  of 
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!d  districts  should  Eceompany  the  people  to  present 
un,  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace ;   and  Piition 
in   tbis  suggestion.     This  meeting  took  place  at 
on  the  evening  of  June  19,  and  as  those  summoned 
i:ii  to  their  homes  they  found  that  all  the  assenahlies 
\\\\&  of  the  revolutionary  quarters,  and  particularly 
suctions  of  Quinze-Vingts,  Popincourt,  and  Gobelins, 
,'  ail  all-night  sittioig,  and  were  working  themselves 
great  manifestation  of  the  nest  day.     Potion  was 
loyed,  and  at  once  sent  news  of  his  decision  to 
le  procureur-geueral-syndic  cf  the  department  of 
jid  an  old  member  of  the  left  in  the  Constituent 
',  and  told  the  administrators  of  the  police  to  write 
mi  and  ant -general   for   the   month,  Rauiainyiltiers. 
iknowledged  hia  letter,  and  Ptition  went  quietly 
1. 

■  at  once  assembled  the  directory  of  the  depart- 
it  live  o'clock  cancelled  the  mayor's  decision  of  the 
u.     Pijtiou  then  sent  off  certain  administrators  of 
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protesting  as  they  went.  Still  more  violent  was  the  scene  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau.  When  Saint  Prix  arrived  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  battalion  of  the  Val  de  Grace,  he 
foand  his  men  surrounded  by  a  number  of  workmen  who 
aaked  the  national  guards' to  follow  them.  Saint  Piiz  ordered 
hia  men  to  fall  in,  and  the  gunners  to  stand  to  their  guns. 
Bnt  the  gunners  0atly  refused  to  stand  to  their  guns,  for  the 
gunners  who  were  attached  to  the  sixty  battalions  which 
formed  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  were  in  nearly  every  case 
selected  from  those  old  Qardes  Fran9aises  who  had  taken  the 
BasUlle,  and  hod  then  become  the  Garde  Sold^  of  Uie  National 
Guard,  or  else  from  the  mutineers  of  the  artillery  regiment  of 
Toal.  All  these  men  were  violent  Revolutionists,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  every  famous  riot  of  the  Revolution  in 
Paria  Saint  Friz  was  soon  deserted  by  his  gunners  and  most 
of  his  men,  and  at  last  consented  to  accompany  his  battalion, 
in  order,  as  be  dedai'ed,  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  them  Irom 
nsing  violence. 

When  the  news  of  the  excitement  in  the  faubourgs  again 
reached  Potion,  he  determined  once  more  to  disregard  the 
anthority  of  tbe  department,  and  to  legalize  the  movement 
vhich  was  on  foot  He  summoned  to  him  bis  personal  friends 
in  the  municipality,  and  they  drew  up  a  decree,  that  the 
municipality  ordered  the  commaadaQt-general  of  the  National 
Guard  to  assemble  under  his  banners  all  citizens  who  wished 
to  petition,  and  that  they  were  to  march  under  the  command  of 
officers  of  the  battalions.  The  municipality  then  pretended  to 
believe  that  Paris  was  saved,  becaa^e  the  mob  would  obey  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guard.  Meanwhile  the  directory  of 
the  department  remained  "  en  permanence,"  and  seat  Rouderer 
to  report  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Rcederer  reported  that 
a  riot  was  at  hand,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  armed 
citizens  were  advancing  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Assembly, 
The  president,  Fran^ais  of  Nantes,  replied  that  the  Assembly 
would  consider  the  matter.  Vei^iaud  then  moved  that  the 
armed  petitioners  should  be  permitted  to  defile  through  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly;  and  while  the  motion  was  being  discussed 
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ly  at  the  doors.     The  two  gi-eat  streams  of  men 
'aiibourg  Saint  Antoine  and   the  Faubourg  Saint 
d  moved,  the  one  from  the  Place  de  la  Salpetrifere 
litT  from  tlie  Place  de  k  Bastille,  and  had  met  at 
the  preseut  Rue  de  RivoE     The  actual  petitionera, 
lious  uf  national  guards  no  longer  accompanying 
not  more  than  seven  thousand  in  number  at  the 
i; ;  but  the  news  of  this  colossal  petition  had  caused 
lions  of  the  National  Guard  to  fail  in,  in  order  to 
■ace,  and  had  also  collected  a  vast  number  of  thosa 
;  to  see  anything  new,  including,  as  usual,  many 
1  children.     The  petitioners,  accompanied  by  this 
■ehcd   down  the  Rue  Saint  Honor6  to  the  Place 
.nd  there  waited  while  Santerre  was  admitted  to 
ily  in  order  to  request  that  the  petitioners  might 
\  violent  debate  took  place.     Ramond  and  Dumoiard 
if  the  right,  and  Vergniaud  and  Lasource  on  behalf 
,,   diKCUfiSfd   the   question   at   length.      For   many 
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garden  of  the  Tnileries  to  be  opened,  bo  that  the  people  might 
get  a  moment's  relief  there.  The  king  consented,  and  the 
fearf  al  crush  which  had  lasted  two  hours  in  the  Place  Vendomo, 
the  Rue  Saint  HonorS,  and  the  narrow  passage  was  now  over, 
and  the  weary  and  hot  petitioners  and  their  friends  wandered 
up  and  down  the  beautiful  royal  gardens.  The  Assembly  at 
last  decided  that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard,  and  the 
orator  of  the  Fauboui^  Saint  Antoine,  Hu^eoin,  gave  utterance 
to  a  seditious  and  feeble  speech  in  the  Assembly  itself.  But 
the  speech  was  hardly  listened  to.  The  important  moment 
was  now  come,  when  the  women  of  the  markets,  and  all  the 
petitioners,  followed  by  their  friends,  were  to  march  through 
the  Assembly.  At  the  foot  of  the  tribune  stood  Santerre  and 
Saint  Huruge,  two  old  friends  of  Orleans,  who  directed  the 
petitioners  as  they  marched  through  the  hall.  They  came 
along,  with  arms  and  without  arms,  drunk  and  sober,  laughing 
and  weeping;  but  the  only  genuine  insult  which  was  offered 
to  the  Assembly,  was  when  a  sans-culotte  brought  in  a  calfs 
hearty  with  an  inscription,  "  The  heart  of  an  aristocrat,"  upon 
itt  fixed  upon  his  pike.  He  was  promptly  induced  to  leave 
the  hall,  and  by  half-past  three  the  whole  of  the  petitioners 
and  their  friends  had  defiled  through  the  Assembly. 

The  petitioners,  when  they  had  moved  through  the  hall  of 
the  Assembly,  came  down  into  the  court  of  the  riding-school ; 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Legislative  Assembly,  like 
the  Constituent,  sat  in  the  old  riding-school  of  the  Tuileries. 
From  the  court  of  the  riding-school  it  was  possible  for  the 
people  to  enter  the  Rue  Saint  HonorS  hy  turning  to  the  left,  up 
the  Rue  de  Dauphin ;  but  by  some  chance,  probably  at  the 
direction  of  a  very  ofiicious  little  architect  named  Mouchet, 
who  waa  a  municipal  officer,  the  mob  turned  from  the  court  of 
the  riding-school  to  the  right,  and  passed  along  the  terrace  of 
the  Tuileries,  in  front  of  the  palace,  to  the  quays  opposite  the 
Pont  Royal,  whence  they  could  move  up  the  quays  and  dis> 
perse  on  the  difierent  sides  of  the  river.  The  people  marched 
quietly  along  at  first.  The  national  guards  on  duty  stood 
drawn  up  along  the  terrace  of  the  palace,  and  though  the  king 
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might  have  heard  from  his  windows  cries  of  "A  has  Monsieur 
et  Madame  Vetol"  there  was  no  attempt  to  attack  the 
national  guards  or  to  break  into  the  Tuileries:  Indeed,  any 
such  idea  as  breaking  into  the  Tuileries  did  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  directors  of  the  popular  movement.  They 
were  to  present  their  petition  to  the  Assembly,  and  they  were 
to  terrify  the  king  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  influence  for 
evil  they  could  hftve  exerted ;  but  Santerre,  who  afterwards 
saved  the  queen's  life,  did  not  contemplate  an  invasion  of  the 
Tuileries,  The  crowd  had  got  safely  to  the  quays,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, when  the  head  of  the  crowd  reached  the  wicket-gato 
from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  the  quays,  it  occurred  to  certain 
leaders  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  that  their  shortest  way 
home  would  be  through  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  A  strange 
and  inexplicable  order  had  been  left  at  the  wicket  of  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  to  admit  only  armed  men,  but  all  alike 
burst  merrily  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  believing  that  it 
would  be  a  Tery  nice  way  home.  Like  sheep  the  crowd  had 
been  pressed  together  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^  and  Place  Ven- 
d6me  while  the  Assembly  was  debating  about  them,  and  now 
like  sheep  they  followed  each  other  through  the  gate  into  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  until  the  square  was  crammed  as  tightly 
as  the  Uue  Saint  Honors  had  been ;  but  now  Santerre  and  Saint 
Eunige  were  no  longer  with  the  people  to  turn  them  quietly 
back.  Without  officers  and  without  directions  the  crowd  soon 
became  overpowering. 

In  the  Place  du  Carrousel  the  commandant-general  of  tho 
National  Guard,  Bamainvilliers,  had  drawn  up  five  of  his 
-battalions,  and  within  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  itself  there 
were  stationed  one  battalion  and  a  hundred  gendarmes  on 
hoiaeback.  He  bad  posted  ten  battalions  along  the  front  of 
the  palace  in  the  gardens,  two  on  the  river-side,  and  four  in 
the  Place  Louis  XV,;  and  with  such  a  force  at  his  disposal 
Bamainvilliers  might  very  easily  have  prevented  the  crowd 
from  turning  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  But  unfortunately 
the  people  did  get  in,  and  the  question  was  how  they  were  to 
begot  out  again.     In  the  midst  of  the  crush  certain  people 
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ed  close  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  central  court  of 
■^,  known  aa  the  Cour  Royale,  and  desired  to  go  in, 
!y  declared,  to  do  any  harm  to  the  king.     The  gen- 
laiic  thfim  to  enter,  and  when  the  crowd  attempted 
.  way  in  to  relieve  the  terrible  preKsure  the  gates 
1.     Within  thia  court  was  posted  one  battalion  of 
larda  and  some  gendarmes,  ai  has  been  said;  but 
;,'ive  thetu  any  ordoi-a.     With  the  gendarmes  had 
nine  pei-sgnal  friends  of  the  king,  and  many  officers 
ioal  ideas  had  been  there  ever  since  the  moniing,  in 
otect  his  person  in  case  of  a  riot.     One  of  these 
Acloque,  a  son  of  the  Acloque  from  whom  Santerre 
his  brewery ;  and  he  persuaded  the  king  to  receive 
iie  crowd  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  without  arms, 
.■  wished  to  pi'eaent  a  petition :  and  he  then  pro- 
the  gate  that  he  would  introduce  twenty  petitioners 
-ty,  who  would  be  well  received  by  him.     At  thU 
.■nt  some  thirty  individuals  were  admitted  into  the 
it,  now  a  new  and  very  serious  feature  appeared  in 
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heard,  Acloqns  borst  into  the  hall  of  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf  with  a 
few  national  guards,  and  begged  them  to  perish  I'ather  than 
see  their  monarch  insulted.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  aire,"  said  one 
of  his  attendants.  "  No,"  replied  the  king.  "  Put  your  hand 
on  my  heart ;  it  ia  calm."  There  he  remained,  while  the  mob 
rushed  into  the  hall  and  shouted,  "A  has  M.  Veto!"  "An 
(liable  U.  Veto  I"  Among  many  speeches  it  is  necessary  to 
note  one  of  the  butoher  Legendre.  He  cried  out  to  him,  "Ah, 
monsieur,  listen  to  us, — ^you  are  made  to  hear  us ;  you  are  a 
traitor ;  you  have  always  deceived  us ;  you  are  deceiving  us 
stilL  Take  care  of  yourself;  your  measure  is  full,  and  the 
people  are  tired  of  being  your  plaything ! "  And  in  these 
words  Legendre  spoke  but  too  truly  the  belief  of  those  about 
him.  Though  they  had  no  mind  to  murder  the  king,  though 
they  bad  not  intended  to  force  themselves  into  his  presence, 
yet  they  believed  him  to  be  a  traitor,  and  wished  to  warn 
him  that  the  people  where  tired  of  treachery.  The  scene  lasted 
a  terribly  long  time.  For  nearly  two  hours  the  CEil  de  Boeuf 
was  full  of  a  crowd  pressed  tightly  together,  and  uttering 
tiioir  &voarito  war-cries.  There  were  incidents  enough. 
ZiOuis,  the  sacred  king,  put  on  the  bonnet  rouge, — the  bonnet 
rouge  which  Robespierre  had  spumed.  The  king  waved  his 
sword  with  a  cry  of  "Vive  la  Nation!"  The  king  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  people,  and  stood  pressed  in  the  window 
until  his  purgatory  should  be  over.  At  last  a  disturbance  was 
heard  without,  and  there  burst  through  the  crowd  some  leading 
deputies  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Side  by  side  rushed  on 
Yergniaud  and  Isoard,  Daverhoutt  and  Blanc-GiUy,  and  all 
begged  the  mob  to  retire  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Assembly.  But  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  could  not  disperse 
tiie  crowd,  and  more  and  more  crowded  did  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  the  rooms  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Cour  Royale 
becoma  At  length,  at  six  o'clock.  Potion,  nicely  dressed  and 
in  DO  hurry,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  drove  as  far  as  he  could 
towards  tiie  Tuileries.  He  had  done  nothing  since  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  had  legalized  the  march  of 
the  nation^  guards;  but  now  he  declared  he  had  even  left 
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mfinished  in  order  to  go  at  once  to  the  Tuileries. 
fiy  certain  loud  cries  of  "Vivo  Petion!"  he  said, 
[ive   only  just  learned  what  was  your  situation." 
fry  astonisliing,"  said  the  king,  "for  it  has  lasted 
Potion  felt  rebuked;  but  when  he  waa  told  that 
1 .13  held  responsible  for  everything  that  happened, 
t.o  address  the  crowd.     He  begged  them  in  the 
.■  law  to  retire ;  and  such  waa  his  jwpularity  at.  that 
pncb,  that  the  crowd  did  begin  to  pass  through  the 
or  apartments  of  the  palace  just  aa  they  bad  passed 
:  ball  of  the  Assembly,  and  P6tion  took  the  place  ai 
lid  directed  the  course  of  the  crowd. 
,-a9  one  other  scene  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
hich  is  even  more  touching  than  the  humiliation 
When  the  queen  beard  the  noise  in  the  Place  du 
-lie  had  wished  at  once  to  join  her  husband,  but  too 
i_ard  that  the  crowd  was  already  filling  the  (Eil  de 
V.  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Ciiainhonas,  led  her, 
A-   grenadiers,   to   the   council    chamber,   and    she 
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sufieringa  of  a  motlier;  I  do  not  weep  for  the  queen.     I  h&to 
queena  and  kings ;  to  hate  them  is  my  religion." ' 

The  Legislative  Assembly  had  informally  met  again  at  five 
o'clock,  on  bearing  of  the  excitement  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel ; 
Quyton-Morvean,  the  cbeotist,  as  an  ex-president,  took  the 
chair ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  twenty-four  members  should 
go  to  the  Tuilerics  to  protect  the  king.  A  violent  debate 
commenced ;  Matheu  Dumas  and  Chabot  fiercely  attacked 
each  other;  and  finally,  on  the  motion  of  Lacroix,  a  fresh 
deputation  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Tuileries  every  half- 
hour,  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might  be  kept  informed  of 
the  state  of  afiairs.  Before  this  evening  session  closed.  Potion 
appeared  in  the  Assembly,  and  with  great  emotion  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  municipality  had  done  its 
duty  and  could  never  be  reproached ;  that  the  citizens  Iiad 
done  only  what  was  right,  and  that  the  citizens  would  never 
break  the  law.  The  words  of  the  agitated  mayor  were  loudly 
cheered,  and  it  was  obvious  that,  if  it  should  he  attempted  to 
call  him  to  account,  Uie  Assembly  as  well  as  the  people  would 
be  on  his  sida 

That  the  course  of  events  which  had  so  greatly  humiliated 
him,  and  caused  him  so  many  insults,  appeared  to  the  king  no 
carefully  planned  demonstration,  but  only  a  series  of  unpre- 
meditated insults,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  showed  no 
resentment  ^lainst  the  leaders  of  the  rising,  but  only  against 
Potion  and  the  municipality  for  not  having  prevented  it.  That  / 
the  actnal  invasion  of  the  Tuileries  was  a  consequence  of  the< 
petition  of  the  fauboui^,  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  It  is' 
tme  that  it  had  been  rumoured  that  the  people  were  going  to 
present  their  petition  for  the  recall  of  the  diemissed  ministers, 
both  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  king;  but  had  not  the  gate 

*  Bf  far  the  best  Mconnt  of  the  arenta  of  Jane  20,  1792,  which  has 
been  oarefallj  followed,  ia  that  given  b;  Mortimer-TemaDi,  in  hia  Suloin 
de  la  r«Ttw,  Paris,  1862-1881,  toL  i.  bk.  ii.  pp.  129-223 ;  with  a  bib- 
liography, vol .  L  p.  302.  See  also  Rtederer'a  Utixoniqw  de  einquanU  jov/n 
Aa  20  Jwrn  ju*5ii'au  10  AoSt,  1792,  P&ria,  1832 ;  and,  for  Baateire'a  part, 
Cvro'a  Vie  de  Sauierrt,  pp.  Ill,  112 
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of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  been  opened  at  the  critical  moment^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  were  going  quietly 
home,  tired  by  their  long  crush  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor6,  excited 
by  their  defiling  through  the  Assembly,  and  rejoicing  at  having 
seen  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Tuileries^  and  at  having 
shouted  "A  bas  M.  Veto!"  before  the  palace  windows.  No 
hint  of  a  wish  to  kill  the  king  has  been  reported ;  there  was 
no  sign  of  it  in  the  eyes  or  mouths  of  these  petitioners, — still 
less  in  the  gay  crowd  which  accompanied  the  petitioners  now, 
as  they  accompanied  them  on  July  17, 1791,  merely  to  see  or 
hear  some  new  thing.  In  truth  a  movement  organized  by 
men  of  the  type  of  Santerre  and  Saint  Huruge,  Alexandre  and 
Lazouski,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very  terrible  manifestation^ 
At  a  later  date,  these  conspirator  had  at  their  councils  men 
of  stronger  will,  who  did  not  fear  to  shed  blood, — Danton, 
Marat,  Billaud-Varenne,  Anthoine,  Carra,  and  Westcrmann. 
Just  as  the  flight  to  Yarennes  had  failed  because  of  a  series  of 
accidents,  so  was  the  king's  humiliation  upon  June  20  due  to 
a  series  of  accidents.  Had  there  been  some  one  in  authority, 
such  as  Santerre,  at  the  further  side  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
when  the  people  entered  it,  in  order  to  take  care  that  there 
should  be  free  circulation  in  the  crowd,  there  would  have  been 
no  cry  to  enter  the  royal  palace ;  and  when  the  royal  palace 
was  entered,  had  there  been  a  Santerre  by  the  side  of  the 
king,  as  there  was  by  the  side  of  the  queen,  the  petitioners 
might  have  defiled  slowly  off*.  The  mob  showed  its  good 
humour  and  amenability  to  authority ;  and  though  such  violent 
revolutionists  as  Legendre  dared  openly  to  insult  the  king,  yet 
most  of  the  petitioners  liked  looking  at  him,  and  feeling  that 
they  were  saying  something  rude  to  one  who  had  been  con- 
sidered for  so  many  years  to  be  made  of  bettor  clay  than  them- 
selves, without  intending  to  harm  him.  The  king  and  queen 
both  seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  therefore  no  arrests  are  heard 
of  among  the  petitioners ;  but  the  royal  anger  showed  itself  in 
the  treatment  of  Petion.  On  the  21st  the  mayor,  accompanied 
by  Panis  and  Sergent,  entered  the  council  chamber.  "  Uow  is 
Paris  to-day,  Mr.  Mayor  ? "  said  the  king.     "  Sire,"  said  the 
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mayor,  with  a  smile,  "  tho  people  have  made  their  representa- 
tions to  you,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied."  "  Acknowledge,  sir, 
that  a  great  scandal  took  place  yesterday,  and  that  the 
municipality  did  not  do  all  that  oould  have  b^en  done  to 
prevent  it."  "Sire,  the  municipality  did  all  it  could,  and 
ought  to  da  Public  opinion  will  judge  it;  the  municipality 
does  Dot  fear  the  judgment  of  the  whole  nation."  "  In  what 
situation  is  the  capital  at  this  moment  i"  continued  the  king. 
"Sire,  it  is  calm."     "That  is  not  true"     The  mayor  began  to 

reply  to  this  insult,  "Sire "     "Be  silent,"  said  Louis  XVI, 

and  turned  his  back  upon  Jer&me  Potion.*  On  the  22nd  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  severely  blamed  the 
commune  of  the  city  of  Paris.  That  he  was  greatly  pitied  ia 
proved  by  the  innumerable  congratulations  on  his  escape 
which  came  up  from  the  departments,'  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  promptitude  with  which  the  directory  of  the  depart- 
ment of  tho  Seine  suspended  Potion  himself,  and  Manuel,  tho 
procnreur  of  the  commime,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  mayor. 

But  sympathy  could  not  help  the  king  to  regain  hia 
authority.  There  was  but  one  man  who  could  do  that,  and 
that  man  both  king  and  queen  would  not  entirely  trust. 
Lafayette,  from  his  camp,  wrote  that  he  was  at  once  coming 
to  Paris  to  see  what  he  could  do  about  this  unfortunate  affair 
of  June  20.  There  is  do  doubt  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  king's  power  he  would  himself  have  become  a 
sort  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  for  he  would  never  have  given  his 
services  for  nothing ;  y«t  in  such  extremity  as  they  were,  the 
king  and  queen  might  well  have  accepted  the  general's  services, 
and  trusted  to  fortune  to  relieve  them  of  his  presence  after- 
wards. Even  previous  to  June  20  considerable  excitement  had 
been  created  in  the  Assembly  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  of 
Lafayette's  on  June  16,  dated  from  his  camp  at  Uaubeuge. 
In  this  letter  he  condemned  in  no  sparing  terms  the  society  of 
the  Jacobins,   as   a   corporation  distinct   within   itself,   and 

*  Hortimer-Temaax,  Hutoire  d»  la  Temur,  ToL  ii  pp.  36-36. 

■  Ibid.,  voL  i.  pp.  234,  336. 
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1  opinion  ami  feeling  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
ccially  denounced  Dumouriez  and  the  rust  of  the 
iLinisters.      The  letter   was   impolitic,   for   it   was 
0  arouse  iiritation,  and  etill  more  impolitic  in  that 
its  were  not  con-ect.     The  Jacobin  Club,  instead  of 
[Turporation  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
resented  tlie  feeling  of  the  country.     That  a  time 
:  when  the  Jacobin  Ghib  did  not  represent  public 
ic  can  be  no  doubt;  but  at  present  there  was  no 
action,  and  the  idea  of  the  most  energetic  men  in 
'  wa-s  to  press  forward.     The  Jacobin  Club  could 
'tained  its  power  had  it  not  at  one  period  repre- 
cal,  genuine  feeling  of  the  country;  and  when  waa 
if  not  now  ?     The  letter  of  Lafayette  gave  rise  to 
bate,  and  was  finally  referred  to  the  committee  of 
'ommittee  which  had  been  appointed  to  watch  the 
irs  on  June  17,  and  which  foreshadowed  the  great 
of  Public  Safety.     But  the  events  of  June  20  had 
avett^Kjsitioi^^ayio^ha^h^ven^j^^ 
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that  he  would  then  report  to  the  army  his  satisJaetion  with 
the  deputies.  "  Monsieur,"  replied  the  president,  who  at  that 
time  was  Stanislas  de  Girardin,  a  ci-devant  marquis,  and  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Rousseau,  "the  Legislative  Assembly  has 
awom  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  will  examine  your 
petition."  Great  was  the  effect  which  the  arrival  of  the  former 
commander  of  the  National  Guard  caused  in  the  Assembly ;  and 
the  members  of  the  left  felt  that,  unless  in  some  way  his 
popularity  with  those  who  sympathized  with  the  king  could 
be  destroyed,  (heir  power  in  the  Assembly  might  be  seriously 
weakened.  Guadet,  with  his  usual  ability,  perceived  the  weak 
point  of  Lafayette's  proceedings,  and  at  once  attacked  him  for 
having  left  his  army  without  leave.  No  defence  could  clear 
the  general  of  this  terrible  breach  of  military  discipline ;  and 
though,  on  a  vote,  Guadet's  motion  was  lost  by  234-  to  339,  his 
reputation  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  eloquence  of  the 
Qirondina.  Flushed  with  his  victory,  he  left  the  Assembly 
and  drove  to  the  Tuileries.  Bound  his  carrisige  crowded  the 
national  guards,  who  had  been  utterly  disgusted  by  the  be- 
haviour of  Bamainvilliera  on  the  previous  day,  and  who, 
though  they  had  been  discontented -with  Lafayette,  and  had 
grumbled  at  him,  yet  felt  that  tlieir  position  had  always  been 
more  creditable  when  under  the  command  of  a  single  general 
than  when  the  command-in-chief  changed  from  month  to 
month.  At  the  palace  the  king  and  queen  treated  Lafayette 
politely,  but  coldly ;  and  to  Madame  Elisabeth  the  queen  said, 
"  Rather  would  I  perish  than  be  saved  by  Lafayette  and  the 
Constitutionalists."  Lafayette  felt  the  coldness  of  his  recep- 
tion, and  deliberately  threw  away  the  opportunity  which  was 
afforded  him.  A  large  proportion  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  notably  the  wealthy  bourgeois  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  and 
the  Rue  Vivienne  and  ^e  reactionary  joumalista,  were  de- 
uroua  of  closing  the  Jacobin  Club  by  force,  and  they  collected 
outside  the  palace  with  cries  of  "Uarchons  aux  Jacobins  I" 
But  Lafayette  coldly  dismissed  them,'  and  though  the  report 
^  Dix  ArntAi  d^Epreavetptndant  la  B^tolvtion,  hj  0.  lAcrstelle,  p.  90. 
F*m:  1842. 
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the  next  day  among  the  National  Guard  that 
niild  be  hajipy  to  close  the  Jacobina,  thia  was  not 

bring  the  niea  who  had  crowded  round  him  on 

tlio  2Sth  to  his  side;  and  on  the  30th,  after  having 
s  but  forty-eight  lioura,  Lafayette  returned  to  hia 
i^  more  liod  he  had  the  power  of  doing  something 
t  have  made  his  name  great ;  once  more  hia  own 
vanity  induced  him  not  to  take  advantage  of  tha 

afforded  him.  Truly  Lafayette  might  be  calltd 
it  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons.  By  hia  services 
lie  had  established  that  union  between  France  and 

ich  necessarily  tended  to  decrease  the  feeling  of 
to  the  monarchy  in  France.     With  the  day  of  the 

name  wa.s  associated  by  his  nomination  as  com- 

the  national  guards  of  Paris;  and  the  terrible 
:tobei-  5  and  6  might  have  been  prevented  had  he 
to  prevent  them.  The  flight  to  Varennea  was 
own  by  him  to  he  in  contemplation ;  yet  he  made 
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of  public  opinion  ia  marked  by  three  or  four*  days  of  intense 
excitement.  •'".-■' . 

It  was  reserved  for  Vergniaud,  the  gre&test  cirBtor  of  tho 
Bevolutionary  period,  to  strike  the  first  great  blow- 'at  the 
passing  popularity  of  the  king,  by  recalling  to  the  tniit^H  of 
the  deputie«  of  the  Assembly,  and,  through  the  publicabit^  ef 
his  speech,  to  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen,  the  suspicion  tir&i 
Louis  XVI  was  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  France.  Ofi,-' 
July  S  Jean  Debry  opened  a  debate  upon  the  state  of  France,"  ''. 
and  Vergniaud  succeeded  him  at  the  tribune.  His  long  speech 
was  devoted  to  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  the  following  passage  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
eloquence :  "  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  king,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  French  princes  have  tried  to  raise  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
gainst  France ;  it  ia  to  vindicate  the  dignity  oftJie  king  that 
the  treaty  of  Fillnitz  was  signed,  and  the  monstrous  alliance 
made  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  it  is  to  defend 
ike  king  that  the  former  companies  of  the  Body-Guard  havo 
hurried  to  Germany  to  serve  beneath  the  standards  of  rebellion ; 
it  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  king  that  the  imigria  ask  for  and 
obtain  employment  in  the  Austrian  armies,  and  get  ready  to 
tear  the  bosom  of  their  fatherland ;  it  ia  to  join  these  gallant 
defenders  of  the  royal  prerogative  that  other  gallants,  of  the 
most  scrupulouB  honour,  are  abandoning  their  posts  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  are  breaking  their  oat^,  are  stealing 
the  military  chests,  are  labouring  to  corrupt  their  soldiers,  and 
are  thus  setting  their  glory  in  cowardice,  perjury,  bribery, 
theft,  and  assassination ;  it  is  against  the  nation  or  the  National 
Assembly  alone,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  splendour  of 
the  throne,  that  the  Ring  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  is  making 
wax  upon  us,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  marching  towards  our 
frontiers ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  king  that  liberty  is  being 
attacked,  and  if  it  should  be  overthrown,  the  empire  would 
soon  be  dismembered  to  indemnify  the  allied  powers  for  their 
expenses ;  for  the  generosity  of  kings  is  well  known,  as  well 
as  the  disinterestedness  with  which  they  send  their  armies  to 
doaolate  •  foreign  land,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
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Bt.they  would  exhaust  their  treasures  to  sustain 

lulJ  not  bo  profitable  to  them.     In  fine,  it  is 

I  the  hifig  alone  which  is  the  pretest  or  the  cause 

3  which  are  being  heaped  upon  our  heads,  and  of 

have  to  dread."'     This  is  not  such  an  eloquent 

i-ryniaml's  great  speech  as  the  one  in  which  he 

ing  personaliy,  as  the  "  man  whom  the  generoaity 

1  people  could  not  move,"  but  it  shows  clearly 

ridins  strove  to  dewtroy  the  efi'ectof  the  sympathy 

lation  for  the  king,  by  aaaociating  him  with  the 

n;ry,  and  making  him  out  to  be  the  cause  of  the 

;ult  of  the  debates  in  which  Vergniaud  made  thia 

I  was  the  declaration  on  July  II,  upon  the  motion 

\  S^chellea,  that  "  the  country  was  in  danger,"  and 

■  the  enrolment  of  eighty-five  thousand  volun- 

I  to  tlie  frontier. 

I^nlayettti  had  failed  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to 

ringleaders  of  the  events  of  June  20,  his  earnest 

Ito  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  encouraged 
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"■who  loathe  and  hate  the  idea  of  a  republic,  and  of  two 
chomberB,  should  rise."  "  Let  us  ewear,"  he  said,  "  to  have  but 
one  spirit  and  one  sentiment ;  let  na  form  ourselves  into  one 
and  the  same  mass  of  free  men,  equally  terrible  to  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  and  the  spirit  of  feudalism.  The  moment  in  which 
^Q  foreigner  sees  that  we  in  this  Assembly  wish  for  one  thing 
only,  and  that  we  wish  it  unanimously,  will  be  the  moment 
when  liberty  will  triumph  and  France  will  be  saved."  The 
young  deputies  were  seized  with  indescribable  enthusiasm. 
Deputies  of  the  right  and  of  the  left  rose  from  their  seats; 
and  those  who  bad  before  opposed  each  other,  now  kissed  each 
other  with  Uie  kiss  of  Lamourette.  Dumas  sat  by  Uerlin, 
Jaucourt  by  Basire,  Albitte  hy  Ramond;  Gensonn4  shook 
bands  with  Calvet,  Chabot  with  Genty ;  while  Fastoret  oaA 
Condorcet,  who  that  very  morning  had  been  abusing  each 
other  in  their  respective  Journals,  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 
The  king  then  arrived,  and  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  the 
Assembly  appeared  to  be  seized  with  a  fever  of  loyalty.'  After 
this  theatrical  performance,  arrived  the  news  of  the  suspension 
of  F£(i<Hi  and  Manuel.  It  must  not  be  foi^tten,  whether  in 
looking  at  the  pathetic  or  the  laughable  side  of  this  demon- 
stration, that  the  Assembly  consisted  chiefly  of  very  young  f 
men,  and  that  the  strong  men  of  each  party  did  not  possess  f 
seats  there.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Robespierre 
embracing  the  Yicomte  de  Mirabeau,  or  Danton  shaking  hands 
with  D'Espr^meanil.  But  these  men  of  fixed  principles  were 
either  at  Coblentz,  cursing  the  Revolution,  or  sitting  at  the 
Jacobins'  and  the  Soleil  d'Or,  preparing  for  the  final  onslaught 
on  the  monarchy.  The  king  declared  his  determination  to 
maintain  the  suspension  of  the  mayor  of  Paris,  whom  he  con- 
sidered, and  rightly,  as  accountable  for  the  insults  he  had 
received  on  June  20.  Thuriot  defended  Potion;  and  during 
the  debate,  on  July  10,  the  news  arrived  that  the  unfortunate 
king  had  been  deserted  by  the  friends  of  Lafayette,  and  that 
the  ministers  in  a  body  had  resigned,  and  only  consented  to 
hold  office  till  their  successors  were  appointed.  On  July  13 
*  Hortuner-Teraaiiz,  vol.  iL  p.  34. 


The  Federalioyt.  [cHAP. 

By  had  tbo  aii'.lacity  to  decree  that  the  suspension 

■  and  the  jirocureur-syndic  of  Paris  was  null  and 

J  i3\vn  authority,  and  the  king,  abandoned  by  his 

Itually  conaeiited  to  8i^^l  the  decree  of  the  Aasembly. 

Ttr  quL'stioQ  the  Assembly  had  practically  annulled 

king.     He  had   resolved  that  the  camp  of 

|satid  fddi^i'es  should  not  be  assembled  beneath  the 

a;  but  the  Assembly  decreed  that  there  should  be 

"'ederation  aa  usual  on  July  14,  in  honour  of  the 

Ihe  Bastille,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  consent. 

like  felt  that  the  conduct  of  these  fed^res  would 

Ji  paity  would  for  the  present  gain  the  upper  hand. 

lied  to  prevent  them  from  coming  up  in  any  num- 

T'ondins  hoped  to  excite  their  patriotism ;  while  the 

lio  knew  men  better  than  the  king  or  the  Girondins, 

I  preparations  for  entertaining  them.     Ou  July  14 

I  the  Federation  took  place,  but  it  cannot  be  com- 

irtance  with  the  great  Federation  of  1790,  for  the 

Marseilles  and  the  south  had  not  arrived, 
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lie  moved  out  to  the  Champ  de  Mara,  where  a  large  camp  was 
established,  which  was  soon  filled  with  young  Parisians.  Then 
men  waited.  Sympathy  with  the  king  was  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  Qirondins  were  undecided,  and  the  Jacobins  planned 
openly  and  without  concealment  a  final  blow,  involYiag  the 
capture  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  deposition  of  the  king. 

For  the  moment  everything  was  quiet  But  Paris  knew 
that  it  was  dancing  on  a  volcano.  The  f^^r^  were  still 
loon^g  in  the  streets,  or  drinking  in  the  caf^,  waiting  for 
the  arri^  of  the  Marseillais ;  the  Parisian  volunteers  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  were  murmuring  that  they  would  not  leave 
the  capital  until  they  knew  that  the  traitors  behind  them 
woold  not  take  advantage  of  their  absence.  Amidst  all  this 
excitement  the  king  had  no  one  on  whom  be  could  rely.  He 
could  with  difficulty  find  new  ministers,  and  they  were  men 
(^  no  weight  or  importance.  But  their  loyalty  was  unques- 
tioned, and  for  that  reason  their  names  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. They  were  Bigot  de  Sainte  Croix,  Champion  de 
Villenenve,  Xeronx  de  Laville,  De  Joly,  D'Abancourt,  and 
Dnboncbage.  The  directory  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
had  been  discredited  by  the  supersession  of  the  suspension  of 
Potion.  The  mayor  was  not  only  not  trying  to  check  the 
revolutionary  meetings  which  were  taking  place,  but  actually 
encouraging  them ;  and  la^ly,  the  national  guards,  who  should 
have  controlled  the  revolutionary  spirit,  were  walking  about 
in  disconsolate  groups,  not  trusting  their  monthly  commander- 
in-chief,  disgusted  with  the  behaviour  of  Lafayette,  and  deter- 
mined, like  the  bourgeois  they  represented,  to  allow  any 
movement  of  revolution  to  go  on  as  long  as  it  threatened  only 
the  king  or  certain  individuals,  and  seemed  likely  to  spare 
themselves,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  shops.  Upon 
this  waiting  Paris,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  I 
King  of  Prussia  on  July  25,  and  the  text  of  the  Duke  of  { 
Brunswick's  proclamation,  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  war 
with  Prussia  was  not  unexpected,  but  the  severe  terms  of 
Bmnswick's  manifesto  caused  the  greatest  indignation.  That 
prince  was  well  known  for  his  enlightened  rule  of  his  prin- 
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IS  a  favourito  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  had 
1  to  be  friendly  to  Frauce — so  much  so  that  the 
la  had  piupowed  bim,  as  he  afterwards  suggested 
York,  as  a  fitting  successor  to  Louis  XVI.     The 
5  not,  however,  the  work  of  Brunswick,  and  be 
claicd  that  the  most  violent  passage  in  it  was 
■  had  atiixcd  his  signature.    The  youthful  Francis 
.ned  Emperor  at  Frankfort  on  July  U,  the  very 
ileration,  and  after  an  interview  with  Mallet  du 
dited  envoy  of  the  Tuileries,  had  joined  Frederick 
lyence  four  days  afterwards  to  draw  up  the  plan 
i;;ainst  France.     Mallet  du  Pan  had  advised  the 
elamation  to  the  French  people,  and  one  drawn 
^^re.  named  De  Limon,  a  friend  of  Calonno,  was 
after  some  revision  by  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
imandirig  the  allied  armies.     The  manifesto  was 
n  its  tei'rna,  threa^uing  any  city  which  resisted 

CHAPTER  17, 
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Preparations  for  insuirection^The  Girondins  make  overtures  to  the 
court— The  King  rejects  plans  oF  escape — The  Jacobins  win  over  the 
Kd^rris — The  directory  of  insurrection — Arrival  of  the  Marseillals — 
The  song  of  the  "  Marseillaise  '—Preparations  for  the  insurrection— 
The  petitions  of  the  sections—The  sections  at  the  H6tet  de  Ville — 
Final  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  theTuileries — Mandat  murdered 
at  the  H&iel  de  Ville— Same rre  inarches  on  the  Tuileries— The  king 
goes  to  the  Assembly — Attack  on  the  Tuileries — Murder  of  the  Swiss 
Guards — The  debate  in  the  Assembly — The  king  at  theconvent  of  the 
FeuilUnts — A  national  convention  summoned — Lafayette  protests 
and  deserts — Girondins  and  Jacobins — The  state  of  Paris — The 
elections  in  Paris— The  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris— Massacres 
in  the  provinces — The  massacre  at  Versailles. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  precise  day,  during  tha 
interval  of  the  fifty  days  between  June  20  and  August  10, 
1792,  the  Jacobins  decided  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
on  the  Tuileries  and  the  royalty  finally  overthrown,  but  the 
firat  meeting  of  the  "Secret  Directory  of  Insurrection,"  in 
which  the  measures  to  be  adopted  were  discussed,  did  not  take 
place  till  July  26.  What,  then,  was  the  king  doing,  and  still ' 
more,  what  was  the  Asaembly  doing,  during  this  peiiod  ?  The 
two  chief  questions  which  a^tatcd  them  were^  aa  has  been 
said,  the  behaviour  of  Lafayette  and  the  federation  of  July ; 
and  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  these  two  subjetits  will  throw 
much  light  coi  the  organization  of  the  most  important  day  of 
the  Bevolution.     I^fayette's  hasty  retom  to  hia  camp  had 
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.enecl  the  power  of  the  IS'ational  Guard  in  Paris, 
at  time  his  friends  in  the  Assembly  felt  that  in 
,e  general  they  were  defending  a  man  who  had 
'.-.troyad  hijiiself.     The  question  aa  to  what  right 
,ve  Ilia  cani]i  had  been  referred,  on  the  motion  of 
lie  coiiiuiittee  which  was  charged  to  watch  over 
ifcty.     This  committee  had  been  increased  from 
L^htccn,  and  finally  to  twenty-one  members,  and 
oshadowed  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     The 
:li6  committee,  like  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
I'uuillnnt  in  sentiment;   but  those  members  who 
ly  willing  to  vote  with  the  Feuillanta  when  the 
secret,^  were  generally  induced  by   fear   not  to 
.e  the  measures  of  the  Jacobins.     The  report  was 
m  July  1!)  by  a  Feuillant,  Murairo,  who  was  after- 
i.'iit  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  empire,  and 
hsolved  Lafayette,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
m  Constitution  forbidding  a  general  to  leave  his 
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his  favour.  Though  the  majority  were  thus  evidently  wiUing 
to  make  every  allowance  for  the  general,  and  to  excuse  his 
behaviour,  the  leaders  of  the  right  in  the  Assembly  began  to 
resign  their  seats  and  desert  their  friend.  Jaucourt,  for  in- 
stance, the  former  colonel  of  the  dragoons  of  Cond^,  and  Daver- 
hoult  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Assembly  on  July  24  and  26. 
The  leaders  of  the  rij^ht,  therefore,  showed  no  confidence  in 
their  own  power  or  their  own  cause,  and  left  those  deputies 
who  would  have  supported  them  to  be  dragged  against  their 
will  into  consenting  to  the  measures,  not  only  of  the  Qirondins, 
but  of  the  more  extreme  Jacobins. 

The  Girondins  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
abrenuouH  effort  if  power  was  to  fall  into  their  hands;  and 
they  tried  to  strengthen  themselves  in  two  distinct  directions- 
On  the  one  side  the  Girondin  leaders  hoped  to  deserve  well  of 
France  by  hurrying  on  all  the  prepaiationa  for  war ;  and  it 
was  on  the  motion  of  Vergnialid  that,  on  July  24,  volunteers 
were  summoned  from  all  parts  of  France  and  directed  towards 
the  frontier.  These  volunteers  were  not  to  he  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  martial  discipline,  and  were  to  elect  the 
whole  of  their  officers ;  and  amongst  tiiem  were  many  men  who 
were  to  win  their  greatest  fame  in  the  militaiy  history  of  the 
Bepublic  Moreau  was  elected  commanduit  of  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  volunteers  of  the  Ille  et  Vilaine,  Jourdan  com- 
mandant of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Haute  Vienne,  Davout 
commandant  of  the  third  battalion  of  the  Tonne,  Soult  in- 
structor to  the  first  battalion  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  Fichegm 
commandant  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Gard,  and  Mass^na 
commandant  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Var.  But  besides 
trying  to  increase  their  popularity  by  patriotic  enei^,  the 
leading  Qirondins  bethought  them  of  tiying  to  make  their 
influence  felt  in  the  Tuileries  itself,  and  on  July  29  a  memoir 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  chief  Girondin  leaders,  Guadet, 
Gensonn^  and  Vergniaud,  which  was  sent  in  to  the  king  by 
the  painter  Boze,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  king's 
valet  Thierry. 

This  memoir  was  drawn  up  by  the  great  orator  Vergniaud, 
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B  had  done  so  much  to  weaken  tho  position  of 
Id  deserves  to  be  compared,  from  its  perspicuity 
limanJike  power,  to  the  state  papers  of  Mirabeau. 
\  surrounded,"  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  his  speech 
liy  persons  whose   affections  are  all   centred  on 
irit  it  not  be  believed  that  he  shares  their  feelings  ? 
Ifaults  of  his  agents  are  disastrous  to  liberty ;  is  it 
1.1  attribute  them  to  a  secret  combination  with  our 
es  ?    Our  means  of  defence  are  weak ;  they  might 
ful ;  oar  b.ittalions  are  numerous  but  scattered, 
Inty  of  soldiers  we  have  no  army.     Who  is  the 
|;et  of  all  feai-s  and  murmurs  ?     Surely  it  is  the 
0  name  war  is  being  waged  against  us,  and  who 
disposes  our   military  forces  as   he   likes  beat; 
whose  authority  our  defeats  would  be  profitable, 
Itliat  very  reason  is  presumed  to  be  more  interested 
-;e8  than  our  successes.     He  has  been  cruelly  de- 
been  made  to  believe  that  all  his  duty  is  to 
r  tljo  Constitution.     Not  to  violate  the  Con- 
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the  king  should  declare  that  he  would  never  separate  from  the 
Assembly,  tiiat  he  should  select  well-known  patriots  to  be  his 
ministers  instead  of  nonentities,  and  that  he  should  summon 
some  of  the  best-known  of  the  ex-Constituants,  such  as  Roederer 
and  Potion,  to  his  council,  though  without  office.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  wrote  he  in  conclusion,  "  if  I  am  deluding  myself,  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  at  the  moment  in  which  the  king's  council 
should  be  thus  reinforced,  the  fears  of  treason  would  decrease, 
a  hope  that  the  ministry  would  show  some  vigour  would  be 
developed,  the  constitutional  throne  would  vise  above  the  cloud 
of  accusations  which  throw  a  shade  upon  its  glory,  and  that 
the  general  approval  would  be  the  prelude  of  a  sincere  agree- 
ment between  the  executive  power  and  the  citizens,  which 
alone  can,  in  my  opinion,  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
some  success,  and  save  France  from  perhaps  a  half-century  of 
calamities.  I  close  my  letter ;  it  is  only  too  long,  since  it  will 
be  useless.  My  heart  is  oppressed  with  the  deepest  sorrow," ' 
This  letter  shows  clearly  enough  the  incapacity  of  the  leading 
Qirondins  for  practical  politics;  for  it  was  at  the  hands  of 
Yergniaud,  Guadet  and  Gensonn^  that  the  monarchy  had 
received  its  heaviest  blows,  and  yet  Vergniaud,  who  by  his 
speech  of  Jaly  3  had  destroyed  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  king, 
now  showed  a  desire  to  keep  him  in  power.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  king  paid  no  attention  to  bis  advice, 
and  that  the  Girondin  leaders  remained  helplessly  watching 
the  growth  of  the  movement  which  was  to  overthrow  the 
constitutional  monarchy. 

Meanwhile  what  were  the  prisoners  in  the  Tuileries  doing  t 
The  king,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  flight  to  Varennea,  / 
was  passively  waiting  for  martyrdom,  and  showing  all  the  ( 
virtaes  of  a  martyr.  Flans  innumerable  were  concocted  for 
liis  escape,  bat  the  qneen  would  accept  none  of  tliem.  Madame 
de  Sta^l  proposed  a  similar  scheme  to  the  flight  to  Varennes,  in 
which  she  was  to  play  the  chief  part,  bat  was  coldly  refused ; 
and  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  succeeded  Jefierson  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Paris  is 
*  Tatal's  Vtrgtuimid,  pp.  121-125. 
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I  received  large  auma  of  money'  from  the  court  to 
1  plan  of  Terrier  de  Monciel  and  Bertrand  de  Mole- 

,-  up  somo  of  the  Jacobin  f^dt^rtk,  and  especially  the 
\  to  manage  the  kinfj'a  escape.     Better  dGvised  was 

•i  la  Ro  eh  cfou  can  Id -Lian  court's   Bcheme.     He  was 

1'  Rouiin,  and  popular  there ;  the  city  of  Rouen  was 
|i'oua  state,  and  hated  the  Jacobina,  and  was  but  ten 

ley  from  Paris;  the  Swiaa  regiment  of  Sal  is- Sam  ade 
I  there  was  loyal,  and  the  cavalry  regiment  of  RoyaL 
Tlien  appealed  to,  was  eager  to  save  the  king,  and 
IV  Palis  1 " "  The  king,  who  was  always  fond  of 
luJd-Liancourt,  looked  with  favour  on  this  scheme, 
HiLundred  of  the  Swiss  Guards  were  cantoned  along 
J  Rouen  to  cover  his  escape.*  But  the  queen  opposed 
le,  because  she  hated  the  duke,  and  remarked  to 
■c  Moteville  that  she  would  never  place  herself  in 
[if  the  Constitutionalists.*  Lafayette  hoped  also  to 
3  the  saviour  of  the  king,  and  wished  him  to 
BCoruuiL^L'ne,  where  Alexandre  de  Lameth  waa   in 
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it  had  been  once  decided  to  act  with  vigour."  ^     This  is  the 
reason  why  the  plans  not  only  of  Vergniaud,  hut  of  Boche- 
foucauld-Liancourt   and   Lafayette,  had   been    rejected ;     the  \ 
queen  had  determiaed  to  fight,  and  the  royalist  courtiers  about  ) 
Got  had'convinced  her  that  armed  resistance  to  the  populace  > 
in  Ptms  might  be  successfuL 

The  last  struggle  with  royalty  was  now  distinctly  decided 
npon.  Jacobins  of  all  sorts,  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre, 
felt  that  until  the  king  fell  the  country  would  be  divided  and 
order  could  not  be  re-established  ;  and  very  steadily  and  deter- 
minedly did  the  leading  Jacobins  set  about  their  work  of 
organizing  a  revolt  which  should  terminate  in  the  destruction 
of  royalty.  A  "  Secret  Directory  of  Insurrection  "  was  formed 
from  among  the  subordinate  Jacobins,  in  which,  however,  none 
of  the  leaders  Just  mentioned  sat,  though  they  were  cognizant 
of  all  the  plans.  This  directoi-y  had  developed  from  the  central 
committee  of  the  C£d6rdj  then  in  Paris,  who  had  appointed  five 
of  their  nomber  to  formulate  a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  these 
five  had  added  to  their  number  ten  of  the  informal  committee 
which  had  prepared  the  rising  of  June  20.  Saint  Hunige  was 
in  prison  at  P^ronne  for  abusing  old  Marshal  Liickner.^  But 
bis  place  was  ably  filled.  Prominent  among  the  members  of 
the  secret  directory  were  Jean  Louis  Carra,  the  journalist, 
Santerre,  Alexandre,  Antoine,  the  ex-Constituant,  Lazouski, 
the  commandant  of  the  gunners  of  Saint- Marceau,  and 
Westermann — a  man  of  great  personal  strength,  and  an  ex- 
dragoon,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  courte  of  Haguenau,  and 
was  now  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Danton.  Danton  himself 
made  no  further  objection  to  a  great  day  in  Paris  for  the  over- 
throw of  royalty.  The  excitement  of  men's  minds,  both  in 
Paris  and  in  France,  was  hindering  due  Attention  being  paid 
to  what  was,  according  to  him,  the  great  question  of  the  Revo- 
lution, how  to  make  head  against  the  enemies  of  France  on 
the  frontier.     The  first  attempt  at  insurrection  was  in  connec- 

1  Uathieii  Domas'  Sov/oenvn,  toL  ii.  p.  361. 

■  i8ain(«-^i(ntge,  1^  Victor  Fonmel,  in  £«vm  4»  la  iijvoltition  foe 
BoiwBiber,  1866,  p.  123. 
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civic  banquet  which  waa  given  on  the  Place  do 

0  the  fi^duri^a  on  July  26.     Many  citizens  of  the 
9  brought  their  own  euppera  to  the  banquet ;  and, 
feast,  it  was  proposed  that  an  advance  on  the 
)idd  he  made,  and  the  tocsin  was  rung.     But  the 
(t   yet  ripe.     The  national  guards  had  not  yet 
Kit,  for  thtir  own  Bafety,and  to  maintain  a  reputa- 

1  iutisiM,  they  must  not  interfere  witli  the  progress 
t.  enthusiasm  was  not  aroused,  the  Maraeiliais  had 
and  therefore  the  festival  concluded  without  any 

■:  important  waa  the  scheme  fixed  for  July  30.  On 
battalion  of  Marseillais  which  had  been  so  long 

LTcd  Paris.     This  battalion  has  been  described  by 

an  as  a  collection  of  the  vagabonds  who  are  always 
in  a  gi-uat  seaport  town,  and  particularly  in  one 

cs,  where  food  was  cheap  and  lodging  unnecessary. 

aracter  has  lately  been  vindicated/  and  it  has  been 
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Bonill^,"  as  they  termed  the  enemy  on  the  fi'Dntier,  were 
equally  determined  to  attack  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
most  dangerous  accomplice  of  them  all.  The  day  of  tlieir 
entrance  had  been  fixed  by  the  secret  directory  for  the  great 
attempt,  but  Santerre,  who  had  promised  to  meet  the  &lar- 
Beillais  with  all  the  men  of  Saint-Antoine,  and  to  march  at 
once  on  the  Tuileries,  only  brought  250  men  with  him,  and 
the  first  singing  of  the  "  Marseillaise  "  in  Paris  was  not  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  king. 

The  "Marseillaise"  had  in  itself  no  very  radical  history.  On^ 
April  24, 1792,  just  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  mayor  of 
Strasbourg,  Dietrich,  who  was  himself  no  advanced  republican, 
but  a  constitutionalist,  remarked  at  a  great  banquet  that  it 
was  very  sad  that  all  the  national  war  songs  of  Franco  could 
Dot  be  sung  by  her  present  defenders,  because  they  all  treated 
of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  not  to  the  nation  as  well.  One  of 
the  guests  was  a  young  captain  of  engineers,  Rougct  de  Lisle, 
who  bad  in  1791  composed  a  successful  Hymne  d  la  Libeii^, 
and  Dietrich  appealed  to  him  to  compose  something  suitable. 
The  young  man  was  struck  by  the  notion,  and  during  the 
nigbt  he  was  suddenly  inspired  with  both  words  and  air,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  sang  over  to  Dietrich's  gucstA  the 
famous  song  which  was  to  be  the  war-song  of  the  French 
Kepublie,  Madame  Dietrich  arranged  the  air  for  the  orchestra ; 
Bouget  de  Lisle  dedicated  it  to  Mai'shal  Liickoer,  as  the  Chaiii 
tU  jpierrc  pov/r  Varmde  du  Shin,  and  it  at  once  became  popular 
in  Strasbourg,  Neither  Dietrich  nor  Kougct  were  advanced 
republicans.  The  watchword  of  the  famous  song  was  not 
*  Sauvons  la  R^publique,"  but  "  Sauvons  la  Patrie."  The  air 
was  a  taking  one.  From  Strasbourg  it  quickly  spread  over 
the  south  of  France,  and  particularly  attracted  the  patriots 
of  Marseilles.^ 

'  There  4re  VtaxtJ  Isgenda  on  the  origin  of  the  "Marseillaiao;"  the 
acoonnt  here  followed  is  that  given  by  Amed^e  Bouget  de  Liale,  the 
author'!  nephew,  in  his  £a  veriti  mr  la  paUmiti  de  la  ManrUlaix,  Paris, 
1865,  which  js  conGnned  by  a  letter  of  Madame  Dietrich's,  v,  ritten  at  the 
time,  and  first  published  in  SowventTi  d'Aliace—JU»igtt  da  Lide  d  StraAourg 
ft  i  Hmnngve,  hj  Adtdphe  Horpun. 
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this  son-i,  tlien,  which  of  itself  breathed  no  hatred 
;.  the  Marsfillaia  marched  into  the  city  of  Paris. 
^  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  cheer  Pt-tion,  they  wera 
by  some  of  the  leading  Jacobins  to  the  Champa 
lore  ft  hnnquet  had  been  prepared  for  them.  Not 
le  grenadlorft  and  officers  of  the  battalion  of  the 
mrils  of  tiie  Filles  Saint  Thomas  were  having  a 
1  as  both  parties  left  the  Champs  Elysecs  a  diaputo 
■en  them,  aftd  the  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  named 
.■as  murdered  by  the  people.  The  whole  battalion 
iirsncd  their  enemies,  and  there  was  danger  of  a 
bat  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  might  have  ended 

on  the  Tuilorics  itself.  Fortunately  the  Marseillais 
(ited  from  their  opponents;  Merlin  de  ThionviJle 
licm  from  hurting  two  ex-Cons tituants,  Regnaud  ds 
d'Angcly  and  Moreau  de  Saint  Mery,  who  had  fallea 
lands;  Santerre  stopped  the  pursuit;  and  all  that 
L'  riot  were  deputations  from  both  parties  to  the 
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good  reasons  must  be  given  for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt; 
every  attempt  mast  be  made  to  Becure  the  neutrality  of  the 
National  Quard,  and  success  must  be  made  a  certainty.  To 
accomplish  this,  two  chief  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Jacobins,  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  primary 
assembly  of  the  sections  of  Paris  to  break  up  as  soon  as  their 
electiond  were  completed ;  but  on  July  25,  on  the  motion  of 
Thariot,  leave  was  given  to  them  to  sit  en  permanerux  to 
regulate  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  and  any  section  mig;ht 
draw  up  a  petition  on  any  subject  it  pleased.  The  more 
Jacobin  sections  of  Paris  took  advantage  of  this,  and  on  July 
SI  the  section  Mauconscil  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Assembly, 
praying  for  the  immediate  dethronement  of  the  king  as  a 
traitor  to  the  country.  This  was  not  the  first  mention  of 
dethronement  in  the  Assembly,  for,  on  the  23rd,  Choudieu,  a 
Badical  deputy,  had  read  a  petition  from  Angers,  dated  the 
18th,  in  these  few  words,  "  Legislators,  Louis  XVL  has  betrayed 
the  nation,  the  law,  and  his  oath.  The  people  is  sovereign ; 
you  are  its  representativea  Pronounce  his  dethronement,  and 
France  will  be  saved." '  Even  in  the  Assembly  the  same  idea 
was  under  discussion,  and  on  July  26  Brissot  carried  a  motion 
that  the  committee  of  twenty-one  should  examine  and  report 
what  acts  should  lead  to  dethronement,  and  whether  the  king 
was  not  guilty  of  committing  them.  The  section  UauconseiJ 
uent  its  decree  round  to  the  other  forty-seven  sections  of  Paris, 
asking  them  their  opinion.  Fourteen  of  the  sections  out  of 
the  thirty-nine  whose  records  are  extant  agreed  to  the  petition, 
while  sixteen  rejected  it.  The  others  made  no  reply,  and  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  they  were  willing  to  watch  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  majority.  If  the 
king's  confidence  could  be  augmented  by  the  number  of  sections 
which  showed  a  respect  for  royalty,  he  must  have  been  un- 
deceived by  studying  their  names,  for,  without  exception,  all 
the  most  populous  districts  of  Paris  agreed  to  the  petition  of 
MauGons^,  and  those  which  adhered  to  the  principle  of  royalty 
*  Bong^er,  Le  Mottvtmmt  JRjmtutionnaiK  •»  Jnjou,  compiled  chiefly 
ircm  Mm  nnpablulMil  momoin  of  OboudiML 
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of  tlio  wealthy  boui^eois,  who  were  not  likely  to 
0  much  if  they  tried  to  atom  a  popular  revolution. 
se   who   agreed   might   be  noted   the   sections   of 
L;ts  anrl  Lombards,  both  in   the  Faubourg   Saint 
id    ol    Gravilliera,  Theatre  Franqaia,  Luxembourg 
.s  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  while  among  those 
Tuileriea  itself,  tho  aectiona  of  the  Louvre  and  of 
i'eiid6mi!  adhered  to  it.     The  sections  which  stiJl 
the  pi-iiiciple  of  monarchy  were  those  of  Central 
as  the  Isle  Saint  Louis  and  Henri  IV. ;  those  of 
Ely.secs  and  the  Arsenal,  representing  the  wealthy 
r  Paris ;  and  those  of  tho  Place  Louia  XIV.  and 
■nntaining  the  richest  shops.    Only  one  poor  diatridt 
;ud,    that   of   Popincourt   in   the   Faubourg   Sainb 
id  the   conduct    of  tho  national   guards   and   in- 
f"  this  section  on  August  10  belied  their  rejection 
e  of  Mauconseil.    Tlie  Jacobins  of  Paris  saw  pretty 
r  they  could  expect  support.   Since  the  municipality, 
j|e^l^t|jMi^h^i|viou^|a^i^m^ho^^ 
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BoswgQol,  the  future  general,  and  Leonard  Botirdon,  an  usher 
in  a  school,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
Convention,  met  and  discussed  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Hotel 
de  Villo  with  much  fervour;  but  their  time  waa  not  yet  come ; 
and  before  they  did  anything  of  importance  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  be  certain  of  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries,  and  to 
wait  for  further  orders. 

Having  provided  a  meeting-place  for  the  representatives  of 
tho  twenty-eight  sections  which  were  most  inclined  to  violent 
measures,  and  which  had  sent  their  commissioners  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  directory  of  insurrection  now  turned  its  attention 
to  the  National  Guard.  The  conduct  of  the  National  Guard 
on  June  20  encouraged  them  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
not  fire  on  the  people ;  but  the  behaviour  of  certain  battalions 
was  doubtful  It  must  be  remembered  in  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  National  Guard  on  August  10  that,  although 
there  had  been  since  1790  only  forty-eight  sections  in  Paris, 
many  of  which  had  adopted  strange  names,  the  National  Guard 
was  still  formed  of  sixty  battalions,  which  bore  the  title  of 
their  old  districts.  The  sections  had  often  protested  E^inst 
this  arrangement,  but  the  Coostituent  Assembly  had  main- 
tained it  in  order  that  each  section  should  not  have  an 
organized  battalion  at  its  command.  The  conduct  of  the  most 
bourgeois  battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  and  especially  of 
those  of  the  Filles  Saint  Thomas  and  the  Fetits  F^res,  was 
very  doubtful,  and  the  leading  Jacobins  therefore  managed  to 
strengthen  those  of  the  populous  sections  on  which  they  could 
depend,  by  a  decree  passed  on  August  1  on  the  motion  uf 
Camot.  By  this  decree  it  was  resolved  that,  since  France  was 
at  war,  no  distinction  should  be  made  among  those  who  wished 
to  serve  their  country,  and  that  all  citizens,  passive  as  well  as 
active,  might  enter  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  and  that 
the  new  members  were  to  be  armed  with  pikes,  until  arms 
could  be  served  out  to  them.  The  result  of  this  decree  was 
that  the  battalions  in  the  Faubourgs  Saint  Antoine  and  Saint 
Marceau  were  largely  reinforced  by  members  of  the  mob,  armed 
with  pikes,  who  made  a  formidable  addition  to  the  strength 
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i.     Having,  then,  provided  for  a  central  power  at 
ie  Ville,  and  for  tlie  weakening  of  tha  National 
secret  directory  of  insurrection  sot  to  work  on  the 
uationa  for  tlie  outbreak. 

all  it  was  publicly  announced  by  the  sections  of 
sS»  and  Maiiconseil  that  if  on  August  9  the  Assembly 
^■<l  til  the  petition  of  Mauconseil,  the  tocsin  should 
iiidiiight,  the  alarm  gun  fired,  and  that  on  August  10 
ion  would  be  presented  to  the  Assembly,  backed 
luod  force  of  the  sections  demanding  the  dethrone- 
king.     As  u])on  Juno  20  the  two  chief  hands  of 
were  to  come  from  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau 
ihourg  Saint  Antoine,  were  to  meet  upon  the  quays, 
lown  to  the  Assembly.     To  support  these  columns 
ais  were  moved  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  in 
v>^  Saint  Marceau  on  August  4,  and  some  Erestoia 
lourg  Saint  Antoine.     But  they  were  not  only  to 
petition,  but  to  overthrow  the  king;  and  the  com- 
Oh^ote^^ill^^^^j^ad^^ak^l^^^ 
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Potion,  to  his  great  delight,  was  made  a  prisoner,  Westernmnn 
prepared  to  lead  the  maiu  columns  to  the  Place  dn  Carrousel. 

All  these  measures  were  perfectly  well  known'  to  every 
one  in  Paris,  and  the  king  himself  was  aware  that  at  midnight 
on  August  9  the  tocsin  would  be  rung,  and  that  his  palace 
would  be  attacked  early  next  morning.  He  thore'bre  sum- 
moned to  him  his  ministers,  together  with  the  procureur- 
general-syndic  Rcederer  and  the  other  members  of  the  directory 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  Mandat,  the  commandant- 
general  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  month,  and,  6nally,  Potion 
the  mayor  of  Paris.  With  smiling  face,  Potion  declareil  that 
the  rising  would  all  end  in  smoke,  aud  that  there  was  no  need 
for  alarm.  The  king  was  disgusted  at  bis  behaviour,  and  the 
mayor  was  soon  glad  ot  an  excuse  to  go  down  to  the  gardens 
of  the  TuUeries,  where  he  walked  up  and  down  with  Rcederer 
and  Mandat,  discussing  the  coming  events,  Rcederer,  on  the 
evening  of  (he  9th,  entered  the  Assembly,  and  reported  to  the 
members  what  they  all  knew,  that  since  the  question  of  de- 
thronement was  adjourned  the  tocsin  was  to  be  rung  at  mid- 
night, and  that  a  serious  riot  was  expected  in  Paris.  Potion 
was  then  aummoned  by  some  friendly  deputies,  and  asked  if 
due  preparation  had  been  made  to  control  the  coming  insur- 
rection.  He  answered  that  everything  was  in  most  perfect 
order,  and  slipped  quietly  home  to  the  mairie.  His  escape  was 
only  announced  to  the  king  and  queen  when  his  empty  carriage 
rolled  out  of  the  court  of  the  Tuilerics.  Far  more  important 
were  the  military  dispositions  which  were  made  by  Uandat 
for  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Baron  de  Viom^nil  and  M.  d'Hervilly. 

Their  measures  were  well  and  ably  taken.  They  relied 
chiefly  upon  the  known  fidelity  of  the  King's  Swiss  Guards, 
These  faithful  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Paris  by  a 
decree  of  the  Assembly  on  July  17.  but  they  had  not  been  sent 

*  For  the  events  of  Augiut  10,  the  accnunt  given  by  Uortimer- 
TerDMix  in  hia  Bidoin  <k  la  Terrtur,  vol.  iL  pp.  213-269,  hu  been  mainly 
followed,  but  corrected  in  nuaij  details  by  the  namtiva  givan  in  Pollia 
and  Uwcel'a  moat  Vkliuble  BalaHion  dn  10  A<iM, 
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1  to  their  barracks  at  Kueil  and  Courbevoie,  and 

,  in  expectation  of  the  revolt,  the  Minister  of  War, 
:  d'Abaiicuurt,  had  ordered  the  wliole  of  them,  to 
iif  nearly  eight  hundred,'  to  mareli  to  the  Tuileriea. 
king  also  had  assembled  many  of  his  personal 
.'  two  hundred  in  all;  and  a  battalion  of  national 
a-s  usual,  on  duty  in  the  palace.     Mandat's  special 
had  been  to  concentrate  in  the  gardens  of  the 
.'Ive  of  his  most  faithful  battalions,  to  whom,  how- 
unable  to  serve  out  more  than  one  round  of  ball 
d  even  these  picked  battalions  did  not,  according 
rn  out  lurjre  than  two  thousand  strong.     But  his 
on  had  been  turned   to  the  manceuvre  by  which 
f  June  20  had  been  successful.     He  determined  to 
two  great  insurrectionary  faubourgs  by  strongly 
->  bridges  ;  and  had,  in  addition,  stationed  a  reserve 
r  the  National  Guard  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  where  the 
s&%.  under  the  command  of  Captain  Robert,  who 
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Desmoulins,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  in  the  Place  Theatre 
Francis,  came  bonne.  Madame  Danton  and  Lucile  Dcsmoulins 
had  been  waiting  up  for  tbem,  and  perceived  they  were  quite 
exhausted.  Danton,  who  bad  been  vigorously  haranguing  the 
Marseillais  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  at 
'  once  threw  himself  upon  hia  bed,  while  Camille  slept  on 
Lucile'a  shoulder.'  Everything  was  now  in  readiness  on  both 
sides ;  every  one  knew  the  struggle  was  coining,  but  only  one 
Bide  was  confident  of  success.  Danton,  in  particular,  could  do 
no  more.  He  waa  no  soldier,  and  had  left  the  military  arrange- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Westermann,  but  he  was  to  be  called 
early  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  he  might  go  down  to  the 
comniissinners  of  the  sections  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  tako 
the  lead  with  Robespierre  in  establishing  the  new  authorities 
which  were  to  succeed  the  monarchy.  Many  a  time  have  these 
chief  leaders  been  accused  of  cowardice  on  August  10,  but  it 
was  not  for  them  to  mix  in  the  actual  fighting,  and  they  were 
bound  to  keep  themselves  fresh  for  the  discussions  of  the  nest 
day,  which  wonld  give  the  direction  to  the  future  course  of 
tlte  Revolution. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  session  of  the  commis- 
sionera  <^  the  sections  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  for  it  was  their 
task  to  destroy  the  effects  of  Mandat's  arrangements,  and  to 
make  the  conquest  of  the  Tuileries  as  far  as  possible  an  easy 
achievement.  Their  first  aim  was  to  upset  Mandat's  scheme 
for  preventing  the  junction  of  the  rioters  of  the  two  faubourgs 
by  the  occupation  of  the  bridges.  For  this  purpose,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Osselin,  accompanied  by  two  other 
members  of  the  municipality,  went  down  to  the  Pont  Neuf 
with  an  order  irom  the  municipality,  which  had  been  extracted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  sections,  that  the  guns  should  be 
removed  from  their  threatening  position.  Captain  Robert 
refused  to  obey,  and  exhorted  his  men  to  stand  by  their  guns. 
But  these  gunners  were  old  Gardes  Fran9aises,  and  at  a  few 
words  from  Osselin  they  disobeyed  their  officers  and  drew  their 
guns  to  one  side,  and  the  alarm  gun  was  then  fired.  In  spite 
1  Commit  et  LueOt  Ltmoidiiu,  p.  199,  b^  JuIm  Clareiiib 
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inty  of  insurrection  the  king  remained  quiet  tiH 
tk  in  tlie  palace,  and  at  six  o'clock,  at  the  instance 
ho  went  down  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and 
]G  national  guards,  who  shouted  "Vive  le  Roil" 
iuclined  to  be  faithful  to  him.     But  the  gunners 
e  faithful  battalions  cried  instead  "  Vive  la  Nation  ! "  , 
yre  indications  of  a  violent  dispute  between  them 
Rtry,  which  was  only  appeased  by  their  lieing  told 
\'^  and  the  nation  were  one'     The  queen  and  the 
'  began  to  recover  some  of  their  equanimity  when 
a&sed  and  no  sign  of  the  insurgents  appeared.     At 
s  they  became  so  confident  in  their  safety  that 
ler  came  from  the  municipality,  signed  by  Potion, 
the  immediate  presence  of  Mandat,  the  king  told 
to  do  liis  duty  and  to  go  down  to  the  Hotel  de  Villa. 
-.  arrived  there,  he  entered  the  hall  of  the  council- 
^re  he  was  ordered  to  say  why  he  had  placed  the 
f;  Pont  Neuf  instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain 
itfei-cnt  sections,  and  further,  why  lie  had  taken 
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shot  was  fired  at  him,  and  he  was  immediately  cut  down  and 
murdered  by  a  crowd  of  noisy  ruffians  who  were  hanging  about 
on  the  steps  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  With  Uandat's  death  any  ^ 
slight  hope  there  might  have  been  of  the  successful  defence  of  | 
the  Tuileries  disappeared,  and  thia  murder  was  already  com-  ' 
_mitted  when  Santerre  arrived  at  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  mob  of  the  men  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
ioitoine,  among  whom  were  perceived,  marching  in  order,  the 
national  ga&rds  of  Quinze-Vingts,  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  national  guards  of  some  other  district8,and  various  members 
of  the  other  battalions,  commanded  by  Westermann,  and  with 
three  hundred  f4d6r6s  from  Brest  in  their  midst.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preconceived  arrangements,  Santerre  sent  off  six 
hnndred  of  the  National  Quard,  who  were  extremely  glad  to 
be  thus  freed  from  responsibility,  to  guard  Potion,  and,  after 
thanking  the  commissioners  for  his  appointment,  he  waited  for 
\h&  men  of  Saint  Marceau.  They  soon  came  up,  with  the 
H&raeillais  at  their  bead,  and  the  whole  force  moved  off  to 
attack  the  Tuileries.  Santerre's  harangue  and  other  causes 
prevented  his  reaching  the  Place  du  Carrousel  before  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  and  by  that  time  the  king  had  left  the  palace. 

After  the  departure  of  Mandat  the  king  and  queen  became 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  large  crowd  which  began  to  assemble 
in  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  crowd  which  collected  there  at  half-past  seven  was  in  no 
way  the  insurrectionary  army,  which  had  not  yet  concentrated 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  but  consisted  of  a  rabble  of  those  men 
who  io  Paris  had  been  accustomed  to  hang  on  the  outskirts  of 
every  military  movement,  and  who,  though  they  yelled,  "A 
has  It  Veto  I "  with  great  noise,  were  not  prepared  to  back  up 
their  yells  by  actioa  Then  it  was  that  Rcederer,  who  had 
never  left  the  king's  side,  proposed  that  his  Majesty,  accom- 
panied by  the  royal  family,  should  leave  the  Tuileries,  and 
trust  himself  to  the  care  of  the  National  Assembly,  This  idea 
had  been  broached  on  June  20,  when  Stanislas  de  Qlrardin  cried 
oat  in  the  L^islative  Assembly,  "  Why  does  not  the  king 
come  to  UB  ?    He  will  be  safe  with  us  I "     Rtederer  now  took 
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f  this  suggestion,  and  begged  the  king  to  accompany 
uclared  to  the  queen  ho  would  be  responsible,  on 
,  that  the  king  should  be  safe  and  have  free  passage 
isltttive  A.ssetnbly;   and  between  eight  and  nine 
High    sadly   and    as    if  distrusting   his   own   act, 
wlow-ly  left  the  palace  he  was  never  again  to  enter. 
en  assembled  the  ininistera,  and  the  royal  family, 
libers  (if  the  directory  of  the  department  who  were 
a,  procession,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  battalions 
s  Saint  Thomas  and  Pi^tits  Pferes  and  the  company 
3  Guards  on  duty,  to  act  as  an  escort  across  the 
le  Tuileries.     At  the  head  of  the  proces-sion  moved 
10  was  followed  by  the  king,  with  the  Minister  for 
airs,  Bigot  de  Sainte  Croix,  and  the  queen,  with 
royal,  leaning   on   the   aj-m   of  Dubouchage,  the 
Marine.     De  Joly,  Minister  of  Justice,  conducted 
sabeth  and  Madame  Royale.    Madame  de  Lainballe 
iirm  of  the  Minister  of  War,  D'Abancourt;  and  the 
f  the  Interior  and  of  the  Finances,  Champion  de 
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One  of  them  had  a  bitter  enemy  on  that  terrace.  Thdroigne 
de  M^ricourt,  who  had  played  so  great  a  part  upon  October  5 
aud  6,  was  now  waiting  on  that  terrace,  to  see  accomplished 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  which  she  hated,  and  the  old 
regime  which  had  ruined  her;  and  the  sight  of  Suleau,  who 
had  abused  her  in  all  the  most  infamous  terms  which  can  be 
applied  to  a  woman — perhaps  with  justice — excited  in  her  the 
fury  of  revenge,  and  she  rushed  upon  him  and  cut  him  down 
with  her  sabre  in  cold  blood.  The  murder  might  have  been 
seen  by  the  king  himself,  but  he  was  probably  more  occupied 
in  wondering  what  sorb  of  reception  he  should  meet  with  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  When  the  deputies  heard  that  the 
king  was  approaching  they  sent  ont  a  deputation  to  receive 
him,  which  led  the  royal  family,  amidst  sumo  excitement,  into 
the  ball  of  the  Assembly.  After  a  speech  from  Louis,  the  royal 
family,  with  a  few  faithful  friends  round  them,  among  whom 
may  be  noticed  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  the  Baron  de  Goguelat, 
who  had  so  great  a  share  in  marring  the  success  of  the  flight 
to  Varennes,  were  conducted  to  a  small  room,  or  rather  re- 
porters' box,  Bome  twelve  feet  square,  behind  the  president's 
chair,  which  was  occupied  by  the  reporters  of  the  Journal 
Logographique,  which  prided  itselt  on  giving  the  most  accurate 
report  of  the  speeches  of  the  Assembly.  There  they  remained 
forty-eight  hours:  forty-eight  bouT3  which  destroyed  the 
monarchy  and  practically  established  the  Republic. 

From  their  prison — for  it  was  little  better — the  king  and 
queen  heard  the  sound  of  shots  from  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
king  at  once  wrote  an  order  for  his  faithful  Swiss  Ouards  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  barracks,'  When  the 
king  left  the  palace,  the  rest  of  the  Swiss,  the  national  guards, 
and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  were  at  first  uncertain  what 

>  The  chief  published  authority  for  the  defence  of  the  Tuileriea  is  the 
Bldt  de  la  Condnite  da  Oarda  Suitta  A  la  jottmie  du  10  AoSt,  1792,  by 
Oolonel  VtjSei  d'AJtiahofen,  Lucerne,  1824 ;  but  vto  ha*  also  been  mado 
of  the  HS.  Belalioti  da  MontUur  <U  IMirler,  now  in  the  Britiih  Hiueam 
Add.  MSS.  32, 168,  which  is  published  in  the  En^iik  Ilutorieal  BevUw 
for  1887. 
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thoy  had  no  orders,  in  spite  of  tlie  boasting  of 
iiid  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  palace  were  equally 
It    seeing    the  crowd  in    the  Place    du   Carrousel 
garrison  consisted  of  650  Swis.s— for  150  had  accom- 
king  across  the  garden— with  two  hundred  gentle- 
liout  a  hundred  national  guards.      The  crowd  in 
1  Cfirroupe!  must  have  numbered  some  thousanda, 
h  it  Westerniann,  followed  by  the  Marseillais  ajid 
;,  and  the  most  determined  of  hia  own  men  forced 
ii  the  gate  of  the  Tuileriea.     By  some  mistake  the 
rown  open,  and  these  daring  men  crossed  the  court 
leriea    and   entered   the  palace.      Upon  the  grand 
found  the  Swiss  drawn  up  under  Captain  Durler 
1  De  Boi.ssieu.     Curler's  only  orders,  which  had 
him    the   previous    evening   by  Major  Bachnian, 
1  allow  himself  to  be  forced,  and  the  Marshal  De 
now  took  command,  gave  him  no  others.    Wester- 
,  Alsatian,  could  speak  German,  and  he  begged  the 
leave  their  officers  and  come  and  fraternize  with 
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■way  into  the  court  amid  the  thick  smoke  which  almost  pre- 
vented those  engaged  from  seeing  each  other.  Hardly  any 
of  the  Swiss  had  been  killed,  but  on  the  other  side  about  a 
hundred  of  the  assailants,  including  twenty  UarseillaU  and 
two  Brestois,^  had  been  killed  and  many  wounded.  Then 
d'Hervilly  delivered  his  me.ssage  when  he  saw  further  fighting 
was  useless;'  the  drums  were  beaten,  the  Swiss  soldiers  fell 
in,  and  by  the  king's  direct  orders  retreated  slowly  across  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  insurgents  continued  firing  for 
some  minutes  after  the  Swiss  had  loft  the  palace,  and  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  favourable  moment  by  the  national 
guards  and  the  king's  private  friends  to  escape  quietly  by  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  to  the  quays, 

A  minute  or  two  afterwards  the  people  rushed  into  the 
palace,  aad,  finding  no  opposition,  at  once  murdered,  in  the 
most  cowardly  manner,  a  few  wTtunded  men  who  had  been  left 
behind  when  the  Swiss  retreated.  It  may  well  be  believed 
that  Westermana  and  bis  brave  companions  did  not  take  part 
in  these  murders;  but  the  cowardly  crowd,  which  always 
accompanies  a  revolutionary  movement,  was  seized  with  a 
fury  for  killing  every  one  it  met.  Not  only  were  the  hall- 
portera  murdered,  but  the  very  cooks  in  the  kitchen  were  cut 
to  pieces.  Yet  these  servants  need  not  have  been  murdered  had 
they  preserved  their  equanimity.  For  instance,  as  they  rushed 
through  the  Tuileries  the  mob  came  across  the  old  physician 
of  the  king,  sitting  quietly  in  his  room,  "  Who  are  yoa ! " 
they  said.  "  The  king's  physician."  "  Are  you  not  afraid  ? " 
"  Why  t  I  have  done  no  harm.  Would  anybody  do  harm 
to  those  who  do  none  \ "  "  Come,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  for  you.  Where  do  you  want  to  go?" 
"To  the  Luxembourg."  " Comrades,  let  this  man  pass,"  was 
the  cry.  "  He  is  the  king's  physician,  but  he  is  not  afraid. 
He  is  a  good  fellow."  In  a  similar  manner  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  who  had  collected  in  one  of  the  queen's  rooms,  received 
no  violence,  and  were  told  that  they  were  pardoned  by  the 
1  Pallio  uid  Hftroal'a  BaiaxHotx,  dii  10  AfM.  pp.  3M,  SSe. 
■  Bertrand  do  HuleTilWs  JffmotrH,  ed.  1797,  vdL  iii.  p.t>3. 
TOL.  IL  K 
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le  mob  then  proceeded  to  sack  the  palace.     It  ia 
any  articles  of  value  and  interest  were  brought  to 
ly  by  those  who  had  seized  them,  and  placed  upon 
t  many  more  were  actually  stolen,  and  an  irainenso 
needless  destruction  was  wrought  on  doors,  tables, 
1  other  articles  of  furniture. 

(irtunateSwiss  whohad  obeyed  the  king's  command 
larched  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  under 
id  of  Dnrler,  through  a  heavy  fire.    They  attempted 
ir  way  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly ;  but  the  kiiig 
.m  to  retire,  and  they  were  afterwards  disarmed 
the  Assembly,  and  the  soldiei-s  placed  for  safety  in 
iiring  church  of  the  FeuiUants  and  the  officers  in 
us  Inspccteurs.     But  it  was  only  the  force  under 
eh   had  heard   tlie   message   to  retreat,  and   the 
>wiss  stationed  in-  the  corridors   and  apartments 
ci  soon  found  themselves  besieged.     They  bui-st 
mob  and  marched  across  the  gaidens,  when!  many 
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as  manicipal  officers,  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Assembly. 
The  deputation  almost  ordered  that  the  Assembly  should  im- 
mediately declare  the  king's  dethronement,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch  himself,  Vergniaud  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one,  that  the  French  people  should  be  invited  to  elect  a 
National  Convention  to  draw  up  a  new  Constitution,  and 
(hat  the  chief  of  the  executive  power,  as  he  called  the  king, 
■hould  be  provisionally  suspended  from  his  functiooa  until  the 
new  Convention  bad  pronounced  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  establish  a  new  government  and  the  reign  of  liberty 
and  equality.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  was  countersigned 
by  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  De  Joly;  and  thus  the  old 
monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  came  to  an  end. 

But  the  Assembly  had  not  yet  completed  its  work.  The 
ministry  was  dismissed,  as  not  having  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  d'Abancourt,  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  by  the  court  at  Orleans  for  treason,  in  having 
bronght  the  Swiss  Guards  to  Faria  The  Assembly  then  pre- 
pared to  elect  new  ministers.  Roland,  Clavi&re,  and  Servan 
were  recalled  by  acclamation  to  their  former  posts,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  elect  new  ministers  of  justice,  marine,  and 
foreign  affairs.  Danton  was  elected  Minister  of  Justice  by 
222  votes  gainst  60 ;  Qaspard  Monge,  the  great  mathematician, 
was  elected  Minister  of  Marine,  on  the  nomination  of  Con- 
dorcet ;  and  Lebrun-Tondu,  a  friend  of  Briesot  and  Dumouriez, 
and  a  former  abb4,  to  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

At  the  bidding  of  the  self-elected  municipality  of  Paris  the 
king  had  been  suspended,  and  a  new  ministry  inaugurated, 
and  this  new  municipality,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, only  represented  twenty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  next 
proceeded  to  send  its  decrees  all  over  France.  It  was 
joined  on  this  very  day  by  some  of  the  extreme  men  wio 
hoped  through  its  means  to  force  a  republic  on  France— 
notably  by  Camille  Desraoulins  and  Du'Dois-Dubais ;  and  on 
the  11th  it  was  still  further  reinforced  by  the  presence  o£ 
Robespierre,  Billaud-Varenne,  and   Marat,      The   Legislative 
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i'l  become  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
f  Twenty-one.    The  majority  of  the  deputies  either 
r,  if  they  lic-longod  to  the  right,  hi<J  themselves, 
of  the  li-ft  had  to  obey  every  order  of  their  leaders, 
ransaetion  of  temporary  business  to  the  Committee 
■lie.     This  committee  practically  ruled  France  for 
intil  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  ;  the  Assembly 
pted   its  propositions   and   sent   the   deputies   it 
-.n   important  missions ;    its  only  rival   was   the 
iry  commune,  and  the  internecine  warfare  between 
j   and   the   Girondins  was   foreshadowed   in   the 
^■een  this  Commune  and  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
liile  the  extreme  Jacobins  filled  the  new  Commune 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  consisted  of  Girondina 
its ;    Brissot  was"  its  president,  Vergniaud  its  re- 
ijonsonn6,  Condorcet,  Lasource,  Guadet,  Lac^pfede, 
■  net,  Muraire,  Delmas,  and  Guyton-Morveau  were 
members,^      On   the  evening  of  August  10  the 
ecreed    thnt    the    diftfirence    between    active    and 
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M.  de  Reding,  who,  however,  was  massacred  in  the  following 
month,  and  aa  upholsterer,  named  Aigremont,  saved  the  lives 
of  four  Swiss  officers.' 

One  very  melancholy  event  of  the  evening  of  August  10 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Stanislas,  due  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  orators  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  deputies  of 
the  noblesse  to  take  his  place  with  the  Tiers  6tat,  and  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  original  Constitutional  Committee. 
No  man  had  been  more  popular  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
but  he  had  become  discredited,  with  Lally-Tollendal  and 
Mounier,  after  the  rejection  of  the  first  scheme  of  a  Constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless  he  remained  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Monarchical  Club 
and  at  one  time  its  president,  and  had  expressed  with  both 
force  and  truth  the  doctrines  held  by  the  members  of  the  right 
centre.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  he 
had  continued  to  live  in  Paris,  and  was  suspected  of  being  one 
of  the  secret  advisers  of  the  king  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  On  thia  evening,  as  he  was  walking 
quietly  down  the  streets,  a  cry  arose  that  be  was  an  aristocrat 
and  a  traitor.  The  people  at  once  fell  upon  him.  He  demanded 
to  he  taken  to  his  section  to  be  judged,  but  was  murdered  in 
the  gutter  before  his  request  could  be  complied  with. 

The  last  sight  the  king  might  have  seen  on  the  night  of 
August  10  was  his  palace  of  the  Tuileries  in  flames,  where,  for 
mischief,  fire  had  been  set  to  the  stables.  It  spread  from  build- 
ing to  building,  and  the  Assembly  only  took  steps  to  check  it 
when  it  threatened  to  spread  to  the  houses  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Honord  In  vain  did  the  firemen  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  mob  would  not  allow  it,  and  threatened  to  throw 
them  into  the  fire  if  they  continued ;  and  it  was  only  when,  on 
the  motion  of  Chabot,  Palloy,  the  well-known  contractor  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  putting  out  of  the  fire,  that  the  people  permitted  the 
water  to  play-    On  the  day  after  this  terrible  night  the  king 

^  Ffyffer  d'Altiiligfen's  Riett. 
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\  that  rooms  hn<l  been  found  for  him  in  the  Con- 
"ouillants;  and  to  four  monastic  cells,  which  had 
nbited  since  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  two 

the  rnyal  family  were  led,  and  round  them  was 
Lig  guard.     Yet  they  were  no  more  prisoners  in 

of  tlie  Feuillants  than   they  had  been  in  the 
ceoftheTuileries. 

iiL>  of  the  Tuileriea   had   as  ita  first   result   the 
r   the    insurrectionary  commune    of  Paris.     The 
lal   authority  was  annihilated;  but   though  the 
;ntH  left  him  a  prisoner,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
.s  diminished,  for  he  had  none  left  to  diminish. 
■  Girondina,  rather  than  to  the  king,  that  the  re- 
;at  10  brougjit  unpleasant  surprises.    Their  leaders 
.■ar-aighted  enough   to  perceive  that  they  might 

the  insurrection,  but  the  mass  of  the  party  had 
encouraged  it,     Brissot  had  made  no  attempt  to 

the  preparations  for  it  were  openly  discussed  at 
iind's  salon,  and  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Mar- 
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insurrectiionaTy  commune,  and  he  now  felt  at  last  that  be  had 
the  power  to  do  more  than  write  for  the  cause  of  the  people. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  thia  newly  acquired  power  wa^  to 
beg  the  Assembly  for  the  use  of  the  royal  printing  press  and 
type,  with  which  to  print  his  journal.  The  Assembly  passed 
over  this  request^  but  the  insurrectionary  commune  granted  it, 
I'he  new  journal  which  Marat  was  revolving  in  bis  mind, 
under  the  name  of  the  Jowmal  de  la  B^publiqv^,  was  magnifi* 
cently  printed  with  the  royal  type,  in  great  contrast  to  the 
poor  little  Ami  du  Peuple  which  bears  on  eveiy  page  traces 
of  baste  and  poverty,  being  printed  on  any  scrap  of  paper  that 
could  be  found,  of  many  different  colours  and  many  varieties. 
But  though  Marat  was  received  with  the  loudest  cheers  by 
the  insurrectionary  commune,  Robespierre  was  the  man  who  { 
really  became  its  leader.  He  had  long  expected  the  shock 
which  had  just  taken  place,  and  had  prepared  himself  for  the 
crisis.  The  first  requisition  was,  of  course,  for  a  Convention. 
This  had  been  granted  on  the  very  first  day.  The  second 
demand  of  the  Commune  was  the  safe  custody  of  the  king,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  escape  to  the  army.  This  was 
conceded  hy  the  Ansembly  on  August  12,  when  they  ordered 
that  the  king  and  royal  family  should  be  taken  to  the  old 
tower  of  the  Temple,  and  there  strictly  guarded  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  insurrectionaiy  commune,  which  took 
great  care  that  their  prisoner  should  not  escape  them.  But 
Robespierre  felt  that  this  was  not  quite  enough.  There  were 
three  quarters  from  which  dangers  might  come  to  the  new 
order  of  affairs  if  thoy  were  not  provided  against — Lafayette  1 
and  the  army,  the  provinces  headed  by  some  of  the  popular  t. 
FeuUlants,  and,  last  of  all,  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Paris,  3 
who  feared  that  matters  were  going  too  far. 

His  fear  of  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  was  the  first  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  he  himself,  as  representative  of  the  revolutionary 
commune,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  on  August  17, 
and  imperiously  demanded  a  strong  police  law,  by  which  the 
municipality  might  arrest  whomsoever  they  would  as  a  suspect, 
and  the  estabtiahmeat  of  a  new  tribunal  in  Paris,  which  should 
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iueh  prisonerK  a.?  the  raiinicipality  should  arrest, 
■  proposal  of  Rnbespierre'a,  and  in  the  tribunal  to 
mptly  which  was  &-itablished  at  his  demand,  may 
two  first  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
IS  early  had  Robespierre  recognized  that  the  only 
irh  the  wealthier  classes  in  France  could  be  kept 
nisition  to  the  course  of  the  Revolution  was 
w^  a  system  of  terror.  He  knew  as  well  as  any- 
it  such  a  system  of  terror  could  only  exist  as  long 
■rmitted  by  the  majority,  and  by  the  veiy  great 
he  people.  If  a  minority  of  any  size  protested 
i.'rror,  much  more  if  a  majority  protested  against 
ill;  and  he  looked  to  the  frontier  for  the  reason 

make  the  majority  of  the  law-abiding  people  of 
it  to  such  lawless  law  and  such  cruel  tyranny  aa 
inent  of  a  special  court,  hound  by  no  restrictions, 
iL,'  unlimited  authority.  Such  a  system  was  quite 
\;  with  Marat's  political  ideas,  for  he,  too,  knew 

such  HVHtvin  of  terror  was  not  established,  a  re- 
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he  held  a  grand  review,  at  which  he  adjured  his  soldiers  to 
Bwear  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  nation.  A  few  of  the  old 
re^ments  obeyed  with  enthusiasm,  but  the  new  regiments  of 
volunteers  were  more  doubtful,  and  one  of  the  Maine  et  Loire 
shouted, "  To  the  nation,  fidelity,  yes ;  to  the  king,  no  I "  This 
reception  disconcerted  Lafayette,  but  nevertheless'  he  caused 
the  municipality  of  S^dan  to  arrest  three  deputies  Bent  on 
mission  to  the  army,  Kersunt,  Antonelle,  and  Peraldi,  on 
August  14,  and  made  the  directory  of  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes  approve  his  action.  Tet  he  felt  the  people  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  him,  in  spite  of  the  obedience  of  the  authorities, 
and  he  determined  to  appeal  from  his  own  corps  d'armee  to  all 
the  soldiers  under  his  command.  To  them  he  published  a 
general  order,  telling  them  to  rally  like  good  citizens  and 
brave  soldiers  round  the  standard  they  had  sworn  to  defend 
to  the  death.  To  all  his  generals  of  division,  notably  to 
Arthur  Billon,  who  commanded  at  Pont-sur-Sambre,  and 
Dumoariez,  who  commanded  the  camp  at  Maulde,  he  sent  his 
general  order,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  join  him.  This 
news,  aa  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  the  deputies 
at  SMan,  soon  reached  the  Assembly,  and  the  municipality  of 
Paris  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  demand  that  Lafayette 
should  be  arrested ;  and  on  August  19,  on  the  motion  of  Jean 
Debry,  Gilbert  Metier  de  Lafayette,  ci-devant  general  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  waa  formally  declared  guilty  of  the  crimes 
of  rebellion  against  the  law,  conspiracy  against  liberty,  and 
treason  agiunst  the  nation ;  and  all  authorities  were  ordered  to 
lend  their  assistance  in  arresting  him,  on  pain  of  being  con- 
sidered accomplices  in  his  rebellion.  Lafayette  found  no  help 
on  any  side  when  he  turned  to  his  soldiers.  Dillon  issued  his 
order  of  the  day  indeed,  but  Liickner  only  grumbled,  and 
Damouriez  openly  declared  his  adherence  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  On  August  19  he  heard  from  bis  staff  that  bis  soldiers 
were  themselves  at  issue,  and  that  many  of  them  openly 
dedu^  that  they  wonid  bind  him  hand  and  foot  and  send 
him  off  to  the  Assembly.  He  knew  he  was  not  popular  in  the 
snny,  and  therefore,  on  Aogost  20,  accompanied  by  his  stafli 
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c(I  the  es-Constituants,  Latour-Maubourg,  Bureaux 
1  Alexantire  de  Lametb,  he  gajloped  quietly  across 
,11  to  the  Xc-therlands,  and  was  immediately  arrested 
ian  general  in  command.     All  except  the  foiToer 

the  Constituent  Assembly  were  released,  and 
uave  the  country;   but  Lafayette  and  his  three 

ira[irisoiied  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  whence 
ansferred  by  the  Austrians  to  the  great  prison  of 
inlly  to  Olmiitz,  where  they  remained  in  atrict  con- 
til  Napoleon  demanded  their  release  in  the  Treaty 
i.rmio,  in  1797.  Daverhoult,  the  intrepid  young 
?  right  io  the  Legislative  Assembly,  had  also  tried 
ro3s  into  Belguim  with  General  Lafayette,  but  a 
the  frontier  he  was  perceived  and  pursued  by  the 
ii-  officers,  and  he  blew  out  his  brains  rather  than 

.'s  sudden  flight  greatly  strengthened  the  position 
uune  of  Paris,  and  Robespierre  in  particular  felt 
ites^aus^^^^o^jrane^^^h^RevoIuUoi^^^ 
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its  first  sitting  on  the  same  evening  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille. 
Robespierre  was  elected  president,  and  refused  the  office ;  but 
among  the  judges  was  to  be  seen  the  name  of  Cofhnhal ;  and 
the  public  accusers  were  Lhuiltier  and  R^l.  But  the  new 
tribunal  was  too  alow  to  satbfj  the  leaders  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  for  its  first  prisoner,  Laporte,  the  old  intendant  of  the 
civil  list,  was  not  judged  until  August  21,  and  then  acquitted. 
This  news  made  the  Commune  lose  all  patience,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  urge  the  Assembly  to  more  energetic  measures. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  Commune  the  Assembly  took 
vigorous  measures  indeed.  All  the  lands  of  the  ^migr^s  were 
sequestrated;  all  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  take  the  oath 
were  to  be  transported  to  French  Guiana,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  the  National  Quard  should  enlist  every  man,  whether  an 
active  or  a  passive  citizen. 

Much  of  this  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  was  due, 
not  only  to  the  pressure  of  the  Commune,  but  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Prussians.  On  August  25  arrived  the  news 
that  Longwy  had  surrendered,  and  Kersaint,  who  liad  been 
released  after  the  fiight  of  Lafayette  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  returned  from  S^dan,  with  the  news  that  the  Prussians 
would  be  in  Paris  in  a  fortnight.  The  Assembly,  on  this, 
decreed  that  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  should  be  raised 
in  Paris,  and  that  every  man  who  had  a  musket  issued  to 
him  should  be  punished  with  death  if  he  did  not  march  at 
once.  On  August  27  the  funeral  of  the  combatants  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  further  excited  men's 
minds;  and  on  August  28,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  now 
Minister  of  Justice,  a  general  search  for  arms  and  suspects  was 
ordered.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  on  August  30; 
every  street  was  ordered  to  be  illuminated ;  bodies  of  national 
guards  entered  each  house  and  searched  it  from  top  to  bottom. 
Barely  a  thousand  muskets  were  seized,  but  more  than  three 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  and  shut  up,  not  only  in  the 
prisons,  but  in  all  the  largest  convents  of  Paris,  which  were 
turned  into  houses  of  detention.  Who  should  be  arrested  aa 
a  suspect   depended   entirely  on  the   municipal  oSicer  who 
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>  examine  the  house,  and  these  men  acted  under 

■  a  special  committee  estab]inhed  by  the  Commune, 
of  which  sat  Marat.     Often,  it  ia  to  be  feai-etl, 

were  arrested  for  personal  rea'^ons,  but  on  the 
V  be  said  that  the  prisoners  arrested  on  Auguflt  30 
vlio,  from  their  position,  naturally  disliked  the 
he  Revolution,  and  had  matters  ceased  with  their 
e  would  have  blamed  the  Assembly  or  the  Oom- 
king  :^uoh  strong  measures  to  secure  the  peace  of 
The  residents  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 

been  more  struck  by  this  house-to-house  visitation 
ny  other  events  which  were  far  more  horrible. 
-es  of  September  were  only  seen  by  very  few. 
its  and  figliting  of  June  20  and  August  10  were 
/  a  comparatively  small  pi-oportion  of  the  people 
t  the  house-to-house  visitation  spared  none  of  any 

clegi^ee.     Many  noble  deeds  of  self-devotion  were 

■  Eiliut,  for  instance,  an  English  lady,  who  had  been 
h^ub^mrieajiSjMi^appene^^av^^jmis 
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mune  discussed  this  decree,  and  Robespierre  advised  that  it 
should  dissolve  to  avoid  open  dissension  and  rupture.  He 
&iled  in  hia  attempts  to  secure  peace,  and  nothing  was  for  the 
time  decided.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  2, 
the  electoral  assembly  of  Paris  met  again  in  the  old  hall  of 
the  Archbishop's  palace — the  same  hall  in  which  the  electoral 
assembly  had  met  in  1789.  The  day  was  spent  in  verifying 
the  powers  of  the  various  electors,  and  in  making  preparations 
for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  Convention.  On  tiie  same 
day  the  council-general  of  the  Commune  resolved  that,  though 
it  would  not  dissolve  itself,  it  should  be  increased  to  the 
number  of  298,  and  thus  partially  obey  the  decree  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  Assembly  itself  appeared 
Danton ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  tocsin  was  heard  to  ring  as  if 
anotlier  great  day  of  revolt  was  hanging  over  Paris.  As  it 
rung,  he  cried,  "  That  tocsin  sounds  the  charge  on  the  enemies 
of  France  1  Conquer  them !  Courage,  courage,  for  ever  courage, 
and  France  is  saved!"  Amidst  loud  applause  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  every  one  who  was  unable  to  march  to  the 
frontier  himself  and  did  not  give  his  weapons  to  some  one  who 
could,  should  be  declared  infamous ;  and  then  the  session  closed. 
The  tocsin  which  rang  while  Danton  spoke,  rang,  it  has 
been  said,  for  two  purposes — to  summon  the  volunteers  to  the 
Champ  de  Mara  to  march  to  the  frontier,  and  to  summon  mur- 
derers to  come  at  their  leader's  call  to  murder  defenceless 
prisoners.  But  the  most  recent  researches  have  shown  that 
this  explanation  of  the  snmmous  is  rather  an  imagination  of 
theatrical  writers  than  real  ti'uth.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  same  bell  caused  both  resulta  The  feeling  was  the 
same.  "Can  we  go  to  the  war  and  leave  three  thousand 
prisoners  behind  us  in  Paris,  who  may  break  out  and  destroy 
onr  wives  and  children  ? "  It  is  impossible  that  the  brave 
men  who  assembled  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  could  really  have 
feared  this  outbreak  of  prisoners,  but  they  had  a  vague  feeling 
that,  while  they  were  away  at  the  frontier,  there  would  be  a 
reaction  behind  them  at  Paris,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other 
they  would  be  betrayed.    The  French  people  are  always  on 
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crying  out,  "  Noua  aommea  trahis  1 "    They  nre 
cious,  and  Marat's  popularity  among  them  was 
fact  that  ho  was  the  very  Ejeniiis  of  suspicion. 

y  confessed   that   he  euapected  every  man  witli 
liority  of  any  sort  to  be  a  "  eontre-rt^volutionnaire," 
ny  persons  thought  the  same  thing,  though  they 
lesa  it  so  clearly.     This  feeling  of  suspicion  waa 
_in,  and  it  is  unnoces.mry  to  describe  the  massocrea 
Ls  as  being  the  result  of  an  elaborate  plot  when 
liBvfectly  natural  reasons  for  their  taking  place, 
cd  surprising  is,  that  all  the  constituted  authorities 
ave  been  able  to  check  the  massacres  when  they 
that   the  Assembly,  the  ministers,  the  national 
the  municipality  alike  allowed  the  dreadful  deeds 
y  a  mere  handful  of  men.     The  brave  volunteers 
p  de  Mara  did  not  actually  massacre  the  prisoners, 
imitted   them  to  be  massacred.     At  the  outside, 
the    September   massacres,    there    were   not    two 
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irlien  oome  nnfortanate  priesta  were  being  conveyed  from  tbe 
prison  at  the  M&irie  to  the  Abbaye.  On  their  passage  the 
priests  were  hooted  and  yelled  at,  and,  when  they  began  to 
dismount,  from  wanton  love  of  murder  some  of  the  unfortunate 
men  were  slain.  Their  companions  would  all  have  perished 
had  they  not  rushed  for  rescue  to  the  room  in  which  the 
Bectional  committee  was  sitting,  where  two  of  them  found 
refuge  by  sitting  at  the  table  as  though  members  of  the 
section.  A  third,  the  Abbd  Sicard,  was  saved  by  the  courage 
of  a  watchmaker,  who  shouted,  "  It  is  the  Abb^  Sicard,  the 
friend  of  the  deaf  and  dumb."  And,  instead  of  murdering,  the 
populace  cheered  him.  These  murderers  were  soon  reinforced 
by  a  crowd  of  others,  mostly  street  ruffians,  and  rushed  to  the 
other  end  of  Paiis  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
were  imprisoned  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  priesta  who 
had  not  taken  the  oath.  At  first  the  unfortunate  priests  were 
driven  out  into  the  garden,  where  a  volley  was  fired  at  them. 
Then  their  names  were  called  over,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them  were  hunted  down  and  slaughtered  one  by 
one,  beginning  with  the  Arehbisbop  of  Aries.'  This  slaughter 
completed,  the  murderers  went  back  to  the  Abbaye.  At  the 
Abbaye  appeared  one  of  those  men  whose  peculiar  function  it 
was,  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  to  attempt  to  control  and 
organize  rebellion  on  eveiy  important  day.  Stanislas  Maillard,* 
who  had  never  been,  as  is  generally  stated,  an  usher  in  the 
law  courts,  had  made  his  name  famous  as  the  chief  captain 
in  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  He  had  there  shown  great 
courage,  and  gained  great  personal  popularity.  On  October  5, 
when  the  women  were  about  to  hang  the  unfortunate  Abb^ 
Ledoyen,  it  was  Maillard  who  gave  a  new  direction  to  their 
energies,  and  prevented  the  riot  from  becoming  a  massacre  by 

Bairidre'*  BerieB  of  MAnoirt* ;  Granier  de  CaaMgnaa,  ffittoire  dt*  Maiaaerm 
dt  SrpUxi^t ;  and  Buohes  and  Koiu,  Hittoin  Parlemciifaire,  vol.  xviii. 

'  Then  ii  a  Taluable  monograph  on  this  massacre  :  Lt  Coiitttit  da 
Carma  it  U  Seminairt  de  Saint-Stdpice  pendant  la  Temw,  by  Alexandre 
SoreL 
■  Bbmidai  iMOonl,  Pkomme  da  3  aepttmbn,  bj  Alexandre  SoteL   1663. 
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women  to  VersaiUea.     Now,  agaiD,  ou  the  terrible 
I,  Stanislas  Maillard  appeared  before  the  murderers 
Lye,  aiid  knowing  well  that  unless  some  restraint 
ijion   them   they  would  murder  every  one  in   the 
contrived  to  get  himself  appointed  judge,  and  sat 
iLial  tribunal  which  indeed  caused   the  death  of 
undrud  and  seventy  prisoners,  but  which  saved  the 
Lt  prison  alone  of  more  than  two  hundred.     The 
of  Maillard'a  tribunal  were  the  unfortunate  Swiss, 
whom  had  been  sent  to  that  pi  iaon  after  August  10, 
1  were  now  massacred.     Then  came  the  turn  of  the 
ssignat-;,  whom  the  people  regarded  ha  the  cause  of 
ition  of  assignats.     After  the  forgers,  were  slain 
tie  Moutmorin   Saint   H6rem,  the   old   friend   of 
nd  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Comte 
stein,  and  M.  de  Laleu,  the  ex-adj u tan t -general  of 
I  National  Guard,  and  many  another;  but,  except 
\\\\')  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Parisians 
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the  murderers  on  September  2,  and  on  the  same  day  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Legislative  Assembly,  led  by  the  veteran  Dusaulx, 
looked  on  at  the  massacre,  but  did  nothing  else,  and,  indeed, 
their  own  arms  could  do  little,  and  one  of  tlieip  number,  named 
Audrein,  was  nearly  slain  for  wearing  bis  priest's  robe.  To 
the  Coneiergerie,  the  Cliatelet,  and  La Foice,  numerous  deputa- 
tions proceeded  at  different  times  during  September  3,  and  also 
did  nothing.  But  it  is  u!>eless  to  examine  closely  the  acts  of 
the  tribunals  of  blood  which  all  resembled  each  other.  Some 
of  the  victims  were  notable  men  in  themselves,  and  miny  of 
them  rushed  upon  their  fate  when  they  could  have  been  saved 
by  showing  some  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  those  about 
them.  Among  the  murdered  at  La  Force  wei'c  La  Chcsnaye, 
the  commandant  of  one  of  the  Parisian  legions,  who  had  been 
with  the  king  throughout  August  10,  and  Rulht^res,  com- 
mandant of  the  gendarmerie  of  Faris.  But  many  also  were 
saved  there,  such  as  Weber,  the  foster-brother  of  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  brother  of  the  minister. 
Two  individual  murders  may  be  noticed,  not  only  because 
only  two  women  were  slain  among  the  thousand  who  perished 
during  the  first  two  days  of  the  massacres,  but  also  because 
they  well  illustrate  the  disposition  of  the  murderers.  The 
Princesse  de  Lamballe  was  imprisoned  at  La  Force,  and  was 
led  out  in  her  turn  before  the  aelf-constituted  tribunal  She 
was  asked  if  she  would  swear  devotion  to  liberty  and  equality, 
and  hatred  to  the  king  and  queen  and  royalty.  "  I  wilt  take 
the  first  oath,  but  not  the  second.  It  is  not  in  my  heart" 
And  she  boldly  confronted  the  president,  and  he  ordered  her  \ 
to  the  death.  She  wan  thn  9ply  woman  of  rank  who  suffered. 
The  Princesse  de  Tarento,  another  intimate  friend  oT  the  queen, 
Madame  de  Fausse-Landry,  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  every 
other  imprisoned  lady  of  noble  birth  escaped,*  and  so  might 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  if  she  would  have  consented  not  to 
brave  her  judgea  The  only  other  woman  who  lost  her  life  at 
this  time  was  the  mistress  and  murderess  of  a  Garde  Fran^ise, 

*  For  tlte  ronumbic  esc&pe  of  Mdlla.  P&uline  de  Tounel,  see  iffmoirM 
of  Uie  DncbeMa  de  Tounel,  t<^  iL  pp.  3B3-3Q& 
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urdered  her  lover  with  very  great  cruelty,  ani  ■who 
a  the  pri.wD  of  the  Conciergerie  under  Bentfince  lo 
the  followiug  week.  Another  characteristic  murder 
VauqueUn,  who,  on  September  3,  while  hi8  trial  was 
was  diaj,'geiJ  out  before  the  faces  of  the  judjjea  ot  the 
il  and  murdered  in  the  court  of  their  hallof  jusiice. 
le  of  the  most  famous  escapes  from  death  are  even 
al  of  popular  feeling  than  these  murders.  The 
IM.  CazoLte  and  Sombreuil  are  well  known;  and 
lich  relates  that  a  daughter  threw  her  arms  about 
Jid  saved  his  life,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but,  nnfor- 
odem  historical  researches  have  proved  the  falsity 
id  which  attributes  tho  safety  of  M.  de  Sumbr(.'uil 
iter's  drinking  a  glassful  of  blood.*  The  escape  of 
.e  Saint  Meard,  wlio  afterwards  published  his  narrit- 
"My  Agouy  of  Forty-eight  Hours,"  is  still  more 
liis  man  was  a  Koyalist  Journalist,  and,  Uka 
[y  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  if  any  one's  life 
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All  this  time  the  Asaembly,  the  mmisters,  and  the  Com- 
mune, had  done  nothing,  and  no  one  bad  interfered  with  the 
murderers ;  but  upon  the  morning  of  September  4  Roland 
appeared,  with  his  usual  easy  smile,  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
and  remarked,  "  Yesterday  was  a  day  upon  the  events  of  which 
perhaps  a  veil  should  be  drawn.  I  know  that  the  people, 
terrible  in  its  vengeance,  has  yet  made  use  of  a  certain  justicfl ; " 
and  Bobespierre,  at  the  Commune,  showed  something  of  the 
same  sentiment  when  he  remarked  that  "Yesterday  no 
innocent  man  perished."  From  his  point  of  view  he  was 
undoubtedly  right,  for  he  regarded  opposition  to  the  Revolu-  i 
tion  as  a  crime  deserving  death ;  hut  the  verdict  of  history  ( 
haa  not  been  that  of  Robespierre.  It  is  quite  impossible  not  | 
strongly  to  condemn  both  the  people  of  Paris  and  the  execu- 
tive bodies,  and  it  is  not  to  palliate  the  terrible  consequences 
of  their  apathy  that  it  has  been  attempted  here  not  to  extend 
to  too  great  a  length  the  description  of  the  agonies  of  death. 
The  people  is  terrible  in  its  vengeance,  and  the  people  is 
horribly  cmel  in  ita  vengeance  also.  Innocent  men  perished 
miserably,  but  yet  the  massacre  of  September  was  not,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  republican  statesman,  an  tinmixed  evil. 
It  was  a  defiance  to  the  ^migr6s  and  the  Qerman  armies  now 
crossing  the  frontier,  which  was  to  be  echoed,  three  weeks 
later,  by  the  guns  of  Yalmy.  It  was  a  defiance  to  the  priests 
and  nobles  who  were  planning  a  counter-revolution  in  Lyons 
and  Marseilles,  in  La  Yend^e  and  Provence,  and  who  would 
quite  as  cruelly  and  quite  as  treacherously  repay  the  murders 
of  the  Paris  prisoners  in  murdering  Revolutionists  when  their 
time  cama  The  terrible  warning  to  opposition  to  the  Revolu- 
tion had  not  been  given  in  vain,  and  France,  by  a  gulf  of 
blood,  separated  its  Republic  from  its  Monarchy,  and  was  able 
to  advance  on  a  more  noble  career.  If  the  apathy  of  the 
Parisian  National  Quard  and  of  the  volunteers  is  contemptible 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  their  activity  in  the  end  of 
September  is  equally  praiseworthy.  If  Danton  must  be 
Bou,  906 ;  Frndhomme,  10,035  ;  wid  |li«  Mimovru  me  Im  ^wrtW«j  da 
"    ■     ■   1,1079. 
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not  using  Ills  power  to  check  the  massacres,  he 
H  lor  his  neglect  by  good  service  in  tlie  following 
■re  can  be  no  apology  for  the  wretched  murderers 

their  hauds  with  blood,  but  there  is  an  apology 
o,  like  Maillard,  tried  to  eystematize  the  murders, 
i-A  .sume  few;  and,  above  all,  there  is  an  apology 
:  Revolutionary  leaders  who  ought  to  have  inter- 
Ki  yet  confidently  believed  the  death  of  a  thousand 
1.3  who  were  foully  murdered  in  the  prisons  of 

pave  the  way  for  a  stronger  and  more  glorious 

nassacrea  spread  beyond  Paris  at  the  news  of  the 
.auce,  and  in  the  provinces  too  it  was  believed 
at  home  must  be  slain  ere  enemies  on  the  frontier 
^lit.     Thus  seven  priests  who  had  refused  to  take 
;  slain  at  Meaux  by  some  gendarmes ;  •  at  Rheims, 
1  six  jiriests;^  at  Couches,  four  priests;  at  Lyons, 
■i  and  a  priest;  at  Charleville,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
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Danton  saved  the  life  of  the  Abb^  Beraitlier,  the  old  rector  of 
the  College  Louia  le  Qrand,  at  which  Robespierre  and  Des- 
moulins  had  been  educated,  and  of  Charles  Lameth ;  E^pinassy, 
the  Qirondin  deputy,  saved  Mathieu  Dumas ;  Collot  d'Herbois 
saved  Curtius,  the  modeller  in  wax  and  father  of  Madame 
Tusaaud,  by  declaring  that  the  Swiss,  whose  speech  had 
betrayed  him,  was  of  French  nationality  and  an  Alsatian; 
Madame  de  Stael  saved  her  lover,  the  Comte  de  Narbonne ; 
and  Santerre  saved  Alexandre  Berthier,  the  future  marshal 
and  prince  of  Wagram,  the  Comtesse  Bantzaii,  the  joumidist 
Doulcet,  and  many  others. 

But  if  many  lives  were  saved  by  peraonal  friendship,  and 
many  lost  by  individual  enmity,  notice  must  now  be  taken  of 
the  last  massacre,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  cold-blooded  of 
all.  Foamier,  called  tho  American,'  from  his  residence  in  that 
country,  had  been  ordered,  upon  August  24,  to  take  five  or  six 
hundred  men  with  him  and  to  bring  up  to  Paris,  to  be  tried 
by  the  new  National  Tribunal,  the  prisoners  who  were  now  at 
Orleans  waiting  their  trial  for  high  treason.  He,  however, 
waited  at  Etampes,  where  be  was  joined  by  La7.ouski,  while 
L^nard  Bourdon  went  to  Orleans  to  fetch  the  prisoners. 
Foumier  himself  reached  Orleans  on  August  30,  and  left  that 
city  on  September  4  to  escort  the  prisoners  into  Paris,  and  lie 
took  them  safely  aa  far  as  Versaillea  There  he  heard,  on 
September  9,  of  the  massacres  in  Paris,  and  determined  that 
he  would  not  be  slack  in  murdering  also;  and  on  the  same 
day,  as  the  prisoners  alighted  from  the  carriages  in  which  they 
had  come  to  pass  the  night  at  Versailles,  every  one  of  them 
was  cruelly  ms,ssacred,  among  them  being  the  Due  de  Ooss^ 
Brissac,  the  old  colonel  of  the  king's  Constitutional  Guard ; 
Yaldec  de  Lessart,  who  ha4  been  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs 
and  of  the  Interior;  d'Abancourt,  the  late  Minister  for  War; 
and  twenty-five  other  state  prisoners,  chicSy  officers  of  various 
regiments,  who  had  been  imptisoned  for  encouraging  their 
men  against  the  Revolution.  These  last  murders  of  Foumier, 
I  He  WM,  MWording  to  Qrsniei  de  Cauagnac,  a  native  ol  iMoirs  iu 
Anvwffia. 
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\  were  the  moat  cold-blooded  of  all,  and  it  is 
no  more  cruel  or  cold-blooded  murderer  ever  lived 
ier,  called  the  American.  The  murders  in  the 
used  aa  little  excitement  in  Paris  as  the  murdera 
A{.     France  was   as   apathetic  on  the  subject  as 

exampie  set  by  Jourdan  Coupe-tete  at  Avignon 
lowed,  and  the  prisons  had  been  cleared  in  a  new 
inimary  maimer.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
;U  as  this  apathy  was,  it  was  induced  by  a  fear 

would  be  betrayed  from  within  if  its  defenders 
[1  the  frontiers  and  left  traitors  at  home,  even  if 
strong  prisoiM.  Sad,  cruelly  sad  as  the  seipiel  of 
jiroved  to  be,  it  is  yet  not  without  its  bngbt 
cs.  Never  was  more  self-devotion  shown,  and 
iiore  heroism  displayed,  than  on  those  moniorablo 
tie  of  friendship  was  recognized,  and  those  who 
nton  and  his  criminal  neglect,  must  yet  praise  him 
i;,-nes9  to  save  any  wlio  were  recommended  to  him 
ib^^afet^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ERect  of  the  policy  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — The  insurrectionary 
commune  of  Paris — Gaiety  in  Paris — The  young  nobles  join  the 
anny— Last  measures  of  the  Legislative  Assembly— The  elections  to 
the  Convention — Parties  in  the  Convention — Barirc — Other  deputies 
of  the  Marsh — The  Girondins — Buzot — Brissotins  and  Buzotins — 
The  Jacobins— Robespierre— Marat— Danton— The  deputies  of  the 
Mountain— First  measures  of  the  Convention — Declaration  of  the 
Republic— Struggle  between  the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain— 
The  Girondin  ministers — Monge — Garat — Madame  Roland's  salon 
—The  Jacobins  and  their  journals— The /'^r«ZPM:Aff»«  of  Hubert- 
Social  life  in  Paris — Dumouriei  in  Paris. 

The  terrible  masaacrcs  in  tlic  prisons  in  September,  1702,  and 
tlieir  sequel  in  the  provincea,  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the 
last  days  of  the  only  liegislative  Assembly  elected  according 
to  the  Constitution  of  1791 ;  and  these  last  days  dearly  proved 
bow  inefficient  had  been  that  boasted  Constitution.  Freed 
from  responsibility,  the  liegislative  Assembly  had  occupied 
itself  in  attacking  all  constituted  authorities,  and  had  weakened 
the  executive  by  its  ansuniption  of  administrative  power.  By 
insisting  on  the  declaration  of  war  it  had  ruined  the  cause  of 
monarchy  in  France,  and  not  less  thoroughly  the  chance  of  a 
bourgeois  r^me.  For  in  a  great  war  of  existence  men  are 
valued  by  their  own  personal  capacity,  and  not  by  the  money 
or  reputation  they  may  possess.  A  hundred  poor  beg^ra 
could  quickly  murder  twenty  wealthy  bourgeois.  During  the 
first  montlia  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  bourgeois  and 
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in;;  leaders  the  Girondina  did  not  understand  that 
injwn  away  their  only  chance  of  power;  but  the 
i,L,'ust  10  had  enlightened  them  on  the  subject.  The 
th  left  was  in  the  lower  administrative  orgamza- 
1  by  the  Constituent  Assembly — the  niiinicipalitiea 
in  the  provincea  under  the  influence  of  the  jacobia 
1  Paris  under  the  influence  of  the  Radical  sections, 
of  the  insurrectionary  commune  of  Paris  haa  been 

did  not  represent  all  the  sections  of  Paris,  but  by 
t  had  assumed  the  entire  rule  of  the  capital,  and 
ictated  terms  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  itsclt 

the  beginning  of  the  year  1792  the  king  and 
nl  had  no  power.  The  Assembly  had  possessed  ifc 
lien  the  king  fell  the  Assembly  failed  to  presorva 
itluencc,  and  the  Commune  of  Paris  usurped  it  all. 
L;e  phenomenon,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  hy 
t  either  the  deputies  in  the  Assembly  were  them- 
^■ak  Ut  seize  upon  power,  or  else  felt  that  they  did 
ifc  public  opinion.     Whatever  may  be  the  reason. 
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suppers  given  to  the  young  volunteers  on  their  way  to  the 
frontier.  Never  were  more  magnificent  banquets  spread  than 
in  these  days  of  September;  never  were  the  salons  of  Madame 
Roland  and  Madame  Talma  more  brilliantly  lighted  up ;  never 
were  the  theatres  more  thronged  or  the  journals  more  read. 
Paris  seeued  passing  through  a  phase  of  feverish  gaiety  and 
waa  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  or  for  the  struggle 
for  political  power  to  recommenca  Those  who  had  to  mourn 
the  death  of  friends  or  relatives  had  to  conceal  their  gloomy 
fiwiea  for  fear  a  like  fate  might  strike  themselves,  and  any 
who  had  ftienda  among  the  advanced  Republican  party 
sought  their  advice  as  to  what  it  were  best  to  do. 

Among  those  who  sought  advice,  Madame  Colbert,  widow 
of  the  Marquis  de  Colbert,  the  descendant  of  the  famous 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  came  to  Bertrand  Bar&re,  and  asked 
what  she  should  do  with  her  sons,  who  under  the  ancient 
regime  would  have  been  the  Marquis,  the  Comte,  and  the 
Vicomte  de  Colbert  The  eldest  boy  was  only  eighteen  and 
the  youngest  fourteen.  Barfere's  advice  was  short,  and  at  once 
taken.  "  Send  all  three  to  the  frontier  as  volunteers,"  he  said. 
"Hieir  presence  there  wilt  protect  you  at  home,  marchioness 
hough  you  be.  Ko  one  will  dare  to  attack  you  in  Paris  with 
your  sons  on  the  frontier,  and  there  they  will  be  safe."  ^  The 
advice  was  taken,  and  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  on  their 
way  to  the  frontier  were  filled  with  young  nobles  who  went 
to  expiate  the  misfortune  of  their  birth  by  their  bravery  on 
the  frontier,  and  by  their  courage  there  protected  their  relatives 
at  home. 

Paris  was  merely  wuting  until  the  Convention  should 
meet,  and  all  France  waa  occupied,  as  waa  Fans  itself,  in  com- 
pleting its  elections  to  the  new  Assembly.  Meanwhile  the  old 
dying  Assembly  concluded  its  labours  by  a  vote  of  admiration 
of  the  conduct  of  Beaurepaire,  governor  of  Verdun,  and  by 
ordering  the  use  of  cartes  civiques.  The  Prussians  had  rapidly 
moved  on  Yerdnn.  The  municipality  determined  to  surrender, 
*  Trodiiian*  it  fouvmin,  ow  Mimoira  touduuit  U  tempt  ri  la  IM  du 
Oindrai  Auguitc  Colbtrt.  1793-1800.    6  Toll.    Paha :  1863-1873. 
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[laiulant  hafl  blown  hia  brains  out.    The  Assembly 
■  in  himoiir  nf  his  memory,  and  declared  that  if 
wn  surriinJerod  to  the  enemy  the  municipality 
isidered  to  be  responsible  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
arrangement  of  the  cartes  ctviquea  was  carried 
■r   20.     Every  individual,  man   or  woman,  was 
caiTy  about  a  small  card  issued  by  his  section, 
s  name,  residence,  and  daily  occupation,  and  must 
show  his  card  to  any  officer  of  the  police,  and  in- 
latriot  who  asked  him  for  it.    Any  one  who  failed 
h*  civic  card  was  at  once  to  be  taken  to  his  seclion, 
■ognized  to  be  imprisoned  as  a  suspect.     Such  was 
mreof  suspicion  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and 
1  2X  the   new  Convention,  which  was  to   rule 
by  itself  or  its  creation,  the  Committee  of  Public 
ist  three  years,  held  its  first  session. 
iral  [leriod  had  been  one  of  very  great  excitement 
tions  were  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of 
!ier  active  or  passive  citizens,  who  went  to  the 
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sonallj  known;  and  Babaut  de  Saint  l!ltieune  was  elected  in 
the  Aube,  in  which  there  were  no  Protestanta  and  none  who 
knew  him.  Again,  in  certain  departments  that  decree  wliich 
the  Legislative  Aaaembly  had  passed  on  August  15,  on  the 
petition  of  Danton,  abolishing  the  distinction  between  active 
and  passive  citizens,  was  not  adopted,  and  in  the  Ille-et- 
Vilaine.  in  Brittany,  Lanjuioaia  and  his  colleagues  were 
elected  under  the  old  rules  of  the  Constituent  Aasemhly.  On 
the  whole,  the  provincial  deputies  consisted  chiefly  of  well- 
known  men,  who  had  played  a  part  either  in  the  Constituent 
or  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  else  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  in  action  or  in  writing  during  the  days  of  revolu- 
tion. Very  few  of  them  were  quite  untried  men,  and  so  far 
the  complexion  of  the  Convention  differed  greatly  from  that 
of  the  former  Assemblies.  Also  the  proportion  of  very  young 
men  was  hardly  maintained,  though  some,  like  Barbarous  and 
Lonvet,  were  returned  by  the  influence  of  the  Qirondins,  and 
the  general  aven^  of  t^  was  much  higher  than  it  had  been 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  eyes  of  all  France  were 
fixed,  after  their  own  elections  were  concluded,  upon  the  elec- 
tions at  Paris,  just  as  they  had  been  turned  to  the  elections 
there  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  These  were  at  last  con- 
cluded, and  again  Parin  returned  a  large  proportion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  AssemlJy.  The  elections  were  being  held 
in  the  same  hall  of  the  archbishop's  palace  on  September  2, 
when  the  massacres  began,  and  the  first  deputy  elected  for  v 
Paris  was  Robespierre,  whose  powers  of  hard  work  and  genuine  ' 
enthusiasm  for  establishing  a  new  order  of  things  had  been 
recognized.  In  regular  order  there  were  elected  after  Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Manuel,  Billaud-Varenne, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Marat,  Lavicomterie,  Legendre  the 
butcher,  Raflron  du  Trouillet,  Panis,  Set^nt,  Robert,  Dusaulx, 
Fr^ron,  Beauvais  de  Pr^au,  Fabre  d'E^lantine  the  dramatist, 
Osselin,  Augustin  Robespierre  the  younger  brother  of  Maxi- 
tnilien,  David  the  great  painter,  Boucher,  I<aignelot,  Thomas  ; 
and,  lastly,  as  twenty-fourth  deputy,  under  circumstances 
which  recalled  the  election  of  Sii^y^s  as  twenty-fourth  deputy 
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^■tat  of  Paris  in  1789,  Philippe  cle  Bourbon,  who 
.u  uf  Orleans,  and  who  now  callerl  himself  Philippe 
jh  was  the  ili'ptitatloa  which  Fao'ls  sent  to  the 
m  Septemher  21. 

jioint  wliich  struck  observers  in  Paria  when  the 
not  wa.s  the  number  of  old  faces  to  he  recognized 
sL'cnicii  to  include  everybody  of  any  note  what- 
oe,  and  the  second  was  that  the  Girondins  seemed 
■vy  largo  majoritj'.     Quickly  did  Girondins  and 
o  had  formed  in  the  Legislative  two  sections  of 
rate  into  right  and  left,  for  not  a  man  returned  to 
Lventioii  dared  to  say  a  word  for  the  Constitution 
(.■h  had  been  adopted  amid  such  high  hopes.     The 
ik  their  seitts  at  once  on  the  right  of  the  As.sembly, 
nHng  Jacubins  collected  on  the  upper  benches  of 
loft — a  lofty  position  which  gave  them  their  titla 
tain  party.     Few  in  number  were  these  extreme 
^  to  the  great  body  of  Girondins  who  filled  the 
the    right;    but   greater    than    in   any    previous 
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BarJtre  had  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  had  won 
popularity  in  hia  little  southern  province  of  the  Bigorre,  by  se- 
curing ita  unity  when  France  was  divided  into  departments, 
and  an'anging  that  the  whole  province  of  Bigorre  should 
form  one  department,  called  the  Hautes  Pyrin^es.  This  had 
given  him  much  reputation  at  borne,  and  in  1791  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  in  his  department, 
and  in  1792  had  been  returned  aa  first  deputy  to  the  Con- 
Tention.  He  was  a  ready  speaker,  and  a  vivid  imagination 
enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  strong  points  of  every  proposi- 
tion, and  he  speedily  became  the  spokesman  of  the  large  centre 
group,  which  was  known  as  the  Marsh.  Robespierre  knew 
him  well  from  the  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and, 
understanding  the  impressionable  southern  nature  of  the  man, 
caused  him  in  later  days  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  made  him  its  spokesman  in  the 
Convention.  But  if  Bar^e  was  the  representative  of  the  centre 
group  for  the  first  six  months,  there  were  behind  him  many 
men  much  abler  than  he. 

Origoire,  the  constitutional  Bishop  of  Bloie,  sat  there,  a 
living  protest  against  the  atheism  and  crass  materialism  which 
seemed  at  one  time  about  to  seize  on  the  Convention.  But  be 
had  no  sympathy  either  with  Oirondins  or  Jacobins.  What 
he  wished  was  to  improve  the  people  ;  and  therefore,  while 
the  members  of  the  right  and  the  left  were  destroying  each 
other,  and  quarrelling  bitterly  over  points  which  he  did  not 
regard,  he  remained  a  member  of  such  committees  as  the  com* 
mittee  of  education,  and  did  good  work  in  elaborating  such 
a  scheme  of  national  education  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 
There,  too,  sat  the  Abb^  Si^y^,  another  leader  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  with  several  more  constitutions  ready  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  was  ready  to  produce  when  called  upon, 
and  with  sage  aphorisms  which  sounded  like  wisdom  ever  on 
his  lips,  and  which  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
deep  politician,  when  indeed  he  was  hut  a  shallow  theorist. 
Among  other  ez-Constituants  who  sat  in  the  Marsh  were 
Lar^velli^re-Lepaux,  Rewhell,  Letoumeur,  and  Treilhord,  the 
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ITS ;  Caraua,  the  former  Jansenist  and  member  of 

|-~titutinnftl  coirmittoe;  Merlin  of  Douai,  the  great 

y  d'Anglas,  tho  former  deputy  for  Annonay  and 

liaut  de   Saint  Etienne;   Vernier,  Alquier,  and 

|'i5,  the  organizer  of  the  Repubiiean  army.     Some 

of  theLegialative  Assembly,  which  had  just  sadly 

•sii^m,  sat  mewed  up  among  the  deputies  of  the 

ing  how  events  would  go.    Such  were  Fran<;ois  de 

I,  Guyton-Morvoau,  Lae^p&de,  Franpais  de  Nantes, 

I  the  great  financier,  who  avoided  allying  himself 

llvarty,  and  whose  financial  abilities  were  required 

I  cuntre  group,  too,  was  largely  recruited  by  men 

in  neither  of  the  former  assemblies,  but  who 

r  the  tuition  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

ivlien  the  tura  of  moderate  men  should  come — 

llac^res,  the  future  chancellor  of  Napoleon;  Barras, 

[iectiir;  Kourcroy.  the  chemist;  Creuz^  Latouche, 

:■  high  court  of  Orleans  ;  I^akanal,  the  reformer 

>audeau,  the  future  historian. 
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Necker's  keeper  of  the  seals,  Rarentin.  Ho  bad  spoken  Tre- 
<^ueDtly  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  bad  been  grouped 
with  Robespierre  and  Potion  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  thirty 
voices  whom  Mirabeau  had  so  indignantly  rebuked.  After 
the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  had  remained  in 
Paris,  and  had  become  an  intimate  of  the  salon  of  Madame 
Koland.  Thongh  stout  and  awkward  in  appearance,  he  was 
still  a  young  man,  possessed  of  very  passionate  feelings,  and, 
deserting  his  own  wife,  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  enthu- 
siastic wife  of  Koland.  Madame  Roland  lavished  on  Buzot  all 
the  love  her  husband  longed  for,  and  he  had  become  the  king 
of  her  salon.*  Therefore,  when  returned  to  the  Convention  by 
the  department  of  the  Eure,  he  naturally  took  his  seat  on  the 
right  among  the  Qirondins.  But  his  advent  only  served  to 
disunite  the  Girondin  party,  which  soon  split  up  into  the  two 
distinct  parties  of  1793,  the  Brissotins  and  the  Buzotlns. 

Buzot's  influence  was  so  great  that  even  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  Qirondins,  Vergniaud,  deserted  the  standard  of  Brissot, 
for  he  found  there  was  more  patriotism  and  genuine  sclf- 
sacriflce  in  the  ex-Conatituant  than  in  the  pamphleteer  of  the 
"  Amis  des  Noirs."  By  Buzot's  side,  and  supporting  him  in 
preference  to  Brissot,  sat  some  other  ex-Constituants  who  have 
generally  been  considered  members  of  the  Qirondin  party. 
Notable  among  them  was  Babaut  de  Saint  Etienne,  the  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  Nimes,  whose  fame  had  been  won  before  the 
States- General  met,  and  who  there  had  played  an  important 
parts  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Rabant 
had  lived  in  Paris,  quietly  working  on  the  Monviiewr,  but  in 
no  way  making  himself  conspicuous  or  holding  any  adminis- 
trative office.  To  his  surprise  he  was  elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  department  of  Aube,  in  which  he  did  not  know  a 
single  person,  and  where  there  were  no  Protestants.  He  was 
simply  elected  because  of  his  great  services  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience.  With  them 
Also  sat  the  ez-Constituant  Potion,  who  was  very  much  dis- 
gusted that  the  services  of  the  virtuous  mayor  of  Paris  should 
■  UiniMff  At  Uaiame  Bda/nd,  edition  of  0.  A.  Daabui.     Parii  :  18S4 
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;o  cjmpletely  forgotten  by  the  msiiirecticnary  cora- 
aria.  and  who  considered  himself  very  ill  used  by 
',  because  his  own  popularity  had  hopelessly  dis- 
iil  his  wuakness  and  vanity  had  been  raade  manifeat 
t  was  of  very  little  importance  to  either  aide,  but 
.■as  he  gave  it  to  the  Girondins.  One  or  two  other 
iimts  also  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Girondina, 
,  who  had  played  no  part  of  importance  in  the  Con- 
stmbly,  but  who,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  aat 

treatrd  with  some  respect,  such  as  Couppe,  Defer- 
id-Maillane,  Salle,  and  Lanjuinaia,  the  professor  of 
les,  who  had  moved  the  fatal  motion  of  November  7, 
ist  the  admission  of  miniiitcrs  to  the  Constituent 

It  has  been  said  that  most  of  the  Girondina  of  the 

Asai-mbly  were  returned  to  the  Convention;  but 
to    the  names  of  the  leaders  already  mentioned 

ir-t'd  those  of  Kersaint,  Bergceing,  Biroteau,  Henii 
ibisuyer,  Diiyaulx,  and  Fauchet,  the  eloquent  coa- 

lJi.-.liop  of  Calvadoa.     Of  the  new  men  who  came 

T.]  Robespierre.  l6l 

were  moral  men ;  some  were  highly  educated  atatesmen ;  Rnme  i 
were  orators ;  but  the  characteristic  which  distiDguished  them  j 
all  was  that  of  strength.  They  were  men  who  feared  nothing, 
and  cared  for  no  judgment  in  this  world  or  another,  and  acted 
with  rutUesfl  power  because  they  felt  that  strong  government 
was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  France,  and  that  cruelty  and 
terror  were  bettor  than  a  return  to  the  "  ancien  r^ime,"  or 
than  the  anarchy  which  had  desolated  France  during  the  last 
three  yeara  These  Jacobins  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
broad  sections — the  men  of  action,  who  cared  little  for  whom 
they  worked,  or  who  had  the  majority  in  the  Convention,  so 
long  as  they  were  permitted  to  see  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
armies  and  the  peace  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  men  of  political 
theories,  who  remained  in  Paris  and  quarrelled  for  pre-eminence 
among  themselves,  while  their  coUeagues  were  engaged  in 
restoring  order  to  France.  The  three  chief  Jacobins  whose 
Dames  have  occurred  frequently  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  now  laboured  in  the  Convention  to 
establish  their  different  ideals  of  government,  were  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Maratk 

The  political  position  of  Robespierre  at  the  close  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,* 
but  bis  opinions  had  distinctly  developed  during  the  past  year, 
and  he  was  now  able  to  formulate  his  ideas  with  logical  con* 
sistoncy  in  the  Convention.  Of  the  three  chief  leaders,  none 
had  a  more  sincere  hatred  of  anarchy  or  a  more  sincere  love 
of  liberty  than  Maximilien  Robespierre.  The  events  of  the 
past  year  had  taught  him  that  the  Constitution  of  1791  was 
unworkable,  and  must  disappear.  He  suspected  king  and 
ministers,  priests  and  nobles,  and  openly  feared  a  reaction  in 
their  favour;  but  he  never  allowed  hia  fears  to  overcome  hia 
sense  of  justice.  He  protested  against  Le  Chapelier's  motion 
against  the  ^migr^  in  FebmaTy,  1791,' and  still  more  strongly 
against  Fauchet's  motion  against  the  priests  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath.  He  had  opposed  these  motions  only  fi-om 
a  sense  of  Justice,  and  not  from  any  liking  for  dmigr4s  or  un- 
>  Vol.  L  p.  438.  *  ToL  L  p.  424. 
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■il  pripsts.  His  experience  in  the  inanrrectionary 
'  Paris  havl  convinced  him  that  the  bourgeois  of 
il  not  be  Borry  if  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  was 

and  matters  return  in  some  respects  to  wiiat  they 

the"aneien  regime."  And  he  knew  that  unless 
■(lis  couli]  be  controlled  by  being  made  to  distrust 
ti-ength,  and  could  be  frightened  by  a  system  of 

would  speedily  cause  a  reaction,  whirfi  would 
ist  state  of  the  people  worse  than  the  first.  A 
■entralized  government,  with  powerful  engines  for 
Il  a  terror,  was  what  was  necessary  to  control  the 
-  well  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  all  over 
creforeitwas  that,  highly  moral  man  and  opponent 
1  as  he  had  proved  himself  under  the  old  regime, 
■ondemn  the  massacres  in  the  prisons.     When  he 

in  the  Convention,  he  saw  that  he  had  many 
'ut  him.  Opposite  him  sat  the  Girondins,  whose 
(it,  had  been  engaged  in  open  battle  with  him,  not 
■  (]uestion  of  the  war,  but  on  nearly  every  other 
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their  physical  and  mental  powers,  so  that  each  man  should 
have  a  fair  chance  of  winning  for  himself  a  name  in  his 
country,  and  where  there  should  be  no  distinction  of  ranks, 
and  no  superiority  of  the  rich  over  the  poor.  In  this  belief  in 
a  possible  TJtopis  lay  Robespierre's  weakness.  It  wss  not 
enough  for  him  that  France  should  be  saved  from  anarchy; 
France  must  also  be  remodelled  according  to  the  gospel  01 
Bonsseau. 

Yeiy  like  and  very  anlike  Robespierre  was  Jean  Paul 
Harat.  But  the  Jean  Paul  Marat  who  came  to  sit  on  the 
benches  of  the  Convention  was  a  very  different  man  to  the 
Dr.  Marat,  possessed  of  a  good  fortune  and  a  high  reputation 
in  scientific  circles,  the  court  physician  and  the  friend  of 
great  ladies,'  who  had  hailed  with  joy  the  convocatiMi  of  the 
Statos-Qeneral  i  and  in  his  slovenly  dress  and  diseased  frame 
could  hardly  be  perceived  the  former  sprucely  attired  ladies' 
doctor.  Only  three  years  had  passed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Ami  du  Peuple,  yet  a  mighty  change  had  been  wrought 
in  Marat's  appearance.  He  had  always  been  a  weak  and 
ailing  man;  he  had  believed  himself  dying  when  he  wrote 
his  "  Offrande  k  la  Patrie,"  in  the  March  of  17S9,*  and  with 
difficulty  he  had  recovered  from  his  illness.  Ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Ami  du  Peaple  he  had  been  persecuted 
by  every  party  in  turn.  La&yotte  had  hunted  him  from 
resting-place  to  resting-place;  Talon  and  S^monvitle  had 
tracked  him  down  into  the  sewers,  and  into  the  most  secret 
hiding-pUces  of  Paris ;  when  Lafayette's  power  was  gone,  the 
Girondins  pursued  him  with  the  same  deadly  hatred,  and  in 
May,  1792,  ordered  that  he  should  be  prosecuted;'  and  yet 
after  all  he  had  been  freely  chosen  by  the  electors  of  Paris 
to  represent  them  in  the  Convention.  But  if  the  persecution 
he  had  undergone  had  destroyed  the  strength  of  his  frame,  and 
if  his  unhealthy  life  amid  the  sewers  and  indeiatigable  labours 
bad  imprinted  upon  his  very  face  the  signs  of  a  fatal  disease, 

»  See  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  pp.  21G-219. 

S  Jtaa  Fwd  Marat.  Eipril  politique,  aeeompagni  detavit  scient^^Mt, 
ftiUi^te,  tt  prMt,  by  F.  Obevxemont,  vol.  i.  p.  77>    Paxil  ■  1680. 
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ia<I  they  affected  the  bent  of  his  mind.  By  nature 
and  gloomy,  ever  the  prophet  of  evil,  he  became 
iiure  sombre  both  in  hia  feelings  and  in  hia  exprea- 

'iiispicion  had  been  added  revenge.  He  not  only 
Ijuse  who  now  seemed  likely  to  possess  power,  but 
■i.venge  himself  on  those  who  had  persecuted  him. 
'  shared  in  a,  degree  the  same  feelings  of  suspicion 
'S.  but  Robespierre  had  never  been  persecuted  or 
11  sewer  to  sewer ;  and  in  Marat's  mind  suspicion  now 
wed  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  natural  disposition. 
IVringa  made  him  feel  revengeful,  they  had  not 
■i  atatesraanlike  insight.  More  vigorously  evea 
>n  and  RobespieiTe  hod  he  condemned  the  suicidal 

of  -w&T,  and  more  forcibly  had  he  declared  that  the 
Asmen"  of  the  Girondo  deserved  capital  punish- 
\-iusing  the  deaths  of  the  bravest  men  of  Franco 
■niuiei-s.  For  these  little  statesmen  he  shai-ed  Robe- 
ntempt;  and  he  also  shared  Robespierre's  longing 
i.ithiow  of  anarchy,  and  recognized  that  it  could 
■ccomiilished   by   a  strong  executive.     But   whUo 
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Greater  In  liia  pr&ctical  and  political  wisdom  ttian  either 
Bobespietre  or  Marat,  was  Georges  Jacques  Danboo.^  He  was 
bom  on  October  26,  1759,  at  A.rci»-6ur-Aabe,  in  Champagne^ 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  procureur,  and  the  head  of  a 
good  boui^eois  family.  He  lost  his  father  when  but  three 
years  old,  and  was  educated  by  the  Oratorians  at  Troyes.  He 
came  to  Paris  in  1780,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  purchased 
the  office  of  procureur  to  the  Parlemcnt  there.  Though  robust 
in  temperament  and  fond  of  pleasure,  he  yet  worked  hard 
both  at  his  profession  and  at  history  and  literature,  and 
thoroughly  learned  both  £nglish  and  Italian.  His  character 
stood  so  high  and  he  was  making  such  a  good  income,  that 
in  1787  he  married  Mademoiselle  Oabrielle  Charpcntier,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  bourgeois,  and  with  her  dowry,  and  the 
money  be  had  saved  and  inherited,  bought,  for  seventy-eight 
thousand  livres,  the  office  of  an  "avocat  aux  conseils  du  Koi," 
vhich  conferred  on  him  tbe  privileges  both  of  an  avocat  and 
a  procureur.  He  was  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  wealthy  and 
cultivated  lawyer  in  good  practice,  when  the  Revolution 
commenced,  and  was  in  particularly  happy  domestic  circum- 
stances adoring  and  adored  by  his  wife,  and  rejoicing  in  tbe 
attachment  of  many  friends,  including  H^rault  de  Sechclles, 
the  handsome  young  president  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
Fabre  d'figlantine,  and  the  young  advocate  without  any 
practice,  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  were  all  to  die  with  him. 
In  the  primary  elections  of  1789  Santon  played  an  important 
part  in  the  assembly  of  the  district  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  had 
then  established  the  well-known  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  which 
became  the  bead-quarters  of  the  extreme  I'cvolutionists  of 
the  south  side  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  eventually  of  the  whole 
of  France.  He  had  very  soon  been  disgusted  by  the  course 
of  events  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  bad  fur  a  time 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Orleans,  in  the  belief  that  a 
eba&ge  of  dynasty  would  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 

'  For  Danton's  life,  see  Baidan ;  MAiunre  »ur  la  vie  privU,  by  Dr. 
Bobioet,  PiuT«,  1865  ;  and  Danton ;  DtKumeiita  (H((ftcn(i'ynej  pour  irrvir  A 
niitoirt  ffa  la  Bivclution  fnuigaittt  hj  A.  Bougtuui.    BtuawLi :  IStil. 
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\Ty  govprntncnt.  Mlraboau  i3eclarc9  openly  in  a 
I  Marck '  that  the  triumvirate  and  Orleaniats  had 
■ith  Dantun.  and  bad  bribed  h'm  with  a  large  sum; 
\i  stw-ica  have  been  pro\'ed  to  be  false  by  the 
'Uiiiiiaticin    of   hia    monetary    affaire    during   the 

which  lias  been  published  by  M.  Bougeart.  He 
lit  wealth  without  being  bribed,  for  on  the  abolition 
ocats  aux  conseila,'  be  received  220,000  livrcs  as 
un  for  the  suppression  of  his  office.  His  mastery 
if  popular  eloquence  led  to  hia  pre-eminence  in  the 

Cordelicra.  He  there  assembled  round  him  all  the 
icijil  revolutionists  of  Paris ;  for  the  Jacobin  Club,  it 
iiombered,  was  at  firet  under  the  influence  of  such 
laj  deputies  as  Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  then  under 
lort  and  the  Lameths,  until  Robespierre  became  its 
ih  Uanlon  at  the  Cordeliers  sat  the  witty  writer 
1  .-moulins,  whose  opiniona  were  greatly  influenced 
■  his  powerful  friend,  Collot  d'Herboia  the  dramatic 
ln-e  d'Kglantine  the  young  poet,  and  the  butcher 
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Marat  in  discrediting  tbe  Girondins,  and  inspired  his  friend 
Camille's  witty  pamphlet  "  Jean  Pieixe  Brissot  demasqu^"  He 
had  been  elected  substitute  to  the  procureur  of  the  Commune 
in  the  November  of  1791,  and  this  office  gave  him  an  official 
position  in  the  municipality  of  Paris,  which  he  used  to 
obtain  an  entire  mastery  over  the  new  men  who  were  to 
play  a  part  in  affairs.  He  had  deprecated  any  movement  in 
the  June  of  1792,  but  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  and  deputed  bis 
friend  Westennann  to  act  for  him  at  the  insurrectionary 
committee.  He  had  changed  bis  place  of  abode,  and  now 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  Camille  Deamoulins,  No.  1,  Cour 
de  Commerce  Saint  Andr^auz-Arcs,^  where  Lucile  Desmoulins 
and  Madame  Daatou,  who  greatly  resembled  each  other  in 
character,  became  firm  friends.  The  success  of  August  10 
caused  him  to  be  elected  Minister  of  Justice,  and  on  the  11th 
he  bad  appointed  CamiUe  head  of  his  secretaries.  In  that 
capa<Mty  he  had  laboured  hard  on  the  summons  of  the 
volunteers  to  the  frontier,  and  had  made  his  famous  speech, 
"De  I'audace,  de  I'audaco,  toujours  de  I'audace."  The  greatest 
blot  of  his  administration  was  his  indifference  during  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  for  his  power  could  have  stopped 
them  at  once.  But  he  regarded  these  massacres  as  an 
advantage  to  France,  and  believed  that  they  cleared  the  way 
for  a  new  and  more  energetic  government.'  He  now  sur- 
rendered his  office,  and  was  elected  second  deputy  for  Paris  to 
the  Convention.  He  shared  with  both  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
but  in  a  far  greater  degree,  their  longing  to  establish  a  strong 
executive  government,  and  thus  ensure  the  success  of  France 

'  CamSie  tt  LuciU  DtmtwUitu,  1:»y  Julei  Cloretie,  p.  181 .    Paris :  1876. 

*  See  particiilBrlj  on  this  subject  the  series  of  articles,  written  in  tha 
■hape  of  a  legal  defence,  l^  Dr.  Bobinet  the  biographer,  entitled  Danton 
d'aprii  hi  doeumtnU.  Bipontt  aux  imputation*  d'igivtTOWX,  d'immoraiiU, 
de  vkuHiU,  dt  dHapidationt,  ma—aera  de  Septanbrt,  in  the  lUroiutuin 
fnutfaite,  NorembCT,  December,  1882,  January,  Febraary,  March,  April, 
Haj,  Jnae,  and  July,  1883 ;  wad  the  uticlea  on  Danion  et  let  maaiaent 
d»  Stf^emiirt,  bj  Antonin  Dnboat,  ia  the  same  '""g«-^ii*  for  Augmt, 
September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1686. 
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1  peace  and  good  order  at  home.     But  he  was  quite 
Ik;  idlu  dreams  which  weakened  the  force  of  the 
lis  of  Robespiei-re,  and  from  the  thirst  for  vengeance 
irit,'iiished  Marat     Danton  was  not  as  great  a  man 
i,  or  as  profound  a  statesman  and  political  thinker, 
was  above  petty  feuds,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
iin  his  personal  enemies.     It  has  been  mentioned 
in  office  he  had  exerted  himself  to  save  the  lives  of 
l.iiins  were  submitted  to  him  at  his  own  personal 
It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  his  career  he  always 
;hed  the  blood  of  his  enemies  even  when  it  was  in 
tiid  it  would  have  secured  hik  supremacy.     Being, 
i.iraer,  and  not  rabid  for  vengeance.  Danton  appears 
I  far  greater  man  than  Robespierre  or  Marat.     He 
lo  do  all  in  a  man's  power  to  assure  the  triumph  of 
he  war  of  which  he  had  deprecated  the  outbreak, 
lie  de-ipiscd  the  Qirondins  for  causing  solely  to  pro- 
fit in  him  lay  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Constituent 
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provinces  and  at  the  frontiers.  It  is  impossible  to  group  the 
deputies  of  the  Mountain  ae  Robespierrists,  Maratista,  and 
Dantonists,  for  they  were  influenced  by  different  feelings  and 
different  men  at  different  times  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of 
the  most  important  group,  the  men  of  action,  that  th^y  were 
more  attached  to  France  than  to  any  leader  in  the  Convention. 
These  men  of  action  may  be  divided  into  those  who  occupied 
themselves  mainly  with  the  war,  and  those  who  established 
order  in  the  provinces.  Prominent  among  the  war  deputies 
were  tJia  ex-Constituanta  Prieur  of  the  Mame,  and  Rewbell, 
and  Robert  Lindet,  the  brother  of  the  constitutional  bishop  of 
the  Eure,  who,  as  a  our6,  had  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
for  the  bailliage  of  Evreux.'  With  them  worked  certain 
ex-deputies  to  the  Legislature,  Camot,  Merlin  of  Thionville, 
Cubois-Dubais,  Jean  Debry,  and  Prieur  of  the  C6te-d'0r,  while 
among  the  new  members  there  were  sent  to  Paris  some  of  the 
greatest  administrators,  such  as  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr^,  the 
protestant  pastor  of  Montauban,*  wid  Philippeaux.  And  upon 
the  benches  of  the  left,  on  the  Mountain,  might  also  be  seen 
those  proconsuls  who  were  to  exercise  such  a  terrible  power  in 
the  provinces  of  France ;  who  were  to  ruthlessly  beat  down  all 
Attempts  at  reaction,  and  establish  order  where  anarchy  reigned 
by  the  sheer  influence  of  terror  and  the  exercise  of  their  own 
fierce  wills.  Few  of  these  men  had  had  seats  in  either  Assembly; 
but  they  were  nearly  all  men  who  had  tried  their  powers  in 
the  provincial  Jacobin  clubs,  which  had  already  established 
a  r^ime  of  terror  on  a  small  scale  in  their  various  districts, 
and  were  becoming  the  chief  agents  in  the  restoration  of  good 
order,  though  in  many  cases  their  good  work  was  accompanied 
by  deeds  of  the  utmost  atrocity.  Among  them  might  be 
seen  Carrier,  who  was  to  be  proconsul  at  Nantes ;  Fouche,  the 
tyrant  of  Lyons  and  future  Duke  of  Otranto;  Tallien;  Maignet; 
Lecarpentier ;  Javogues ;  Bernard  of  Saintes ;  Albitte ;  Barras ; 
Cavaignac ;  Dartigoyte ;  Lequinis ;  and  Claud  Reynaud ;  with 
a  few  whose  proconsulates  were  not  to  be  so  teiTible,  though 
equally  eif(M:tive  in  restoiicg  order,  such  as  Roux-Fazillac, 
»  Vol  i.  p.  4ft  •  Vol  i  pp.  489,  491. 
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W  Dumont,  E6  M^uUe,  Prosfc,  Siblot,  Eoisset.  and 
uf-Randoii.    There  also  appeared  in  the  Convention 
mun  who  were  to  make  themselves  famous  or  in- 
ihe  entliiiahwtio  supporters  of  Kobespierrt,  who  could 
:  been  outvoted  had  Danton  cared  to  take  the  trouble 
pai-ty.     Such  men  were  Anthoine  of  Metz,  the  ex- 
t,  and  Coiilhon,  who  had  shown  himself  an  advanced 
st  in  the  Legislative  Assembly;   with  some  new 
ncluding  Auguatin  Bon  Robespierre,  the  younger 
the  republican  leader,  Le  Bas.  and  Saint-Just,  who, 
E;nt  belief  in  Rousseau's  dreams,  outdid  Robespierre 
rhero  wore  a  few  men  who  would  have  formed  a 
Danton,  if  he  had  wished  it,  and  who  avenged  his 
ng  those  who  played  a  great  part  in  the  Convention, 
.  own  pEirsonol  friends,  H^rault  de  Sechdlea,  Lacroix, 
^Bmoulina,  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine ;  and  his  avengers, 
urtois,  and  Lcgendre.     Lastly  may  be  noticed  a  few 
luhlicans  who  grouped  themselves  under  the  banner 
RobesmerryiorDanton^^ 
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utdastrial  property.  But  the  Convention  did  not  see  the  need 
of  ^ving  this  pledge  to  France  that  the  rights  of  property 
should  be  observed,  and  only  deci-eed  that  property  and 
personal  safety  were  under  the  saf^uard  of  the  nation.  Thea 
arose  Collot  d'Herbois,  wbo  moved  that  royalty  should  be 
abolished  in  France ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Ot^goire,  with 
a  motion  that  for  the  future  the  government  of  France  should 
be  republican.  Of  course  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Kepublic,  one  and  indivisible,  was 
Bolemnly  proclaimed.  The  proclamation  was  received  with 
delight  in  Paris,  and  it  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a 
decree  that  all  the  municipal  and  judicial  offices  were  vacant, 
and  that,  the  difference  between  active  and  passive  citizens 
being  abolished,  any  individual  could  be  elected  to  hold  any 
administrative  post^ 

Hardly  were  these  first  days  over  when  the  radical  division 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  appeared,  and  the 
struggle  between  them,  which  was  to  last  till  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Qirondin  party,  commenced.  Boland,  the 
Qirondin  Minister  of  the  Intenor,  had  been  elected  s  deputy 
for  the  department  of  the  Somme ;  and  the  Girondins  moved 
that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  resign  his  seat,  and  yet  retain 
his  office.  That  the  ministers  should  be  members  of  the  Con- 
vention was  most  desirable ;  but  the  Jacobins  felt  that  to 
consent  to  this  motion  would  be  merely  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Qirondin  party ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  violent 
debate,  in  which  Buzot  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  pro- 
visionally at  least  Roland  might  continue  to  hold  his  office,  the 
breach  was  made  mote  decided  by  Danton's  remark,  that  if 
Roland  was  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Convention,  Madame 
Boland  had  better  be  admitted  alsa  The  Girondins,  disgustcil 
at  their  defeat  which  followed,  then  moved  by  the  mouth  of 
Kersaint,  one  of  their  adherents,  that  an  inquiry  should  bo 
made  as  to  who  were  guilty  of  the  massacres  of  September, 
and  that  the  authors  should  be  punished ;  and  Buzot  followed 
with  a  motion,  that  since  the  Convention  could  not  be  free  in 
■uch  a  city  of  maawtina  as  Paris,  a  guard  should  be  suj'plied 
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■A   from   the   eit^lity-threo  departments.     On  tliis 
Jacobina  declared  that  the  GironiUna  wished  to 
10  up  into  a  federal  republic;    and   for   the   first 
eard  against  them  the  accusation  which  was  the 
t-ause  of  their  overthrow.     They  attacked   Paris, 
lut  the  opinion  of  the  deputies  of  the  Plain  was 
m,  for,  as  Uanton  remarked,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
evolution  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all,  ami 
a  Constitutionalist  or  Federalist  Guard,  or  what^ 
:ht  he  called,  was  abandoned,  and  a  motion  was 
Robespierre  that  the  Republic  should  he  for  ever 
idivisible.     After   the  failure,  of   their  attack  on 
lirondins  next  accused  the  Jacobins  of  wishing  to 
ilictatorsliip.     Robespierre  and  Danton  indignantly 
they  had  ever  supported  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
lat   they  did  not  wish  for  a  dictator,  which  was 
itruc.     But   Marat  openly  confessed  that  he  had 
I  his  jcrui-nal  the  establishment  ot  a  dictatorship, 
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Jacobins  in  tbe  Convention,  but  also  organized  all  their 
strength  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  against  them.  Potion 
vas  re-elected  mayor  of  Paris,  but  refused  to  take  office  in 
order  to  retain  his  seat  as  deputy.  The  man  who  was  elected 
in  his  stead,  Chambon,  was  an  individual  of  very  little 
weight,  who  desired  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  and  was  ready  to  be  an  obedient  servant  to  Boland  and 
the  Qirondina.  In  the  ministry  the  Oirondina  believed  that 
they  had  permanently  establiBhed  their  influence.  Roland  was 
their  tower  of  s^ngth,  and  he  freely  spent  the  money  of 
the  country  in  circulating  Qirondin  pamphlets  and  journals 
throughout  the  army  and  throughout  France,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  was  thus  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  people  on  what  was  passing  in  Paris.  Clavi&re  was  bis 
intimate  friend ;  Pacbe,  who  had  succeeded  Servan  as  Minister 
of  War,  and  who  had  held  many  important  administrative 
posts  under  the  "ancien  regime,"  had  been  brought  into  office 
on  the  express  recommendation  of  Roland  himself;  and  of  the 
other  miniat«n,  Lebrun,  who  now  had  charge  of  foreign' 
aflairs,  was  also  allied  with  the  Oirondin  party ;  while  Monge 
and  Garat,  who  were  Ministers  of  Marine  and  Justice,  studiously- 
kept  aloof  from  all  parties  alike. 

Uonge's  career  had  been  a  strange  one,  and  it  was  to  havs 
a  strange  end,  for  he  was  to  die  a  count  of  the  Empire. 
Qospard  Monge '  was  the  son  of  a  tinker  and  pedlar,  and  was 
bom  at  Beanne,  in  1746.  His  mathematical  genius  was  soon 
perceived  by  the  Oratorians  of  the  college  at  Beaune,  who 
educated  him,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  physics  at  the  seminary  of  Lyons.  His  extra- 
ordinary ability  procured  him  powerful  patrons,  and  he  was 
appointed  teacher,  and,  in  1768,  professor,  of  mathematics  at 
the  training  college  for  the  royal  corps  of  en^neers  at 
M^iferes.  Here  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  and  mads 
himself  a  European  reputation  by  hie  discovery  uid  develop- 
ment of  descriptive  geometry,  and  in  1777  he  married  a 
wealthy  widow,  Madame  Herbin  de  Rocroy.     Id,  1780  a  new 
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professorsliip  of  hydraulics  at  the  University  of  Paxis  was 
created  especially  for  him,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciencea  He  then  lived  in  the  capital,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  all  the  chief  men  of  science,  and  especially  witli 
Condorcet.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
drawing  up  the  decimal  system,  and  he  became  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  Cordeliers'  Club,  where,  though  no  great 
orator,  Danton  and  his  friends  had  a  pride  in  pointing  out  to 
the  people  of  Paris  what  could  be  done  by  one  of  themselves 
who  had  been  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  who  now,  by  his  works 
on  mathematics  and  mechanics,  had  raised  himself  into 
European  reputation  as  a  learned  savant  Like  most  men  of 
science  of  the  time,  Monge  was  an  advanced  republican  in 
opinions,  and  he  showed  his  republicanism  in  the  austerity  of 
his  life,  which  was  always  very  simple  and  frugal  Through 
the  influence  of  Danton  and  Condorcet^  he  had  been  elected 
Minister  of  Marine  on  August  10,  and  he  still  remained  in 
office  when  the  Convention  met.  Personally  inoffensive,  he 
had  no  enemies,  and  all  republicans  were  proud  to  regard  him 
as  a  creditable  representative  of  the  lower  classes  of  France. 
As  no  one  disliked  him,  no  attempt  was  made  to  turn  him  out 
of  office ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  steadily  refused  all  over- 
tures to  identify  himself  with  the  Girondin  party,  and  occupied 
himself  solely  with  the  work  of  his  office. 

More  important  was  the  position  and  character  of  Garat, 
who  had  been  elected  Minister  of  Justice  by  the  Convention. 
Dominique  Joseph  Garat  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  at  Bayonne, 
and  was  bom  there  in  1749.  He  became  an  avocat  at 
Bordeaux,  but,  having  no  taste  for  the  law,  started  for  Paris 
with  a  tragedy  in  his  pocket,  and  Panckoucke  the  publisher 
introduced  him  to  the  literary  society  of  the  day.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  French  literature.  He  won  prizes  at  the 
Academy  for  ^loges  in  1779,  in  1781,  and  1784,  and  wrote  in 
the  literary  Journal  de  Paris}  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  the  Lyc^e  in  1786,  and  his  lectures  soon  became 
^  M^wires  de  Garaif  edited  b^  L.  H.  Caruut.    2  vola.    Paris :  1838. 
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very  popnl&r,  HU  eloquence  made  him  the  fashionable 
lecturer  of  the  day,  and  the  Lyctki  was  always  crowded  on 
his  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  In  1789  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  States-Qeneral  for  the  tiers-^tat  of  the  little  bailliage 
of  Labour,  which  was  proud  of  its  distinguished  represents* 
tive  in  Paris  society.  Garat  did  little  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  but  vehemently  oppose  the  union  of  Navarre  with 
France,  and  its  being  turned  into  a  department  Yet,  though 
be  made  no  particular  mark,  he  spoke  a  very  great  deal,  and 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  be  continued  his  popular 
history  lectures.  Well  known  to  every  one  in  Paris  as  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  a  delightful  man  who  was  offensive  to 
no  one,  but  friendly  to  everybody,  he  was  elected  Minister  of 
Justice  on  September  25,  1792,  in  the  place  of  Danton.  He 
held  in  the  ministry  much  the  same  place  that  the  deputies  of 
the  Plain  held  in  the  Convention.  He  allied  himself  with 
neither  Girondins  nor  Jacobins,  and  tried  to  watch  the  course 
of  events,  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  party  in 
power,  whichever  it  was.  His  fluent  speeches  made  him  an 
acceptable  minister  to  the  Convention,  where  his  Unrlniwii  of 
heart  prevented  him  from  having  any  real  enemies. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Girondins  were  practically 
Bupreme  in  the  ministry,  and  there  was  good  cause  for  the 
satire  of  the  Jacobins,  who  declared  that  the  ministerial 
measnree  were  batched  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Roland.  Her 
influence  had  become  very  great,  and  she  was  aa  violently 
attacked  by  the  Jacobins  as  Marie  Antoinette  had  been.  She 
had  none  of  the  proud  serenity  of  the  queen,  and  hated  with 
a  deadly  hatred  the  enemies  who  made  sarcastic  allusions 
to  her  in  the  Convention,  like  Danton,  or  who  abused  her 
in  the  journals,  like  Hubert.  Her  drawing-room  became  a 
fashionable  meeting-place  for  the  Qirondin  leadera,  and  there 
it  was  that  plana  were  laid  for  the  campaigns  against  the 
Jacobins  in  the  Convention  and  in  the  provinces.  But  even 
in  her  salon  appeared  the  division  between  the  Girondins 
which  has  been  mentioned.  Brissot  was  too  self-impor- 
tant ever  to  be  a  real  favourite  with  her,  while  Buzot  wai 
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?d  lover.     At  her  house,  therefore,  met  the  Beotion 
omliiiH  who  are   called  Buzotina.      Her  charm  of 
A  rc[iublican  euthusiaain  excited  auch  young  men 
lUX,  Liiuvut,  and  Boyer-Fonfrbde  to   take  up  the 
lux  causf,  and  back  up  Buzot  with  all  their  might 
iy  YiTj^uiaud  was  to  be  seen  there,  brought  in  by 
.to   trit.'iid   Boyer-Fonfrfede ;  but  before  many  days 
,  Brisaot,  Guailet,  and  Gensonn^  became  conspicuous 
'sence,  and  the  internal  schism  between  the  Giron- 
o   Convention   became   more   marked   in  Madams 
Irawing-roora.     Besides  deputies,  young  joumalista 
rs  were   always   assiduous   at  her  salon;   for  did 
.  spend  thousands  of  francs  in  buying  journals  and 
g  them  throughout  the  provinces  and  the  armies? 
composed  Girondin  articles,  and  attacks  upon  the 
.durs,  especially  on  Robespierre.     The  chief  journal- 
party  all  met  there,  notably  Gorsaa.  the  editor  of 
[■;■ ;  Murciur  and  Carra,  the  editors  of  the  Ai^naXe9 
g^h^hemselve^er^eputie^iouvet^^^ 
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of  the  old  A'mi  dv,  Peupte.  It  preached  the  same  doctrines — 
suspicion  and  vengeance — and  preached  them  to  great  effect 
both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  And  however  enthusiastic- 
ally Louvet  and  his  friends  might  write  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
they  never  attfuned  the  influence  over  the  populace  of  France 
which  Marat  bad  won  from  Ms  sufferings. 

The  P&re  Duchesne  was  a  journal  of  a  different  type. 
Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  obscene  and  fllthy  language 
which  the  royalists  used  in  their  journals  in  175)0.  The  Actes 
dea  Apdtrea  has  been  described  as  the  most  filthy  as  well  as 
the  most  witty  of  these  journals';  and  the  royalist  writers  and 
pamphleteers  upon  its  staff  invented  the  character  of  an  old 
man,  called  by  them  Father  Duchesne,  who  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  Parisian  sans-culottes,  and  to  u»e 
the  langu^e  of  the  gutter  and  the  stable.  A  member  of  the 
Cordeliers  clnb  named  Jacques  B^n^  Hubert,  who  had  been 
money-taker  at  the  Theatre  des  Vari6t^  from  1786  to  1788,  per- 
ceived that  the  sans-culottea  of  FariH  often  bought  the  Actes  des 
ApStres,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  filthy  language  it  contained, 
though  they  did  not  sympathize  with  its  political  doctrines ; 
and  he  bethought  him  thatajournal  of  the  same  common  type, 
hut  professing  advanced  principles,  would  be  an  enormous 
success.  In  1790  he  started  his  P&re  Duchesne,  which  was  not 
a  journal,  properly  speaking  but  a  series  of  pamphlets,  with 
such  titles  as  the  "  Grande  Joie  du  Pfere  Duchesne,"  or  the 
"  Grande  Colfere  du  Pfere  Duchesne,"  at  any  particular  event," 
and  it  soon  made  him  a  power  in  Paris.  It  has  the  grossness 
without  the  wit  of  the  Actes  des  Ap6tT€8,  and  H4bert  revels  in 
filthy  allusions  and  filthy  words  whenever  he  can  introduce 
them.  The  sans-culottes  ofParis  greatly  enjoyed  thislanguage, 
and  men  of  better  education  thought  they  were  proving  them- 
selves good  sans-culottes  if  they  laughed  over  P4r«  Duchesne 
as  much  as  if  they  wore  loose  trousers  and  a  red  cap.  Filthily 
abusive  as  he  was  in  his  journal,  Hubert  was   not   without 

»  Tol.  i.  pp.  260,  261. 

■  Le  Pire  Dvchenw  d'Hibtrt,  Hue  Notice  hiitorigve  tt  bibliogrmphiqyie  lur 
M  journal,  by  Ctwrlea  &ruD«t.    Puia :  1869. 
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ling  qualities.  Ho  posaessed  Marat's  quick  per- 
traitor,  and  was  as  ready  to  hound  down  a  "  contre- 
.  i  re  "  as  Marat  himself.    Throughout  the  year  1792 

had  largidy  circulated  among  the  sans-culuttea  of 
[L'licrt  was  determined  to  make  use  of  liis  popularity 
litie  practical  advantage  for  himself.  lie  there- 
liiiisrlf,  in  the  October  of  17S)2,  on  the  re-election  of 
inuuicipal  officei-s  of  Paris,  for  the  office  of  procureur 
iiiunc,  and  though  he  was  hcaten  by  Chaiimette, 
A-A  siihatitute.  What  his  views  then  became,  and 
i  he  assumed  in  the  Commune,  will  have  to  be 
1,  as  well  as  hia  struggle  with  Robespierre;  but 
:.  id  enough  to  note  that  with  the  establishment  of 
'.:  sans-culottism  became  more  and  more  popular. 
uliuspierre  and  Danton  and  Camille  Deamoulina 
■<1  to  luwer  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  unedu- 
wre  Av-ere  many  advanced  Jacobins  who  were  quite 
nade  themselves  to  obtain  political  importance  and 

The  work  uf  Hebert  as  a  serious  politician  is  not 
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had  to  live  in  Paris  as  best  slie  couM  on  a  small  pension. 
Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  her  house  had 
become  celebrated  from  her  own  beauty  and  that  of  her 
danghters.  Bat  it  was  necessary  that  its  frequenters  should 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house  by  gambling  freely  at 
its  card-tables.'  Olyrope  de  Gouges  was  an  uneducated 
woman,  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  who  had  been  left  a 
large  fortune  by  her  husband,  a  rich  planter  of  San  Domingo, 
As  she  could  not  write,  she  used  to  dictate  plays,  some  of 
which  were  acted  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Nation,  and  even  had 
a  certain  success.-  As  she  had  money  enough  to  entertain  well, 
her  house  was  always  full  of  company,  and  much  gaiety  was 
always  to  be  found  there.  This  gaiety  of  heart  seemed 
natural  to  the. Frenchmen  who  were  living  at  this  critical 
period  of  the  Revolution.  Never  were  the  gambling-houses  of  ; 
Paris  more  crowded,  or  the  restaurant-keepers  making  larger  j 
fortunes.  Large  sums  of  money  were  made  every  day  by  ' 
speculating  in  assignats ;  and  when  money  is  easily  made  in 
large  quantities  it  is  as  easily  and  lavishly  spent,  so  that  Paris 
was  in  a  fever  of  social  as  well  as  of  political  excitement. 

Joyfully  had  every  political  party,  every  journal,  every 
social  circle,  and  every  knot  of  tavera-frequenters  received  the 
news  of  Dumouriez'  victory  at  Valmy,  and  the  greater  news  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  back  from  France ;  and  amidst  the 
noisy  delight  of  all  classes,  some  men,  such  as  Marat,  declared 
that  Dumouriez  was  getting  too  popular,  and  Inust  be  watched 
lest  he  should  now  betray  the  people,  while  the  Girondins 
readily  forgave  his  desertion  of  their  ministry  in  the  June  of 
1702,  since  they  now  hoped  that  his  \'ictory  would  bring  their 
political  projects  success.  The  minds  of  all  classes  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris  were  turned  to  Dumouriez  and 
his  army.  Would  he  march  on  Paris  as  Lafayette  had 
threatened  \  Would  he  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy  T 
Could  he?  He  was  the  general  of  a  successful  army,  and 
popular  with  his  troops ;  he  had  freed  France  from  invaHioo. 

>  &«e  Lej/emmu  «^r«5  de  1789  a  1796  «(  Uur  iu/Eu«nce  «ur  la  i.'eoo!*- 
Ii'on,  b;  S  Lairtullier.     2  vtds.     Puia :  1840. 
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and  had  thus  far  more  power  than  Lafayette  had  ever  had  to 
enforce  his  wishes  as  to  the  form  of  government.  Dumouriez 
and  the  army  was  the  one  topic  of  conversation  in  the  capital 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  1792 ;  and  with  mingled  feelings 
was  the  news  received  on  October  12  that  the  successful 
general  had  an-ived  in  Paria  The  principal  Qirondins 
prepared  to  crown  him  with  honours,  and  to  persuade  him  to 
add  the  power  of  his  soldiers  to  the  strength  of  their  eloquence. 
But  the  army  of  Dumouriez  and  its  victories  deserve  a  minute 
examination,  for  that  army  more  truly  represented  the  opinion 
of  France  than  all  the  journalists  of  Paris  put  together.  To 
the  frontiers  had  rushed  all  the  brave  young  men  of  France  : 
nobles  to  escape  proscription ;  bourgeois  to  save  their  families 
from  ruin ;  students  from  love  of  fighting  and  love  of  France ; 
strong  men  from  shame  that  the  soil  of  France  should  bo 
trodden  by  an  invader.  These  were  the  men  who  were  to 
save  the  Republic  if  the  Convention  founded  and  watched  over 
it ;  and  great  as  is  the  credit  that  many  of  the  deputies  to  the 
Convention  deserve  for  their  labours  in  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
still  greater  should  be  the  honour  paid  by  all  France  to  the 
brave  men  who,  with  but  little  training  and  little  discipline  and 
inferior  weapons,  had  yet  driven  the  redoubtable  Prussian 
army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flushed  with  its  successes  in 
many  wars,  headlong  across  the  French  frontiei; 
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Attitude  of  the  sovereigns  and  princes  in  Germany — The  invasion  of  France 
— Dumouriei  takes  up  a  position  in  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne — The 
advance  of  the  Prussians— The  cannonade  of  Valmy  apd  retreat  of 
the  Prussians — Negotiations  of  Dumouriei  with  the  Prussians — The 
Auslrians  besiege  Lille — The  army  of  the  Rhine — Biron — Custina 
— Custine  invades  Germany — Occupation  of  Savoy— Occupation  of 
Nice — Composition  of  the  army — Result  of  the  /ev/e  en  masie — 
Existence  of  patriotic  not  military  spirit  in  the  army — Dumouiiei 
in  Paris — Dumouriei  invades  Belgium,  and  wins  the  victory  of 
Jemmappes — Opening  of  the  Scheldt — Mistakes  and  bad  policy  of 
the  Girondios. 

The  history  of  the  Qirondin  policy  which  led  to  the  declare 
tion  of  war  on  April  20  has  been  carefully  examined,^  and  it  is 
nov  necessary  to  see  what  was  the  disposition  of  the  German 
princes  against  whom  that  war  was  levied.  Since  the  year 
1791  the  little  courts  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Mayence. 
Trfeves,  and  Cologne  had  been  crowded  with  French  4migr^a 
They  had  applied  for  assistance  to  every  crowned  head  in 
Europe,  but  had  only  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  these 
petty  German  princelings,  and  from  the  court  of  Turin.  In 
England  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  could  be  roused  against  tJie  French,  who  were  believed 
to  be  only  working  out  their  own  liberty ;  and  this  sentiment 
was  shared  alike  by  king,  ministers,  and  people,  and  the  notes 
of  warning  sounded  by  Burke  were  only  listened  to  at  first 
by  the  landowners,  who  thought  the  contagion  of  French 
infiaence  dangerous.  Qustavus  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  had, 
>  ToL  ii  pp.  33,  44,  IK,  61,  63,  63. 
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Itli  the  chivalry  which  had  been  inspired  into  him 
mi  Count  Ferscn,  been  very  desirous  of  making 
-ji  France,  p.nd  the  Empress  Catherine  appeared 
luua,  hut  her  zeal  was  directed  by  the  hope  that 

war  would  give  her  time  to  mature  her  designs 
ind.  Both  by  Austria  and  Prusflia  the  Emigres  had 
'.iiUy  received.    Leopold,  as  has  been  said,  approved 

but  he  was  too  true  a  believer  in  monawhy 
lize    with    the     eeheraes   of    the    French   princes 

Joclared  that  Monsieur,  the  Comte  do  Provence, 
ecognized  as  regent  of  France,  or  else  the  Comte 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been 
t.,  after  the  conference  at  Pilnitz,  the  Emperor 
1  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  had  decided 
(■  progress  of  affairs  in  France,  and  only  to  act  ia 
iLh  each  other.  But  by  the  beginning  of  1792  a 
u  had  come  over  the  situation  in  Germany.  The 
leh  of  war,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  people  of 
1st  the  (■migres,  fi-ightcned  tlie  German  princelings ; 
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compensation,  either  in  Poland  or  in  France,  for  the  services 
of  her  army;  while  Austria  was  very  unwilling  that  Prussia 
should  obtain  any  additional  strength  without  herself  gaining 
proportionate  advantages.  When  war  hcul  once  been  declared, 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  made  his  name  in  war  as  a  general  of 
division  under  his  famous  uncle  Prince  Ferdinand,  at  Uinden 
and  Crefeld,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  requested 
him  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  Prussian  army.  Both 
monarchs  ordered  their  troops  to  the  French  frontier,  but 
made  no  decisive  advance  for  many  months.  How  Biron 
unsuccessfully  invaded  Belgium  with  the  leading  division  of 
Bochambeau's  army,  how  Theobald  Dillon  was  murdered 
and  Lafayette  forced  to  retreat,  has  been  noticed,*  but  no 
attempt  was  made  for  some  time  to  drive  Biron  out  of  the 
frontier  villages  of  Belgium  which  he  had  occupied  During 
this  state  of  uncertainty  France  was  making  every  effort  to 
reorganize  her  army,  and  Vergniaud  waa  demanding  a  "  lev^e 
en  masse." 

On  July  li,  1792,  the  city  of  Frankfort  was  crowded  with  \ 
princes  of  Germany,  for  the  coronation  of  the  last  of  the  Holy  ) 
Koman  Emperors.  With  all  the  old  forms  which  had  come 
down  from  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  solemnly  crowned,  and 
the  last  coronation  yielded  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in 
grandeur  and  symbolical  magnificence.  From  Frankfort  the 
youi^  Emperor  Francis  proceeded  to  join  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  at  Maycnce,'  where  there  were  held  a 
series  of  long  and  important  negotiations,  from  July  18  to  22. 
Each  monarch  was  attended  by  his  foreign  minister,  and  the 
n^otiations  between  Cobenzl,  the  foreign  minister  of  Austrii^ 
and  Uaugwitz,  the  foreign  minister  of  Prussia,  are  of  the 
highest  interest.  But  they  could  come  to  no  conclusion,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  war  should  be  begun  without  any 
exact  determination  being  arrived  at  as  to  the  compensation 
for  Prussia  or  Austria.  One  point  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
monarchs  and  their  ministers  deserves  to  be  noticed,  and  that 
»  VoL  ii.  pp.  77,  78.  «  VoL  a.  p.  106. 
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r   contempt   tlicy   showed  for  the   ^migr^a.     Tha 
itherine  had  recommended  that  the  war  should  be 
iv  the  nominal  command  of  Monsieur,  but  neither 
!!■  nor  the  Khig  of  Prussia  was  likely  to  take  him 
ilans  ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  French  princes  were 
istrated  hy  the  emissary  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Swiss 
Inllet  dn  Pan.    He  argued,  on  bt-half  of  Louis  XVL, 
7  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Monsieur  or  of  the 
■tois,  and  earnestly  begged  that,  since  the  war  was  to 
no  mention  should  be  maile  of  the  interna!  state  of 
:  that  it  should  bo  waged  by  the  Gennan  jirinces 
:  he  ground  of  the  fre(|uent  breaches  of  international 
the  French  Assemblies  had  committed. 
ire  important  were  the  military  arrangements  made 
■e.     The  King  of  Prussia  insisted  that  the  whole 
my  of  4-2,000  men  should  bo  kept  together  to  invade 
the  route  of  Longwy  and  Stenay.     The  Prussian 
t-rc    to    be    supported    on    their     left    by    20,000 
;ind  SDOO  ^nngres,  who  were  directed  to  besiege 
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no  sign  of  the  corresponding  invasion  of  the  Auatriana  from 
Belgium,  and  the  Austrian  army  upon  the  left  was  far  behind. 
What  was  the  position  and  character  of  the  French  army 
which  was  to  oppose  this  Prussian  invasion  ?  Even  before  the 
fall  of  Longwy,  Dumouriez  had  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  Lafayette's  former  army,  and  had  been  given  power 
to  concentrate  troops  from  other  quarters.  The  Army  of  the 
North,  in  the  command  of  which  Liickner  had  succeeded 
Rochambeau,  was  greatly  disorganized,  so  that  Dumouriez  saw 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  hold  the  usual  lines  of  defence 
and  resolved  at  once  to  fall  back  behind  the  Meuse.  The 
Prussian  advance  was  so  speedy  that  he  determined  to  fall 
back  yet  further,  and  to  take  up  his  position,  with  thirteen 
thousand  men,  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  of  the  Argonne. 
Here  he  had  time  to  summon  to  him  the  advanced  guard  of 
LUckner'a  aimy,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  Arthur  Dillon,  the  ex-Constituont  and  former 
Governor  of  Tobago ;  while  from  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  he 
ordered  ap  a  reinforcement  of  its  best  troops  under  the 
command  of  Qeneral  Kellermann.  The  defiles  of  the  Argonne 
were  not  a  tempting  position  for  a  general  to  take  up.  There 
were  many  passes  which  could  be  easily  forced,  and  it  might 
have  seemed  that  Dumouriez  would  have  been  more  wise  to 
hold  the  line  of  the  Meuse ;  but  he  took  his  decision  on  true 
military  principles ;  and  though  the  line  of  the  Argonne  was 
longer  and  more  difficult  to  hold,  his  retreat  to  that  position 
gave  him  time  to  wait  for  the  junction  of  Arthur  Dillon  and 
Kellermann,  and  also  to  call  back  his  own  most  advanced 
division  under  General  Bcumonville.  Further,  he  had  time  to 
be  joined  by  an  important  force  under  Qeneral  Duval.  This 
division  only  consisted  of  six  thousand  men,  but  it  was 
formed  entirely  of  old  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  from  the 
various  garrisons  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  and  it  therefore 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  to  the  volunteers  or  the 
national  guards,  and  was  better  armed,  equipped  and  disciplined. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  motion  of  Yergniaud, 
thirty  thousand  national  guards  were  ordered  to  the  frontier, 
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!it  these  men,  as  well  as  the  fdd^r^s,  were  to  con- 
ihe  great  camp  at  Maubeuge.    Dumouriez  changed 
inoftitij:;.  and  concentrated  them  at  Chalons-sur- 
1  the  crowd  of  volunteers  who  had  enhsted  at  the 
'  country  in  danger  I "     It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
if  much  tigbting  value,  but  their   very   numbers 
formidable,  and  Dumouriez  reported  he  was  often 
-  many  as  eighteen  hundred  in  a  single  day.   With 
■inforcements,  he   was   able   to  calculate  that,  by 
■  Prunsiana,  even  if  thoy  did  not  delay  to  besiege 
fortresses,  conid  arrive  in  front  of  his  position,  he 
3   sixty   thousand   men   to   meet  their   forty-two 
There  was  a  further  consideration   which    made 
prefer  the  position  of  the  Argoune  to  defending  the 
ileui^e.     He  certainly  would  in  the  latter  case  have 
;it  fortresses  of  Metz,  Thionville  and  Verdun  along 
ou  which  to  fall   back,  whereas  there  were   no 
theArgonne;  but  there  had  been  so  much  rain 
clH.'K,  though   numerous   and   not   difficult,   were 
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vanced  position  by  three  Prasaian  cavalry  regiments.  Dumou- 
rie^  own  headquarters  were  close  to  the  little  town  of  Sainte 
Menehould,  which  had  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
Sight  to  Varennes,  and  there  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
Arthur  Dillon  and  Kellermann.  Detached  parties  of  Prussians 
BUCcessfuUy  forced  their  way  through  various  passes ;  but 
Dumouriez  was  not  affected  by  this,  for  he  knew  that,  owing 
to  the  bad  weather,  artillery  could  only  bo  moved  along  the 
great  high  road  by  Ch&lons  and  Rheims.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, after  hesitating  for  several  days,  and  receiving  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Verdun,  at  last  attempted  to  force  his  way  along 
this  road;  but  Kellermann  had  by  this  time  advanced  from 
Alsace,  and  taken  up  his  position  at  the  little  village  of 
Yalmy,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Aure,  with  16,000  men. 

The  battle  of  Valmy  on  September  20  has  been  more  , 
correctly  called  the  cannonade  of  Valmy,  for  the  whole  en-  ' 
gagement  consisted  of  an  advance  of  the  Prussians  in  the  early 
morning  against  the  French  position,  and  of  a  well-sustained 
fire  of  the  French  artillery,  which  caused  the  assailants  to  fall 
back  along  the  high  road.  No  one  except  Dumouriez  believed 
for  one  moment  that  this  repulse  would  cause  the  retreat  of  the 
whole  Prussian  army;  and  any  other  general  but  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  might  have  again  attempted  to  force  the  high  road, 
and  would  probably  have  succeeded.  But  the  duke  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  progress  of  the  war.  Ee  considered  it 
bad  military  policy  to  leave  fortresses  untaken  in  his  rear. 
He  had  been  greatly  mortified  hy  the  non-arrival  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  and  particularly  hurt  by  the  violence  of  the 
reproaches  which  the  King  of  Prussia  dt^y  hurled  upon  him 
for  not  at  once  Bei2dng  Faris.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  in 
had  health,  and  told  the  King  of  Prussia  plainly  that  if  the 
Prussian  army  was  not  at  once  led  back,  it  would  soon  be 
entirely  annihilated  by  disease.  This  Was  most  unwelcome 
news  for  the  king;  but  his  own  eyes  convinced  him  that 
Brunswick  had  not  exaggerated,  when  he  saw  that  the  one 
day  of  the  cannonade  of  Valmy  made  the  whole  Prussian  army 
bIowIj  retreat  &om  Champagne.   As  he  retreated  the  Prussian 
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ised  the  sieges  he  had  formed,  of  which  the  most 
was  that  of  ThionviUe,  which  had  been  inveated  by 
r  t'rriigtes,  one   of   whom,  the   j'oung   Vicomte   de 
v,\x\\\,   citn-icd  in   hia   knapsack  the  manuscript  of 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  allowed  to  retreat  in 
iriimiriez,  who  did  not  entirely  trust  his  soldiers  in 
liir  beins  flushed  with  victory,  followed  him  bat 
1  allowed  the  Prussian  army  to  reerosa  the  frontier 
(lurg  without  molestation.    Dumouriez  was  undoubt- 
to  allow  his  enemy  to  retreat  undisturbed,  for  his 
ns  yet  by  no  means  disciplined,  and  the  Prussiana      ,. 
strength   as  they  retired;  but  of   course   hia  per- 
em  to  do  so  was  at  once  construed  into  treachery  in 
1  of  hia  enemies  in  Paris. 
i!y  oatensible   ground   he  had   given  for  such  an 

wSA  by  hia  ordinary  military  intercourse  with  the 
Inmswick.     Arrangements  had  been  made,  as  they 
!■   made  between   generals   of  opposing   armies   ia 
.varfare,  for   the  exchange   of  prisoners;   but  thia 
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by  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  strengthened  by  the  marriage 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  the  same  which  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  treaty  of  Bale  in  1795,  when  Si^y^  and  Merlin  of 
Douai  aucceeded  in  inducing  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Pmssia.  On  hearing  of  tha 
accusations  brought  against  him  in  the  clubs  of  Paris,  though 
he  knew  that  the  council  of  ministers  under  Girondin  influence 
approved  of  his  negotiationa,  Dumouriez,  with  all  the  ^at  of 
a  victorious  general,  suddenly  returned  to  Paris,  and  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  on  October  12 — an  appearance 
which  reminded  some  of  Lafayette's  sudden  visit  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  which  was  believed  by  many  to  foreshadow  an 
attempt  at  military  dictatorship. 

Along  the  frontier  the  war  went  in  favour  of  France 
and  the  Republic  The  junction  of  Arthur  Billon's  division 
with  Dumouriez  had  nearly  destroyed  the  Army  of  the  Korth, 
for  the  troops  of  the  former  divisions  of  Theobald  Dillon 
and  Biron  were  completely  disorganized,  and  Dumouriez 
had  paid  no  attention  to  the  northern  frontier,  for  he  knew 
that  the  critical  point  was  to  defeat  the  Prussians,  and  he 
hoped  that  an  unprotected  frontier  would  attract  the  Austrians 
to  make  conquests  in  French  Flanders  instead  of  advancing 
down  the  Meuse  to  join  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  In  this  he 
judged  correctly.  Albert  of  Saxc-Teschen,  on  some  insignificant 
excuse,  proceeded  to  invest  the  great  city  of  Lille  instead  of 
marching  on.  But  Lille  was  full  of  French  enthusiasm,  and 
its  defence  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  the  most  glorious  phases  of  the  lii-st  months  of  the 
war.  The  radical  tendency  of  the  city  had  appeared  in  the 
disputes  between  the  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments  in  its 
garrison  in  the  spring  of  1790,^  when  most  of  the  soldiers  had 
fraternized  with  the  people.  Lille  was  then,  as  now,  a  great 
manufacturing  city,  and,  as  was  the  case  at  Lyons,  there  had 
been  much  distress  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  introduction 
of  assignata  had  given  a  seeming  aspect  of  prosperity,  but  by 
the  autumn  of  1792  real  distress  threatened  the  inhabitants  of 
>  Vol.  i.  dup.  xiii  p.  388. 
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this  juncture  the  municipality  behaveil  with   the 
1  iotism.     Instead  of  opposing  the  ouvriers,  as  might 
Ll.e  cftse  in  a  more  inland  town,  all  classes  united 
t'lir  till!  dffunce  of  the  city.     The  bourgeois  gave 
■y,   the   pour   their   services.     The   result   of  this 

L-nthusiasiLi  was  to  keep  the  Austrians  at  bay;  the 
Lille  hucamo  famous  in  republican  France,  and  the 
■clarod  "  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  Republic." ' 
:lio  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Corate  de  Narbonne 
iced  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  that,  in  addition 
.'  great  armies  of  Rochambeau,  Liickuer,  and  Lafa- 
had     established   two   armies   of    observation   in 
iiuti?   and   in   Provence,   under    the    command    of 
li.mte3(|uion  and  Anselme,  the  operations  of  which 

ini]iortant,  but  cannot  compare  in  interest  with 
je  Army  of  the  Rhine.    General  Biron,  who  was 

]i;ive  conducted  the  operations  in  Belgium  in  the 
ih  ability,  though  without  great  success,  had  suc- 
-.-■lia!  Ijiiekncr  in  the  command  uf  this  army  in  July, 
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unbition  led  liim  to  desire  militaiy  advancement  rather  than 
ministerial  office.  He  had  shown  himself  a  brave  soldier  in 
the  American  war,  and  on  admirable  colonel  of  bis  regiment, 
the  famous  Hussars  of  Lauzun,  which  was  considered,  before 
1789,  the  finest  cavalry  regiment  in  the  French  service.  It 
had  been  greatly  disorganized  by  the  emigration  of  its  ofScers, 
and  when  in  1791,  at  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
the  Due  de  Lauzun,  now  known  simply  as  General  Biron, 
had  returned  to  bis  regiment,  he  had  disciplined  it  on  a  new 
principle,  by  promoting  as  officers  many  of  those  whom  old 
[svjadice  would  have  kept  in  the  ranks.  His  well-known 
sympathy  with  the  new  order  of  things  had  secured  him  the 
command  of  the  first  division  of  Kochambeau's  army  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  and  now,  as  has  been  said,  he  succeeded  Liickner 
in  the  command  of  tha  Army  of  the  Rhine.  But  the  Revolu- 
tion had  now  gone  too  far  for  him.  Though  ho  accepted  the 
Republic  he  did  not  like  it,  and  bad  no  toleration  for  the  rapid 
promotion  of  Dumouriez  to  the  command-in-cbief.  These  feel- 
ings made  him  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Rellermann's  ad- 
vance tojoinBumourioz,  and  discouraged  his  second  in  command, 
Custine,fromattempting  the  bold  enterprise  which  be  meditated. 
General  Custine  bad  been  known  before  the  abolition  of 
titles  as  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  and  had  sat  with  his  friend 
Biron  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He,  too,  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  American  war,  and  bad  been  chosen 
by  the  Girondin  ministry,  in  May,  1792,  for  a  command  in 
Luckner's  aiTay.  He  was  a  fierce  swaggering  man,  with  a 
great  deal  of  ambition  and  a  great  deal  of  enterprise,  and 
willingly  recognized  the  Republic  when  he  saw  a  chance  of 
gaining  advancement  through  it.  From  the  moment  he 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  he  showed  a  desire  to  push  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  hoped,  if  successful,  to 
supersede  Biron,  who  had  remsined  quietly  in  his  camp  at 
Wissembourg  when  the  Prussians  invaded  France,  aD<^  to 
Custine's  intense  di^ust,  showed  no  desire  to  leave  his  encamp- 
ment even  to  engage  the  bands  of  ^migrfe  who  were  burst- 
ing across  the  Rhine,  and  pretending  to  besiege  Phalshourg 
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iiaile  Cuatinc'a  ideas  known,  and  Sorvan  sent  orders 
fi  allow  his  subordinate  to  make  an  advance  into 
vith  a  force  to  bo  called  the  Army  of  the  Vosges. 
;  tliL'ii   selected  a.  division   of  regular  infantry,   a 
"  cavaliy.  and  a  battalion  of  the  best  volunteers  of 
id  with  thuin  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  drove  the 
ihe   enemy's    country.        Tlio    German    iirincelings 
itoiifM  he  entered  were  quite  unable  to  make  any 
The  old  episcopal  city  of  Spires  sun-endered  on 

23,  and  the  gates  of  Worms  were  opened  on  the 
day,    by    friends    in    tho    city,       Custine    at    once 

that  the  French  soldiery  came  to  bring  liberty  to 
itants  and   freedom  from   the   oppression  of  their 
3,  tho  Bislmps  of  Spires  and  Worms  ;  and  he  further 
■i  disposition  by  intiieting  a  fine  and  war  contribu- 
;  cities,  of  iJOO.OOO  and  1,200,000  francs  respectively, 
ich  sums  were  to  he  paid  by  the  bishops,  and  the 

by  the  municipalities.     The   Alsatian   volunteers 

had   brought  with   him,  and  who  apoke  Germaa. 
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eofficiently  defend  it     But  Custine  knew  that  in  Mayence,  as 
in  Worms  and  Spirea,  he  had  secret  allies. 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  had  heen  watched 
with  great  interest  by  the  German  States  along  the  Rhine,  and 
a  keen  desire  had  manifested  itself  among  their  populations 
to  gain  the  liberty  which  the  French  had  won.  This  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  skilfully  encouraged  in  all  the  Rhenish 
statea  by  means  of  lodges  of  freemasons.  Freemasonry  in 
Germany  had  always  been  connected  with  political  objects, 
and  the  German  and  the  French  freemasons  had  both  long 
been  dreaming  of  some  such  event  as  the  French  Revolution. 
In  Germany  secret  societies  have  always  been  popular.  They  } 
seem  to  snit  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  theyTomed  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  innumerable  little 
states  which  then  divided  Western  Germany.  These  lodges 
were  always  under  the  leadership  of  men  of  education,  and  in 
Mayence  the  worshipful  master,  named  Gottlieb,  was  one  of 
the  profesBora  of  the  university.  They  had  spread  abroad  in 
these  small  states  a  number  of  pamphlets,  dwelling  on  the 
advantages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  stirring  the  people 
up  to  a  similar  movement.  Most  of  the  princeling;*  had  been 
afraid  to  take  strong  measures  against  this  movement,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of  his  day.  In  the  states  of  the 
episcopal  princes  the  movement  had  reached  a  considerable 
height,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  repeated  invitations 
to  General  Custine,  himself  a  freemason,  from  the  lodges  of 
Western  Germany,  that  he  had  made  his  bold  incursion.  It 
baa  been  noticed  that  the  gates  of  Worms  and  Spires  were 
opened  from  within  to  admit  the  French  troops,  and  Custine 
hoped  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  at  Mayence.  He 
therefore  made  no  hostile  demonstration  against  the  fortress, 
but  occupied  himself  in  reducing  the  little  towns  round  about 
until  the  fi-eemasons'  lodge  had  bad  time  to  prepare  the  way ; 
and  meanwhile  he  avoided  hurting  German  feeling,  and  called 
himself  the  liberator  of  the  German  people.  News  came  to 
him  in  good  time  that   Mayence  was  ready  to  be  delivered 
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11  and,  on  October  20,  he  entered  one  of  the  strongest 
A  Germany  without  striking  a  blow.     He  at  once 
eavy  fine  on  the  wealthy  bourgeois,  and  seized  all 

in  the  elector's  treasury ;  anJ  then  sent  a  division 
L'fended  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  levied  a  further 
m  ou  the   wealthy   merchants   there.      His   tiying 
■en  re-aclied  oa  far  as  Cassel,  which  made  the  Lanil- 
[c^sc  detach  hia  compact  and  well -disciplined  army 
'russian  invaders,  and  greatly  weaken  the  Duke  of 
.}     So  long  as  no  attempt  was  made   to  outrage 
elings  the  French  invasion  was  entirely  successful, 
!  Ciistine's  success  which  gave  the  Convention  the 
eir  famous  decree  of  November  18,  by  which   the 
tiim  declared  it  was  fighting  a  war  to  free  all  peoples 
ing.s. 
y  successful  were  the  operations  of  General  Monte&- 

General  Anselme.     General   Montesquiou  wa«  the 
piis  de  Mnntesquiou  who  had  been  reporter  of  the 
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many  reasons  to  dislike  being  annexed  to  Piedmont  They 
spoke  a  different  langu^e,  and  came  of  a  different  race.  In 
every  way  Savoy  was  subordinated  to  Piedmont,  and  to 
become  a  barrister  at  Cliamb^ry  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
law  degree  at  Turin.  The  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution  manifested  itself  in  the  hatred  shown  by 
the  people  towards  the  4migr4s,  who  flocked  to  Chamb^ry ; 
and,  for  example,  they  would  not  allow  the  cur^  of  Conflans  to 
ring  the  church  bells  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  Still  more  serious  bad  been  the  riot  at  Thonon,  after 
which  several  young  men  were  condemned  to  death  as  rebels, 
all  of  whom  escaped  to  Paris,  and  laboured  there  to  secure  the 
onion  of  Savoy  with  France.*  The  country  therefore  was 
ready  to  receive  the  French  army  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
Piedmontese  troops,  perceiving  that  the  feeling  of  the  Savoy- 
ards was  against  them,  withdrew  across  the  frontier,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  mountains. 

Montesquiou  entered  Chamb4ry  on  September  25,  and 
called  a  provincial  assembly,  which  be^ed  for  union  with 
France,  and  at  their  request  four  deputies  of  the  Convention, 
Qr^goire,  Slmond,  Jagot,  and  H^rault  de  Sechelles,  were  sent 
to  Chamb^ry  to  organize  the  new  department  of  Mont-Blanc, 
as  the  eighty-fourth  department  of  France.  Montesquiou  was 
next  invited  by  the  partisans  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  to 
enter  Switzerland.  The  German  cantons  were  all  governed 
on  aristocratic  principles,  but  Montesquiou  feared  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  men  who  opposed  cantonal  government. 
Still  more  pressing  was  the  invitation  he  received  from  t1>6 
revolutionary  party  in  Geneva,  The  important  part  wliich 
many  Qenevese  exiles,  notably  Clavi^e,  had  played  during 
the  French  Revolution  shows  how  close  was  the  sympathy 
between  the  revolutionary  parties  in  France  and  in  Geneva. 
But  here,  t^ain,  Montesquiou  was  afraid  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, as  it  might  involve  France  in  yet  another  war.  He  there- 
fore made  a  truce  with  the  Republic  of  Geneva  on  October  23, 
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lie  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  the  enemies  of 
.1  was  rfcaU^d  from  his  comroand. 
t  successful  invasion  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Nice. 
[1,  rcvoluticinary  sentiments  had  been  spread  acrow 
r,  and  the  people,  both  of  the  city  of  Nice  and  of  the 
und,  wt-re  as  eager  to  obtain  theiv  separation  from 
as  the  Savoyards.     General  Anselme  found  among 
a  battfllion  of  volunteers  known  aa  the  first  battalion 
inteers  of  the  Var,  which  had  elected  for  its  chef- 
u   Aniln^   ilassena,  the  future  marshal  of  France. 
ill  served  for  fjurt*cn  years  in  the  regiment  Royal- 
1  had  utily  retired  on  finding  that  he  could  get  no 
.ilxive  the  rank  of  adjutant  sous-officier.     It  was  in 
he  left  tlie  French  service,  and   returned   to   his 
Nice,  where  he  set  up  a  shop.     But  the  progress  of 
Revolution  had  excited  hi.s  admiration,  and  in  1792 
ft  his  native  city  and  enlisted  among  the  volunteers 
.     The  volunteers  always  liked  to  elect  old  soldiers 
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Nice,  conmsted  of  the  most  varied  elements,  all  of  very 
different  degrees  of  efficiency.  The  disorganization  of  tlie  old 
French  army  has  been  commented  upon,  and  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  officers,  which  had 
been  weakened  by  the  emigration,  has  also  been  noticed.'  But 
the  military  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  nob 
done  much  more  than  Just  confirm  the  military  reforms  intro* 
duced  by  the  Vicorate  de  Nuailles  and  Dubois -Craned.  The 
idea  of  conscription  had  been  rejected,  and  the  army  was  still 
to  be  a  distinct  body  &om  the  rest  of  the  nation,  without  an 
elaborate  system  of  reserves  or  any  territorial  organization. 
The  territorial  idea  had  been  one  of  the  main  points  of  Dubois- 
Cranc^'s  scheme  of  reform.  He  had  argued  that  regimenta 
ought  to  be  formed  from  districts,  so  that  every  soldier  should 
know  who  his  comrade  was.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had 
not  only  refused  to  pass  the  measure,  but  had  destroyed  the 
existing  territorial  names.  Thus  not  only  did  the  Royal 
Dragoons  become  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  the 
Hussars  of  Berchiny  become  the  Ist  hussars,  but  the  famous 
regiments  of  Auvei^e  and  Berry  were  to  be  known  for  the 
future  as  the  47th  and  a4>th  regiments  of  the  line. 

The  plans  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  obtaining 
officers  had  been  fairly  successful  in  bringing  able  men  to  the 
front.  Thus,  for  instance,  Murat  and  Bessi^res,  who  had 
been  elected  memben  of  the  king's  Constitutional  Guard 
for  the  department  of  the  Lot,  had  been  nominated  sub- 
lieutenants of  the  first  and  fourteenth  chasseurs  respectively. 
But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  men,  not  officers.  The  old 
soldiers  had  largely  deserted  and  returned  to  their  own  homes, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  the  sale  of  Church  lands  and  the 
issue  of  assignats,  work  seemed  to  he  plentiful  and  pay  good, 
and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  recruits  were  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  find.  Even  the  outbreak  of  the  war  itself  had 
not  fully  recruited  tie  ranks  of  the  army,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  presently  noticed ;  and  the  generals  of  the  armies  on 
the  frontiers  had  found  it  necessary  to  recognize  that  most  of 
the  regular  r^ments  had  not  more  than  half  their  strength. 
^  VoL  L  ch.  xiiL 
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;  perceived  this,  and  also  the  great  value  of  the  few 
.  .f  old  soldiers  which  he  could  obtain.     With  regard 
V  soliiicra    who  joined  the  army  in  such  immense 
:,'reat  diatiiietion  must  be  drawn  between  the  batta- 
itioiial  guards  sent  to  the  frontier  on  Vergniaud's 
'  first  volunteers,  and  the  levee  en  masse. 
(tiilions  of  tlie  National  Guard  had  a  very  fair  idea 
discipline,  aiid,a.s  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  they 
,  11  y  chosen  for  their  officers  old  officers  of  the  regular 
had  orf,'anizi;d  them  on  military  principles.     They 
the  advantages  of  discipline  in  their  engagements 
peasants    and  in   maintaining   the   peace   of   tha 
id  having  elected  their  own  officers  they  were  ready 
lem  and  obey  them.     It  must  be  remembered  also 
were  drawn  chiedy  from  the  boui^eois  class.     The 
>\  their  arms  and  uniforms,  and  did  not  require  a 
if  pay.     But  as  they  did  not  require  pay,  they  did 
:e  all  unpaid  soldiers,  a  great  deal  of  con.sideration. 
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and  equipped  by  the  municipalities  of  their  districts,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  to  which  they  were 
attached,  they  were  always  in  good  order,  and  generally  fairly 
well  disciplined.  This  was  the  material  wanted  to  recruit  the 
regular  army,  and  Dumouriez  very  wisely  brigaded  two  or 
three  battalions  of  volunteers  with  one  of  the  old  regiments 
of  the  regular  army.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  largely  to  iocrease  its 
fighting  efficiency;  and  a  very  short  time  sufficed  to  turn 
these  volunteers  into  fine  soldiers.  There  were  not  many 
volunteers  who  entered  the  regular  army,  for  they  regarded 
themselves  as  forming  part  of  the  regular  army,  even  if  they 
had  only  volunteered  for  one  or  two  years ;  but  Dumouriez' 
system  of  brigading  opened  the  way  for  the  great  reform  of 
Dubois-Cranc^  in  the  year  1704,  when  he  abolished  the  r^i-  < 
mental  system,  and  divided  the  French  army  into  demi-  ( 
brigades  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  each  containing  \ 
four  battalions  of  volunteers  and  one  of  regulars.  ' 

I^st  of  all  mast  be  noticed  the  result  of  the  lev^e  en  mas!<e, 
which  bad  been  decreed  in  the  last  days  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  still  more  recently  by  the  Convention.  Any- 
thing more  useless  than  the  material  sent  to  Dumouriez  under 
the  lev^e  en  masse  cannot  be  imagined.  Unfortunate  peasants 
armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks  were  dragged  from  their 
fields,  where  they  m^ht  have  been  of  some  use,  and  sent  to 
the  firont^  where  they  bad  to  pillage  for  a  living,  and  naturally 
ran  away  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  enemy.  Not  much  better 
was  the  result  of  the  lev^  en  masse  in  Paris  and  the  other 
great  towns.  From  Paris  in  particular  arrived  battalions  of 
the  scum  of  the  city,  who  generally  murdered  on  their  way 
any  one  they  met  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  aristo- 
cratic name  or  a  good  appearance,  and  who  employed  them- 
selves at  the  front  in  spreading  what  they  called  patriotic 
doctrines  among  the  other  troops,  and  exciting  them  against 
their  officers.  Dumouriez  bitterly  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  this  refuse  of  Paris,  and,  after  his  success  at  Valmy,  had  the 
courage  to  dismiss  one  battalion  and  send  it  back  to  Paris, 
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men  filled  the  city  with  their  howls.     There  wa* 
tiiiction  between  the  measure  of  the  volunteera  and 
!_■  ijf  the  Icvfe  en  masse,  which  exists  between  the 
siiianship  of  taking  advantage  of  patriotic  feeling 
iaiif,liip  run  mad.     Into  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers 
11  the  young  men  who  really  had  military  aspira- 
,  yearning  for  a  military  life  ;  while  the  levte  en 
need  a  number  of  men  who  went  to  the  front  to 

called  infamous,  or  otherwiae  maltreated  at  home, 
■i>rs,  organized  by  men  from  the  army  of  the  "  ancien 
\ed  France  at  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and  showed 

to  be  true  soldiers  in  the  invasions  of  Custine, 
u,  and  Aiiselme,  while  there  is  no  record  of  the 

the  men  called  out  by  the  levee  en  masse,  except 
iiouricz'  disgust  at  them  and  of  the  murders  they 
wlicrevcr  they  went. 

1  eau.ses  of  the  victory  of  Dumonriez  and  of  the 
ivasiona  were  the  genuine  patriotism  of  officers  and 

ihe  weakness  or  complicity  of  their  enemies.     The 
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patriotism  won  the  day,  but  the  disasters  at  the  beginning  of 
1793  prove  clearly  enoagh  that  patriotism  -without  military 
discipline  never  makes  great  armies  or  wins  many  victories. 
After  a  time  military  spirit  was  created  by  great  generals, 
such  as  Moreau  and  Hoche,  Picbegni  and  Bonaparte,  and  was 
made  effective  by  the  organizing  labours  of  such  men  as 
Camot  and  Dubois-Cranc^.  But  that  patriotic  feeling  con- 
quers for  a  month  or  two  does  not  prove  that  untaught 
patriotism  can  take  the  place  of  military  discipline.  It  would 
not  have  been  as  successful  as  it  was  at  this  time  had  it  not 
been  for  the  faint-heartedness  of  the  Prussian  general  and  the 
badness  of  the  weather;  and  in  the  invasions  of  Germany, 
Savoy,  and  Nice  the  success  of  the  French  arms  was  due 
rather  to  the  active  assistance  of  sympathizers  from  within 
than  to  gallant  actions  in  the  field.  It  is  by  the  war  of  1793, 
not  by  the  campaign  at  the  end  of  1792,  that  the  armies  of  the 
French  Republic  must  at  present  be  judged. 

Besides,  was  Dumouriez  the  man  to  inspire  military  feeling 
into  the  army  ?  That  he  was  a  very  able  general  and  states- 1 
man  is  proved  by  the  position  which  he  took  up  in  the  ( 
Argonne,  tie  patience  with  which  he  awaited  the  work  of) 
disease  in  the  invading  army,  and  his  bold  advance  into  j 
Belgium.  But  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  old  regime,  who 
regarded  his  own  fortune  as  depending  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  army,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  incul- 
cating a  military  spirit  Qreat  soldiers  are  often  great 
statesmen,  aa  he  proved  himself  to  be,  but  be  failed  to  be  a 
great  man,  because  he  thought  more  of  his  own  interest  than 
of  the  state  of  the  army  or  the  counby ;  he  showed  himself  a 
man  to  be  admired,  not  to  he  loved ;  a  man  who  coutd  inspire 
confidence,  but  not  arouse  enthusiasm.  It  was  this  lack  of 
enthusiaim  which  kept  the  army  of  Dumouriez  ftum  doing  all 
that  it  might  have  done,  and  the  long  stay  in  winter  quarters 
in  Belgium,  which  followed  the  victory  of  Jemmappes,  was 
not  used  to  improve  the  military  spirit  of  the  army.  Doubt- 
less be  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  a  more 
■ingle-bearted  man  could  have  overcome  IJkem.     The  ability 
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^manahip  was  manifest,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in 
[,'en..Tal  upiDion  held  of  the  man  himself, 
ly  which  had  been  victorious  under  him  in  no  way 
.■,1-lf  with  its  general,  and  there  was  little  fear  that 

any  more  than  Lafayette,  could  have  played  the 
iinVL'i!  or  Monk.     The  spirit  of  the  army  was  not 
erstood  at  Paris,  and  when  the  victorious  general 
jpeared  on  October  12,  the  burst  of  welcome  with 
as  received  concealed  beneath  it  a  vast  amount  of 

This  Dumoui'iez    perceived,  and    it  was    his  first 
ly  suspicion.     After  receiving  the  congratulations 
Lvcntion,  he  complimented   the   deputies  on  their 

then  proceeded  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  arm  in  arm 
pierra     There  Robespierre  declared  hia  confidence 
ral,  and  Duraouriez  firmly  believed  he  was  trusted 
cobins  and  Girandins.     But  there  was  one  incident 
ht  have  enlightened  him.     On  October  16  he  was 

a  splendid  fete,  given  by  Madame  Talma  at  her 
e  Rue  Chantereine.     There  was  assembled  the  best 
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suspected  so  many  others.  Tn  spite  of  these  gloomy  prognosti- 
cations, Dumouriez  left  Paris  on  the  following  day,  and  hurried 
to  his  head-quarters. 

He  bad  permitted  the  Prussians  to  leave  France  without 
more  fighting,  and  bad  merely  sent  one  division  to  watch 
them  safely  out  of  France,  under  his  friend  Beurnonville.  He 
now  determined  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  Austrians,  for 
he  had  reason  to  expect  the  same  welcome  in  Belgium  that 
Costine  had  received  in  Germany.  He  advanced  very  rapidly, 
and  detached  two  powetful  corps  to  the  right  and  left,  under 
the  command  respectively  of  Generals  Valence  and  La  Bourdon- 
naye.  With  the  main  body  of  forty  thousand  men,  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Lille,  and  moved  forward  into  Belgium.  He  took 
the  same  road  that  Dillon  had  taken  in  the  month  of  June, 
and,  like  him,  approached  the  important  city  of  Mona  Duke 
Albert  of  Saxe-Teechen,  who  had  been  joined  by  Clerfayt, 
concentrated  his  forces  to  protect  Mons,  and,  on  the  evening 
of  November  5,  Dumouriez  took  up  a  position  parallel  to  his 
lines.  The  key  of  the  Austrian  position  was  the  little  village 
of  Jemmappes,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  November  6  a 
cannonade  began  between  the  two  armies.  The  cannonade 
had  lasted  five  hours  before  Dumouriez  developed  his  attack 
on  the  Austrian  position.  The  left  wing,  under  General 
Ferrand,  was  slow  in  coming  into  action,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  been  superseded  by  General  Thouvenot,  that  it  carried 
the  slight  works  in  its  ^nt,  while  the  right  wing,  under 
General  Beurnonville,  failed  entirely  against  the  more  formid- 
able redoubts  at  Cueames,  until  Dumouriez  came  up,  and  taking 
the  command  in  person,  led  his  soldiers  in  a  victorious  charge, 
singing  the  Marseillaise.  But  the  centre  column  was  the  one 
on  which  Dumouriez'  plan  chiefly  depended.  He  personally 
directed  the  advance,  which  was  led  by  a  division  under  the 
command  of  General  ^^galittS,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  ot 
Orleans,  who  had  formerly  been  known  aa  the  Due  de 
Chartres,  and  who  was  to  be  king  of  France,  as  Louis 
Philippe.  His  division  was  the  best  that  Dumouriez  had  been 
able   to  form,  and   contained  a  laige   proportion  of  regular 
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\    after    a    severe    engagement    tija    village    of 
\4as  stonced.     The  victory  waa   conclusive,   the 
sis  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  while  the 
■s  wert?  barely  four  thousand,  and  the  Austrians 
Luxembiinrg,  where  they  might  be  supported  by 
I  nrmy.     Mous  capitulated  the  next  day  without 
,  and  (111  Xovember  16  Duniouriez  entered  Brussels. 
'  Valenco  occupied  all  the  fortresses  up  to  Ostend, 
\\\a  his  head -quarters,  and  La  Bourdonnaye  forced 
far  as  Antwerp,  which  immediately  capitulated, 
IV-  occupalu^n  of  the  whole  of  Belgium  waa   the 
battle  of  Jemmappes. 

:Mry  of  Jtinmappea  waa   hailed  with   even  more 
than  that  of  Valmy.     The  French  army  had  won  a 
»clin_-  in  the  enemy's  country  and  on  the  offensive, 
ilv  Lvhaviour  of  certain  generals  was  glossed  over 
ling  Giniidins  and  Jacobins,     Dumouriez  went 
tjitarters  uq  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  and  awaited 
L-rs  from   the   Convention.     And   now   the   great 
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commerce,  before  Xiondon,  and  the  destruction  of  its  wealth  and 
power  by  the  Spaniards  had  served  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  London.  After  the  independence  of  Holland  had  been 
recognized,  English  statesmen  had  always  jealously  insisted 
that  the  Scheldt  ahoald  be  a  closed  river,  in  order  that 
Antwerp  might  not  again  rival  London.  But  on  these  two 
points,  which  English  statesmen  and  English  merchants 
believed  essential  to  the  political  and  moral  prosperity  of 
England,  the  Convention  went  out  of  its  way  to  affront  them. 
It  declared,  on  November  28,  that  the  Scheldt  was  a  free 
river,  thus  ignoring  the  old  treaties  which  had  closed  the 
Scheldt  for  ho  many  years,  and  to  which  the  French  themselves 
had  assented  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  it  followed  up 
thb  decree  by  another  on  November  30,  by  which  Dumouriez 
was  directed  to  invade  Holland.  All  Pitt's  influence  and 
his  desire  for  peace  could  not  keep  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  English  people  from  desiring  to  attack  the  nation 
which  had  broken  all  received  rules  of  international  law,  and 
to  their  war  with  Qermany  the  Convention  added  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  war  with  England.  Pitt,  however,  was  still  anxious 
to  maintain  peace,  and  Dumouriez  decided  to  send  a  secret 
agent  to  England  to  assure  Fitt  of  his  support,  and  this  secrete 
D^otiation  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Dumouriez'  falL 

Besides  aSronting  England,  the  Convention  made  its  war 
with  other  nations  irreconcilable  by  declaring  its  intention 
to  found  republican  institutions  wherever  it  could,  and  to 
create  a  series  of  small  republics  on  the  frontiers.  The  famous 
decree  of  November  18  declared  that  the  French  Republic 
wished  for  the  liberty  of  all  other  nations,  and  would  assist  all 
other  nations  to  gain  their  liberty.  Further,  the  Convention 
asserted  that  France  was  waging  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  all 
peoples  against  all  kings,  but  did  not  intend  to  seize  a  single 
province  for  itself,  or  to  annex  a  single  fortress.  This  was 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  but 
the  Girondin  leaders  of  the  Convention  were  too  full  of  senti- 
mentality and  enthusiasm  to  recognize  the  logic  of  facts.  Thi-y 
directed  the    representatives   on  mission  with  the  army  in 
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In  December  \h  to  summon  primary  assemblies  and 

iioviaional  administration,  and  were  ready  to  do  the 

Hand,  as  soon  as  Dumounez  should  be  in  possession 

ntry.     But  they  had  miscalculated  the  enei^y  of 

I  people,  who  could  be  patriotic  enough  to  free  their 

y  fiym  the  invader,  but  who  did  not  see  why  they 

t  to  free  other  nations  from  their  kings.     Here  the 

■alLTs  made  the  mistake  of  being  convinced  by  fine 

ine  sontimt.'Uts,  insteaii  of  listening  to  facts.    Their 

no  Iniii^ir  a  war  against  invaders,  but  a  mere  war 

n.  fur  no  one  believed  in  their  declaration  of  non- 

;  and  it  was  more  than  an  ordinary  warof  aggre»- 

;'  Convention  openly  declared  that  it  intended  to 

■ze  tlie  whole  of  Europe.     This  great  and  impartaat 

'  It  character  of  the  war  marks  a  ne  .v  departure  in 

of  the  French  Revolution.     France  was  no  longer 

pied  m  internal  reforms,  and  demanding  only 

I  not  be  interfered  with,  but  claimed  on  purely 

I  grounds  to  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the 
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fersonal  disputes  in  the  Convention — Representatives  on  mission — 
Dumouriei  and  Danton  —  Dumouriez  and  Pache  —  Decrees  of 
December  i6  and  i8 — The  question  as  to  the  king— The  Iting's  trial 
— Speeches  and  votes  on  the  trial— Treatment  of  ihe  king  in  prison 
— Execution  of  the  king^Characler  of  Louia  XVI.— Murder  of 
Lepeletier  de  Saint- Fargeau— Reorganization  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Security — Resignations  of  Roland  and  Pache — EtTorls  for 
the  war — News  of  defeats  on  the  frontiers — Foundation  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal — The  defeat  of  Neerwindcn — The  Committee 
of  General  Defence — The  desertion  of  Dumouriei— Establishment  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety— Girondins  and  Jacobins. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  difference  between  the  Qirondin 
[mrty  and  those  Jacobins  who  in  the  Convention  sat  on  the 
extreme  left  or  Mountain,  has  been  seen  to  have  arisen  on  the 
original  question  of  the .  war,  when  the  Qirondins,  for  their 
own  selfiah  purpose  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  in  the  ministry,  voted  for  its  declaration ;  while 
the  chief  Jacobin  politicians,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Maraty 
joined  in  condemning  it  as  a  wicked  means  of  attempting 
to  gain  influence  at  home.  The  contempt  with  which  the 
Girondins  had  inspired  their  more  logical  and  thorough-going 
opponents  on  the  whole  question  had  increased  throughout 
the  summer  of  1792,  and  rose  to  its  height  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic.  The  Qirondins  had  indeed,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  events  of  August  10,  but  it  was  the  extreme 
Jacobins  who  had  carried  through  the  act  of  insurrection. 
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LIS   were   lietermined  ta  gain   Ae   powi^i  which 
>m  the  hanih  of  the  king,  and  the  Jacobins  were 
:  iniiif-a  thi'V  should  not  have  it.     The  Girondina 
ill?,  aftt^r    August    10.    to    compose    the  ministry 
-ly    of    tli^ir    own    friends,    while    the    estreme 
iiuil  thfir  hopes  in  the  insurrectionary  commune 
1^:  riwilry  between  the  Commune  and  the  Legisla- 
\y  has  been  noticed,  and  it  ia  now  necessary  to 
L'limmuno  boldly  held  its  own  against  the  great 
i[;,L'lf.     With  their  usual  want  of  political  fore- 
.jiidin  leaders  associated  the  idea  of  the  Commune 
I  of  Paris,  and  attacked  the  Parisians  with  all 
with  the  natural  result  of  securing  the  support  of 
I'xtrcme  Jacobins.     For  some  months  the  debates 
■;  were  chiefly  directed  by  the  Jacobins  against 
li   ministry,  and   by   the   Girondins  against  the 
iinune.     Thus,  for  instance,  a  violent  attack  by 
•  >land,  un  October  30,  was  followed  by  Barbaroux's 
that  the  Commune  should  be  dissolved,  and  that 
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armiea  and  tbe  provioces.  The  first  commisaioners,  though 
their  work  waa  nob  yet  defiaed,  and  they  had  no  stated 
position,  were  sent  out  after  August  10  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  ministry,  and  the  Commune  of  Paris.  These 
commissionera  were  especially  directed  to  aonotince  the  news 
of  the  suspension  of  the  king  to  the  provinces  and  the  armies, 
and  it  has  been  seen  with  what  feelings  their  tidings  were 
received.  Of  these  the  moet  important  commissioners,  from 
their  past  career  or  future  notoriety,  were  Camot,  Frieur  of 
the  C6te  d'Or,  and  Gasparin,  who  were  sent  by  the  Legislative 
ABsembly  to  the  armies ;  Fr^ron  and  Momoro,  who  were  sent 
by  the  ministry  to  Metz  and  the  Calvados  ;  and,  perhaps  most 
remarkablo  of  all,  Billaud-Varenue,  sent  by  the  Commune  of 
Paria  to  the  camp  at  Ch&lons.  The  great  success  of  these  i 
commissioners,  and  the  universal  respect  with  which  they  J 
were  received,  led  the  Convention  to  develop  the  system,  and  ' 
commissioners,  generally  deputies,  were  at  a  later  date  sent  to 
every  part  of  Franca.  These  representatives  on  mission  have 
an  important  history  of  their  own,  and  it  is  only  to  he  re- 
marked here  that  their  functions  were  at  first  very  ill-defined. 
The  commissionera  sent  by  the  Convention  were  generally 
deputies  of  the  Plain.  The  great  orators  of  the  Gironde 
never  seem  to  have  gone  on  mission  at  all;  and  though  in 
later  days  Couthon  and  Saint-Just  left  Robespierre's  side,  at 
present  the  chief  deputies  of  the  Mountain  remained  in  their 
seats  in  the  Convention,  and  did  not  go  to  the  provinces.  It 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  extntordinary  that  those  deputies 
of  the  Mai'sh,  who  were  contented  to  hold  their  tongues  and 
sit  mute  in  the  Convention,  were  yet  able  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  their  position  in  the  provinces,  and  were  able,  often  in  the 
face  of  great  dangers,  to  leave  their  mark  on  the  history  of 
the  districts  which  they  visited  more  deeply  than  either  the 
intendants  of  the  ancien  r^me  or  the  imperial  pr^fets.  It 
was  thus  in  the  month  of  November  that  Or^goire,  H^rault 
de  Sechelles,  Jagot,  and  Simond  were  sent  to  Chambeiy  to 
reorganize  Savoy,  and  to  establish  it  as  the  eighty-fonrth 
department  of  France,  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
TOUU.  P 
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lit   of  their  commission  was  an   appeal   from  an 
kcttJ   in   Savoy  for  incorporation   with    France, 
;   ackiiowlt'lj^'eJ   by  a  decree  of  incorporation  on 
7.     Far  more  important  e\Gn  than  the  mission  to 
that  which  was  sent  to  Belgium  after  the  victory 
[c^.    It  consisted  at  first  of  Danton,Lacroix,  Camus; 
in,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Treilhard  and 
Juiiai,  and  tliese  men  had  the  tasks  given  them  of 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  army  of  Dumoorie^  of 
g  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  now  called  Belgium. 
Drting  whether  it  wished  to  he  united  to  France  or 
)  a  separate  republic. 

's  nhility   made   this   mission   a   memorable  one. 
lickly  fathomed  Dumouriez.     He  understood,  after 
erview,  thejittejJxBelfish  nature  ol  the  man ;  but 
led^'td  that  he  was  a  strong  man,  though  a  selfish 
elievtd  liini  necessaiy  to  France.     While  Danton 
ii   di-'jiisid   Lafayette,   who,   indeed,  could   never 
in    the  afiection  of  his   troops,  he    could  not  but 
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narrow  waJla  of  the  Temple,  Marie  Antoinette  could  not  be 
persutided  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  only  man  who 
could  save  her  busbtuid'a  life  and  throne.  The  cool  reception 
of  hia  offers  by  the  queen  prevented  Dumouriez  from  declar- 
ing in  favour  of  monarchy,  and  he  bent  his  mind  rather  to 
a  great  invasion  of  Holland,  by  which  he  should  at  once  obtain 
wealth  for  himself  and  his  army,  weaken  the  influence  of 
England,  and  become  a  yet  more  powerful  factor  in  the 
internal  politics  of  France.  Therefore,  inatcad  of  moving  on 
Paris  after  his  victory  of  Jemmappes,  he  slowly  overran  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  bishop's  palace  at  Li^ge,  while  Valence  re- 
mained at  Ostend'and  Miranda  on  the  Roer,  and  then  waited 
until  the  authorizEition  which  Danton  had  promised  to  obtain 
came  from  the  Convention  for  him  to  invade  Holland. 

All  Danton'a  efforts  could  not  remove  another  source  of 
discontent  from  Dumouriez*  mind.  Fache,  the  Minister  of 
War,  who  succeeded  Servan,  and  was  appointed  because  he 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Roland,  declined  to  support  the  policy 
of  the  Girondins.  He  was  a  trained  administrator,  and  had 
held  important  posts  in  the  naval  department ; '  but  he  looked 
apon  his  present  office  as  giving  him  a  means  whereby  he 
could  strengthen  the  Jacobin  party  which  he  had  joined,  in 
Paris,  rather  than  as  conferring  on  him  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  armies  on  the  frontiers.  Pache  was,  in  fact, 
a  better  patriot  than  he  was  a  minister.  He  thought  that 
enough  lud  been  done  in  the  field,  and  that  Dumouriez  must 
not  be  made  too  strong,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobin 
party  was  very  weak  in  the  ministry,  and  the  War  Office  made 
a  very  convenient  meeting-pUce  for  many  youthful  members 
of  the  duU  This  method  of  proceeding  filled  Dumouriez 
with  wrath.  His  de^re  was  to  make  hia  army  as  efficient 
as  possible,  while  Fache  determined  that  he  should  have  but 
little  assistance  from  the  War  Minister;  and  it  must  be  said 
Uiat  the  behaviour  of  Pache  was  a  greater  cause  of  the  dis- 
content of  Dumouriez  with  the  Convention  than  the  execu- 
tion of  tite  king  or  any  other  drcumstance  whatsoever. 
>  Avenel'i  Lvmdi*  rAotuHotmaittt. 
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ii;iij  Ginmiliiis,  perceiving  the  immeijiate  dangers 
nitlier  thiin  the  future  difficulties  of  their  party, 
ir   einjrts    in    attacking    the    Commune    of   Paris 
.i;,'aninin^  tlicir  strength  in  the  provinces  or  the 
K7  lia<l  at  first  some  success.     On  November  30 
■Ti.  who  must  Qot  be  confounded  with  the  deputy 
V  (IS  elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  the  place  of  Pt^tion. 
.,  r  2  the  new  municipality  which  had  been  decreed 
;il.     But,  as  has  been  said,  the  members  of  the  in- 
■V  comnmne  of  August  10  peraisted  in  sitting  with 
r.s  of  the  new  Commune;  and  with  Chaumette  as 
irid  Hebort  as  one  of  his  substitutes,  the  Giroadins 
;;iineil  very  little  by  their  decree.     In  vain  Roland 
lis  time  in  accusing  the  Commune  of  the  massacres 
ler,  which  were,  as  Danton  once    remarked,  past 
i;li  it  wa-s  of  advantage  to  no  one  to  recall.   Another 
s.s   of  the  Girondin   party,  which   showed    their 
1  the  Convention,  was   the   abolition   of  the  ex- 
tribunal  of  August  17,  which   was  decreed   on 
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proportion  of  the  labourer's  wages.  In  this  ideal  scheme  of 
Saint-Just's  appears  the  firat  trace  of  the^  fatal  law  of  the  ( 
maximum  :  but  the  Convention,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  new  1 
idea,  and  voted  instead,  on  December  18,  that  any  one  export- 
ing grain  or  food  out  of  the  country  should  be  punished  with 
death — a  most  futile  and  ridiculous  attempt  to  check  famine. 
The  decree  of  December  16  was  of  less  importance,  in  that  it 
gave  rise  to  no  debate,  though  it  afterwards  afforded  a  pretext 
for  the  overthrow  and  execution  of  the  Girondins.  It  waa 
that  whoever  should  propose  to  destroy  the  Republic  should 
be  liable  to  death.  The  Girondins  never  guessed  how  the 
decree  would  eventually  effect  them,  and  Buzot,  saying  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  proposed  the  immediate  and  eternal 
banishment  of  all  members  of  the  Bourbon  family.  But  even 
such  important  subjecta  as  the  subsistence  of  the  people  and 
the  finances  of  the  country  gave  way  for  a  time  in  interest 
to  the  great  question  of  the  trial  of  the  king. 

Barbaroux  had,  on  October  1,  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
committee  of  twenty-four,  containing  no  members  of  former 
assemblies  or  deputies  for  Paris,  to  examine  the  papers  which 
bad  been  seized  in  the  Tuileries  on  August  10.  On  November  6 
Vaiaz^  brought  up  a  report  of  this  committee,  accusing  the 
king  of  treachery  to  the  nation.  On  the  next  day  Mailhe 
brought  up  a  report  from  the  Committee  of  Legislation  which 
opened  two  questions,  whether  Louis  was  indictable,  and  by 
whom  be  could  be  judged.  The  debate  on  these  questions 
continued  nntil  December  3,  and  would  have  been  prolonged 
had  not  a  motion  of  Legendre's,  that  all  speeches  should  be 
printed  and  taken  as  read,  been  carried.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  analyze  the  speakers'  arguments ;  bnt  it  is  noticeable  that 
Fauchet  and  Gr^gQire,  both  constitutional  bishops,  declared  | 
themselves  in  favour  of  trying  the  king,  but  against  the 
punishment  of  death.  Great  excitement  was  created  during 
the  debate  by  the  discovery  of  the  famous  papers  in  the  iron 
ehest,  which  afforded  fresh  arguments  to  the  men  who  were 
determined  to  judge  the  king.  The  important  speech  which 
decided  the  Convention  on  December  S  was  that  of  Bobea- 
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ilistinctly  stated  that  it  did  not  very  much  matter 
113  was  guilty  of  the  specific  charges  against  him 
t  was  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  he  should 

die.  His  dtjath  was  a  political  necessity,  not  an 
:  justice.  In  this  he  struck  a  key-note  which 
...to  of  thu  Plain  with  it  If  every  deputy  of  the 
was  to  regard  himself  as  a  juror  bound  on  oath 
L y  "  or  "  not  guilty,"  the  tender  consciences  would 

the  day  iu  favour  of  a  king  who  was  personally 
uiany  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  But 
waa  niorely  a  political  question,  there  was  no  need 
he  inuocuiicc  of  the  man,  but  only  to  look  to  the 
'  uxpectcd  from  the  measure.  On  December  6  a 
1'  twenty-one  was  appuintud  to  prepare  tlie  charges 
s,  and  on  the  10th  Robert  Lindet  brought  up  their 

the  11th  Louis  appeared  at  the  bar  and  asked 
who  were  allowed  to  him.     He  chose  Target,  the 

;.f  the  Constitution  of  1701,  and  president  of  one 

tilbuniils,  who  refused,  and  the  king  had  to  be 
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their  monardiical  position  endangered  in  the  person  of  Louis, 
and  particularly  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  himself  a  Bourbon. 
Oq  December  28  the  Chevalier  Oearitz,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
in  Paris,  formally  protested  against  the  king's  tiial,  and  his 
arguments  were  discussed  by  Brissot,  the  reporter  of  the 
Dtplomatio  Committee,  on  January  2.  Just  as  the  Girondins 
had  itaked  their  existence  as  a  party,  and  their  reputation  in 
France,  on  the  foreign  war,  so  even  at  this  time  they  believed 
that  the  war  was  their  one  hope  of  safety,  and  trusted  in  the 
generals  whom  they  allied  to  ^eir  party.  Brissot  persuaded 
his  party  that  the  trial  of  the  king  would  embitter  the  war 
and  throw  away  all  chance  of  peace,  and  thus  won  their  sup- 
poi-t.  The  very  next  da)',  Gasparin,  a  friend  of  Boze  the  painter, 
disclosed  the  communications  which  had  passed  between  the 
three  Girondin  leaders,  Guadet^  Gensoun^,  and  Vergniaud 
and  the  king  in  the  previous  July,'  and  these  revelations 
brought  about  a  great  disunion  in  the  Girondin  party.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  session  of  the  Convention  they  could  never  be 
termed  a  party,  for  they  were  divided  into  many  different 
sections,  and  had  no  consistent  principles  like  the  Jacobins  of 
the  Mountain.*  The  two  great  sections  were  Brissotins  and 
Buzotins,  that  is,  those  followers  of  Brissot  who  had  sat  with 
him  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  party  consisting  of 
many  new  members  and  ex-Constituants  who  were  devoted  to 
Buzot.  The  Brisaotins  held  in  many  respects  precisely  the  same 
opinions  as  the  Jacobins,  while  the  Buzotins  had  a  perfectly 
different  system,  which  was  developed  later  in  the  so-called 
Girondin  sketch  of  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  Condorcet' 

In  the  debates  on  tbe  king's  trial,  the  Brissotins  were  to  a 
man  for  his  death  for  political  reasons,  just  as  much  as  the 
Jacobins  of  the  Mountain;  but  in  that  heterogeneous  section 
which  has  been  called  the  Buzotins,  a  strong  opinion  had 
arisen  that  tiie  country  should  judge  the  king,  and  not  the 
Convention  alone.  The  chief  supporters  of  this  idea  were 
Salle  and  Lanjuinais,  who,  though  they  may  in  some  respects 
rank  with  the  party  of  Buzot,  were  in  reality  rather  opposed 

^  VuL  ii.  chap  ir.  pp.  109-llL  ■  Vol.  u.  Appendix  IV. 
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f    the   kin:r   sboold   be  referred  to   the   prmuuy 
and  Lanjuinais  strongly  supported  him.     Even  tf 
iiad   taken  place,  it  is  very  doabtfnl  if  it  iroold 
I  in  the  i»&i'jitt»l  of  the  king;  bot  it  would  hava 
■l-puti'S  r.f  the  Convention  of  a  terrible  respond 

r    on   the   n>otioD  of  a  joung   Girondin,  Bojer- 
ai  three  questions  should  be  pat  to  the  CoDTCDtioii, 
.virj-  d-_j.uty  was  to  give  hU  vote  ak-nd  in  the 
:U  D&me  n-a^  called  in  alphabetioU  coder  of  depajt- 
ft  three  quesiious  were :  Was  Loois  guilty  of  am- 
inst  the  nation  !     Shall  the  jadgment  be  sobjeet  to 
n  of  the  people  ?  and.  What  shall  be  the  penalty  % 
u.-try  lo,  under  the  presidency  <rf  Vergnjand,  the 
II  was  j'uc  to  the  vole.     Otit  of  739  memhere,  683 
J  that  Louift  was  guilty ;  nooe  voted  for  aeqmttal  • 
rmrity  wa.*  composed  of  fifteen  depoti*^  headed  by 
who  Slated  that  they  voted  as  legislators,  not  as 
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his  reasona  for  the  vote  lie  was  about  to  give,  and  every 
deputy  felt  that  he  was  determining  his  career  for  the  future 
by  his  vote.  The  result  gave  361  votes  for  death  simply,  and  - 
26  deputies,  though  they  voted  for  death,  also  supported  an 
amendment  of  Mailhe,  that  it  would  be  politically  expedient 
to  postpone  the  panishment.  In  the  minority  334  deputies  - 
voted  for  detention  until  a  general  peace,  when  Louis  should 
be  banished,  and  S8  were  either  absent  from  illness  or  on 
mission  or  refused  to  vote  at  all. 

Again,  it  is  most  curious  to  notice  the  division  in  the 
Qirondin  party.  Much  has  been  said  of  their  desire  to  save 
the  king's  life,  but  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Ducos, 
Boyer-FonrrMe,  Lou  vet,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  and 
Potion,  all  voted  for  death  simply.  Thus  deserted  by  their 
leaders,  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  many  Girondins  voted  against 
the  death-itenalty  as  did;  and  again  that  section  of  the 
Buzotin  party  which  was  led  by  the  ex-Constituants  appears 
distinguished  for  both  courage  and  consistency.  Lanjuinais, 
Salle,  DefermoD,  SUlery,  and  Eabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,  the  ex- 
Com>tituant8,  all  voted  for  detention  till  the  peace,  and  then 
banishment,  and  with  them  were  to  be  found  such  men  as 
Qorsas,  Doulcet,  Duperret,  Qrangeneuve,  Fauchet,  and  Kersaint. 
Of  the  twenty-four  deputies  for  Fans,  twenty-one,  including 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  voted  for  death,  and  the  other  three, 
Mannel,  the  former  procureur  of  the  Commune,  Dusaulx,  and 
Thomas,  voted  for  detention.  Fifteen  deputies  were  still 
absent  on  mission,  <^  whom  the  most  notable  were  Camus  end 
Or^goire.  But  many  of  them,  if  they  had  been  in  Paris,  would 
undoubtedly  have  voted  for  death,  as  is  well  proved  by  the 
letter  whic^  was  written  ft'om  Mayence  after  an  engagement 
without  the  walls  by  the  deputies  on  mission  there,  Haussmann, 
Rewbell,  and  Merlin  of  Thionville.  "  We  are  surrounded  by 
dead  and  wounded,"  they  wrote,  "  and  we  learn  that  Louis  lives 
BtilL"  If  the  twenty-six  votes  given  for  Mailhe's  amendment 
were  counted  aa  votes  gainst  death,  the  result  of  the  division 
would  have  been  361  for  death,  and  360  against  it;  but  it 
must  be  remembered   that    Mailhe's   amendment    distinctly 
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0  death -penalty,  aud  only  Bnggestcd  that  it  might 
lly  advautagfous  to  put  it  off. 

nmiJin   party  by  their  internal  divisions  had  been 

1  each  question,  but  now  they  thought  they  might 
uajority  on  a  further  proposal,  that  the  execution 

jidstponed.  This  postponement  was  proposed  hy 
iiiiiiary  10;  and  again  the  disunion  of  tho  Girondin 
(.■art-iJ,   ibr   its  wannest   opponent  was  Barbarous. 

was  that  310  deputies  voted  for  postponement, 
i^ainst  it.  The  debate  of  the  day  was  marked 
citing  incident  of  the  resignation  of  Manuel.  He 
I  that  on  account  of  his  vote  on  the  death  question 
■en  assaulted  in  the  Convention,  abused  and  not 
to  exercise  his  full  rights  as  a  deputy,  and  that  he 
vsigned  his  seat  in  an  assembly  where  the  deputies 
1  weic  not  free.  This  courageous  protest  led  to  his 
.  later  piTiod.  On  January  20  Cambaceres  moved 
rjiiventinn  should  allow  tho  king  to  have  a  confessor. 
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So  free,  indeed,  was  the  royal  family  within  the  walls  of 
the  Temple,  that  schemes  of  escape  were  eageily  planned. 
Tliere  were  many  chivalrous  Royalists  in  Paris  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  a  sort  of  worship  of  Mane  Antoinette, 
and  who  managed,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  to  have  both 
interviews  and  secret  communications  with  her.  Chief  among 
these  chivalrous  adherents  were  the  Baron  de  Batz,  eui 
ex-Gonstituant,  and  the  famous  Chevalier  de  Maisonrouge. 
The  knowledge  of  these  schemes  for  carrying  oflF  the  royal 
family  made  the  council-general  of  the  Commune  take  stern 
measures  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  king  was  separated 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  not  permitted  to  correspond 
with  them.  This  was  a  tyrannical  act,  but  it  is  the  only  I 
tyrannical  one  which  is  reported  on  good  authority.  Of  course 
the  vigilance  of  the  Commune  was  eluded,  and  the  king  and 
queen  corresponded  by  letters  pricked  with  pins.  Louis  was 
still  treated  with  every  consideration.  He  was  well  fed,  he 
was  allowed  books  and  cards,  and  when  his  trial  was  dctei-- 
mined  upon  he  was  allowed  to  see  his  counsel  in  private. 
This  consideration  for  his  personal  wants  had  maile  him 
believe  that  the  Convention  did  not  mean  to  take  his  life. 
He  was  quite  in  earnest  in  his  dt;tence,  and  trusted  to  his  per- 
sonal innocence.  Tu  the  last  he  could  not  believe  that  he  was 
an  enemy  of  his  people,  because  as  he  declared  he  had  always 
observed  the  Constitution  of  1791,  and  to  the  la.st  he  seemed 
to  expect  that  in  some  way  his  life  would  he  saved.  He  was 
therefore  somewhat  surprised  when  Garat  announced  to  him 
that  be  was  to  be  executed  on  the  following  day ;  and  after  a 
painful  interview  with  his  family  he  spent  many  hours  with  his 
chosen  confessor,  the  Abb^  Edgeworth  de  Firmont. 

On  the  morning  of  January  21, 1793,  he  was  led  from  his 
rooms  in  the  Temple  by  Santerre  and  Garat,  and  driven  quickly 
down  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  opposite  the  Tuileries, 
which  had  formerly  been  known  as  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  ami 
where,  on  July  12, 1789,  the  dragoons  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc 
had  charged  the  people.^  Throughout  his  passage  to  the 
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HGcmed  to  expect  a  rescue,  and  tliere  is  little  doubt 
plots  were  circulating  in  Paris  during  the  previous 

the  intention  of  rescuing  the  king  even  at  the  last 
But  there  was  no  efTort  made,  and  Louis  found  it 
0  mount  the  scaffold,  from  which  he  attempted  to 

wunis  to  the   people.      The  drums  were  at  once 

while  they  rolled,  Sanson  the  executioner  seized 

:iiig,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  Louis  XVL 

uji  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Revolution. 
,h  throughout  the  Revolution  is  so  pathetic  as  that 
Ele  had  earnestly  longed  from  the  moment  he  came 
me  to  benefit  Ms  people.     He  had  willingly  con- 
.e  deprived  of  many  of  the  powers  which  he  had 
■om  his  ancestors,  but  every  concession  which  he 
ts  eH'ect  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  ineptitude 
.Jential  advisers  and  ministers.     Every  concession 
he  people  to  have  been  forced  from  the  king  against 
J  instead  of  getting  credit  for  what  he  had  done,  he 

because  he  had  not  done  it  before.     Particularly 
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been  a  king  alter  the  fashion  of  George  I.  or  George  II. 
But  that  very  indolence  and  weakness  which  would  have 
made  him  an  excellent  constitutional  monarch,  made  him 
a  yery  feeble  despot.  Ready  to  yield  to  all  about  him, 
he  was  apt  to  givd  way  to  thoae  who  were  bated,  not 
loved,  by  the  people  of  his  country.  The  unpopularity  of  his 
ministers  always  recoiled  on  him.  The  fj^reatest  mistake  in  hiBf 
conduct  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution  was  his  attempt  toj 
leave  Paris  and  escape  to  the  frontier.  For  by  this  he  proved' 
to  bis  people  that  he  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  that  great  mistake  was  more  due  _to_  theq^ueen  than 
to  himself.  There  can  be  nothing  but  pity  felt  for  him  on  the 
BcafTold,  for  no  one  personage  of  the  Revolution  was  a  more 
single-hearted  and  honest  man  than  Louis  himself;  always 
striving  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  do  what  was  right,  honest 
to  the  last  extreme,  every  fault  of  his  character  ai'ose  from 
weakness.  The  Revolution  needed  strong  men  to  conduct  it, 
strong  men  even  to  play  a  small  part  in  it ;  Louis  XYI.  wa^ 
unutterably  weak,  and  tJiis  weakness  of  character  prevented 
him  from  controlling  the  course  of  events.  Well  had  his 
brother  defined  the  character  of  bis  mind  in  the  simile  of  the 
oiled  billiard  balls  which  no  one  could  hold  steadily  together.^ 
Tet  it  does  seem  sad  that  such  a  worthy,  patriotic  man,  whose 
position  bad  been  forced  upon  him  by  fate,  and  who  could  not 
help  the  weakness  of  his  character,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Revolution  for  political  reasons.  Louis  XVI.  was  no  martyr, 
he  was  no  hero,  he  was  no  saint :  he  was  a  good  man,  with  the 
best  intentions,  whose  character  was  not  equal  to  the  stin'ing 
times  in  which  he  lived  ;  he  lost  his  life  because  he  was  born 
to  a  throne  at  an  unpropitioos  period,  and  not  for  any  personal 
offences  of  his  own. 

The  execution  of  Louis  bad  been  preceded  by  the  murder 
of  one  of  his  judges.  On  the  evening  of  January  20,  an  old 
garde-du-corps  named  Pa.riB,  who  was  tired  of  his  life,  wandered 
into  the  Palais  Royal,  and  seeing  Michel  Lepeletier  de  Saint-  . 
Fai^eau  seated  comfortably  in  s  restanrant  there,  he  rushed 
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upon  him  and  Btabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He  could  not  have 
avenged  the  condemnation  of  the  king  on  any  one  who 
deserved  it  less.  Michel  Lepeletier  had  been  a  president  in 
the  old  Parlement  of  Paris,  and  had  taken  his  seat  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  A  learned  and 
wealthy  lawyer,  his  chief  intimates  had  been  Merlin  of  Douai 
and  Robespien*e,  and  his  knowledge  of  law  had  enabled  him 
to  do  much  quiet  good  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  had 
fallen  into  the  background  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  but  was  elected  to  the  Convention  for  the 
department  of  the  Yonne.  In  every  way  unassuming,  he  was 
one  of  those  hardworking  deputies  whose  labours  in  com- 
mittees are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  studying  the  history  of 
any  assembly.  He  had  held  the  same  position  in  the  Con- 
vention as  he  had  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king  from  the  same  sentiments  as  the 
rest  of  the  majority.  Why  he  should  have  been  selected  as 
a  victim,  except  by  an  accident,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  because 
he  had  not  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  trial  of  Louis; 
Robespierre  and  Saint- Just,  Barfere  and  Potion,  were  far  more 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  king  than  he  had  ever  been. 

The  execution  of  the  king  and  the  murder  of  Lepeletier  had 
greatly  impressed  the  minds  of  all.  Danton  seized  the  moment 
to  try  and  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  party  squabbling 
in  the  Convention.  "  Citizens,"  said  he,^  "  now  that  the  tyrant 
is  no  more,  let  us  turn  all  our  energies,  all  our  endeavours,  to 
the  war.  We  must  fight  Europe ;  let  us  now  reorganize  the 
Committee  of  General  Security,  and  remove  Roland  from  the 
ministry,  because  he  abuses  all  who  do  not  share  his  opinions. 
Let  us  banish  this  habit  of  mutual  recrimination,  for  France 
will  soon  not  know  to  whom  to  accord  her  confidence.  As 
for  me,  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  passion  of  revenge,  and  I 
adjure  all  who  know  me  to  say  whether  I  am  a  drinker  of 
blood.     What  have  I  not  done  to  maintain  the   spirit  of 

^  For  this  speech,  which  is  epitomized  and  paraphrased,  and  not 
literally  translated,  see  (Euvres  de  Da/nUm,  ed.  Yermorel,  pp.  133-135. 
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peace  in  tLo  executive  council  ?  I  have  only  one  desire,  and 
that  is  to  die  for  my  country.  I  would  at  the  price  of  my 
own  blood  restore  to  tlie  Fatherland  the  defender  it  Los  lost. 
I  envy  hia  death ;  you  demand  for  him  the  honours  of  the 
Pantheon ;  but  I  tell  you  this, — tlio  best  means  of  honouring 
his  memoiy  is  to  swear  that  we  will  not  separate  bcforo 
having  given  a  constitution  to  the  Hcpublic."  In  this 
manner  Danton  endeavoured  to  change  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
Tention,  to  put  an  end  to  the  petty  sciuabbles  which  were 
tending  to  make  it  contemptible,  and  to  raise  it  to  tlie  height 
of  its  great  mission. 

The  war  was  now  his  main  interest.  Greatly  had  he 
opposed  the  outbreak  of  that  war ;  but  now  that  it  was  begun, 
it  must  be  ended  in  glory  for  France.  Danton  had  been  in 
Belgium,  and  had  seen  Uumouriez,  and  he  knew  well  liow 
weak  was  the  hold  of  the  French  array  thera  He  foresaw 
clearly  that  enough  bad  not  been  done  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  country,  and  that  before  long  the  successes  of  Valniy  and 
Jemmappea  would  be  counterbalanced  by  failures.  In  order 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  armies  on  the  frontier,  a  great 
effort  must  be  made  to  concentrate  the  power  of  Fiance  at 
home.  There  must  be  strong  government  at  home  in  order  to 
fight  well  abroad,  and  Danton,  who  cared  but  little  for  pcr- 
eonal  aims,  believed  that  at  this  moment  strong  government 
could  be  best  secured  by  renewing  the  (Jommittce  of  General 
Security.  Accordingly,  on  January  21,  the  committee  was 
renewed,  and  then  consisted  of  eleven  Jacobins  of  the  Mountain 
and  one  Girondin,  instead  of  ten  Girondins  and  two  Jacobins. 
Danton's  appeal  went  unheeded,  and  the  struggle  between 
Jacobins  and  Girondins  increased  in  bitterness.  On  January 
22,  the  day  after  the  king's  execution,  Roland  resigned,  and  his 
office  was  temporarily  filled  by  Gavat.  On  the  24th  Rabaut 
de  Saint-Etienne,  who  had  been  the  twenty-first  president 
of  the  Constituent,  was  elected  president  of  the  Convention 
by  a  large  majority  over  Danton  himself  On  tlie  same  day 
Pache  resigned  his  post  of  Minister  of  War,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Danton,  who  knew  how  distasteful  Pache  was  to 
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and  Beurnonville,  the  friend  of  Dumouriez,  and 

Kite  iti  the  campaign  of  Valmy,  was  elected  in  hia 
Paeliea  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and 
,-  14  he  \va.9  elected  mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  place  oF 
11  Ulnviiibonwhohad  resigned. 
L;imtLiin  of  Pache  was  partly  caused  by  the  arrival 
DiiiiJoufiL-z,  who  at  once  tried,  instead  of  allying 
1  any  political  party,  to  obtain  permission  to  invada 
lo  waa  successful;  but  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
.  that,    under    the    pressure    of  a  new    war,  they 
yet   fresh    efforts.     For   this   reason   two  great 
f.  pa'^scd,  on  February  1  and  15;  on  the  1st,  that 
ts  to  the  amount  of  800,000,01)0  livres  should  be 
<■  on  the  15th  a  levy  of  300,0U0  men  waa  ordered. 
00  men  -were  to  be  levied  in  a  fixed  proportion  to 
.and  if  sufficient  volunteers  did  not  enlist  in  any 
■  Hers   were   to   be  drawn   by  conscription.     Thia 
Vljiimry  15  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  out- 
ii-  ill  La  Vendue.     After  making  those  efforts,  the 
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Bourbon  ruled,  feeling  was  naturally  very  high  against  the 
Republic  The  Spaniards,  for  the  sake  of  Louis  XVI.,  had 
maintained  peace  as  long  as  they  could,  but  after  his  execution 
they  refrained  no  longer,  and  on  March  7.  1793.  they  declared  / 
war  against  France,  and  their  general,  Bon  Ricaidos  de 
Castillo,  easily  occupied  the  province  of  Roussillon.  In  Eng-i 
land  all  the  early  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution  hadj 
vanished,  except  among  a  few  radicals ;  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  had  disgusted  the  merchants ;  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember had  alienated  the  upper  classes  ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  king  crowned  the  feeling  of  opposition.  Fitt,  the  great 
peace  minister,  hesitated  for  a  long  time,'  but  he  soon  saw  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  maintaining  a  neutral  attitude,  and 
the  plnqngj)<^fl  of  Bnrlto  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  check  \ 
the  demand  for  war.  The  Republic  left  him  no  alternative, 
for  it  declared  war  against  England  on  February  1,  1793. 
Pitt  determined  to  assist  the  Austrian  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a  brigade  of  Guards,  under  Major-General  Qerard 
Lake,  arrived  at  Dort  on  March  5, 1793,  It  was  reinforced  by 
a  Dutch  and  &  Hanoverian  division ;  the  Duke  of  York  took 
.  command,  and  he  marched  to  Join  the  Austrians,  who  now 
had  Prince  Francis  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  as  their  general. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  Dumouriez  stationed  himself 
at  Antwerp,  while  Valence  occupied  Aix-Ia-Ghapelle,  and 
Miranda  besieged  Maestricbt  He  then  entered  Holland  with 
his  mun  army,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fall  back  by  the  news 
that  the  Prince  of  Coburg  had  driven  Valence  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  had,  upon  March  4>,  caused  the  siege  of  Maestricbt 
to  be  raised.  Miranda  fell  back  in  very  great  confusion, 
leaving  much  of  his  artillery  behind ;  and  when  Dumouriez 
concentrated  again  at  Antwerp,  he  found  that  his  soldiers  had 
lost  the  buoyant  confidence  which  had  enabled  them  to  over- 
run Belgium  so  successfully.  Similar  bad-news  came  from  the 
army  of  Gustine.  On  December  14  he  bad  been  defeated  at 
Hockheim,  and  he  had  been  previously  driven  fix>m  Frankfort; 

*  Sm  the  able  article  on  thia  subject  by  Mr.  Oocar  Browning  in  tha 
Jbrtni^Uiy  Kemew  for  Febnuu;,  1883. 
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il  Prussian  army  now  not  only  formed  the  siege  ol 
hut  evLTi  ciu.ssuJ  the  Rhine,  and  drove  Custine  iixna 
lal  and  Landau  to  the  lines  of  Wissembourg.     But 
c-ntiun  (lid  nut  seem  to  recognize  the  weakness  ol 
Mitimtifin,  arid    on  March  14  decreed  the  union  ol 
nate  with  Fiance,  and  on  theSOtli  the  amiesation  of 
L's  of  GL-rmany,  including  Mayence.     At  Chamhdry 
KelJLimaun  and  Biron,  who  had  succeeded  Mont«a- 
Ati.^ylii:e  rfspectively,  remained    quietly   in   their 
nd  waited  for  further  orders  to  advance  into  Italy, 
,d  nfWM  from  Eelgiura  caused  Daiiton  and  Lacroix 
lediately  desjjatehed  to  Dumouriez'  head -quarters, 
y  found  him  most  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
iiti.in  in  not  supporting;  him,  and  decidedly  inclined 
Liud  his  repulse  from  Holland  by  a  success  in  Paris 
ituii  and  Lacroix  hurried  back  to  report  to  the  Con- 
id  on  his  aiTival,  on  March  8,  Danton  made  one  of 
[K'L'clii's  on  the  state  of  the  country.     "Experience 
at  it   is  in  the  midst  of  dangers."  he  cried,  '•  that 

■ 
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August  17,'  and  who  had  a  lawyer's  dislike  for  exceptional 
laws  and  exceptional  tribunals.  The  object  of  this  tribunal 
was  the  eummary  punishment  of  "  contre-revolutionnaires."  and 
its  formation  is  another  proof  of  the  influence  which  the  slate 
of  affairs  on  the  fronbiei'3  had  upon  the  measures  of  the 
Convention.  The  excitement  in  Paris  at  Dumouriez'  reverses 
showed  itself  in  a  night  riot,  when  the  mob  broke  the  printing 
presses  of  Gorsas  in  tho  Rue  Tiquetonne  and  of  Condorcet  in 
the  Rue  Serpent,  which  was  put  down  easily  by  Beumonville, 
the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Breton  deputy  Kervelegan. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  constitution 
of  the  proposed  tribunal,  but  before  the  report  was  presenteil 
Danton  defined  his  position  in  a  speech  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  any  of  his  which  have  been  reported. 
In  it  bis  political  principles  are  maniiested,  and  it  is  worth 
quoting  at  some  length.  "  I  put  00  one  side,"  he  said,  "  all 
passions ;  they  are  strangers  to  my  consideration  of  the  public 
weal.  In  circumstances  more  difficult  than  those  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves,  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
I  said  to  those  who  were  then  our  rulera,  '  Tour  discussions 
■are  contemptible.  I  know  only  one  enemy;  let  us  beat  the 
'foreign  foe.  You  fatigue  me  with  your  perpetual  quarrels, 
'instead  of  occupying  yourselves  with  the  safety  of  the 
'  Republic.  I  put  you  all  on  the  same  line,  and  class  you  all  aa 
'traitors  to  the  Republic'  I  said  to  them, '  What  matters  my 
'reputation?  May  France  be  free  and  my  name  for  ever 
'sullied.  I  have  submitted  to  be  called  a  drinker  of  blood. 
'  Well,  if  we  must  drink  blood,  let  us  drink  that  of  the  enemies 
'of  humanity.  Let  ua  fight;  let  us  conquer  our  liberty.' 
Expend  your  energies  in  every  direction.  Let  the  rich  listen 
to  my  words.  Our  conquests  must  pay  our  debts,  or  else  the 
rich  will  have  to  pay  them  before  long.  The  situation  is  a 
cruel  one.  Paper  money  no  longer  passes  at  par  in  circulation. 
The  day's  labour  of  the  workman  cannot  be  paid  in  money 
We  must  break  out  of  this  situation  by  a  great  effort.  Let 
us  conquer  Holland.  Let  us  reanimate  the  republican  party 
>  VuL  iL  pp.  138,  130,  212. 
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Lut  us  make  France  mnrch  forward,  anfl  wesliall 
jriuus  to  posterity.    Fuitil  your  great  destiny.     No 
;s,  no  mure  r[uarr(jls,  and  the  country  is  saved."  * 
is  frrt'at  jicroration  Lesage  brought  up  the  report 
uitLee  on  t!ie  organization  of  tlie  new  tiibimaL     It 
e  a  paid  jury,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Lindet,  waa 
niy  on  the  guilt  of  the  accused.     There  waa  to  bo 
■imi  its  judgments,  but  the  tribunal  was  to  try  no 
tliuut   the   authorization   of  a,  committee   of  six 

nation  was  to  be  death.     Montane,  judge  of  one  of 
il  cuurts  of  Pans,  was  elected  by  the  Convention 
ident  of  the    new    tribunal;  Fouquier-Tinville,   a 
rucuifur,  who  had  practised  before  the  old  court  of 
t,  to  be  director  of  the  jury,  or  public  accuser ;  and 
U'e  of  six  waa  composed  of  three  ex-Constituanta 
Saint- Etienne,  Lar(;vellitrc-Lcpaux,  and  Prieur  of 
two  former  mftubers  of  the  Legislative,  Garran- 
]  k'inunay,  and  Uomaire.    The  first  prisoner  brought 
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sense  lie  saw  the  ridiculous  weakness  which  must  be  produced 
by  the  KeparatioQ  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  power. 
But  his  arguments  were  quite  in  vain.  The  leadei-s  of  the 
Convention  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  the  ministers 
chosen  among  their  own  body  as  the  leaders  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  been,  and  after  a  strong  speech  in  opposition  by 
the  ex-Cons tituant  Lareveliifere-Lepaux,  Danton'a  motion  was 
passed  over.  Immediately  afterwards  the  ministry  was  reconsti- 
tuted in  the  old  fashion.  Garat  was  elected  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, which  officehehadadministeredsinceRoland'sresi^ation, 
and  Qohier  became  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  place  of  Qarat. 

Difficulties  increased  and  grew  up  around  the  Convention. 
On  March  18  Bar&re  brought  up  a  report  on  the  troubles  which 
had  broken  out  in  La  Vendue  as  the  result  of  the  levy  of 
300,000  men,  and  on  the  21st  arrived  the  more  terrible  news 
of  the  defeat  of  Dumouriez  at  Neerwinden.  The  general  had 
determined  to  strike  another  blow  for  Belgium,  and  trusted 
that  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  which  had  won  him  the  victory  at 
Jemmappes,  would  again  be  successful.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
troops  was  now  very  dtflferent;  their  discipline  had  not  been 
improved  by  their  peaceful  sojourn  in  Belgium ;  and  whereas 
at  Jemmappea  they  had  carried  the  Austrian  position  by  storm, 
at  Neerwinden  they  were  defeated  at  every  point  by  the 
Prince  of  Cobni^,  and  lost  four  thousand  men. 

This  news   of   the   21st   brought    about   two   important 
measures.    Jean  Debry,  on  behalf  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  ^ 
proposed  that  all  strangers  should  be  expelled  from   France 
within  eight  days  who  could  not  give  a  good  reason  for  their 
residence,  and  on  the  same  evening  the  Committee  of  General 
Defence  was  reorganized  and  placed  on  another  footing.     This     . 
committee  had   come   into   existence   in  January,  1793.     It 
originally  consisted   of  twenty-one  members,  who  were  not 
directly  elected  by  the  Convention,  but  were  chosen  from  the 
seven  most  important  committees.^     But  now,  ailer  the  news 
of  Neerwinden,  a  powerful  committee  was   directly  elected. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  and  the  first  committee^ 
>  Sm  Appendix  YIL 
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ine  GiroiKlins,  uine  deputies  of  the  Plain,  and  six 
:iii(ling  every  representative  man  in  the  Convention, 
on, Const mnie,  Earharoux,Vergniaud,Buzot,  Guadet 
.asonrcc,  and  Isnard  from  the  Girondins;  Si^yt^, 
.    Ciinms,    Quinette,     Guyton-Morveau,    Delmas, 
1  Debry,  and  Baiire  on  the  part  of  the  Plain  ;  and 
ibuRiiiciTe;  Dubois-Cranc6,    Riihl,   Prieur  of    the 
OiimillL'   Dusinoulins   from  the  Mountain.     The 
tee  was  given  the  greatest  powers,  and  after  first 
)  tlie  Convention  that  the  penalty  of  death  should 
i^Minst  every  ^migr6  over  fourteen,  and  to  every 
-oLccted   an  6inigi^,  it   proposed   that  Dumouricz 
iimnoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
ie/.,  after  his  defeat  at  Neerwinden,  had  reti-eated 
manil  estahlishedhishead-quartersatSaint^Amand, 
e    two    camps    of    Maulde    and    Breuil.     Here  he 
.11-  members  of  the  Convention,  Camus,  Quinette, 
ukI  Bfiiiciil  des  Issards,  with  the  Minister  of  War, 
e,  who   iiifurmed  him  of  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
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plans  were  thus  foiled,  rode  off  to  Conde.  He  was  stopped  by 
Colonel  Davout,  a  young  officer  of  the  old  royal  army,  recently 
elected  colonel  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Yonnc,  who  tired  upon 
hia  staff  and  drove  him  across  the  frontier.  But  Dumouries: 
was  not  yet  disconcerted,  and  went  back  into  France  on 
April  6,  and,  collecting  some  eight  hundred  men  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  officers,  finally  rode  across  the  frontier  to 
join  the  army  of  Clerfayt,  The  news  of  tho  desertion  of  1 
Dumouriez,  and  of  the  arrest  of  Camus  and  his  colleagues,  ' 
which  reached  the  Convention  at  the  same  time  as  the  news 
that  Custine  had  left  Mayence  and  that  the  city  was  being 
besieged  by  the  Prussians,  made  the  Convention  decide  on  yet 
further  measures  to  strengthen  the  executive. 

Marat,  who,  like  Danton  and  Robespierre,  was  statesman 
enough  to  perceive  the  need  of  strengthening  the  executive, 
proposed  that  enlarged  powers  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittees; and  Isnard,  aa  the  reporter  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  smaller 
committee  of  nine,  with  supreme  and  unlimited  executive 
powers — a  proposal  which  was  warmly  supported  by  every 
statesman  in  the  Convention.  On  April  4,  while  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  news  of  the  desertion  of  Dumouriez,  three 
important  motions  were  carried.  Barbre  and  Fabre  d'Eglan* 
tine  proposed  extended  powers  to  the  representatives  on 
mission ;  Lacrotx  proposed  the  formqtr'""  "^  '^"  PZITJ  .9(  ^^^ 
culottes:  and  Dantoa  proposed  to  establish  a  maximum  price  ' 
of  food,  which  he  said  would  he  practically  a  tax  on  the  rich. 
Just  as  the  new  administration  which  was  presently  to  be 
established  in  France  depended  on  three  institutions,  all  of 
which  were  now  in  existence — the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
the  Committee  of  General  Security,  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal — so  the  chief  means  by  which  the  authority  of  that 
administration  was  to  be  exerted,  the  power  of  ihe  representa- 
tives on  mission,  the  army  of  the  sans-culottes,  and  the 
maximum,  were  now  all  proposed ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
every  measure  which  strengthened  the  Terror  when  it  was 
Anally  established  was   decreed   while   the   Girondins  could 
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majority  in  the  Convention,  and   that  it  was  a 
<imni,  wfau  proposed  the  immense  powers  of  the 
if  Public  Safety.     Upon  April  G  Innard  brought  up 
ining  the  powers  of  the  new  committee.     It  was  to 
lie  dt-piitiea  ;  to  confer  in  secret;  to  have  supreme 
Knver,  ami   authority   to   spend   certain  sums  of 
out  acL'nunting  for  them,  and  it  was  to  present  a 
i-t  to  the  Convention.    These  immense  powers  were 
IcT  tlie  pressure  of  news  from  the  frontier,  and  it 
:  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  such  a  powerful 
(uld  conquer  the  imJL'pendence  of  the  Convention. 
jiosalg  were  opposed  by  Buzot,  but  decreed ;  and  on 
tirst  Cunimittee  of  Public  Safety  was  elected.     It 

the  following  members :— Barfere,  Delmas,  Br^ard, 
mtoa,   Guyton-Morveau.   Treilhard,  Lacroix,  and 
let. 

y  firat  proposal  of  the  new  committee  was  that  it 
Liint  three  representatives  with  every  army  from 
Icpnties  of  the  Convention,  with  unlimited  powers, 
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decree  of  November  18  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  made 
possible  for  France  again  to  enter  into  the  comity  of  European 
nations. 

It  18  very  obvious  that  it  was  the  fo_rei£n  war  which  had  I 
developed  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  with  such  astonish- 
ing rapidity  in  France,  It  was  Brunswick's  manifesto  which 
mainly  caused  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  August  10; 
it  was  the  surrender  of  Verdun  which  directly  caused  the 
massacres  of  September.  It  was  the  battle  of  Neerwinden . 
which  established  the  Revolutionaiy  Tribunal,  and  that  defeat  < 
and  the  desertion  of  Dumouriez  which  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
Girondins  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great  war,  and  its 
first  result  was  to  destroy  them  as  a  party.  The  struggle 
between  them  and  the  Jacobins  had  grown  in  intensity 
throughout  the  first  months  of  the  session  of  the  Convention. 
Their  early  influence  over  the  deputies  of  the  Plain  rested 
on  a  belief  in  their  statesmanlike  powers,  but  as  time  went  on 
that  intiucuce  steadUy  diminished.  It  was  in  vun  for  Danton 
to  attempt  to  make  peace  in  the  Convention ;  bitter  words  on 
both  sides  bad  left  too  strong  an  impression  ever  to  be  eflaced. 
The  Jacobin  leaders  despised  the  Girondins;  the  Girondins 
bated  the  Jacobins  for  having  won  away  power  from  them. 
The  Jacobins  formed  &  small  but  very  united  body,  of  which 
every  member  knew  its  own  mind ;  they  were  determined  to 
carry  on  the  Kepublic  at  all  costs,  and  to  destroy  the  Girondins 
as  qttickly  as  they  could ;  while  the  Girondins,  split  up  into 
varying  sections,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  speeches  of 
every  youthful  orator,  never  attempted  to  concentrate  their 
power  in  the  Convention,  and  were  bound  to  fall  before  their 
more  energetic  adversaries.  The  fact  was  that  the  Girondinr 
leaders  were  orators,  not  statesmen  or  even  politiciana  Their/ 
so-called  politicians,  such  as  Brissot,  were  men  who  had 
a  great  belief  in  themselves,  but  no  strong  principles  with 
which  to  impress  others.  Just  as  Camille  Desmoulins  had  io 
April,  1792,  for  ever  destroyed  Brissot's  political  reputation  in 
his  "Jean  Pierre  Brissot  demast^od,"  so,  under  the  influence  of 
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nriw  destroyed  the  power  of  tlie  Brissotin  seotioa 
'TidiiiM  liy  ilia  "Histoire  dea  Erisaotins." 
s  a  pi^culiar  interest  in  tracing  the  hiatory  of  the 
f  the  Uirundins  for  existecce  against  tlie  Jacobins. 
iljuut  L-tiurts  of  some  of  them  to  save  the  king  would 
r  if  tliLH'  were  not  pathetic    The  story  of  the  king's 
tu  be  read  in  connection  with  the  contest  between  tha 
\\\A  the  Jacobins,  not  as  a  separate  episode  by  itselC 
,  France  the  unity  of  the  Jacobin  party.     It  showed 
consistency  had  more  power  over  the  deputies  of  the 

oratorical  fluency,  and  proved  that  the  Girondin 
itterly  divided  against  itself  and  bound  to  succumb. 
;;ated  by  tlie  courage  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  the 
.(■rniittcd  those  powei-fu!  engines  to  be  established  on 
ysteoi  of  Terror  was  to  rest  and  by  which  they  them- 
'to  fall.    TheGirondinsdidnot  like  the  idea  of  such 
thiirity  as  that  given  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
lo  tlio  ii(jw  tribunal,  and  Lanjuinais  in  particular 
lids  pnitested  against  them  ;  but  yet,  fascinated  by 
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But  the  foreign  war  had  introduced  a  fresh  Rentiment,  and 
most  Frenchmen  grew  fiercer  against  royalty  and  all  idea  oF 
opposition  to  the  Revolution.  They  knew  that  France  was 
heinmed  in  by  countries  all  glorying  in  her  distress.  Any 
government  which  would  supply  her  with  the  means  of  freeing 
herself  from  these  enemies  and  making  her  terrible  to  them 
was  sure  to  receive  the  full  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
French  people  as  long  as  the  crisis  lasted.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  eloquence  of  the  Girondina  was  failing  to  produce 
its  old  effect,  the  Jacobin  leaders  came  to  the  front  with  their 
proposilions  of  a  strong  centralized  administration  and  of 
ruling  by  terror ;  and  men  like  bforeau  did  not  complain  when 
they  heard  that  their  fathers  had  been  guillotined  while  they 
themselves  were  fighting  in  the  armies,  because  it  might  have 
been  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Republic  It  was  the 
foreign  war  which  caused  the  organization  of  the  system  ot 
the  Terror,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  sanctioned  by  the 
silence  of  the  people.  But  when  the  pressure  of  war  was  passed, 
the  reason  for  the  Terror  was  gone,  and  the  chief  instruments 
of  its  supremacy  were  cast  out  and  punished.  The  Girondins 
were  too  good,  too  noble,  and  too  moral  to  invent  sucli  a 
system,  or  to  desire  to  do  anything  but  oppose  it,  wlien  they 
grasped  what  it  involved.  But  their  only  idea  of  making  head 
against  it  was  the  old  one  of  Miraheau,  to  organize  the  pro-  t 
vinces  gainst  Paris.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  organized 
France  against  Paris  and  to  have  caused  a  civil  war  in  17D0, 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  now,  with  many  enemies  upon 
the  borders,  the  patriotic  people  of  France  should  combine 
against  the  capital,  and  attack  the  government  when  it  was 
doing  its  best  to  defend  the  fatherland.  The  Girondins  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  foreign  war ;  they  fell  because  of 
it  And  Uiough  the  details  of  their  fall  are  interesting  and 
instructive,  the  main  eiror  which  caused  them  to  fall  waa 
that  they  did  not  recognize  the  whole-heartedness  of  France. 
During  the  Terror  the  war  which  they  had  declared  against 
Europe  was  to  be  expiated  by  their  lives  on  the  scaffold  and 
in  the  open  fields,  by  suicide  and  by  midnight  murder. 
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ardour,  and  the  death-struggle  between  them  recommenced. 
The  Qirondina  reopened  the  struggle  with  an  attack  upon 
Marat.  Few  steps  could  have  been  more  foolish,  for  Marat, 
though  in  many  ways  a  real  stateaman,  had  from  the  exaggera- 
tion of  his  language  never  obtained  the  influence  in  the 
Convention  to  which  his  abilities  entitled  him.  Ee  was  by 
no  means  the  most  redoubtable  foe  of  the  Girondins,  but  his 
abuse  and  his  loudly  expressed  contempt  for  them  as  "  little 
statesmen  "  had  stung  them  to  the  quick,  and  they  attacked  him 
with  all  their  usual  fury  of  eloquence.  Marat  was  no  favourite 
in  the  Convention,  but  he  remained  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Fans,  and  in  attacking  him  the  Girondins  exasperated  the  I 
people  of  Paris  in  the  person  of  their  beloved  journalist.  ' 

On  April  11  Quadet  read  a  placard  in  the  Convention, 
which  Marat  had  [>08ted  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  full  of  his 
usual  libellous  abuse  of  the  Girondins.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Legislation  with  other  writiugs  of  Marat, 
and  on  April  13  Delaunay  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee.  The  question  whether  Marat  should  be  sent 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  or  not  was  voted  upon  by 
the  appel  nominal,  and  lasted  all  night ;  yet  only  360  deputies 
were  present  out  of  749.  Many  were  of  course  absent  on 
mission,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  deputies,  including  Danton 
and  Bar^re,  avoided  attending  the  Convention  that  night  on 
purpose.  Of  the  rest,  320  voted  that  Marat  should  be  sent 
before  the  Tribunal,  92  that  he  should  not,  7  supported  an 
adjournment,  and  41,  though  present,  refused  to  vote  upon  the 
question.  This  decree  of  the  Convention  was  regarded  by  the 
Girondins  as  a  very  great  victory,  and  it  certainly  proves  the 
influence  of  the  group  which  was  led  by  Lanjuinais,  and  which 
might  at  this  time  be  called  the  principal  section  oftheGirondin 
party,  for  Brisaot,  Guadet,  Lasource,  Condorcet,  Qensonn^  and 
Vergniaud  all  abstained  from  voting  But  the  Jacobins  were 
determined  that,  as  the  Girondins  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  [>ower  in  tiie  Convention,  they  in  their  turn 
would  show  the  Girondins  how  small  their  influence  was  in 
Pari^  and  on  April  15,  in  the  name  of  thirty-flve  sections  of 
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10  anil  Hfibert  demanded  the  expulsion  from  the 
.  yf  twf;iity-t\vo  of  the  leading  Girondina  as  "  dis- 
tlie  piilJic  ppace,"  including  Brissot,  Guadc-t,  Verg- 
lormu,  Buzut,  Barbaroux,  Louvet^  Potion,  and  Lanjui- 

iiiajoiity  uf  the  Girondin  party  were  indignnnt  at 
tion,  Ijiit  instead  of  atteniptiiifj  any  regular  reprLial, 
1  to  the  onler  of  the  day,  and  refused  to  support 
.1"  Lasouree  on  the  ICth.  that  the  primary  assemblies 
iimmoned  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  May,  in  order  to 
ch  deputies  as  they  disapproved  of.     On  April  17 
■ion  of  Bordeaux  sent  up  a  petition,  complaining  of 
lis,  and  Lluiillier,  the  proc ureur-gen 6 i-al -syndic  of 
inent   of  the   Seine,  demanded   that  a  maximum 
L'stablishcd  for  the  price  of  food.     The  opposition 
iiiune  of  Paris  and  the  administrators  of  the  Seine 
'indina    became    more    and    more    embittered,  and 

11  leaders  felt  that  they  had  a  ready  instrument 
h  to  overthrow  the  Girondina,  when   their  plans 

inaf.iii'oil.     But  it  was  very  important,  before  the 
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republicans  of  the  city  for  an  open  attack  upon  the  Girondins, 
and  on  April  28  held  a  great  fSte  in  honour  of  Lazouski,  who 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  events  of  August  10, 
and  who  had  just  died  of  a  disgraceful  malady,  contracted 
during  the  past  year.  Thin  fSte  increased  the  popularity  of 
the  Commune,  and  induced  Guadet  to  move,  on  April  30,  that 
the  Convention  should  remove  to  Versalllea, 

Throughout  the  month  of  May,  preparations  for  the  final 
struggle  went  on;  it  was  recognized  by  both  partioa  that 
they  must  appeal  to  force,  and  arrangements  for  appealing 
to  force  were  made  as  openly  for  the  cou-p  d'4tat  of  May  31 
as  they  had  been  for  that  of  August  10.  On  the  one  side,  the 
Commune  of  Paris  steadily  concentrated  its  armed  strength 
and  formed  its  plan  of  action;  on  the  other,  the  leadii^ 
Girondins  met  daily  at  the  house  of  Valaz^,  and  prejiared  to 
move  decrees  in  the  Convention.  But  the  atru^le  was 
certain  to  be  a  very  unequal  one  for  two  reasons.  First,  thefiLi 
Girondins  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  their  divisions 
became  more  and  more  accentuated ;  they  had  never  formed 
a  really  hom<^eneoua  party,  and  nearly  every  deputy  had  now 
a  ditferent  scheme  for  settling  their  quarrel  with  the  Jacobins. 
But  to  the  main  difference  between  the  Briasotins  and  the 
Buzotins  was  now  added  one  between  the  federalist  and 
the  anti-federalist  deputies.  Buzot  was  at  the  head  of  the 
federalist  party,  and  earnestly  advised  an  appeal  to  the 
provinces,  but  he  was  not  supported  by  a  single  member  of 
the  original  Qirondin  party.  Vergniaud  openly  disapproved 
of  the  scheme  as  unpatriotic  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  and  Brissot 
thought  it  a  mistake  to  unsettle  France  when  her  difficulties 
on  the  frontiers  were  so  great.  Buzot  found  his  warmest  sup- 
porters among  the  younger  deputies,  such  as  Barbaroux, 
Louvet,  Isnard,  aod  VEilady,  and  among  such  brave  spirits  as 
the  Bretons,  Lanjuinais  and  Kervelegan ;  but  the  party  which 
supported  federalist  ideas  was  paralyzed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
greatest  Oirondin  orators  to  act  with  them.  Vergniaud,  in 
particular,  refused  more  and  more  to  go  to  Madame  Roland's 
salon,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  his  ova  rooms 
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■  and  Bojer-Fonfrede,  who  also  disapproved  of  the 
wliich   xXvi   federalist   scheme   would   bring   upon 
■arried  into  execution.     The  second  reason  why  the 

were   iiyhting    an    unequal    battle  lay    in    their 
11  Paris.     Thoy  had  no  class  of  Parisians  on  whom 
rely  lor  assistance.     The  bourgeois  of  Paris,  who 
majority  of  the  National  Guard,  were  simply  dia- 
li  the  Girondin  idea  of  reducing  Paris  in  importance 
'X  the  Convention  elsewhere,  which  would  greatly 
I'  ilrain  on   their  impoverished  purses,  and   were 
lit  inclined  to  strike  a  blow  on  thoir  hehalf     There 
luopa  in   Paris,  upon   whom  the   Girondins   could 
■i  ni>  fedc'ros  froia  the  provinces  to  help  them  ;  and 
no    Confititutional  Guard.     The    Convention   waa 
to  the  attacks  of  the  rabble,  which  the  Commune 

■  in  great  numbers;   and  with  full  knowledge  of 
lie  Giroiidina  awaited  the  approach  of  their  doom 
(.-.mrage  still  unabated. 

y    10  the  Convention  left  the   Riding-school,   or 
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mentf),  for  the  Convention,  and  directly  afterwards  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  declared  itself  ew  permaTience,  and  issued 
orders  for  the  arrests  of  a  young  radical  journalist,  named 
Varlet,  and  of  H4bert,  the  redoubtable  editor  of  Pfere  Duchesne. 
These  measures  were  promptly  met  by  the  Commune.  The 
Council-general  of  Paris  immediately  declared  itself  also  en 
permanence,  and  sent  a  fiery  protest  against  Hubert's  arrest 
to  the  Convention-  Isnard  answered  the  petition  with  a 
haughtiness  which  finally  alienated  the  people  of  Paris  from 
the  Qirondin  party,  for  he  declared  that  "  if  a  finger  were  laid  j 
on  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  Paris  would  utterly  dis-  ( 
appear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  wanderers  on  the  banks  i 
of  the  Seine  would  soon  be  searching  if  such  a  city  had  ever  ' 
existed."  The  struggle  was  now  reduced  to  one  between  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  and  the  Commune  of  Paris.  On  May  26 
the  Commune  petitioned  against  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and 
on  the  same  evening  the  Committee  ordered  the  arrest  of  Dob- 
sent,  president  of  the  section  of  the  Cit6,  for  protesting  against 
Hebert's  arrest  On  the  27th  Gaiat,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
made  a  report  on  the  state  of  Paris.  He  declared  that  there 
waa  no  danger  whatever,  and  that  the  imagination  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was  so  atTected.  that 
they  really  believed  they  would  have  to  show  the  greatest 
courage  and  die  for  their  country.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
"  I  re[x>rt  to  the  Convention  that  it  has  no  risks  to  run,  and 
that  all  the  deputies  can  return  in  peace  to  their  homes." 
After  Carat's  report,  Lacroix  proposed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  and  the  release  of  Hubert,  which  waa 
carried  late  at  night,  when  many  of  the  deputies  had  left  the 
Convention,  and  when,  according  to  Girondin  writers,  many  men 
voted  who  were  not  members  of  the  Convention  at  all.  But 
Lanjuinais  would  not  allow  this  overthrow  of  the  committee 
without  a  protest,  and  on  May  28  he  proposed  its  re-establish- 
ment, and  after  an  appel  TUrniinal  it  was  re-established  by 
279  to  238 ;  but  among  the  minority  of  238  might  be  noted 
the  names  of  Condorcet,  Carra  and  Rabaut-Pommier,  who, 
though  Girondius,  voted  against  their  party, 

V0L.1L  B 
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?iving  thi3  news,  the  sections  of  Paris  declared 
(ji  lyrniKintntx,  and  the  coup  d'etat  was  openly 

Lay  31.  The  example  of  August  10  was  exactly 
An   insurrectionary   municipality,  elected   in   the 

iitioiiary  sentions,  met  in  the  former  palace  of  the 

,  i.ri  May  80,  and  elected  Dobaent  its  president     It 

[t;l   do   VilJo,  as  the   insurrectionary  commune   of 
had    previously   done ;    and    it    elected    Hanriot 
It-general  of  the  National  Guard,  in  the  place  of 
lio  had  been  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  had 
Vendee  on  May  10.     It  even  desired  so  far  to  follow 
e  of  August  10  as  to  wish  to  put   Pache  under 
arrest;  but  Paehe  had  been  ordered   to  the   Con- 
]  was  thi;re  announcingthateverything  was  peaceful 
it  13  a.ni.  on  the  morning  of  May  31  the  tocsin  was 
■10  ministers,  tiie  administrators  of  the  department 
le,  and  the  Mayor  of  Paris  all  assembled  at  the 
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of  Public  Safety,  and  after  this  motion  wan  passed,  the  Conven- 
tion quietly  dispersed  without  taking  further  measures. 

The  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  much  dissatisfied  with 
such  a  tame  termination  of  their  cov/p  £&,at.  They  had  not 
only  desired  to  procure  the  suppression  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve,  but  had  hoped  also  that  the  members  of  that  committee 
and  the  designated  twenty-two  Qirondins  would  have  been 
sent  before  the  flevolutlonary  Tribunal.  However,  the  Council- 
general  of  the  Commune  of  its  own  accord  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Roland,  Clavi&re,  and  Lebrun.  The  two  latter,  who  were  still 
miniaterB,  were  not  taiten  to  prison,  but  left  under  the  care 
of  a  gendarme  in  their  own  houses.  The  "  virtuous  "  Roland 
escaped,  but  Uadame  Roland  was  arrested  and  removed  to 
the  Abbaye.  On  June  1  the  tocsin  again  rapg.  The  day  was 
Saturday,  the  one  day  on  which  the  workmen  in  the  public 
workshops  attended  at  their  place  of  work,  because  it  was 
pay-day.  No  gi'eat  crowd  collected  in  the  streets  or  around 
the  Tuileriea.  Fache  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  that  the  citizens  of  the  sections  were  fatigued  with  the 
calumnies  of  the  Qirondins,  and  he  was  accompanied  on  his 
return  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  by  Marat  In  the  Convention 
Barbre  at  midnight  proposed  tliat  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  should  be  charged  to.  draw  up  a  report  on  the  conduct 
of  the  denounced  Girondine. 

The  Commune  had  practically  failed  both  on  May  31  and 
June  1.  Hanriot  in  particular  felt  that  one  or  two  more  such 
failures  would  not  only  lose  him  bia  own  position,  but  give 
time  to  the  Qirondins  to  concoct  means  of  defence.  He  was 
not  the  disgraced  lackey  and  convicted  thief  that  the  Oirondtn 
writers  have  delighted  to  describe  him,  but  was  a  manufacturer 
inasmallwayin  the  Faubourg  Sain  t-Antoine,  and  had  a  work- 
shop in  which  he  employed  some  thirty  workmen,  close  to  that 
of  R^veillon,  and  in  the  R^veillon  riot  in  May,  1789,^  his  own 
bouse  had  received  some  injury.  Throughout  the  early  years 
of  the  Revolution  his  career  had  been  that  of  a  bourgeois,  who, 
instead  of  keeping  quiet  and  Uiinking  only  of  the  interests  of 
1  VoL  i  p.  ISS. 
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his  class,  had  hoped  to  make  a  figure  by  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  more  ignorant  neighbours,  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  had  been  elected  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  and  he  was  promoted  for  his  services 
on  August  10  to  be  commandant  of  the  section  of  the  Buttes  des 
Moulins.  From  this  command  he  had  been  chosen,  on  May  30, 
by  the  insurrectionary  Commune,  to  be  commandant-general  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  in  the  place  of  Santerra  He  had 
only  held  this  office  for  two  days,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  now 
justify  his  appointment.  He  agreed  with  the  insurrectionary 
commune  that  the  Convention  should  be  blockaded  by  armed 
men,  and  forced  to  send  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
the  Committee  of  Twelve,  the  twenty-two  denounced  Girondins, 
and  the  two  ministers,  Clavifere  and  Lebrun.  It  was  also 
decided  that  until  such  a  decree  was  passed,  no  deputy 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Tuileries.  The  troops  he 
could  best  depend  upon  were  the  German  Legion  of  Rosenthal, 
which  had  been  recruited  from  foreigners  living  in  Paris, 
and  contained  most  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  had  not  perished 
on  August  10,  and  was  now  under  orders  for  La  Vendue, 
where  it  distinguished  itself  by  its  fury  and  debauchery. 
At  the  most  important  points  these  Swiss  and  Germans 
were  to  be  stationed,  and  for  the  rest  Hanriot  collected  a 
large  body  of  sans-culottes,  who  were  hired  at  forty  sous 
a  day  to  form  a  special  force  under  his  orders.  There  was 
no  particular  wish  to  join  him  until  the  forty  sous  were 
oflTered,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  tendency 
whatever  shown  by  any  of  the  bourgeois  in  the  National 
Guard  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings.  Madame  Roland, 
however,  reports  a  conversation  she  had  upon  this  very  day 
with  some  sans-culottes,  who  openly  professed  their  joy  that 
the  calumniators  of  Paris  were  at  last  to  be  arrested.^ 

Li  the  Convention  for  some  hours  on  June  2  every- 
thing went  on  as  usual  with  reports  from  the  armies  and 
ordinary  business,  which  included  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Fontenay-le-Comte  by  the  Vend&ns,  and  of  the  insurrection 

^  Dauban^i  edition  of  Madame  Roland's  Mimoirts, 
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in  Lyons,  until  Lanjuinais  could  no  longer  control  himself, 
and,  rushing  to  the  tribune,  asked  why  the  tocsin  was  again 
ringing.  A  deputation  from  the  Commune  of  Paris  then 
appeared  and  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve,  of  the  twenty-two,  and  of  Clavifere 
and  Lebrun.  Ichon  proposed  to  give  way,  but  was  opposed 
by  Lai^velli^re-Lepauz,  who  argued  that  such  a  surrender 
would  tarnish  the  honour  of  the  Convention.  Bar^re  then 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  united  Committees  of  Public  Safety 
wd  General  Security,  and  proposed  that,  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  Convention,  the  accused  deputies  should  be  invited  to 
suspend  themselves  from  their  fiinction&  Isnard,  Lanthenas, 
Fauchet,  and  Dusaulx  at  once  acquiesced,  but  Barbaroux  and 
Lanjuinais  refused,  and  Barfere  perceived  that  his  plan  for 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  the  Commune  had 
practically  failed.  Marat  then  proposed  that  the  names  of 
Dncos,  Lanthenas,  and  Dusaulz  should  be  struck  out  of  the 
list,  because  Ducoa  was  a  young  chatterer,  Lanthenas  a  foolish 
fellow,  and  Dusaulz  an  old  idiot,  and  that  those  of  Defermon 
and  Talaz^  should  be  inserted.  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  ex- 
Constituant,  and  friend  of  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,  who  sat 
in  the  Plain  at  the  Convention,  now  entered  the  hall  and 
declared  that  the  Convention  was  besieged  by  the  mob. 
H4rault  de  S^chelles,  who  was  acting  president  in  consequence 
of  the  fatigue  of  Mallarm6,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Place 
dn  Carrousel  at  the  head  of  the  deputies  to  see  if  the  Conven- 
tion was  reaUy  surrounded.  There  is  no  need  to  believe  in  the 
apocryphal  interview  between  H^rault  and  Hanriot,  but  the 
truth  was  soon  recognized  that  the  deputies  were  practically 
prisoners.  They  then  marched  round  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  and  perceived  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
adjourn  without  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commune,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Marat,  they  returned  to  their  hall  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Couthon,  it  was  decreed  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve,  the  twenty-two,  and  the  two 
ministers  were  to  be  placed  under  arrest  in  their  own  houses. 
Hant  again  obtained  the  freedom  of  Dncos,  Lanthenas,  and 
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ind  Legendre  that  of  Boy er-Fonf rede  and  of  a 
iiuil  Saint- Martin  Valogne,  who  had  not  signed  the 
iTcst  aj^ainst  Dobsent.  In  all  thirty-one  individuals 
■li  to  be  kept  under  surveillance  in  their  own  houses 
lilanne.     Tlicse  thirty-one  included  twenty  out  of 

-twu  who  had  been  accused  by  the  Commune, 
(■ri.s()ni\i5,  Gviadet,  Grangeneuve,  Vergnjaud,  and 
ivho  had  been  leaders  of  the  Girondin  party  in 
,tive  AsHenibly;  Brissot,  the  "  politician,"  who  had 
mental  in  drawing  France  into  war;  Buzot,  Salle,  - 

and  Rabaut  de  Saint-fitienne,  who  had  all  sate  in 
ucnt  Assembly ;  Potion,  the  former  Mayor  of  Paris ; 
the  Scntiiietle;  Barbarous,  the  journaliat  of  Mar- 
■aas,  the  editor  of  the  Courrier  dea  D^parleraenta ; 
,hc  future  leader  of  the  insurrection  at  Lyons;  and 

leader  of  the  Norman  Girondins,  with  the  lesa- 
imbon,  Lidon,  Lchardi,  and  Lesage.  With  these 
(;  ordered  to  be  arrested  Clavifei'e  and  Lebrun,  the 
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between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Oirondins  in  the  Convention, 
but  between  the  Jacobins  of  the  Convention  and  the  members 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  For  many  months  they  acted  in 
hannony,  and  turned  their  attention  to  more  important 
matters,  but  the  struggle  was  bound  to  come  at  last.  They 
occupied  themselves  at  first  with  making  a  bold  front  against 
both  enemies  on  the  frontiers  and  enemies  in  France,  for 
dangers  had  everywhere  to  be  faced.  During  the  summer 
months  of  June  and  July,  1793,  Cond4  and  Valenciennes 
were  taken  by  the  allies ;  the  English  blockaded  Dunkirk ; 
Uayence  surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  and  the  Spaniards 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Rouasillon.  Everywhere  the 
foreign  enemies  were  successful,  and  in  France  itself  the 
Vend^ans  had  with  fresh  courage  invaded  the  province  of 
Lower  Poiton.  Saumur  was  in  their  power,  and  their  leaders 
were  confident  of  occupying  the  important  city  of  Nantes.  At 
Lyons,  under  the  inspiration  of  Birotteau,  the  citizens  declared 
themselves  independent  of  the  Convention.  Marseilles  arrested 
two  deputies  on  mission,  and  was  preparing  to  send  troops 
gainst  Paris.  Bordeaux  despatched  deputies  all  over  the  south 
of  France  to  organize  a  revolt,  and  expelled  two  deputies  on 
mission;  while  at  Caen  seventeen  Qirondin  deputies  collected, 
who  endeavoured  to  combine  the  departments  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy  in  their  favour,  and  were  supported  by  Qeneral 
Wimpfen,  commanding  the  army  of  the  coasts  of  Cherbourg. 

The  events  of  June  2  were  not  regarded  with  favour  by 
the  non-combatant  members  of  the  Convention,  and  thou^ 
the  deputies  of  the  Plain  never  openly  condemned  the  coup 
d:&ai,  several  protesting  Uirondins  were  still  left  in  their 
seats,  two  of  whom,  Doulcet  and  BoyeT-Fonfrede,  used  hold 
languf^e  against  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain.  Besides  this, 
they  drew  up  a  protest  against  the  arrest  of  their  colleagues, 
signed  by  seventy-foor  or  seventy-five  deputies,  which  is 
generally  known  as  the  protest  of  the  seventy-three.^  It  was 
kept  secret,  but  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Lauze- 
Deperret,  deputy  for  Marseilles  and  a  friend  of  Barbarous, 
1  See  Appendix  IV.  :  "The  Qirondin  Pu^." 
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■  exaniini^.I  after  the  arrest  of  Charlotte  Corday. 
_:iicd  this  jirotest  was  a  cause  for  proscription  in 
1-^,  iiiiil  four  ck-piities  who  signed  it  were  executed 
umt  some  iiiuntlis  later.   That  the  protest  was  kept 
^  tliiit  tlie  remaining  Giroiuiiiia  and  the  deputies 
n  felt  that  they  were  defeated,  and  as  bad  news 
ii;,'  fruni    every  quarter,  the  Jacobins  deteriained 
it  least  tfi  put  an  end  to  the  internal  disputes  in 
)tiun.  and  t*j  complete  and  proclaim  an  elaborate 
I'onstitutinn,  as  the  best  means  of  quieting  France. 
p  this  constitution,  five  deputies,  Ramel,  H^rault 
-.  Mathifu,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Juat,  were  specially 
lie  Corjiniittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  by  working 
lay  the  new  constitution  was  ready  by  June  1^} 
i"s  were  sent  all  over  Franco  to  obtain  its  ratifi- 
ilie  primary  assemblies  of  the  departments.      In 
,ts  completion,  a  groat  ftte  of  federation  was  held 
June  '1\.  under  the  direction  of  David  the  painter, 
■puty  for  the  capital. 
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be  ton  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  whole  of  that  system 
of  Terror  was  due  to  the  perils  in  the  provinces  and  on  the 
frontiers.  Extraordinary  were  those  ditHculties,  and  equally 
extraordinary  meaas  of  govemnient  were  necessary  to  meet 
them.  Such  means  were  found  in  the  immense  powers  given 
to  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  of  Qeneral  Security, 
and  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  system  of  Terror  1 
was  only  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  as  a  necessity ;  it  was  | 
never  popular,  and  when  it  had  re&cbed  its  height  and  seemed 
no  longer  justi6ed  by  the  condition  of  aHairs,  it  was  over- 
thrown and  declared  infamous  by  the  very  men  who  had 
patiently  undergone  its  yoke,  when  its  extreme  powers  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  how  did  the  citizens  of  Paris  look  on  these 
great  events  which  were  passing  before  their  very  eyes? 
With  their  usual  gaiety  of  heart.  No  summer  witnessed 
more  brilliant  iStea  than  the  summer  of  1793,  the  forerunner 
of  that  terrible  winter.  The  theatres  were  always  full; 
restaurateurs  made  great  fortunes,  for  not  only  deputies  to 
the  Convention,  but  innumerable  people  in  authority  were 
perpetually  being  summoned  to  Paris  to  render  an  account  of 
their  services,  who  liked  good  dinners  and  could  afford  to  pay 
for  them  accordingly.  While  leading  Parisians  of  every  claas 
willingly  bowed  down  to  the  Commune  and  the  Committees 
in  order  to  obtain  lucrative  appointments,  whether  as  com- 
mismoners  to  the  armies  or  as  clerks  in  the  over-filled  public 
offices  of  the  city,  the  ouvriers,  though  not  rich,  did  not  yet 
feel  the  pinch  of  poverty,  which  was  to  make  them  riotous 
once  more  in  the  succeeding  winter.  The  few  sous  they  re- 
ceived were  enough  to  sustain  existence,  and  for  their  pleasure 
the  theatres  were  often  ordered  to  play  gratis,  and  there  were 
great  fStes  on  many  occasions,  notably  on  August  10,  in  com- 
memomtion  of  the  capture  of  the  Tnileriea.  The  fever  of 
the  Revolution  had  attacked  every  mind,  and  money,  since 
it  was  quickly  made,  was  quickly  squandered.  The  republican 
costume  now  began  to  come  into  fashion.  Since  breeches  were 
unpatriotic  and  the  loose  trouaerB  of  the  aans-culottes  un- 
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the  JancUes   who   could   afford  it  wore  a  com^ 

wccn  breeches  and  trousers  ia  the  long  tight 
nHc  popularity  spread  to  distant  countries.  For 
led  the  uiistresa  of  the  fashions  of  Europe.  Every 
e  of  i)atriotism  and  republicanism  was  introduced 
itiiifj  days ;  the  very  pi aj'ing- cards  were  oo  longer 

kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  but  with  liberties, 
lul  fraternities  of  the  different  suits.     The  gaiety 

is  attested  in  the  numerous  reports,  which  have 
ied,i  of  the  staff  of  spies  established  in  Paris  by 
[lister  of  the  Interior.  These  men  were  present  at 
ng,  cafe,  and  restaurant,  and  at  all  the  dances  and 
■aid  wliut  there  was  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  it  is 
ihiiig  to  see  how  small  a  space  political  matters  fill 
lifts.  With  regard  to  individuals,  many  an  argu- 
i.iid  ;  tights  ai-B  reported  in  the  Palais-Royal,  now 
iilais-Kgiilit^,  between  the  young  men  who  declared 
,^  a  traitur  to  the  country,  and  those  who  defended 
use  excitement  is  reported  on  the  questions  whether 
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the  rebels  of  the  north  and  south  would  cooihino  with  the  rebels 
in  La  Vendue  and  the  Vivarais  for  the  capture  of  Paris. 
The  news  which  created  most  interest  related  to  the  arrest 
of  Brissot  on  June  10  at  Moulins,  and  the  daring  escapes  of 
Potion,  Lanjuinaia,  Louvet,  and  Giiadet,  and,  on  the  inotion  of 
Ohasles,  the  rest  of  the  Girondin  prisoners,  including  Vcrgniaud, 
who  could  have  escaped  and  would  not  take  the  opportunity,* 
were  ordered  to  the  Abbaye  on  July  24,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Luxembourg  on  July  26.  But  all  the  excitement  about  the 
Girondin  deputies  was  thrown  into  the  shado  by  the  rumour 
which  rang  through  Paris  with  terrible  significance,  that 
Marat  had  been  murdered  by  a  young  girl,  the  supposed 
emissary  of  the  escaped  Girondins. 

The  Ami  du  Peuple  had  been  conBned  to  his  house  in  the 
Kue  des  Cordelici's  by  a  severe  skin-disease,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Convention  since 
June  8.  His  health  was  so  very  bad  that,  in  spite  of  the 
loving  care  of  Simonne  £vrard,  whom  he  had  married,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  "before  Heaven,"  he  was  gradually 
sinking,  and  could  only  find  relief  by  sitting  in  a  hot  bath. 
He  had  been  unable  to  publish  his  journal  with  his  usual 
punctuality,  and  had  received  the  condolences  of  a  deputation 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  on  his  state  of  health.  His  last  public 
act  in  the  Convention  had  been  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of 
Bucos,  Lanthenas,  and  Cusaulx,  and  he  knew  as  a  medical 
man  that  his  end  was  fast  approaching.  The  fact  of  bis  dy^ng 
condition,  however,  was  not  known  in  the  departments,  and 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Mountain.  As  has 
been  said,  his  influence  had  never  been  great  in  the  Conven>  | 
tion,  and  his  had  state  of  health  made  it  slighter  than  ever.  \ 
Yet  his  bitter  taunts  in  former  days  had  exasperated  the 
Girondios  more  than  the  serious  attacks  of  their  more  deter- 
mined enemies,  and  they  hated  him  with  a  bitter  hatred 
This  hatred  exhaled  in  the  conversation  of  the  escaped 
Girondin  deputies  at  Caen,  and  a  young  girl  was  excited  by 
it  to  ft  desire  to  murder  their  enemy.  Marie  Anne  Charlotte 
>  Votol'i  ftrspiiaad,  toL  ii. 


OiariotU 


y  d*ArRiODt.  a  desocnduit  of  the  (treat  dratnnttst 
was  bom  in  1768.  and  was  thererore  twenty-five 
iDct  tbc^  eacafted  GiKnidJiw  at  Caco.  She  had 
ight  up  in  much  Um  MUn«  manner  as  Madjune 
horn  she  resembled  in  man^  ways,  and  hod  made 
her  favourite  author.  Many  lovers  hare  been  attrt- 
her.  from  the  Comte  de  Bclznnce,  murdered  at  Caen 
a  1789.*  to  Barbaroax,  the  Girondin  leader;  hat  tb« 
;stig&tor  of  the  subject  has  Bncocssfully  dtsprovvd  all 
mis,  and  ha.^  shovn  nearly  with  certainty  that  sh« 
ve  with  Charles  Henty  BotigOD-Longraiti,  an  avocai 
a  of  Caen,  who  had  be«n  elected  procureur-g^Q«ral- 
(he  CalvaiJos  in  1792,*  and  woa  a  federaltxt.  Sba 
on  when  the  Girondin  deputies  took  U[>  their  abode 
thnaght  it  would  be  a  nohle  dei^l  to  murder  th« 
1  she  heard  them  abuse  the  tnot^t.  She  dedded  to 
is  without  informing  any  one  of  her  purpose,  and 
letter  of  introduction  from  Barbarous  to  hia  friead 
itriot,  the  deputy  Lauze-Deperret.     On  arriving  ut.  J 
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kind  heart  will  not  be  insensible,  and  to  have  a  right  to 
your  justice,"  Thia  touching  letter  had  its  effect.  When 
Charlotte  Coi-day  called  in  the  evening,  Marat,  sitting  in  his 
bath,  as  he  waa  as  usual,  ordered  her  to  be  admitted,  and 
while  he  waa  writing  down  the  names  of  the  deputies  at 
Caen,  she  stabbed  him  in  the  throat  without  speaking  a  word, 
and  after  one  cry  to  Simonne  Evrard  for  assistance,  he  died. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  the  murder  of  Marat,  Charlotte 
Corday  has  been  treated  as  a  martyr;  she  was  really  guilty 
of  a  most  cold-blooded  murder,  which  was  productive  of  good  \ 
to  no  one.  Her  conduct  shows  to  what  a  pitch  of  exaltation  I 
the  words  of  the  Oirondins  could  excite  individuals;  if  not 
guilty  of  murder  themselves,  they  certainly  were  the  cause  of 
this  assassination.  It  was  absolutely  useless;  Marat's  im- 
portance belonged  to  the  years  1789,  1790,  1791,  and  1792, 
during  which  his  opinions  and  actions  have  been  studied  ;  in 
1793  his  influence  had  diminished,  and  in  July,  1793,  he  was 
dying.  He,  like  his  murderess,  had  had  his  mind  affected  by 
the  Bevolutioo.  The  excitement  of  the  times  and  the  perse- 
cution he  had  sufiered  had  affected  him  with  what  may  be 
called  revolutionary  madness,  and  it  must  have  required  a  { 
strong  mind  not  to  be  afiected  in  those  days  of  crisis.  She 
was  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  found  guilty,  and 
executed,  on  July  17, 1793,  and  was  three  months  later  followed 
to  the  guillotine  by  Adam  Lux,  a  young  deputy  for  Mayence, 
who  openly  declared  bis  admiration  for  her  deed  With  such 
events  happening  around  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Parisians  did  not  listen  with  bo  much  interest  as  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  the  news  from 
the  frontieiB,  serious  as  it  was. 

Auguste  de  Dampierre,  a  ci-devant  marquis,  who  had 
served  in  the  royal  army,  succeeded  Dumouriez  after  his  dcser* 
tion,  as  senior  general  of  division,  in  the  command -in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  North  and  of  the  Ardennes.  He 
attempted  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Austrians,  under  the 
Prince  of  Coburg,  and  of  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  united  their  armies  and  formed  the  blockade 
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of  Cond6.  Dampierre  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  on  May  8, 
and  before  Cnstine,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
could  arrive  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  the  English  had 
stormed  the  French  entrenched  camp  at  Famars,  and  the  allies 
had  laid  siege  to  Valenciennes.  Cond^  capitulated  on  July  10, 
but  Valenciennes,^  under  General  Ferrand,  resisted  forty-three 
days  of  bombardment,  and  did  not  suirender  until  July  28. 
KUmaine,  a  cadet  of  a  noble  Irish  family,  who  had  served 
through  the  American  War  of  Independence  in  the  Hussars 
of  Lauzun,  succeeded  Custine  in  the  command-in-chief,  when 
that  general  was  arrested.  He  was  unable  to  meet  the  invaders 
in  the  field,  and  it  was  only  a  serious  dispute  between  the 
Prince  of  Coburg  and  the  Duke  of  York  which  prevented 
the  allied  army  from  marching  directly  upon  Paris.  After  the 
capture  of  Valenciennes,  the  Duke  of  York  wished  that  the 
allied  army  should  turn  towards  Dunkirk,  which  the  English 
ministry  desired  to  hold  in  order  to  have  some  good  port  at 
which  to  land  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  The  Prince  of 
Coburg  refused,  and  the  two  armies  separated,  the  Austrians 
to  besiege  Le  Quesnoy,  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  besiege 
Dunkirk  with  his  mixed  force  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Hanoverians.  Dunkirk  was  very  ably  defended  by  Souham, 
who  had  Hoche  under  him,  and  Berlier  and  TruUard  as 
deputies  on  mission,  and  by  cutting  the  dykes  they  prevented 
the  enemy  from  getting  near  the  city.  The  Duke  of  York 
divided  his  troops  into  three  distinct  bodies :  the  besieging  army 
under  himself,  a  covering  array  under  General  Freytag,  and  the 
Dutch  troops  encamped  at  Menin  under  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  siege  was  formed  on  August  24,  and  at  that  moment 
Carnot  had  just  entered  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
He  at  once  superseded  Kilmaine  by  General  Houchard  from 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  ordered  him  to  collect  all  his 
available  soldiers  in  front  of  Dunkirk.     Carnot  then  requisi- 

*  See  Lt  SUge  de  Valenciennes ,  by  J.  N.  B^cays-Ferrand  (Paris :  1805)  ; 
an  interesting  MS.  criticizing  this  work,  by  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  in 
the  author's  possession  ;  and  a  brochure^  SUge  de  Valenciennes  en  1793, 
published  at  Valenciennes,  1883. 
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tioned  every  horse  that  could  be  found,  and,  mounting  on 
them  the  be^t  troops  of  the  armies  of  the  AvdcDacB  and  the 
Moselle,  concentrated  a  very  large  force  against  the  English 
army.  On  September  6  Houehard  led  an  attack  against  the 
position  of  General  Freytag  at  the  little  village  of  Hond- 
schoten.  The  French  fought  n^ell,  for  in  Camot  they  knew  that 
tliey  had  a  minister  who  could  perceive  military  merit  at  a 
glance,  and  had  power  to  reward  it  on  the  spot.  Freytag  was 
driven  from  Hondachotcn,  and  Delbiel  and  Levasseur,  the 
deputies  on  mission,  publicly  degraded  two  adjutants,  and  pro- 
moted many  young  officers  on  their  own  responsibility.  With 
such  vigorous  organizers  of  victory  at  his  side,  Houehard 
stormed  the  camp  of  Fumes  on  September  8,  and  that  of 
Menin  on  September  13,  and  after  these  defeats  the  Duke  of 
York  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  to  retreat 
rapidly  towards  the  Prince  of  Coburg.  But  before  he  joined 
Coburg  a  very  similar  series  of  operations  to  those  of 
Houehard  had  taken  place  under  the  direction  of  General 
Jourdan.  Camot  had  been  dissatisfied  with  Bouchard  for 
not  following  up  bis  victories,  and  had  perceived  the  merits 
of  Jourdan ;  and  on  September  22  he  gave  the  latter,  a  veteran 
soldier  of  the  American  war,  the  command-in-chie£  Exactly 
the  same  plan  was  followed.  Carnot  brought  up  by  forced 
requisitions  all  the  troops  that  could  be  mustered  from  the 
victorious  army,  against  the  Au3trians  who  were  besieging 
Uaubeoge ;  and  nnder  his  inspiration  in  his  presence  Jourdan 
defeated  Clerfayt  at  Wattignies,  on  October  15,  after  which 
the  Fiince  of  Coburg  retired  Eicross  the  frontier,  and  eventually 
joined  the  Duke  of  York  in  Bel^um. 

The  operations  of  the  other  armies  have  not  as  much 
importance  as  those  upon  the  north-eastem  frontier,  where  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  French  were  from  June  to  August 
experiencing  a  long  series  of  repulses  and  defeats,  which  they 
revenged  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  On  the 
Khine  the  great  event  was  the   siege   of  Mayence.'     When 

'  See  particularly  a  Kiiea  of  uticlea  by  F^lii  Bouvier  on  the  uego  of 
HAyenee  in  La  iUvdulioti/raiifaite,  September,  1882,  to  Febniuj,  1883. 


Defence  of  Mayence. 


[CilAP. 


ctired  from  Germany  lie  left  22,000  men  to  garrison 

(ler  the  cominand  of  various  generala,  of  whom 

inons  were  Aubert-Dubayet,  Doyr6,  Kleber,  and 

Ide  la  Place,  with  two  deputies  on  mission,  Merlin  of 

I'  and  Ri-wbeU ;  but  he  hod  left  insutBcient  provisioiu, 

Tissians  Confidently  expected  a  short  siege  and  an 

f.st.     lliiwcver,  the  courage  of  the  two  deputies  on 

-liircd  the  raw  young  volunteers  who  formed  the 

1?  garrison,  and  the  defence  of  Mayence  is  famous  ID 

)■  of  sieges.    For  a  month  the  soldiers  were  kept  on 

s,  but  they  expected  speedy  relief  either  from  Gener^ 

\  de  Btauharuais,  the  ex-Constituant,  who  had  suo- 

tine  iti  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  or 

al  Houcliaid  and  the  army  of  tlie  Moselle,     They 

.aiii ;  and  after  every  animal  in  the  city,  down  to 

its,  had  been  eaten,  and  after  the  gallantry  of  the 

ublicau.'j  had  impressed  the  Prussians  so  much  that 

.rals  and  the  French  deputies  mutually  re- 

licli   other,  ilavence  surrendered  on  July 
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command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  covered  the  siege  of  Lyons 
and  kept  the  Sardiniana  in  check,  while  Bmnet,  who  suc- 
ceeded Biron  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  May, 
1793,  la  chiefly  known  for  his  quarrel  with  the  deputy  on 
mission,  Frei-on.  It  so  happened  that  Freron  had  been  sent 
to  the  south-east  of  France  for  recruiting  purposes  only,  and 
Srunet  therefore  refused  to  recognize  him  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  with  his  army,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
himself  quite  independent,  since,  owing  to  the  arrest  of  Pierre 
Bailie  and  Beauvais  at  Toulon  and  the  absence  of  Beapinassy, 
only  one  deputy,  Paul  Barras,  remaned  accredited  to  the 
army,  and  the  Convention  had  decreed  that  the  authority  of 
two  was  necessary  to  control  the  generals-in-chief.  The 
struggle  ended  by  the  supersession  and  arrest  of  Brunet  od 
August  8,  and  the  appointment  of  Dumerhion  in  his  place. 

In  Spain  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  had  been  under 
the  command  of  the  former  Girondin  minister,  Servan,  since 
the  month  of  October,  1792,  waa  divided  into  two  armies  in 
April,  1793 — -those  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Pyrenees. 
That  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  was  extremely  weak  in  men,  and 
was  also  weakened  by  perpetual  changes  of  generals ;  so  that 
during  the  summer  of  1793  the  Spanish  general,  Don  Ricardus 
de  Castillo,  assisted  by  a  Portuguese  army  under  General 
Jcfto  Forbea-Skelater,^  had  occupied  the  whole  of  Roussillon, 
except  Uie  capital,  Perpignan.  Here  again,  chieily  owing  to 
the  influence^f  the  deputies  on  mission,  Generals  Barbantane, 
B^obert,  and  D'Aouat  began  to  recover  the  province  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  to  expel  the  invaders.  The  army 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees  did  not  see  flo  much  fighting  as  that 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Servan,  as  a  Girondin,  was  recalled 
in  July,  and  his  successors  were  none  of  them  able  to  carry 
out  any  military  opeiations  of  importance,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  too  much  occupied  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  army  in  the  west. 

'  For  the  serTJcea  of  this  umf ,  and  the  general  effeot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Portugal,  see  SimSo  Joatf  da  Liu  Soriano's  Hidoria  da  Qwerra 
eM  et  do  atabtUcimento  do  goruno  foriamtnbtr  cm  PorUtgdt,  voL  i 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  events  on  the  frontiers  in  the 
Bummer  of  1793  were  everywhere  disastrous  to  France; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  autumn  months  of  September 
and  October  the  balance  was  restored.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  attribute  this  improvement  in  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Paris.  The  spring 
and  summer  of  1793  were  occupied  by  the  quarrels  between 
the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins,  which  naturally  weakened 
the  executive;  and  it  will  be  shown  later  that  these  very 
disasters  on  the  frontiers,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  administrative  reforms  in  Paris, 
and  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  immense  powers  which  were 
given  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  first  results 
of  these  extreme  powers  being  granted  were  the  victories  of 
Hondschoten  and  Wattignies,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Camot 
with  the  army  of  the  North,  and  the  appointment  in  rapid 
succession  to  important  commands  of  such  great  generals  as 
Jourdan,  Pichegru,  Hoche,  Mass^na,  Dagobert,  and  Dugommier. 

Bat  it  was  not  only  the  events  on  the  frontiers  which 
caused  the  grant  of  unlimited  power  to  the  Great  Committee, 
for  appearances  in  the  interior  of  France  were  quite  as 
threatening,  and  the  most  experienced  judges  might  well  have 
assumed  that  a  great  civil  war  was  imminent  From  two 
main  sources  was  civil  war  approaching — from  the  Vend^an 
rebellion,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  cities.  The  two  move- 
ments had  very  different  origins  and  very  different  results. 
The  Venddan  movement  was  the  spontaneous  rebellion  of ^ 
whole  agricultural  district;  peasants,  villagers,  gamekeepers, 
priests,  and  gentlemen  all  alike  took  arms,  and  a  gallant  fight 
they  made  against  overwhelming  odds.  Very  different  indeed 
was  the  insurrection  of  the  cities,  which  became  manifest  after 
the  evei.ts  of  June  2.  It  was  essentially  a  city  movement. 
Lyons,  to  mention  the  city  which  opposed  the  greatest  re- 
sistance to  the  Convention,  was  quite  unable  to  obtain  any 
assistance  from  the  districts  round  it.  The  peasants  of  the 
Lyonnais,  nay,  even  the  peasants  of  Dauphind  and  Auvergne, 
remembered  the  remorseless  cruelty  with  which  the  National 
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Guard  of  Lyona,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Muscadins,  had 
marched  out  from  ^e  city  walls,  and  hung  and  shot  them 
-when  they  were  burning  their  masters'  chateaux  in  the  summer 
of  1789.*  The  feud  between  the  peasants  and  the  citizens 
prevented  the  federalist  movement,  which  originated  in  the 
opposition  of  several  provincial  towns  to  the  coup  ^etai,  of 
June  2,  from  obtaining  any  large  amount  of  support ;  and  the 
weakness  of  the  rising  of  isolated  cities  clearly  appears,  when 
the  Bucceas  of  the  Venddan  movement  and  the  failure  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  cities  are  contrasted. 

The  movement  which  is  known  as  the  Vend^n  rebellion,' 
and  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  highest  motives  of 
religion  and  loyalty,  was  really  by  no  means  so  romantic  aa 
it  has  generally  been  represented.  The  excitement  in  the 
departments  formed  out  of  the  old  provinces  of  Brittany, 
Anjou,  and  Poitou  caused  by  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy 
was  not  greater  than  it  had  been  iu  other  districts  of  France ; 
but  the  clergy  in  these  provinces  were  far  more  unanimous  in 
refusing  to  take  the  oath,  and  therefore  it  was  less  possible 
for  the  constitutional  bishops  of  these  departments  to  find 
substitutes  for  the  former  clergy.  Very  much  also  bos  often 
been  said  of  the  affection  felt  by  the  peasants  of  these 
provinces  for  their  lords,  and  the  way  in  which  they  followed 
them  during  this  rebellion  against  the  Convention ;  but  careful 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  rebellion  shows  that  it  was 
not  imtil  the  populace  had  gained  some  success  by  themselves, 
under  their  own  leaders,  that  the  gentry  of  Poitou  came  to  the 
front  to  lead  the  peasants.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
religious  and  political  reasons  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 

'  Tol  i.  p.  182. 

*  There  ii  a  vast  literatim  on  the  lubject  of  the  rebellion  in  La 
Vendue,  and  it  ia  impoaiibla  here  to  refer  to  all  the  valuable  works 
published  in  recent  yean  on  this  lubjact ;  but  special  reference  may  be 
made  for  theii  hiitorical  value  to  Lallie'a  Lt  Dittriti  de  Madvand  (Paris : 
1669}  ;  Let  Gaerra  dt  La  VaidU,  by  A.  Duchatellier  (Paris  :  1876) ; 
Lescure's  Mfrmoires  mr  La  VendU  (Paris  :  1884) ;  and  the  numerous 
Talii»bla  worki  <d  MM.  Qnemau  d«  Lunarie,  Desbnmfant,  and  Ouatava 
Bold. 
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fetcllion.     Brittany,  Anjon,  and  Poitou  had  lieanl 

of  the  events  of  August  10  in  Paris  without  dia- 
Q,  and  the  peasante  would  probably  have  allowed 

go  on  in  their  regular  course,  but  for  the  decn^ft  of 
S+j  by  which  300,000  men  were  to  be  raised  for  the 
e  frontiers,  and  by  which  also,  if  sufficient  volunl«o» 
esent  themselves  in  every  village,  consci-iption  waa 
rted  to.  Sunday,  March  10,  was  tliR  day  fixed  fiw 
ig  of  these  new  conscripts,  and  on  that  very  day  tha' 
n  tuany  villages  rose  against  the  republican  com- 

who  were  sent  to  superintend  the  drawing  of  bfao 
lonie  places  murder  was  committed  by  the  peasants, 
b  the  little  town  of  Machccoul,  on  the  borders  of 
[lero  an  es-Constitiiant,  named  Maupassant,  was 
nbe  iuhahitanta.'  The  attempt  to  enforce  the  con- 
in  March  10  was  followed  by  a  general  rising  among 
nts  of  the  five  departments  of  Brittany,  and  th» 
Jiem  departments   of  Anjou  and  Poitou.     In  th» 

the  movement  resembled  that  of  ITS!),  for  castles 


I 
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depaties  on  miaaion  were  able  to  assert  that  the  five  depart- 
ments of  Brittany  had  been  pacified,  and  that  the  rebellion 
was  now  confined  to  the  three  departments  of  the  Loire- 
InKrienre,  Deux-S^vrea,  and  La  Vendue.  The  speed  with 
which  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Brittany  had  been  quieted  made 
the  deputies  confident  that  equal  success  would  attend  their 
efibrta  in  Anjou.  General  Beysser  was  ordered  to  Kantes, 
and  collected  together  there  a  large  force  of  regulars,  national 
gnarda,  and  volunteers,  with  which  to  settle  the  country.  The 
most  disturbed  district  he  found  to  be  that  of  the  Pays  de 
^tz,  of  which  the  capital  was  the  little  town  of  Machecoul. 
Here  the  rebel  peasants  bad  been  completely  successful,  and 
in  the  town  of  Machecoul  a  villain  of  the  stamp  of  Jourdan 
Coupe-tSte  had  established  himself  as  ringleader.  This  man, 
Tlen^  Francois  Souchu,  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  now  occupied 
himself  in  murdering  the  various  republican  officers  and  com- 
missioners who  were  brought  into  Machecoul  by  the  peasants. 
All  were  executed ;  and  one  massacre  on  April  3  deserves 
special  mention,  in  which  fifty-eight  unhappy  prisoners  were 
shot  down,  and  many  buried  alive  without  the  walls.^  Three 
days  after  this  massacre.  General  Beysser  occupied  Machecoul, 
and  Souchu  tmd  many  others  were  executed. 

It  will  he  seen,  then,  that  the  first  phase  of  the  Vend^an 
disturbances  lasted  hut  a  very  short  time,  and  that  they  were 
everywhere  easily  put  down.  But  the  cold-blooded  murders 
of  Souchu,  and  the  severe  retaliation  of  Beysser,  had  impai-ted 
5  feeling  of  bitterness  to  the  struggle  in  the  noriJi  of  La 
Yend^,  and  the  peasants  were  not  unwilling  to  rebel  once 
more.  Accordingly,  a^r  the  Easter  festivities,  armed  bands 
of  peasants  in  search  of  plunder  and  murder  were  again  in 
arms  under  their  self-elected  leaders,  Cathelineau  the  postilion, 
Stofflet  the  gamekeeper,  and  Godin  the  barber;  and  for  the 
first  time  some  gentlemen  of  the  district  also  appeared  amongst 
them,  such  as  MM.  D'£lb4e,  Bonchamps,  and  Lescure.  The 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  La  Vendue  had  always  been  par- 
ticularly loyal  to  Church  and  king,  for  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
See  £«  2>ulriet  d«  JfocAceouf,  by  A.  LaUid,  pp.  375,  370.    Puia:  1869. 
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to  live  much  at  Paris,  and  therefore  formeil  i 
k1  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  royalty  and  religi 
ich  at  tlieir  country  chateaux,  thny  became  j 
ill  known  to  their  dependants,  and,  if  not  alwayi 
ndlorda,  they  were  well  known  by  character  t 
J  to  their  tenants.  For  aomo  time  they  i 
I  leadernhiji  with  the  eelf-elected  captains  of  thl 
.nd,  after  taking  the  field  at  the  end  of  April,  { 
y  General  Beysser,  they  obtained  a  real  i 
ral  Quetincau  at  Thouars.  It  was  during  the  L 
kt  that  the  most  popular  hero  of  the  Vend6i 
Henri  de  la  Rochejactiuelein,^  a  lad  of  eighteen,  first 
elf  conspicuous.  The  victory  of  Thonars  convinced 
nen  at  Paris  that  the  Vend^n  rebellion  of  the  end 
ras  more  important  than  the  different  risings  which 
red  during  the  month  of  March,  and  accordingly, 
bon  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  eleven  armies 
ipublic,  two  of  them,  those  of  the  coasts  of  La 
md  of  the  coasts   of  Brest,   were  intended  to  be 
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formally  elected  tiheir  commander-in-chief,  and  proclaimed 
Lonis  XVII.,  the  little  prisoner  of  the  Temple,  aa  king  of 
France,  and  in  conjunction  with  Charette,  who  commanded  in 
Lower  Foiton,  he  advanced  on  June  29  to  Nantes,  which  was 
actually  taken  and  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  when 
CatheUneau,  kneeling  down  in  the  chief  square  to  return 
thanks,  waa  shot  dead  from  an  attic,  and  his  men  fled  in  a 
pania  The  repxilse  from  Nantes  disheartened  the  Vend6ana, 
and  the  arrival  of  Westermana  brought  about  a  new  era  in 
the  war.  He  drove  the  peasants  headlong  before  him  at  first, 
and  took  Ch&tnioD,  from  which  place  he  was  soon  expelled 
with  severe  loss  on  July  6.  Terrible  cruelties  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  revolted  peasants  ever  since  the  execution  of 
Soucho,  No  quarter  was  given  to  the  republican  troops,  or 
"  Blues,"  as  they  were  called ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Wester* 
mann's  Germans  and  Swiss  behaved  with  equal  ferocity 
l^unst  the  "  Whites,"  Westermann  was  suspended  by  Bourdon 
of  the  Oise  and  Qoupilleau  de  Fontenay,  the  representatives 
on  mission,  for  his  defeat  at  Ch&tillon  and  his  ruthless  conduct 
to  his  opponents,  and  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention ; 
hut  Bar^,  on  behalf  of  the  Committed  of  Public  Sarcty,  in  a 
long  report  declared  that  cruelty  must  be  met  by  cruelty,  and 
recommended  that  terror  abould  be  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  insurgent  districts. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  then  altered  its  military 
systein  for  the  worse.  It  was  afraid  to  employ  ci-devant 
nobles  and  former  royal  officers  in  this  civil  war,  and  began 
to  suspect  the  old  and  tried  soldiers  who  were  at  present  at 
the  head  of  the  republican  armies  in  La  Vend^  On  July  11 
it  superseded  Biron  and  appointed  to  bis  command  a  Paris 
goldsmith  named  Bossigool,  who  had  been  one  of  the  secret 
Insurrectionary  Committee  which  prepared  the  lising  of 
June  20,^  1792,  and  a  prominent  leader  under  Hanriot  on 
June  2,  1793.  Rossignol  formed  bis  statf  of  nome  leading  Paris 
radicals,  including  the  printer  Momoro  and  the  low  comedian 
Qrommont;  and  with  a  staff  composed  of  such  unwarlike 
1  Vol.  U.  p.  84 
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,  he  arrived  in  camp  the  day  after  General  Tancq 
\ictf)ry  over  the  Ven(t<^aii9 at  Lu^on.     The  deputies 

Bounlun  uf  the  Oiao  and  Goupilleau  de  Fontenay, 
^]ifiidi.'d  the   new  general,  and   Buurbotte,  one  of 
_rut.'s,  went  further  and  forbade  the  troops  to  obey 

The  wratli  of  the  Commune  of  Pari-i  at  the  newa 
avciured  goldsmith  was  not  recognized  as  a  general 
h  in  the  council-general  of  the  Commune  and  in 
iLtion;    and   after  a   long  debate   on   August  22, 
,viis  sent  back  with  flying   colours  to  do  all  the 

could  to  the  republican  army.     He  was  accom- 
this  oceasiou  by  an  equally  incompetent  general 
isin,  who,  after  serving  for  four  years  as  private 
itnent  of  Aunis,  had   made  his   living  aa  a  play- 
I'atis.  and  during  the  Revolution  his  fortune  as  a 

with  the  army  of  Dumouriez, 
■iicrida  were  not  likely   to  overcome  the  rebellion 
Av-i  will)  the  material  at  their  command;  and  it 
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Fulgent,  and  after  this  series  of  defeats,  Canclaux  retreated  to 
Nantes.  He  was  immediately  suspended,  and  both  Konsin 
and  Rossignol  were  recalled  to  Paris.  After  recruiting  at 
Kantes,  the  army  of  the  coasts  of  Brest  again  advanced,  and, 
under  the  temporary  command  of  Kyber,  the  Mayen^ais 
defeated  the  Vend^nsat  Saint- Symphorien, and  finally  at  the 
great  battle  of  Cholet  on  October  17.  In  this  battle  the  two 
ablest  Vend^an  leaders,  B'Elb^e  and  Boncbamps,  were  mortally 
wounded,  when  the  whole  rebellion  fell  to  pieces.  The  remain- 
ing insurgents  under  La  Rochejacquelein,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children,  seized  what  booty  they  could,  and  crossed 
the  Loire  into  Brittany ;  but  in  Brittany  they  found  no  help. 
Far  from  their  own  homes,  losing  men  at  every  step,  they 
reached  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel  and  attacked  the 
little  port  of  Granville,  where  they  expected  that  an  English 
fleet  might  come  to  rescue  them.  But  their  hopes  were  vain. 
They  were  repulsed  from  Qranville  by  Lecarpentier,  the 
representative  on  mission  there ;  the  Mayen9ai3  kept  close 
behind  them,  and  when,  a  month  later,  the  survivors  of  the 
Vendean  peasants,  after  numerous  defeats,  recrosscd  the  Loire 
into  their  own  country,  they  were  but  a  fragment  of  their 
former  strength,  and  their  spirit  as  well  as  their  strength  was 
utterly  broken.  This  great  republican  success  was  due 
mainly  to  the  warlike  prowess  of  the  Mayenpais,  to  their 
splendid  generals,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  deputies  on 
mission.  Just  as  Rewbell  and  Merlin  of  Thionville  had  been 
the  two  leaders  in  the  defence  of  Mayence,  so  were  they  the 
two  chief  conquerors  of  La  Vendue  in  1793.  With  them 
might  be  mentioned  many  another  deputy,  who  took  his  share 
'  in  the  fighting  as  well  as  in  the  organization  and  provisioning 
of  the  armies — Choudieu,  Bichard,  and  Bourbotte  ia  par- 
ticular ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  these  gallant  deputies  were 
not  the  men  who,  hy  ruthless  executions,  again  drove  La 
Vendue  into  insurrection  in  the  following  year.  That  task  was 
left  to  such  men  as  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of  Nantes. 

Of  a  very  different  character  to  the  Vend^an  war  was  the 
movemenl  of  the  cities  against  the  Convention,  which  followed 
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>f  the  voMii  d'etat  of  June  2.     It  was  partly  caosed 
V  of  Paris,  and  partly  by  the  inBuence  of  escaped 
Kputius;  but  in  each  city  the  movement  was  dis- 
irii1i\  iiliiiil.      All  attempts   at  barmonioua   action 

■  ■■111  fjiileJ  as  thoroughly  aa  tlio  attempts  to  raise 
■  .i!/^y  ;i;;iuiist  Paris.     The  four  princij  J  citioa 

;.  ifilist  movement  developed,  though  under 

-i;iiicL'3  and  in  different  waya,  were  Lyon^ 

lii.i.k'.iiix,  and  Caen. 
11:^'  the  pro^rosa  of  the  Revolution  had  been  watcbed 

■  last  year  with  most  intense  interest.     The  local 
lib,  umlur  the  guidance  of  a  very  upright  man,  bat 
iiwil  deiiKPcrat,  named  Clialior,  by  its  energy  had 
ll-powerful    in    the    city,  and   Chalier  was    elected 

Lyons  in  January,  17i)2.     But  his  influence  was 
■y  the  bi'uvgeoia  and  tlic  capitalists  of  the  city,  who 
.ling  governed  by  a  group  of  previously  unknown 
iVlt  tliat  because  of  their  wealth  and  numbers  tliey 
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while  occupying  themselves  in  obtaining  recruits  and  pro- 
visions for  the  army  of  the  Alps,  then  under  the  command 
of  Eellermann,  they  also  took  care  to  support  the  influence  of 
the  local  Jacubia  Club  in  the  city  itself.  These  three  deputies 
■were  succeeded  on  May  10,  1793,  by  Dubois-CrancA,  Qautier, 
Nioche,  and  Albitte,  who  had  been  appointed  representatives 
on  mission  with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  who,  on  arriving 
at  Lyons,  summoned  the  authorities,  and  ordered  them  to 
rwse  6400  men,  of  whom  1600  were  tt  go  to  La  Vendee,  and 
the  rest  to  remain  for  garrison  purposes  at  Lyons.  They  also 
demanded  that  six  milliona  of  francs  should  be  raised  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  capitalists  and  shopkeepers  of  the 
city,  and  that  a  local  committee  of  public  safety  should  be 
established.  They  then  forbade  the  distribution  of  GLrondin 
journals,  burnt  all  the  copies  that  could  be  found  in  the  city, 
and  begged  the  Convention  to  establish  a  special  Bevolu- 
tionary  Tribunal  ther&  After  thus  exasperating  the  bourgeois 
of  Lyons,  the  deputies  left  the  city  for  the  army.  On  May  29 
the  National  Quard  of  the  city,  under  the  command  of  a 
manufacturer  named  Madinier,  stormed  the  H&tel  de  Ville,and 
imprisoned  Cbalier,  the  mayor,  and  other  Jacobin  municipal 
officers.  Madinier  and  his  friends  felt  that  they  had  thrown 
away  the  scabbard,  and  when  Robert  Lindet  arrived  with  the 
news  of  the  coup  ^SUii,  of  June  2,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  city.  The  month  of  June  was  spent  in  organizing 
resistance  against  the  Convention.  An  army  was  speedily 
raised  of  10,000  men  from  the  National  Quard.  An  old  oflicer 
of  the  regular  army,  named  Perrin-Pr^oy,  a  declared  royalist, 
and  formerly  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Constitutional  Guard 
of  1791,  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  with  the  Comte  de 
Virieu,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  as 
his  assistant,  and  a  very  able  young  engineer  ofEcer,  named 
Agnel  de  Chenelette,  increased  the  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  June  arrived  Birotteau 
and  Chasset,  two  escaped  Oirondins,  who  at  once  took  the 
lead  in  the  movement,  and  headed  an  expedition  to  Saint- 
Iltienne,  where  the  deputy  on  mission,  Lesteorpl-Beauvais,  gave 
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iiiiskcts  from  the  government  factory  there  to  the 
The  Convention  was  not  going  to  allow  matters 

tlius,  ami  on  July  3  directed  the  army  of  the  Alps 

against  Lyons,  and  declared  Birotteau  and  his 
tors  to  the  country.  The  declaration  of  the  Con- 
i  met  liy  the  establishment  of  a  local  tribunal,  which 
Chalier  to  death,  and  he  was  accordingly  guillotined 
".  Dubois-0ranc6  and  Gautier,  who  were  with 
I'a  army,  at  once  borrowed  from  him  4S00   men. 

cavalry  and  twelve  guns,  and,  ordering  him  to 
(iperationa,  they  advanced  to  besiege  the  city.     In 

of  August,  they  resolved  to  change  the  blockade 
ibardmciit,  and  their  resolution  brought  about  a 
e  in  the  motives  of  the  defenders  of  Lyons.  Instead 
ig  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Birotteau  and 
d  the  federalist  republicans,  the  policy  of  Perrin- 
uu,  and  the  many  other  royalists,  who  had  fled  to 

sjifetj-,'  prevailed,   and   secret  negotiations   were 
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self  escaped ;  and  in  the  same  evening  the  republican  army 
entered  Lyons.  The  Convention  determined  that  an  example 
should  be  made  of  the  wealthy  city  which  called  Itself  the 
second  city  of  France,  and  on  October  12  it  decreed  that  Lyons 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  its  name  changed  to  Commune- 
Afiranchie.  On  returning  from  their  mission,  Dubois-Cranc^ 
and  Qautier  were  arrested,  but  released  in  a  few  days,  while 
Couthon  and  Maignet  were  succeeded  by  Oollot  d'Herbois 
Foucb^  and  La  Porte,  who  were  to  inflict  a  terrible  punish- 
ment on  the  unhappy  city. 

The  resistance  of  Marseilles  *  was  not  so  long  or  so  intrepid 
u  that  of  Lyons,  because  the  Jacobin  element  was  originally 
larger  and  stronger  there ;  it  was  purely  federalist,  due  solely 
to  the  influence  of  the  Oirondins,  and  in  no  way  covered 
royalist  designs.  At  the  end  of  May  the  people  of  Marseilles, 
influenced  by  their  National  Guard,'  and  still  more  by  their 
favourite  Bebecqui,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Barbaroux, 
and  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Convention  on  April  9, 
expelled  Moyse  Bayle  and  Boiseet,  the  deputies  on  missiont 
from  the  city.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the  ctntp  dl'^M  of 
June  %  and  the  arrest  of  the  Oirondins,  the  Marseillais,  under 
Kebecqui's  influence,  elected  a  central  committee  and  formed 
a  battalion  of  volunteers,  who  were  to  march  to  Boui^s,  and, 
when  joined  by  battalions  from  other  cities,  to  advance  on 
Paris.  The  central  committee  then  seized  B6  €md  Antibool, 
two  deputies  on  their  way  to  fulfil  a  special  mission  in  Corsica, 
and  imprieoned  them.  The  Convention  was  no  more  inclined 
to  negotiate  with  Marseilles  than  with  Lyons ;  Carteauz  was 
detached  with  a  force  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  ordered 
to  ose  the  greatest  exertions  to  prevent  the  insurgents  of 
Marseilles  from  joining  those  of  Lyons.  Fortunately  for  the 
Convention,  Carteaux  was  an  able  general,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  most  energetic  representative  on  mission,  Antoine 
Louis  Albilte,  while  the  Marseillais  leaders  talked  too  mach  to 

1  Fabre'i  Huto>r«  de  MarttHU,  roL  ii  pp.  489-619 ;  Boodin's  SiHoin 
it  MarteUlt,  pp.  510-520. 

>  Oq  tb«  ohanctet  of  the  Natiotul  Qiutid  of  Uaneillw,  sea  vol,  i, 
p.  iac 
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:;our.  Ho  quickly  drove  the  Marseilkig  volnnteers 
Tion  jind  the  little  town  o£  Pont- Saint- Esprit,  de- 
1  at  Cadeiiet,  where  their  geneial.  the  Chevalier  of 
ourette,  was  killed,  and  then  advanced  in  force 
e  city.  Among  the  troops  Carteaus  collected  oa 
tlic  smith  was  a  regiment  of  artillery,  formerly  the 
.r  La  Fere,  in  which  an  officer  of  moat  determined 
nelivities  was  sei-ving,  a  yonng  Corsican  named 
liumaparte,  who  had  played  a  leading  part  in  the 

Corsica  in  1789,*  and  had  been  an  unsuccessful 
n  the  previous  year  for  the  office  of  commandant 
ional  Guard  of  Ajaccio.  On  August  19  Carteaux 
larseiliais  volunteere  out  of  Salon,  and  on  the  23rd 
i  before  Marseilles  itself.  The  Jacobins,  who  were 
■ims,  now  determined  to  treat  with  the  general  of 
itiun,  and  the  bourgeois  felt  no  desire  to  have  their 
oyed  by  a  bombardment,  such  as  was  destroying 
.  that  when  the  regular  troops  in  the  city  crossed 

liannprs   dying  and    drums    heating,    to    General 
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uid  establishing  a  Committee  of  Ftiblic  Safety  to  sit  en  "per- 
Tnanence.  This  committee  sent  representatives  all  over  France, 
complaining  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  June  2,  and  requesting  that 
every  city  which  disapproved  of  it  would  raise  a  battalion 
of  volanteers  and  send  it  to  Bourges,  whence  a  regular  advance 
should  be  made  upon  Paria  Many  cities,  such  as  Marseilles 
and  Limoges,  consented,  but  few  of  them  took  any  steps  to 
raise  their  volunteers,  much  less  to  send  them  to  Bourges.  The 
Bordelaia  proudly  imagined  they  were  leading  a  great  popular" 
movement;  but  they  themselves  did  not  despatch  a  single 
volnnteer  from  their  city.  The  Convention  were,  after  the 
erenta  of  June  2,  inclined  to  appease  the  natural  resentment 
of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaus,  and  sent  Mathieu  and  Treilhard  to 
try  and  oondliate  the  city.  These  two  deputies  were  able  to 
reach  P^rigueux,  but  not  allowed  to  go  any  farther.  The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Pacy,  and  the  absence  of  their  favourite 
leaders,  Vei^taud,  Quadet,  and  Gensonne  seemed  to  paralyze 
the  federalists  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  local  committee  quietly 
dissolved  itself  on  August  2.  The  Convention  was  now 
triamphant,  and  no  longer  desired  to  temporize,  and  on 
August  6  it  declared  the  committee  and  all  connected  with  it 
outlaws.  On  the  I9th  two  deputies  on  mission,  Baudot  and 
Ysabeau,  entered  Bordeaux,  and  were  immediately  hooted  out 
of  the  city,  which  the  Convention  then  determined  to  blockade. 
When  it  was  too  late  to  make  an  effective  defence,  five  escaped 
Qirondin  deputies,  Bucbastel,  Meillan,  Bergoeing,  Salle,  and 
Oussy,  arrived  at  Bordeaux;  and  almost  on  the  same  day 
General  Bnine  encamped  in  front  of  the  city.  As  at  Mar- 
seilles, the  Jacobins  now  became  noi^,  and  the  bourgeois,  in 
fear  for  their  pro[>erty,  decided  to  make  do  resistance,  so  tliat 
Tallien,  Ysabeau,  Baudot,  and  Chaudron-Roussau  entei'ed  the 
city  quietly  on  October  16,  and  at  once  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Revolutionary  Commission,  and  changed  the  name 
of  the  Gironde  to  Bec-d'Ambfes. 

The  federalist  risings  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux 
were  paralyzed  by  the  want  of  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
by  the  aliaence  of  men  of  real  influence  as  leadei'S.     To  no 
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>f  leaders  could  the  failure  of  the  moveroeot  at 
ttributed,  for  no  leaa  tlian  scvouLcen  escaped 
Jibled  there  before  tbo  tiid  tif  July.'  They 
btractcd  to  Caen  by  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
,e  departments  of  the  Calvados  and  the  Eure  duringf 
)f  May,  fur,  as  early  as  May  2,  the  authorities  of 
lent  of  the  Calvados  had  bugun  to  raise  volunteers, 
!nt  cireulai-s  to  every  departmeut,  inviting  their 
bke  Ie\'ie^  aliio,  iii  order  to  furm  an  army  to  protect 

in  the  Convention.  On  the  news  of  the  coap 
ne  2,  the  administrators  of  the  department  of  the 
■ed  that  they  would  at  once  raise  4000  men,  and 
itrators  of  Calvados  arrested  the  two  deputies  on 
.h  the  embryo  army  of  the  coasts  of  Cherbourg, 
d   Prieur  of  the  C6te   d'Or.     The  tirst  Girondin 

anive  in  Normandy  were  Buiiob  and  Barbaroux, 
s  the  capital  of  the  bailliage  and  department  by 
»t  had  been  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
x>  the  CoQvenUon,  and  ha  naturally  attempted  to  \ 
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Girondms  were  not  men  of  sufficient  practical  energy  to  con- 
duct the  affaii's  of  a  nation.  It  has  been  asserted  that  tliey 
wasted  time  because  Madamo  Roland  from  her  prison  begged 
them  to  do  nothing.  Her  arguments  may  have  influenced 
her  lover,  Buzot;  but  surely  they  ought  not  to  have  destroyed 
the  energies  of  the  sixteen  other  deputies,  among  whom  were 
one  or  two,  notably  R.ervelegan  and  Valady,  who  were  men 
of  tried  courage.  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  even 
the  Qirondin  leaders  themselves  did  not  feel  the  confidence 
they  professed  in  tiieir  cause,  and  noticed  a  lack  of  genuine 
popniar  enthusiasoL 

They  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  experienced  general. 
F^Uz  de  Wimpfen,  on  whose  services  they  relied,  was  bom  in 
1744<,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  mar^hal-de-camp  in  the 
old  royal  army,  after  fighting  throughout  the  Seven  Tears' 
War  in  Germany,  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Jdahon,  and  in  the 
siege  of  Qibraltu*.  He  had  sat  as  deputy  for  the  noblesse  of 
bis  native  bailliage  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Military  Committee.'  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  be  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  Tliionvilie, 
and  bad  made  himself  &mous  by  his  defence  of  that  fortress 
in  1792  against  the  army  of  the  ^rnigr^,  assisted  by  some 
Prussians.*  On  the  formation  of  the  eleven  armies  in  April, 
he  bad  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
coasts  of  Cherbourg,  which  was  at  present  only  an  army  on 
paper,  but  was  intended  to  resist  any  attempt  made  by  the 
English  to  land  in  Normandy.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly 
Wimpfen  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Buzot,  and  be  now 
consented  to  act  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Norman  and 
Bi'etoa  forces  destined  to  act  against  Paris.  On  June  22  he 
practically  declared  war  ^^inst  the  Convention  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War,  Boachotte,  in  answer 
to  a  summons  to  Paris,  and  in  which  he  declared  he  would 
only  go  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  instead  of  60,000  meo,  tiie  whole  influence  of  the 
Oirondin  deputies  could  not  collect  more  than  4000  men, 
>  Vol.  i  p.  383;  ■  VoLii  p.  188L 
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Iiree  volunteer  battalions  from  the  Breton  depart- 

|llle-et-Vilaine,  Fioistfere.  and    Morbihan,  and    600 

from   the    Calvados  and    the   Eure   respectively. 

volunteers  were  collected  with   great  difficulty, 

IkTymeii  were  recruited  from  the  very  dregs  <rf 

I '  'a-n  for  a  few  francs  apiece.     This  was  disappoinfc- 

I  WinipfiTi  aud   the  Girondin  deputies,  for  tbey 

■  that  only  three  departments  of  Brittany  and  two 

,  out  of  the  ten,  would  support  them.     Of  the 

[itnmnts  <if  Normandy,  tlie  authorities  of  the  Oma 

lo-Inferieure   did   nothing,    while   those   of  tha 

litirely  refused  to  arrest  Prleur  of  the   Marne   and 

■he  deputii'S  on  mission  in  their  midst.     Even  when 

,v  volunteers  came  to  their  assistance,  the 

leputica  took  no  trouble  to  inspire  those  fow  with 

wed  them  to  march  out  of  Caen  under 

|kii<l  of  a  declared  royalist,  Comte  Joseph  de  Puisaye^ 

iitiuent  i;ave  a  pretext   for   the   Convention   to 

nmdins  were    hi 
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and  Italy,  beeame  a  marshal  of  France  under  the  Empire,  and 
was  cruelly  murdered  in  the  reaction  against  Napoleon  in  1815 
This  small  force  was  accompanied  by  Bobert  Lindet,  himself 
a  deputy  for  the  Eure,  and  by  Duroy,  as  representatives  on 
mission.  On  July  13  the  two  armies  came  into  coliision  at 
the  little  village  of  Pacy,  near  Vernon;  and  though  the 
gendarmes  ran  away  first,  the  gunners  of  Fuisaye  did  the 
same,  and  as  the  Normans  ran  away  quickest,  the  Parisians 
claimed  a  great  victory,  and  entered  Evreux  on  the  same  day 
without  having  lost  a  single  man.  Robert  Lindet  used  his 
victory  with  his  natural  moderation.  Instead  of  calling  the 
inhabitants  of  £vreux  to  account,  he  satisfied  himself  with 
obeying  an  absurd  decree  of  the  Convention,  that  Buzot'a 
bouse  should  be  pulled  down  and  the  site  sown  with  salt, 
and  in  marrying  six  virtuous  young  men  to  six  virtuous 
young  women.  This  moderate  conduct,  even  more  than  the 
engagement  of  Pacy,  caused  the  federalist  army  to  melt  away. 
The  Breton  volunteers  marched  off  to  their  own  homes. 
Wimpfen,  after  having,  according  to  Louvet,*  suggested  that 
the  defeated  federalists  should  negotiate  for  belp  from  England, 
a  suggeslioQ  which  was  indignantly  rejected,  hid  himself  in 
Bayeux,  where  he  remained  concealed  throughout  the  Terror. 
The  authorities  of  the  department  of  the  Calvados  made  pre- 
parations for  arresting  the  Girondtn  deputies,  and  at  once 
released  Frieur  of  the  C6te  d'Or  and  Romme.  The  primary 
assemblies  were  summoned  throughout  Normandy,  and  en- 
thusiastically accepted  the  Republican  Constitution  of  1703, 
devised  by  the  Convention.  Not  a  single  execution  took 
place,  and  Robert  Lindet  might  well  boast  that  he  bad  quieted 
the  most  serious  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Qirondins 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood. 

Robert  Lindet,  though  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  punish 
their  followers  and  dupeB,  yet  vigorously  pursued  the  Girondin 
deputies.  Whither  to  escape  they  knew  not.  They  were 
outlawed  by  a  decree  of  July  28,  and  in  every  quarter  the 
Convention  was  triumphant  Lanjuinais,  who  bad  only 
'  Louvet,  "iSimmn*,  ed.  Barri^e,  p.  372. 
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C;ien  a  few  houra.  Gorsas,  Delahave,  Duval,  Goadet, 
riviere    Dachastel,  Kervelecsn.  and  Mollevaut  fled 
ami  ih-L-  remaining  ten,  Petion,  Barbarous,  Buzot, 
1.-.  ilL-iilan,  Ciissy,  Lesage,  Bergceing,  and  Giroaat, 
-Diijiri.',  a  young  Norman  named  Riouffe,  Buzot's 
- .ph,  who   would   not  leave   his   mast«r,  and  six 
iiii.i-Ts.  put  on  republican  uniforms, and, pretending 
'i.a  ret'ruits  bound  fur  the  army  of  the  coasts  of 
pji!  woarily  into  Brittany.'     They  were  more  than 
L'aptari;d.  and  the  story  of  their  adventures  is  fall 
nts  of  an  esciting  romance.     Duchastel,  Bergoeing, 
lie,  ami  Cussy,  soon  left  Brittany  for   Bordeaux, 
'   arrived    too  late  to    stir   up    the   spirits   of  tbe 
i.f   the   Gironde.     A  month   later,  P4tion,  Boaot, 
LouvL-t,  Valady.  and  Guadet,  also  sailed  for  the 
met  some  of  their  former  colleagues,  who  had  pre- 
waii.ii-ring  about  in  search  of  an  asylum.     Guadet     _ 
1    protL-ct    them,  and,  since   his  father's   house  at 
'  >u  wiis  watched  day  and  night,  he  applied  to  his 
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to  the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  where  he  remained  until  the 
Terror  was  over.  Talady  waa  recognized  at  P^rigueux  on 
December  4,  and  executed  aa  an  outlaw,  without  trial,  on  the 
following  day.  Three  of  the  refugees  from  Normandy  to  the 
Ginmde  had  not  joined  the  party  at  Saint-Emilion.  Of 
them,  BergGeing  waa  hidden  in  a  grotto  at  Sointe-PrSsentine, 
near  R^ole,  where  a  serrant-maid  brought  him  food  and  drink  \^ 
while  Duchastel  and  Cussy  were  captured  in  trying  to  escape 
from  Bordeaux,  and  sent  to  Paris,  where  the  former  waa 
guillotined  on  October  31,  with  Vergniaud  and  Uie  Qirondins 
who  had  refused  to  leave  Paris,  and  the  latter  on  November  15. 
The  saddest  fate  of  all  was  that  of  the  five  who  remained 
at  Saint-Emilion.  When  forced  to  leave  the  subterranean 
grotto,  Quadet  and  Salle  were  received  into  the  house  of 
Guadet's  father,  where  they  lived  in  a  garret  under  the  roof, 
without  any  light  except  what  came  between  the  tiles,  and 
which  waa  so  low  that  they  could  not  stand  upright,  whilo 
Madame  Booquey  secured  an  asylum  for  Potion,  Barbaroux, 
and  Bozot  in  the  little  house  of  a  poor  hurdresaer  of  Saiut- 
£milion,  named  Troquart.  In  these  retreats  they  occupied 
themselves  in  writing.  Potion,  Barbaroux,  and  Buzot  wroto 
their  memoirs,'  and  Salle  occupied  himself  in  writing  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Charlotte  Corday,'  and  a  poem, 
L'EiUrie  de  Danton  awe  Enfers,*  Under  these  roo&  the  hve 
proscribed  deputies  remained  in  safety  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Terror.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  they  were 
hidden  in  the  little  town,  but  no  effort  waa  successful  in 
discovering  their  hiding-places  until  29  Prairial,  Year  II, 
(June  17,  1794).  On  that  day  certain  emissaries  of  Jullien, 
the  acting  proconsul  at  Bordeaux,  perceived  that  there  was 
room  for  a  little  garret  in  the  roof  of  the  house  of  Guadet's 
father.  They  searched  the  house  afresh,  and  discovered  the 
two  Girondins  in  their  tiny  attic.  It  was  in  the  height  of  the 
>  Vatel,  CttariotU  Corday  H  t»i  Oirondint,  vol  ii.  p.  668. 

*  See  the  edition  publithed  by  M.  Dauban  in  1S66, 

*  Vatel's  (SiariotU  Corday  et  lei  Gironditit,  vol.  iL  pp.  1-83. 

*  Danton  mix  tnfen  wm  firat  published  bj  O.  Moreau-Chaalon  in  1866. 
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■n  lonrr  trials  were  out  of  fiwliion.     The  two  frienda 
lit  lipforf  the  revolutionary  committee  of  Bordeaux 
;mf.l,  and  on  J  Messidor,  Year  II.  (June  19.  1794), 
ity  wns  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  Military 
3  Kittin;;  tliere,  and  they  were  at  once  guillotined  aS 
Jn   30  Prairial   (June    1»),  Buzot,    Barharoux,  and 
■il  of  till?  arrest  of  their  colleagues,  and  they  at  once 
Iwive  the  house  of  the  friendly  hairdresser  of  Saint- 
riiey  ninved  towards  the  Spanish  frontier,  but  near 
lipy  were  seen,  and  Barharoux  then  attempted  to 
eide  by  shonting  himself  through  the  head.     Hs 
^d  first  to  Castiilon.  where  his  wounds  were  dressed, 
>  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  identified,  and  guiUotined 
lor,  Year  11,  (June  25).     Potion  and  Buzot  escaped 
of  Barharoux  by  hiding  in  a  pine  forest ;  but  their 
broken  by  tlieir  long  sufferings  and  the  death  of 
de,  find,  in  despair,  the  oncc-adorcd  Mayor  of  Paris,^ 
cr  of  Madame  Roland,  blew  out  their  brains.     The 
e  dogs  fii,^hting  over  the  corpses  drew  attention  to 
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seeing  how  far  any  measure  or  idea  is  practicable.  Now,  the 
Girondins  were  slaves  to  ideas  of  abstract  justice,  and  Briasot 
on  one  occasion  cried  out,  when  tiie  subject  of  slavery  was 
discussed  before  him:  "Perish  our  colonies  sooner  than  that 
an  act  of  injustice  be  done  I "  Great  countries  cannot  be 
governed  by  sentimental  considerations ;  for  the  essence  of  good 
government  is  compromise,  and  sentimentalists  and  fanatics 
never  compromise.  The  greatest  mistake  which  was  made  by 
the  Girondins  as  a  party  was  the  declaration  of  war  in 
April,  1792.  Tbeit  imaginations  were  inflamed  with  the  idea 
of  carrying  liberty  to  Europe,  and,  with  their  sentimental 
vanity  and  narrow  considerations,  they  deemed  it  more 
glorious  to  free  a  world  which  had  not  asked  to  be  freed,  than 
to  spare  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
sacrifldng  themselves.  And  further,  as  is  generally  the  case 
w'th  sentimentalists,  no  Girondin  was  a  man  of  action.  They 
could  all  think,  talk,  and  write,  but  none  of  them  did  anything 
great.  When  the  Prussians  were  in  the  heart  of  France,  and 
Verdun  had  fallen,  and  Paris  was  within  their  reach,  Danton 
cried  out  for  volunteers  and  more  volunteers,  while  the 
Girondins  occupied  themselves  with  petty  squabbles.  Again, 
when,  after  the  victory  of  Jemmappes,  Dumouriez  felt  his 
weakness,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  back  through 
Belgium  by  the  Austrians  and  the  English,  Danton  at  once 
went  to  the  frontier  to  see  what  could  be  done,  but  no 
Girondin  accompanied  him.  It  is  needless  to  quote  further 
the  instances  of  Camot  in  French  Flanders,  Merlin  of  Thionville 
and  Rewbell  at  Mayence  and  in  La  Vend^,  Couthon  and 
Dubois-Cranc^  at  Lyons,  Robert  Lindet  in  Normandy,  or 
Saint-Just  at  Strasbourg.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  at  no 
critical  moment  did  any  leader  of  the  Girondins  do  any  great 
deed.  They  made  another  fatal  mistake,  which  destroyed 
any  chance  of  their  succeeding.  Sentimental  and  unpractical 
as  ever,  they  disliked  Fariu,  because  she  had  been  stained  by 
the  massacres  of  September  and  would  not  dance  to  the 
music  of  their  words,  and  their  hatred  for  Paris  led  them  at 
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encoiirarre  civil  war  at  the  moment  when  France 
iL-r  strength  to  meet  the  foreign  foes,  whom  they 
up.      Here   was   their   last  fatal   mistake,  their 
liutism.     The  people  of  the  provinces  of  France 
li^Lve  sat  ifily  by,  and  let  their  great   speakern 
■il   and   executed,  had   they  not  felt   that  there 
ijig  wanting.      They  had  no   confidence  in  theil" 
lil  they  had   no   confidence   in   their   patriotiam. 
1   of  the  Girondins  has  something  very  pathetic 
'\wy  died  imatainod  by  the  cruelty  and  the  vices 
L'liished  the  men  who  were  stronger  than  they,  and 
-111  which  they  threw  into  their  speeches  and  their 
.itea  a  sJ^llpathy  with  their  fate,  which  has  moved 
nl  men  of  imagination  of  the  present  age,  and  haa 
names  immoitai. 

CHAPTER  IX 

THX  OBHAT  COKMITTEB  OF  PUBLIC   BAPETT. 

The  need  for  a  atrong  executive— The  history  of  the  Committee— It 
establishes  the  Reign  of  Tenor— The  instruments  of  the  Terror — 
The  origins  and  careers  of  its  members — Robespierre — His  early 
life — His  rSU  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  in  Che  Convention — 
Never  had  a  majority  in  the  Committee — Couthon — Saint-Just— The 
working  members  of  the  Great  Committee — Camot— Prieur  of  the 
Cfitc-d'Or — Jean  Bon  Saint-Andrd — Prieur  of  the  Mame — Robert 
Lindet — Billaud-Varennc — CoUot  d'Hcrbois— Hdraultde  S^helles— 
Bar^re,  the  reporter — The  value  of  biographies  of  revolutionary 
leaders — The  mode  of  government  of  the  Committee  and  the  division 
of  labour  among  its  members — The  ministera — What  was  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  which  it  established  7 

The  attempts  of  the  escaped  Qirondins  to  raise  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  disaateia  on  the  irontiera  during  the  Bammer 
of  1793  had  brought  aboat,  what  Mirabeau  and  Banton  had 
BO  earnestly  advocated,  the  establishment  of  a  strong  executive. 
They  had  both  urged  that  this  executive  should  be  choseu 
from  the  assembly  which  really  ruled  France,  whether  it  were 
the  Constituent  Assembly  or  the  Convention,  and  declared  that 
otherwise  there  would  be  dissension  between  the  supreme 
executive  and  legislative  authorities  or  else  weakness  ot 
adminiBtratiou.  Neither  the  deputies  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  nor  those  to  the  Convention  recognized  this  great 
political  truth,  and  it  was  not  until  France  had  suffered  nearly 
four  years  of  anarchy  that  the  Convention  consented  to  confer 
absolute  and  supreme  powers  in  matters  of  administration  to 
its  Comioittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  then  only  under  the 
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if  forcii^Ti  and  civil  war.     The  delay  in  appointing 
i;  ex<?cufivv'  liail  increased  the  need  for  its  absolute 
,  and  it  ohtained  a  despotic  authority,  which  made 
iiwerfid  than  any  tj-ranny  that  ever  existed,  with 
loduninn  over  the  lives  and  property  of  all  French- 
lid  nnt  attfiin  this  authority  at  once,  but  as  months 
the  advatitajfe  of  its  strength  became  more  obvious, 
.  on  Oftobor  10,  the  Convention,  on  the  motion  of 
\  decrwd  that  the  constitution  of  1703,  which  it  had 
.ed  in  tlie  summer,  was  suspended,  and  proclaimed 
■nee   of  revolutionary  government  until  a  general 
ractically  confirmed  the  despotism  of  the  Committee 
Safuty. 

■ctinn  of  a  committee  of  nine  deputies,  who  were  to 
npri^ine   executive   authority,  meet   in   secret,   and 
'ekly   to    the    Convention,  had    been    proposed    by 
1   bdmlf  of  the   cumbrous   Committee   of   General 
ml  the  proposition  had  been  warmly  supported  by 
lid  CHrricil  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Buzot.'     It 
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and,  after  a  violent  attack  upon  it  by  CamUle  Desmoulins  on 
July  10,  it  was  decided  that  its  numbers  should  be  reduced 
to  nine,  and  that  there  should  be  a  fresh  flection  of  the 
members  composing  ii'  The  nine  elected  were  Jean  Bon 
Saint-Andr^,  Bar^re,  Qasparin,  Couthoo,  H^rault  de  S^chelles, 
Thuiiot,  Prieur  of  the  Mame,  Saint-Just,  and  Robert  Lindet, 
and  it  is  most  notable  that  Danton,  who  bad  served  ever  since 
April,  was  not  re-elected.  On  July  27  Robespierre  was 
proposed  by  the  members  of  the  committee  to  take  the  place 
of  Gasparin,  who  was  ill,  and  on  August  1  Danton  proposed 
that  the  miniatry  should  be  abolished  as  an  executive  council, 
and  that  (he  ministers  should  become  the  agents  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Convention,  however,  declined  to  take  such  a 
decisive  step,  bat  granted  the  committee  a  credit  of  fifty 
millions  of  franca,  which  it  might  spend,  witiiout  rendering 
any  account,  for  tiie  good  of  the  republic.  On  the  same  day 
the  Convention  denounced  to  the  world,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  the  perfidy  and 
cowardice  of  the  English  Government,  and  decreed  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  goods  belonging  to  outlaws,  the  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette  before  th^  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  destruction 
of  the  monuments  of  the  former  kings  of  France  at  Saint 
Deui^  the  arrest  of  all  foreigners  not  domiciled  in  France, 
the  closing  of  the  barriers  of  Paris,  and  the  condemnation  to 
twenty  years' imprisonment  of  every  one  convicted  of  refusing 
to  take  assignats  in  paymmt  for  goods  or  debts  at  their  face 
valae.  It  also  decreed  that  the  garrison  of  Mayenee  should 
be  sent  against  the  rebels  of  La  Yend^,  that  the  woods  should 
be  burnt,  the  harvests  destroyed,  and  the  cattle  seized  through- 
out that  unfortunate  district,  and  that  the  children  and  old 
men  sbonld  be  deported  from  it  to  the  interior.  The  execu- 
tion of  all  these  measures  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Convention  sud- 
denly seemed  to  feel  a  blind  confidence,  and  the  whole  Con- 
vention felt  the  relief  of  abandoning  its  executive  powers  to  a 
small  group  of  men.  Many  of  the  deputies  doubtless  felt  less 
1  Appendix  TIL,  Hie  Oommittees  of  PuUk  Safetj. 
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in  passing  such  cniei  and  eanguinary  decrees,  vrlica^ 
/  that  they  could  throw  the  responsibility  upon  t" 

of  the  few  individuala  who  were  ordered  to  execute  ' 
sures.     The  vigour  of  the  new  committee  was  shown 

every  direction,  and  armies  were  directed  to  march 
■ebellions  cities  of  Lyons  and  MarseUIea.  The  next 
a  hand  ovor  to  the  committee  the  complete  direction 
eign  war.  and  for  this  new  service  two  officers  of 

of  engineers,  both  noted  for  their  vigour  in  the 
^nimittees   of  the   Legislative   Assembly  and   the  J 
n,  Lazare   Nicolas  Maxguerite  Camot  and   ClaiidH  1 
'rieur-Duvemois,  commonly  known  as  Priear  of  the 

were  added  to  it  on  August  14.  Exactly  one  week 
\,  on  the  demand  of  the  committee,  the  pennaDent 
I  of  all  Frenchmen  between  eighteen  and  twenty -five 
I  the  army,  without  [lower  of  obtaining  a  substitute 
ed  by  the  Convention. 

ptember  5  tlie  power  of  the  Committee  of  FuUie 
19  finally  consolidated,  and,  on  the  motion  of  BarteetJ 
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republican  sentimenis  were  to  be  retained,  and  every  member 
of  them  was  in  Future  to  be  paid  three  livres  a  day- 
raised  by  a  epecial  tax  upon  the  rich.  On  the  following 
day,  as  if  to  m&rk  more  strongly  the  commencement  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  Billaud-Varenne  and  Collot  d'Herbois  were 
elected,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  itself,  to  be 
members,  in  order  to  take  particular  charge  of  the  measures 
of  the  Terror,  just  as  in  the  previous  month  Camot  and  Prieur 
of  the  Cdte-d'Or  had  been  elected  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  war.  On  September  11  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  was  renewed,*  but  its  composition  did  not 
give  satisfaction  to  the  new  rulers,  and  on  the  14th  it  was 
again  renewed,  when  deputies  in  the  confidence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Qreat  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  elected  to 
serve  upon  it ;  and  as  it  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  police  of  Paris  and  of  France,  it  at  once  became  the 
principal  instrument  for  organizing  and  executing  the  system 
of  the  Terror.  On  September  17  the  law  of  the  viMpexte  was 
passed,  and  00  the  20th  Thuriot,  the  same  Thuriot  who  had 
played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastille 
on  July  14,  1789,*  resigned  his  neat  on  the  committee,  which 
was  thus  reduced  to  the  twelve  members  who  formed  the 
Oreat  Committee,  and  who,  with  the  exception  of  H^rault  de 
S^beUes,  executed  in  the  following  April,  ruled  France 
despotically  until  the  end  of  July,  1794.  These  twelve  men 
were,  in  order  of  seniority  on  the  committee,  Jean  Bon  Saint- 
Andr^  Bai^re,  Couthon,  Hdrault  de  S^chelles,  Prieur  of  the 
Mame,  Saint-Just,  Robert  Lindet,  Robespierre,  Camot,  Prieur 
of  the  C6te-il'0r,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Billaud-Varenne. 

It  is  only  by  examining  tiie  history  of  the  lives  of  theae 
twelve  men,  who  had  thus  become  the  twelve  rulers  of  France, 
that  the  true  history  of  the  government  of  the  Qreat  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  can  be  rightly  understood.  All  of  them  were 
men  of  education  and  good  scholars;  five  at  least,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Billaud-Varenne,  Bar^re,  Couthon,  and  SaJnt-Just, 
were  educated  in  various  colleges  of  the  Oratorians;  Robespierre 
■  Appendix  Tin.  ■  VoL  L  p.  14L 
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led  at  the  Cull^ge  Loaia-le-Graad  at  P&ria,  Carnut 
of  the  Cote-d'Or  at  the  military  school  of  M^ziferos, 
Saint^ADdrd  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Montauhsn, 
'  Si?iAeiles  at  the  College  de  France,  and  it  may  be 
rted,  though  no  facts  are  known  about  th*ur  early 
loth  Robert  Lindet  and  Prieur  of  the  Marne  were 
nbed  men.  jVU  of  them  were  men  in  the  prime  of 
.leat,  Robert  Lindet,  being  fifty  and  the  youngest, 
,  Just  twenty-five,  and  their  average  aga  waa  only 
n.  Of  the  twelve,  three  came  of  families  of  now 
jid  the  remainder  of  the  ten,  whoHe  parenta^  ia 
good  bourgeois  families.  H^rault  de  S^cheUes  was 
a  colonel  in  the  army  and  grandson  of  a  mmlEtor  | 
Saint-Just,  of  a  captain  and  a  knight  of  Sainb  j 
eur  of  the  Ctite-d'Or,  of  a  receiver-general  of  the 
Auxonne;  Robespierre,  Bar^,  Cariiot,  and  Billatid- 
of  provincial  avocats ;  Couthon,  of  a  provincial 
id  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Jean  Bon  Saint- AjidiA  of 
lurgeois.     None  of  them  in  1789  had  any  ides  of  j 
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farmers,  or  even  country  geDtlemen.  Of  the  twelve,  ouly 
Herault  de  S&helleB  and  Collot  d'Herboia  can  be  called 
Parisians ;  Bar^re  and  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andre  came  from  the 
soutliem  provinces  of  Gascony  and  Guienne  respectively, 
Couthon  from  Auvergne,  Prieur  of  the  Cdte-d'Or  and  Carnot 
from  Burgundy,  Prieur  of  the  Mame  from  Champagne,  Saint- 
Just  from  Ficardj,  Robespierre  trom  Artois,  Robert  Lindet 
from  Normandy,  and  BiUaud-Varenne  &om  La  Rochelle,  the 
capital  of  the  little  province  of  Aunis.  With  regard  to  their 
seats  in  the  Convention,  Robespierre,  Billaud-Varenne,  and 
Collot  d'Herbois  represented  Parb,  Camot  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
Robert  Lindet  the  Eure,  Saint-Just  the  Aisne,  Pierre  Louis 
Prieur  the  Mame,  Prieur-Duvemoia  the  C6te-d'0r,  Hdi-ault  de 
S^chelies  the  Seine- et-Oise,  Couthon  the  Puy-de-Dome,  Jean 
Bon  Saint-Andr^  the  Lot,  and  Bar&re  the  Hautes-Pyr^n^es. 
It  is  also  important  to  see  what  training  for  political  life  the 
members  of  l^e  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  re- 
ceived. Three  of  them,  Robespierre,  Bar^e,  and  Prieur  of  the 
Uame,  had  been  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
had  been  conspicuoos  on  the  extreme  left  towards  the  end  of 
its  seaiion,^  and  had  afterwards  been  elected  to  legal  offices, 
Prieur  as  vice-president  and  Robespierre  as  public  prosecutor 
of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  and  Bar&re  as  president 
of  the  court  of  appeal  of  his  department,  the  Hautos-Pyr^n^es. 
Five  of  them,  H^rault  de  S^ellea,  Couthon,  Robert  Lindet, 
Camot,  and  Prieur  of  the  C6te-d'0r,  had  been  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  of  whom  the  three  civilians  had  pre- 
viously held  local  oliice  under  the  new  constitution  as  judge 
of  the  district  tribunal  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  procureur-syndic 
of  the  district  of  Bemay,  and  agent  of  the  court  of  appeal  at 
Paris  respectively.  The  other  four  members  had  sat  in 
neither  of  the  former  representative  assemblies,  but  had  all 
played  a  part  in  politics  before  their  election  to  the  Convention. 
Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr^  had  been  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
popular  society  of  Montauban,  and  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  disturbances  there  i'  Saint-Just  had  made  himself 
1  Vol.  i.  p.  438 ;  ToL  iL  p.  tfi  ■  ToL  L  p.  4 
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hJB  departmpnt  of  the  Aisno  by  defending  the  claim 
3  to  be  capital  of  the  department  instead  of  Laoil,' 

have  been  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  \aA 
3n  uniler  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  while  Billaud- 
nd  Collofc  d'Herbois  had  both  been  members  of  tho 
nary  Commune  of  Paris,  and  the  former  had  suc- 
iiton  as  substitute  to  the  procureur  of  the  CommUDu 
,  10.  It  will  now  be  advisabie  to  give  sketcben  of 
f  each  of  these  twelve  men,  who  as  the  Great  Com- 
e  to  rule  France  despotically,  for  it  cannot  be  toft 
isisted  upon  that  their  government  marka  the  crisis 
iry  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
idually  before  examining  their  acts  and  their  modo 
lent  by  means  of  the  Terror  aa  a  committe& 
ilien  Marie  Isidore  de  Robespierre,*  who  ia  Mi- 
the  great  central  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
1  of  Public  Safety,  although  he  could  never  command 

in  it,  and  fell  because  he  believed  he  could  use  ita' 
serve  bis  own  political  ends,  was  bom  in  a  littltt^; 
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Maximilien  was  the  eldest  of  four  children,  and  when,  on  the 
death  of  hia  mother  in  1767,  his  father  left  Arraa  to  wander 
about  Europe  till  his  own  death  in  1769,  the  children  were 
adopted  by  their  maternal  grandfather  and  aunts.  Maximilien 
de  Robespierre,  as  the  family  name  was  then  styled,  was  sent 
for  bis  early  education  to  the  college  at  Arras,  and  showed 
such  promise  there,  that,  in  1770,  Mgr.  de  ConziS,  Bishop  of 
Arras,  gave  him  a  bursarship  or  scholarship  at  the  famous 
college  of  Lou ia-le- Grand  at  Paris.  There  he  very  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  became  a  favourite  pupil,  and,  in 
consideration  of  bis  brilliant  career,  his  bursarship,  when  his 
own  education  was  completed,  was  given  to  his  younger 
brother,  Augustin  Bon  Joseph  de  RobcBpierre,  Maximilien  had 
then  to  choose  a  profession,  and  naturally  selected  that  of  bis 
father  and  grandfather,  and  after  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  avocat  at  Arras  in  1781, 
and  received  a  gratuity  of  six  hundred  livres  from  the 
authorities  of  hia  college  as  a  reward  for  his  industry.  He 
was  at  first  so  poor  that  he  could  not  hire  an  office,  and  had  to 
establish  himself  in  a  room  in  his  uncle's  house ;  but  the  news 
of  bis  brilliant  career  at  school  and  college  had  preceded  him 
to  Arras,  and  in  March,  1782,  his  former  patron,  Mgr.  de 
Conzi^,  in  order  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  ability  and 
industry  of  his  prot^g^,  appointed  him  criminal  judge  of  the 
diocese  <A  Arras.  This  office  he  soon  resigned,  rather  than 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  death ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
established  his  local  reputation  by  his  famous  argument  on 
the  legality  of  lightning  conductors,  which  bad  just  been  in- 
vented by  Franklin.  This  argument,  which  he  published  in 
1783  under  the  title  of  Plaidoyer  powr  le  Sieur  Vissery,  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention  all  over  Europe,  and  was 
favourably  noticed  in  the  JourTial  des  Savants  for  March,  1784. 
Its  success  brought  him  a  good  practice  at  the  bar,  and  he  was 
able  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  was  elected  a 
member  both  of  the  Academy  of  Arras  and  of  the  little  society 
of  the  Rosati  in  that  city,  which  included  all  the  wits  and 
beaux  enprits  of  the  provincial  capital,  and  used  to  meet  every 
VOL.  n.  n 
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ad  little  epigrams  and  vers  eU  soci^f^  &nd  to  pass  s 
;vening.  Not  satisfiod  \rttb  this  local  reputation, 
e,  like  all  young  avoc&ts.  began  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  various  provincial  academies. 
)t,  however,  very  successful,  and  only  obtained  a 
1  the  Academy  of  Metz  for  hia  essay  on  the  queMiun 
be  relatives  of  a  condemned  criminal  should  be 
ind  an  honourable  mention  from  the  Academy  of 
■  an  Eloge  on  Gre^et,  the  author  of  Vert  Vert  and 
t.  Hitherto  he  had  been  contented  with  his  pro- 
1  with  his  social  successes  in  the  salons  of  Arras  and 
of  the  Rosati,  and  had  never  dreamt  of  a  potiticftl 
it  when,  in  1787,  the  news  reached  Arras  that 
.eral  was  to  he  summoned,  Robespierre,  like  othw 
vincial  avocaUi,  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  gre«( 
lestions  of  the  day. 

cstion  of  the  elections  was  the  first  to  attract  hut 
and  in  llfiti  ho  published  an  Adfeaae  d  la  notunci 

1    in      whir-h     ho     nr«.i-rf      Mmt;     if     wn.iU 
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avpi  kahitavis  de  eampagne,  published  at  Arraa  in  March,  1789. 
This  manceuvre  was  successful,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  was  by  means  of  the  votes  of  the  country  electors  that 
Maximilien  de  Robespierre,  who  had  only  been  chosen  four- 
teenth elector  for  the  city  of  Arras,  was  elected  tenth  elector 
for  the  bailliage  of  Arras,  and  eventually  fifth  deputy  to  the 
States-General  for  the  whole  tiers  dtat  of  Artois.'  Uaxiiniliea , 
de  Robespierre  was  not  quite  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  he  j 
took  his  seat  in  the  States-General.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
rumarkable  personage  to  look  at ;  short,  pale,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  aud  slightly  marked  from  small-pox,  with  a  nervous 
manner  and  only  a  local  reputation  to  back  him,  he  struck  no 
one  as  a  deputy  with  a  career  before  him.  His  timidity  and 
nervousness  were  so  marked  that  eveiy  contemporary  who  has 
described  him  has  dwelt  upon  the  subject,*  yet  his  convictions 
were  so  earnest  that  his  evident  eSortsto  conquer  this  very 
timidity  lent  weight  to  his  remarks.  He  began  to  speak  from 
the  first  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  was  only  very 
shortly  reported  as  "  un  depute,"  from  the  fact  that  his  name 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  journalists  of  Paris.  He  spoke, 
however,  no  less  than  thirty  times  in  the  Assembly  during 
1789,  and  far  more  frequently  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  where  he 
had  not  to  fear  the  annoying  intenuptions  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Right.  From  his  persistency,  and  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  from  the  numerous  allusions  which  his  school  friend, 
Gamille  Desmoolins,  made  to  his  patriotism  and  learning  in 
his  journal,  his  name  became  well  known  during  1700,  and 
after  Mirabeau's  death  he  became  a  very  important  personage 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  recognized  leader,  qf_the  Jacobin  t 
Club.'  During  the  summer  of  1791,  he  came  more  and  more  ' 
into  notice,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 

>  Arrat  tout  la  S^vot^ttiorh,  b;  E.  Laceane,  preliminaiy  chapter,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1-63,  in  which  the  partBobeBpierre  pla;od  during  the  aleototail  period 
ia  carefully  analyzed  ;  «ee  alao  vol.  i.  42. 

'  See  the  deacriptioiu  of  hia  personal  appearance,  quoted  in  Aulard's 
Let  Orateun  de  la  Leyiilativt  tl  dt  la.  CWcention,  ii  431  j  And  in  Lecetne's 
Amu  tout  la  Beixilution,  toL  L  p.  16,  not*. 

•  ToL  i.  p,  43a 
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)WTied,  with  Petion,'  by  the  people  of  Paria.  Of  hi*. 
ing  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,*  his 

the  mt^eting  of  the  ConventioQ,'  anJ  the  part  he 
:he  king's  trial  *  and  the  struggle  with  the  GirondinB, 
aheady  been  said;  but  he  iras  now  placed  in  an 
3w  position.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  oC 
;ty,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  men  on  whose  shouUleiQ 
ition  had  thrown  the  whole  duty  and  responsibiiity 
ng  France,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  etfeofe 
oaition  had  upon  him. 
.itude  of  men  towards  events,  whether  in  private  ot 

necessarily  changes  year  by  year,  and  nearly  day 
d  it  is  ridiculous  to  regard  individuals  as  governiof; 
en  circumstances  really  govern  them.  The  Robea- 
17S9,  1791.  and  1792,  differed  greaUy  from  the 
e  of  1793.  The  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Rousseaa, 
een  used  to  regard  the  necessity  of  the  establishmunb. 
id  good  government  in  France  as  the  first  step  only 
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nee  of  his  name  aoci  fame  while  engaged  in  their  double  task 
of  ruling  France  and  maintaining  their  absolute  supremacy, 
but  when  he  went  further,  and  thought  he  could  do  without 
them  and  establish  a  government  after  his  own  fashion,  they 
easily  overthrew  him.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  1 
that  the  Great  Committee,  and  not  Robespierre,  ruled  France  ) 
from  September,  17()3,  to  July,  1794,  and  that  in  the  committee  / 
itself  Robespierre  had  no  more  power  than  Frieur  of  the 
Mame  or  Robert  Lindet,  and  that  he  never  commanded  a 
majority.  To  the  outer  world  and  to  posterity  he  haa  seemed 
the  ruling  power  of  the  Great  Committee,  but  in  fact  he 
earned  neither  all  the  praise  nor  all  the  blame  which  has  been 
cast  upon  it  and  upon  him.  What,  then,  were  the  views  and 
politick  ideas  which  he  hoped  to  develop  by  means  of  his 
position  off  the  Great  Committee  ?  His  attitude  had  altered 
greatly  since  the  days  when  the  Convention  first  met,  in 
which  he  had  hoped  that  the  overthrow  of  the  king  would 
leave  the  way  clear  for  tJie  establishment  of  a  republic  framed 
from  the  ideal  of  Rousseau.  The  struggle  with  the  Qirondins 
had  shown  him  that  men  existed  with  different  ideas  to  his, 
who  would  not  be  persuaded  or  coerced  into  believing  in 
Rousseau.  Further,  his  contest  with  the  Girondins,  and  still 
more  his  experience  in  practical  government  as  time  went  on, 
showed  him  that  Rousseau's  dreams  were  not  all  suitable  to  be 
put  into  practice,  and  in  proportion  as  hia  confidence  in  the 
practicability  of  Roosseau's  political  ideas  diminished,  his 
personal  ambition  to  retain  power  increased.  There  is  a  wide 
gap  between  the  young  avocat  of  twenty-four,  who  resigned  a 
judgeship  sooner  than  condemn  a  fellow-creature  to  death, 
and  the  statesman  of  thirty-five,  who  did  his  best  to  establish 
the  system  of  the  Terror.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
Robespierre's  constructive  schemes  and  the  influence  which 
his  study  of  Rousseau  had  upon  them ;  it  is  enough  here  to 
state  that  he  spent  the  fiiBt  months  of  his  membership  of  the 
Great  Committee  in  endeavouring  to  establish,  first,  the  omni- 
potence of  the  committee  over  France,  and  next  that  of  himself 
over  the  committee.    In  the  lirst  effort  his  colleagues  were  with 
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a  despotism  was  created ;  in  the  second  he  was  nol 
He  ha<l  odIj  two  iaithful  adli<T«nts  among  thi 
ro  meu  whom  he  had  cfaartned  into  beliuving  in  him 
—one  a  crip[>le,  the  other  little  more  than  a  boy — 
ready  to  die  with  him, — Couthon  and  Sunt^usL 
i'S  Augu3te  Couthon'  was  the  elder  of  the  tw( 
of  Ptoliespierre  in  the  Great  Committee  who  obeyed 
i  things,  and  formed  the  minoritj  with  him.  In 
I  character  he  was  strangely  Itbe  and  yet  unlike  bit 
whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  high  priest.  He  ww 
Orcet.  near  Clermont-Ferrand  in  Auvergne,  on 
22.  1755,  and  was  therefore  between  two  and  three 
er  than  Robespierre.  Hia  father  was  a  country 
d  as  Couthon 's  elder  brother  wa^  destined  to  succeed 
lily  busines.^,  he,  as  second  son,  was  educated  for  the 
.783  he  became  an  avocat  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  and 
1  large  practice  there;  so  lai^,  indeed,  that,  in  1787, 
■lected  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Anvergne  as 
three  iudicial  assessors.     In  the  following!  rear  he 


^v^^,---  < 
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deputy  to  the  Lepslative  Assembly  for  the  department  of  the 
Puy-de-Docie,  Couthon  was  at  this  time  no  violent  partisan 
of  the  Revolution;  in  the  play  which  he  wrote  in  1791,  under 
the  title  of  the  Arisiocrati.  converti,  he  makes  his  princijial 
character  a  pronounced  aristocrat,  who  ia  converted  by  long 
arguments  to  believe  in  the  changes  brought  about  during 
the  past  two  years,  but  he  preaches  no  startling  republican 
doctrines.  On  coming  up  to  Paris  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly;  be  took  lodgings  with  one  of  his  fellow- 
members,  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de  Soubrany,  at  343,  Rue  Saint- 
Honor6,  not  fer  from  the  house  of  Duplay,  in  which  Robespierre 
lodged,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  he  made  his 
famous  speech  about  the  king  and  his  precedence.'  He  was 
not  at  this  time  a  very  ardent  politician ;  his  letters  to  the 
municipality  of  Clermont-Ferrand  contain  at  least  as  much 
About  bis  health  and  the  treatment  of  the  Paris  doctors  of  his 
complaint,  as  about  politica  But  nevertheless  he  had  made 
his  mark.  His  affliction,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  him 
to  speak  from  bis  seat  or  be  carried  to  the  tribune,  at  once 
gave  him  an  individuality,  and  his  words  were  always  listened 
to  with  respectful  sympathy.  He  was  at  this  period  no 
Girondin,  as  has  been  sometimes  pretended,  though  he  voted 
for  the  war,  but  was  a  sincere  believer  in  Rousseau,  as  a 
remark  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  municipality  of  his  native 
city  i,  propos  of  some  sugar  riots  in  January,  1792,  "  Are  the 
rich  then  to  be  allowed  to  employ  their  fortune  in  increasing 
the  necessities  of  the  poor?"*  plainly  shows.  During  the 
year  he  became  a  thorough  deputy  of  the  Mountain,  for  on 
September  4,  1792,  he  writes  of  the  massacres,  "  The  BicStre 
has  been  taken  and  the  people  have  there  also  judicially 
exercised  their  sovereignty." '  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Con- 
vention as  lirst  deputy  for  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  at  once 
allied  himself  there  with  Robespierre,  to  whom  he  was  attached 
by  sympathy  of  tastes,  education,  and  manners.  Both  countiy 
avocats,  they  were  neither  of  them  men  of  action.  They  were 
■  Vol.  iL  p.  28. 
■  Corrapondanet  dn  Coaikon,  p.  73.  *  IHd.,  p.  10(X 
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3  thinkers :  botK  knew  tlioir  RouBsean  welJ,  and 
ut  some  at  least  of  hia  ideas  into  practice,  and  l>i>tn 
bion  for  the  Girondins,  on  account  of  the  belief  of 
in  Montesfjiiicu,  white  they  were  united  further  by 
d  and  loatliiug  for  atheism  and  atheista,  Cotitbon'* 
nade  him  a  valuable  helper  to  Robespierre  in  the 
1 ;  the  sufferer  waa  always  referring  to  his  sufferings, 
iwaya  listened  to  with  sympathy,  and  thus  being 
ittentive  audience. he  could  often  make  Robespierrofl 
more  clearly  understood  than  Robespierre  himself. 
iful  face  and  singularly  sweet  voice  were  pointa  in 
in  the  Convention ;  but  they  had  no  effect  uj>on  the 
ti(m  who  fonned  the  majority  of  tho  Great  Com- 
?ublic  Safety,  where  Robeapieire  could  depend  only 
s  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  state  of  hia  health 
him  to  be  present.  In  spite  of  his  crippled  con- 
itbun  twice  went  on  mission;  on  the  first  occasiuO'' 
17D3,  to  unile  to  the  French  Republic  and  organiM 
independent   principality  of   CTpper   Salm/  at  tliB' 
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was  led  entirely  to  his  mother's  care.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Oratorians  in  their  college  of  Saint-Nicolas  at  Soisson", 
where  he  showed  himself  a  most  brilliant  and  distinguished 
scholar,  and  had  commenced  to  study  law  at  Rheims,  when  he 
suddenly  broke  off  his  education  and  returned  to  his  mother's 
house  at  Bl^rancourt  It  was  now  that  occurred  the  best 
known  event  of  hia  early  life,  which  royalist  writers  never 
wearied  of  repeating — his  theft  from  his  mother,  and  con- 
sequent imprisonment.  The  true  story  is  very  simple.  The 
young  man  of  nineteen,  either  to  avoid  taking  orders,  as  M. 
Aulard  suggests,^  or  for  mere  indulgence  in  a  fancy  for  seeing 
the  capital,  went  off  one  morning  from  Bl^rancourt  to  Paris  in 
September,  1786,  with  Bome  of  his  mother's  plate  and  other 
valuables.  These  things  he  sold.  He  was  promptly  arrested, 
and,  at  his  mother's  request,  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months 
in  Paris.  Before  the  magistrate  he  frankly  avowed  what  he 
had  done,  and  seemed  to  ai^e  that  he  had  as  much  right  to 
the  plate  as  his  mother.*  On  terminating  his  imprisonment, 
Sunt^uat  returned  to  his  home  at  B14rancourt,  where  he 
seems  to  have  given  up  his  law  studies,  and  thought  of  a 
literary  career.  It  was  at  this  period,  or  else  during  bis 
imprisonment,  that  Saint-Just  wrote  his  poem  L'Organt,  a 
mere  imitation  of  Voltaire's  Pucelle  and  absolutely  without 
any  merit  whatever,"  which  was  published  in  1789.  The 
Revolution  gave  to  this  young  man  a  career ;  he  was  not  old 
enough  to  have  seen  through  the  fallacy  of  Rousseau's  con- 
ceptions, and  yet  sufficiently  sobered  by  his  six  months'  im- 
prisonment not  to  be  solely  impelled  by  personal  ambition. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  reform,  and  was  in  1790 
elected  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of  Bl^rancourt 
and  representative  of  that  little  boui^  to  the  assembly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Chauny  in  Ittay,  1790,  to  decide  what  town 

•  La  Oralettn  dr  la  Ligitlaiitt  Udela  ConvnUiaa,  vol.  u.  p.  448. 

•  Vatel'B  ChaHotte  Carday  et  It*  Otrondin*,  vol.  i.  pp.  141-164,  whera 
ftU  the  document*  concerning  thiaeacapoda  and  ita  puniahtnent  are  printed 
for  the  first  time. 

■  TliiB  poem  is  reprinted  in  Hunera  Hittoire  de  SaiiU-Jiiit. 
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he  capital  of  the  newly  formed  department  of  the 
Lnt-Just  met  with  great  success  in  this  asseml'iy ; 
beauty,  anj  eloquence  all  attracted  attention,  but 

succeed  in  obtaining  a  majority,  for  Soissous,  ia 
he  had  been  educated,  and  whose  cause  he  warmJy 
'as  rejected  in  favour  of  Laon  by  411  votes  to  37* 
ig  interest  in  this  local  question  induced  biro  to 
to  Cauiiile  Desmoulins  and  to  Robespierre  for  tboir 
id  it  was  thus  that  he  made  their  &cquaint&no& 
I  published  a  thoughtful  essay,  entitled  "Z-'^^prif 
:iliUiQn  et  de  la  Constitution  dt  France,"  which 
f  praiued  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  be  would 
y  have  been  elected  to  tlie  Legislative  Assembly 
ention  been  called  to  bis  youth,  when,  as  not  being 
t  years  of  age,  he  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the 
;ena  of  the  Aisne.  In  1792  this  failure  was  mora 
red   by  his   election   to   the   Convention  as  fifUi 

bis  department.  He  immediately  allied  himself 
spierre,  made  hia  mark  by  a  proposal  to  regulate 
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was,  in  spite  of  his  many  brilliant  qualities,  too  much  a  man 
of  ideas  to  be  a  great  administrator.  His  youth  and  singular 
beauty  served  him,  as  Couthon's  infirmity  or  Robespierre's 
incorruptibility  served  them,  by  attracBng  popular  attention, 
and  bis  moral  character,  which  has  recently  been  entirely 
cleared  of  the  greatest  stain  which  has  ever  rested  upon  it,* 
was  as  high  as  that  of  his  two  allies. 

These  were  the  three  men  who  are  the  most  famous 
members  of  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  they  were 
the  only  three  who  looked  upon  their  position  as  oblij^ing 
them  to  plan  out  a  fresh  system  of  government  for  France,  the 
only  three  who,  instead  of  doing  merely  the  work  which  came 
to  their  band,  looked  forward  to  the  future.  Yet  at  this 
period  they  did  not  allow  their  constructive  ideas  to  come  to 
the  front ;  they  were  occupied  with  their  colleagues  in  con- 
solidating their  power,  and  in  doing  the  work  for  which  the 
Great  Committee  had  been  entrusted  with  absolute  authority, 
namely,  strengthening  and  simplifying  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Republic,  and  opposing  her  foes  both  at  borne  and 
<m  the  frontiers. 

Of  the  nine  remaining  members  of  the  Great  Committee, 
seven  were  essentially  administrators,  and  not  orators  or  men 
of  abstract  ideas.  They  formed  the  majority,  and  really 
governed  France  during  the  period  between  September,  1793, 
and  July,  1794,  Their  names  are  quite  overshadowed  by  those 
of  the  triumvirate  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  They  are  not  such 
interesting  men  as  Robespierre  and  bis  friends ;  they  were  not 
men  who  were  full  of  great  political  ideas ;  but  they  were 
what  France  needed  far  more  thaa  men  of  ideas,  practical 
administrators  and  hard-headed  men  of  business.  It  is  well 
to  study  the  careers  and  characters  of  these  seven  men,  for 
they  are  types  of  the  men  to  whom  any  country,  racked  by 
revolution  or  disaster,  is  bound  to  have  recourse — men  of  steady, 
practical  business  habits,  utterly  devoid  of  romantic  ideas,  and 
yielding  only  to  the  calm  logic  of  facts.  Of  the  seven,  two, 
Prieur  of  the  Mame  and  Robert  Lindct,  had,  as  their  special 
1  Sainl-J'oA  et  Madanu  ThoHn,  by  E.  Fatoux.     Saint  Quentin  :  1878. 


b,  the  "  subsistances  "  of  the  countiy — that  is,  sole 
i  iiianagement  of  its  economic  resources;  two, 
rcnne  and  Collot   d'Herboia,  looked   after   the  de- 

of  the  revolutionary  government  in  the  interior; 
ean  Bon  Saint- Andrd,  h&d  charge  of  the  navy ;  luitl 
two,  Camut  and  Priuur  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  superin- 
military  degjartment  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
rontiera. 

w  seven  men,  Camot  "  the  organizer  of  victoiy,"  U 
lown,  but  be  deserves  neither  more  credit  nor  lesa 
I  his  colleagues.  He  fully  sliares  the  responsibilitj 
iaurea  of  the  government  by  Terror,  and  also  the 
^niziag  thi:  successful  resistance  to  foreign  enemies. 
colas   Marguerite  Camot'  was  bom   at  Nolay,  ia 

on  March  15,  I7o3,  and  wa3  therefore  forty  years 
en  he  entered  the  Great  Committee.  His  father 
ntry  avocat,  who  gave  liw  son  a  good  education  at 
t  of  Autun,  and  then  at  a  military  tutor'a  in  Paria 
showed    such    proficiency   in    matliematica,   aod  _ 

in    rranniotnr   thnt.  >ia  haA    nn    iliffinnUir  in  nt.tai>.;«<. J 
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Beema  to  have  shown  no  particular  tB,ste  for  politics,  but  in  1791 
he  married  the  daughter  of  M.  Dupont,  a  wealthy  inhabitant 
of  Saint- Omer,  and  in  the  September  of  that  year,  partly 
owing  to  his  father-in-law's  intluence,  and  partly  to  that  of  bis 
younger  brother,  who  acted  aa  secretary  to  the  electors,  he  was 
chosen  ninth  deputy  of  the  Fas-de-Calais  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly.'  In  that  assembly  he  served  on  the  Military 
Committee,  and  was  reporter  on  the  murder  of  Theobald  Dillon,' 
and  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  military  insubordina- 
tion at  the  camp  of  Soissous  owing  to  the  report  that  the 
bread  waa  poisoned.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Convention  by 
the  Pas-de-CalaJs,  and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  deputies  that,  among  the  many  eloquent  speakers  of  all 
parties,  this  hard-working  officer  should  have  been  selected 
for  many  important  missions.  Some  instinct  must  have  taught 
the  Convention  that  he  was  a  man  of  organizing  abilities,  for 
as  a  speaker  he  was  beneath  contempt;  yet  on  August  ll, 
1793,  he  was  one  of  the  two  officers  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  be  added  to  their  number,  in 
order  to  take  the  direction  of  the  foreign  war.  It  will  be 
shown  later  that  Carnot  does  not  perhaps  deserve  all  the 
praise  which  has  been  lavished  upon  him,  and  that  he  had 
a  peculiarly  able  band  of  assistants  under  him ;  but  in  this 
place  it  must  be  recognized  that  he  was  one  of  iJie  strong, 
silent  workers  in  the  committee,  who,  as  long  as-  he  was  left 
undisturbed  in  his  department,  supported  the  other  members 
in  their  ideas  in  their  own  departments,  and  that  he  never 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  solidarity  of  the  committee,  and 
that  he  too  was  responsible  for  tiie  measures  which  they 
carried. 

Claude  Antoine  Prieur-Duvemois,  commonly  known  as 
Prieur  of  the  C6te-d'0r,  was  the  other  officer  of  Royal 
Engineers  who  was  added  to  Uie  Great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  August,  1793,  for  the  special  purpose  of  conducting 
the  war,  and  became  Carnot's  principal  assistant.     He  was 

'  Lecesiie'a  Arra*  lovi  la  SivobMon,  voL  i.  pp.  178,  179. 

•  Vol.  il  pp.  77,  78. 
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ion  of  a  receiver-general  of  the  taxes  at  Ausonne, 
was  bom  on  December  22, 17l>3,  and  be  was  tiierefore 
thirty,  and  Caraot'a  junior  by  ten  ycara,  when  lio 
id   a   inomljer   of  the   Great  Cfjraiuitt&e.     He  i 
it  the  Military  College  at  Ueziferes,  from  which  hs  J 
e  Royal  Engineei-a  ia  1784,  and  he  may  havo  made  f 
ei^uaintanci-  during  his  period  of  military  servioa.  ] 
man  of  great  aptitude  for  scientific  inquiry  and  J 
1  in  chemistry,  and  be  first  made  his  name  known  I 
ling,  in    1790,  a  M^ovre  sur   la   ■n4cea»iti  et   Iflfl 
!   rendre  uyiifoitnes   dans  U  lioj/auTne  lovUes   UtJ 
'eUndue  ei   de  profondeiir,  which  was  CQcntioned  ( 
e  by  the  Marquis  de  Bonnay  in  the  tribune  of  tilt '  ( 
t  Assembly.     This  memoir,  bii^  reputation  as  a  man  '| 
and  his  father's  wealth,  caused  his  election  to  th4   ' 
i  Assembly  by  the  department  of  the  Ciite-d'Or  in.  ] 
that  assembly  he  spoke  seldom,  but  proved  a  hard- 
imber  in  the  Military  Committee,  and  he  cousi^tently 
the  extreme  left,  following  in  all  things  the  counsels  . 
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campaigns,  and  devoted  himself  rathor  to  the  task  of  providing 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  hospitals, 
and  to  what  is  called  in  France  the  administration  of  the  army. 
The  absolute  power  which  Carnot  and  Prieur  of  the  C6te- 
d'Or  exercised  with  respect  to  the  array  and  the  war  on  the 
frontiers  was  entrusted  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with 
regard  to  the  navy  and  the  naval  war  and  defences,  to  Jean 
Bon  Saint-Andr^  This  remarkable  man  came  of  a  wealthy 
Protestant  family  of  Montauban,*  and  was  bom  in  that  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism  in  1749.  He  was  nevertheless  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  not  in  the  religion  of  his  family,  and  feeling 
a  strong  love  for  the  sea,  he  entered  the  merchant  service,  and 
soon  qualified  himself  as  a  merchant  captain.  However,  in  one 
of  his  voyages  he  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  San  Domingo, 
and  the  shock  made  him  turn  to  thoughts  of  religion,  and  be 
threw  up  bis  first  profession  and  became  an  ardent  Protestant, 
He  went  to  Lausanne  and  studied  theology,  and  acted  in 
succession  as  Protestant  pastor  at  Castres  and  in  bis  native 
city  of  Uontauban.  Like  all  Protestants,  he  was  naturally  a 
warm  adherent  of  the  Revolution  from  the  very  first,  and 
became  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  popular  club  at 
Montauban,  and  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  advanced  party 
during  the  religious  troubles  there  in  1791.^  He  nevertheless 
failed  in  his  candidature  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but 
was  elected  for  the  department  of  the  Lot  to  the  Convention. 
He  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Qirondins  owing  to  his  friend- 
ship for  Lasource,  who  also  had  been  a  Protestant  pastor,  and 
was  a  deputy  for  the  Tarn,  but  during  the  king's  trial  he  was 
filled  with  disgust  at  the  vacillations  of  the  Girondin  party, 
and  joined  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain.  He  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  naval  matters,  and  was  elected,  first, 
on  June  22,  1793,  member  of  the  first  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  place  of  Mathieu,  and  then,  on  July  10,  senior 
member  of  the  new,  or,  as  it  came  to  be,  the  Great  Committee. 

'  See  Jtan  fim  Sai^t^Avdri,  ta  vi*  tt  te$  tcrii*,  bj  Uichel  Nicolu- 
FkrU:  1S48. 

»  ToL  L  pp.  489-492. 


Prieur  of  the  Martu.  [cHAr, 

Saint- Andre  was  a  hard- worker  and  a  poor  s[)eak«r, 
t;  lie  was  constantly  employed  in  ditHuuIt  mi!>sion«, 
I  work  alinoat  single-handed,  and  the  importance  of 
)ta  to  reorganize  the  French  navy  will  form  tha 
a  later  chapter. 

'  in  character,  and  equally  men  of  practical  and 
,tive  ability  and  not  thinkers  or  orators,  were  ths 
jera  of  the  Great  Committee  who  took  charge  of 
vaguely  called  "  subsiatances,"  Prieur  of  the  Mame 
t  Lindet.  Of  Pierre  Louis  Prieur,'  commonly  called 
Uie  Mamt:,  there  is  hardly  anything  known,  exovpt 
as  born  at  Sommesous  on  April  1,  1756.  and  was 
as  an  avocat  at  C halo ns-sur- Mame  in  1789,  when 
cted  a  deputy  to  the  States-General,  This  absence 
tion  is  the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
o  tilled  an  important  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  coa- 
!3,  and  was  a  leading  deputy  both  of  the  Constituent 
and  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  being  a  member 
at  Committee.     In  the  Constituent  Assembly  be  sat 
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he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Great  Committee,  when,  aa 
has  been  said,  he  took  charge  of  the  department  of  sub- 
aistances,  which  included  all  financial  arrangements,  with 
Lindet. 

Jean  Baptiste  Robert  Lindet,'  who  was  the  special  colleague 
of  Prieur  of  the  Marne,  was  another  administrator  whose 
ability  was  for  practical  hard  work,  not  for  successes  in  the 
tribune,  from  which  be  hardly  ever  spoke,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  voice.  He  was  bom  at  Bemay  in  Normandy  in 
17^,  and  was  therefore  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  oldest  of 
its  members.  He  was  in  practice  aa  an  avocat  in  his  little 
native  town,  where  his  brother,  Robert  Thomaa  Lindet,  was 
cur^  of  the  parish  of  Sainte-Croix,  up  to  the  year  1789,  when 
the  States- General  was  summoned.  The  two  brothers  both 
took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  one  of  the  incidents  in  the 
revolt  of  the  cur^  was  the  election  of  Thomas  Lindet  as 
deputy  for  the  clergy  of  the  baillif^  of  £vreux  to  the  States- 
General.'  He  was  one  of  the  first  deputies  of  the  clergy  to 
join  the  tiers  4tat,  and  one  of  the  few  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
CSvil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  and  he  met  with  his  reward 
in  being  elected  constitutional  bishop  of  the  department  of  the 
Eure.  His  success  helped  his  brother  Robert  Lindet,  who 
was  elected  procureur-syndio  of  the  district  of  Bemay,  and  in 
September,  1791,  deputy  for  the  Eure  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  There  his  weak  voice  prevented  him  from  speak- 
ing, but  he  proved  a  ra(»t  efficient  member  of  the  Financial 
Committee,  and  always  handed  his  notes  to  Cambon  for  use  in 
the  tribune.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Convention,  and  the 
quiet  man  of  business  was  generally  esteemed  there  as  an 
admirable  worker  in  committees.  He  brought  up  the  report 
on  the  "crimes"  of  Louis  XVI.*  in  December,  1792,  and  on 
the  constitution  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  March,  1793, 
was  elected  to  the  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  April, 
1793,  put  down  the  Norman  insurrection  in  the  summer,*  and 
>  Ltt  CorvmiMmwti*  <k  I'Bure,  by  J,  N,  Ihivy.  Pwig :  1878. 
»  Vol.  i.  p.  Ml  ■  Vol  ii  p.  214.  •  Vol.  ii  p.  275. 
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Billaud-  Vareiau. 


d  to  the  Great  Committee  in  July,  1793,  where  be 
I  habitu&l  c^lleogae  ofPrieur  of  the  Mame-. 
.'  great  as  aiiminiatrators,  were  the  twn  memlien 
at  Committee  of  Public  Safety  wJio  wenj  gpeeuUy 
it  on  Sej'teoiber  6,  in  order  to  carr^r  oat  tite 
tion  of  tlie  interior  of  France,  or  the  hoin«  gOTGri)' 
t  might  be  called,  in  the  name  al»olate  HaahJon  u 
1  Prienr  of  the  Cote-d'Or  managed  the  army  asd 
Baint-AnJr^  the  navy.  These  two  men,  Billaut]- 
id  Collot  d'Herbois,  were  the  real  rulers  of  Franeo 

Terror;  they  did  not  invent  the  system,  hot  they 
it,  and  ruled  by  means  of  it  Jean  Nicolas  Billaud* 
>e  abler  and  more  clear-sighted  of  these  two  friendM) 
an  who  was  at  once  the  logical  exponent  of  the 

the  Terror  and  its  most  relentless  advocate,  was 
an  avocut  at  La  Rochelle,  and  was  born  in  that  oM 
capital  <jn  April  23,  1756.  He  inteaded  at  first  to 
aihcr's  profession,  and  studied  law  ;  but  he  changed 
nd  joined  the  teaehJag  staff  of  the  Oniturian  collugo.— 
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pamphleteer,  and  he  published  in  quick  succession  Ze  Peintre 
Politique  in  1789,  P/«a  de  ilinistrea  in  1790.  and  in  1791, 
after  the  flight  to  Vareones,  Ac^kaloceratie,  which  bears  as  r 
its  sub-title,  "  Federal  government,  shown  to  bf  i  le  best  of  all ) 
for  a  great  empire  by  the  principles  of  politics  aad  the  facts  f 
of  history."  That  the  chief  oi^anizer  of  the  most  centralized 
government  which  ever  existed  should  have  written  in  favour 
of  federalism,  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  strange  interest,  and 
deserves  remark.  None  of  these  pamphlets,  however,  made 
much  mark,'  and  Billaud-Varenne  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  Jacobin  and  Cordelier  Clubs,  when 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Danton.  The  great  Cordelier 
could  have  had  no  great  pei'sonai  sympathy  with  the 
pamphleteer,  but  he  understood  hie  character  instantly,  and 
recognized  at  once  his  main  qualities  rf^seeing  things  as  they  t 
really  were,  and  having  courage  to  confess  the  conclusions  he 
had  arrived  at.  It  was  doubtless  through  Danton's  influence 
that  Billaud-Varenne  was  elected  to  the  insurrectionary  com- 
mune by  the  section  of  the  Th^&tre  Fmnfais  on  August  9,  and 
to  succeed  himself  as  substitute  to  the  procureur  of  Paris, 
and  his  Arm  conduct  during  the  critical  month  which  followed, 
and  during  the  September  massacres,  secured  his  election  to 
the  Convention  as  fifth  deputy  for  Paris.  In  the  Convention 
Billaud-Varenne  spoke  very  little,  but  what  he  said  was 
always  to  the  point,  and  his  administrative  ability  was  so 
thoroughly  believed  in,  although  he  had  had  few  opportunities 
of  displaying  it  when  on  mission,  that  he  was  specially 
co-opted  to  the  Qreat  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  Septem- 
ber 6, 1793,  on  the  nomination  of  the  other  members.  It  was 
Billaud-Varenne  who  really  systematized  the  Terror;  he  was 
the  one  man  who  reduced  the  idea  to  its  logical  conclusions, 
and  was  its  most  courageous  defender.  What  the  system  of 
the  Terror  was  will  be  developed  in  the  ensuing  chapters ;  it 

'  There  ia  s  letter  in  Mr.  MoiriBon's  collection,  dated  Angust  10, 1791, 
from  Billaud-V&renne  to  Dulaure,  steting  that  he  had  to  hide  from  tiiv 
polios  owing  to  his  Ae^phaloeeratU  (aee  Thibeandeau'a  Catalogue  tff  Mr. 
Morruon's  Aviograph  LdUn,  vol.  i  p.  79). 
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is  here  enough  to  point  out  that  Billaud-Yarenne  was  one  of 
the  working  members  of  the  Great  Committee,  having  charge 
with  CoUot  d'Herbois  of  what  may  be  called  the  department 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  that  capacity  organizing  and  super- 
intending the  system  of  the  Terror. 

Jean  Marie  Collot  d'Herbois,  who  was  the  particular 
colleague  of  Billaud-Yarenne  in  the  Great  Committee,  is  some- 
what vaguely  said  to  have  been  born  at  Paris  in  1750,  and  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  bourgeois  there.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  educated  by  the  Oratorians,  though  there  is  no  very 
trustworthy  evidence  on  this  point;  but  wherever  he  was 
educated,  his  wide  knowledge  did  credit  to  his  teachers. 
f  The  first  certain  fact  in  his  career  is  that  he  devoted  himself 
\to  the  theatre,  and  became  in  turn  an  actor,  manager,  and 
I  dramatic  author.  As  an  actor  little  is  known  of  him,  except 
the  story  of  his  having  been  hissed  at  Lyons,  which  is  cei-tainly 
false,^  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  an  author 
and  manager  than  an  actor.  He  was  certainly  director  of  a 
theatrical  company  at  Geneva,  at  Lyons,  and  at  the  Hague, 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  city  that  a  collected  edition  of  his 
dramatic  works  was  published  in  1784.  The  known  plays  of 
Collot  d'Herbois,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
are  nine  in  number  and  were  originally  printed  in  difierent 
provincial  towns  of  France,  where  presumably  he  was  at  the 
time  with  travelling  companies.  They  mostly  treat  of  pro- 
vincial life  and  manners,  except  two,  which  deserve  a  special 
notice,  Le%  Fravgaia  d  la  Grenade,  a  piice  de  circonstance 
published  at  Lille  in  1779,  when  all  France  was  rejoicing  over 
Bouille's  victories  in  the  West  Indies,  and  L^Amant  loup- 
garou,  on  M,  Rodmaont,  a  comedy  in  four  acts  and  in  prose* 
published  at  Douai  in  1780,  the  incidents  of  which  are  founded 
upon  Shakspere's  Merry  Wives  of  Windaor.  His  career  must 
have  been  fairly  prosperous,  for  in  1789  he  was  established 
comfortably  at  Chaillot,  near  Paris.  The  Revolution  furnished 
him  with  a  great  opportunity  as  a  dramatist,  and  it  was  as  a 

*  ij/oji-  et  la  Involution,  by  the  Abb^  Guillon,  vol.  ii.  p.  332 ;  Morin*8 
Histoire  de  Lyon  ious  la  Bevolution,  vol.  ill.  p.  404. 
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dramatist,  not  ea  a  politician,  that  he  first  made  his  mark. 
He  became  known  as  the  patriot  dramatist,  and  between  1789 
and  1791  be  produced  no  less  than  eight  successful  plays  at 
different  Paris  theatres,  of  which  Le  FamiUe  Patriote,  ov.  la 
F^d&ation,  is  the  most  famous.^  The  titles  of  the  others  are 
worth  mentioning,  if  only  to  show  CoUot's  skill  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  subjects  which  most  attracted  the  Parisian 
populace  at  the  time  they  were  produced ;  they  are  L'lnconnu, 
ov,  le  Prdjugi  nouveU^rtient  vaincv, ;  Adrienne,  ow  le  Secret  de 
la  FamilU;  L'Ain^  et  le  Cailet;  La  Jowrn4e  de  LovAs  XII.; 
leaheUe  et  Don  Louis;  Lea  PortefeuUles ;  and  Le  Procia  de 
Socrate,  on  le  B^ime  des  anciens  temps.  His  reputation  was 
further  confirmed  by  his  winning  the  prize  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
for  a  national  almanack  with  his  Almanack  c2u  P'ere  Gerard 
pour  1792,  which  was  translated  into  English,  German,  and 
Dutch,  and  went  through  innumerable  editions.'  This 
almanack,  which  made  Collot's  political  fortune,  was  by  no 
means  republican,  but  evidently  the  work  of  a  constitutional 
royalist,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  here  the  names  of  the  judges 
who  awarded  him  the  prize  on  behalf  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
They  were  Condorcet,  Qr^goire,  Polverel,  Lanthenaa,  Clavi^, 
and  Difpaulz.  Collot  d'Herbois  devoted  half  his  prize  to  the 
cause  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  of  Chilteau  Vieux, 
and  he  it  was  who,  remembering  his  old  days  of  theatrical 
management,  organized  the  great  fete  in  honour  of  the  released 
mutineers  in  March,  1792.'  He  was  now  so  well  known  that, 
when  the  electors  for  Paris  assembled  to  chooee  deputies  to 
the  Convention,  he  was  elected  their  president,  uid  on  the 
following  day  third  deputy  to  the  Convention,  next  to 
Bobespierre  and  Danton.  He  soon  made  his  mark  by  his 
real,  if  somewhat  theatrical  eloquence,  and  after  showing  his 
ability  on  mission,  notably  at  Mice  in  January  and  at  Orleans 
in  April,*  1793,  he  was,  on  September  6,  1793,  chosen  with 
»  Vol.  a.  pp.  22. 

•  La  AlmaiiaA*  de  la  iUnoIutioit,  by  Henri  Welschinger,  pp.  31-23. 
Pwii ;  1884.  '  Vol.  ii.  pp.  60-B2. 

*  CoiM  tpBerboii  A    OrUanM,   hj  Jul«a    Doinel,   in    the   B^pnbli^ue 
'  :,  April  14  and  16, 1886. 


Hdrault  de  Sickelles. 

:  to  organize  the  system  of  the  Terror  aa  a 
f  the  Great  Committeo  of  Public  Safety. 
;,  the  two  Ptieure,  Robert  Lindet,  Jean  Bon  S«iiit- 
ilaud-Varenne,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  were  the  seven 
Jeputies  of  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
y  administered  the  government  of  France  from 
■,  1793,  to  July,  179*,  juat  as  Robuspierre,  Coutfaoa^' 
-Juat  were  the  three  Rousseauista  who  looked  upon 
tioQ  in  the  Great  Committee  as  u  Ktep  towards 
]g  a  new  >-€</ime,  and  it  ia  easy  to  see  which  paiiy 
lajority  and  was  really  responsible  for  the  govcm- 
'rance  during  that  terrible  year.  Nothing  need  be 
luriot,  who  was  elected  to  the  Great  Comraittca  coi 
nd  resigned  on  September  20;  but  some  notice  must 
of  H^rault  de  S^chelles,  the  Dantonist  colleague  of 
t  men,  and  of  Barbre,  the  habitual  reporter  of  the 

Jean  H^rault  de  S6clielle3^  differed  entirely  (raa  ^M 
f  his  colleacniefl  in  birtli.  bearin£r.  and  ooinions.  &nd>-^l 
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avocat  at  the  Chatelot  io  1780,  and  fi-om  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  his  court  influence,  he  was  promoted  to  be  avocat- 
g^ndral  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris  at  th*!  unprecedented  age  of 
twenty-five  in  1785.  His  birth,  surprising  success  in  life,  and 
court  influence  did  not,  however,  imbue  him  with  aristocratic 
ideas,  for  he  adopted  a  sort  of  laugMng  philosophy,  imitated 
from  Builbn  and  Diderot.  Free  alilie  from  the  earnestness  of 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  Rousseau  and  the  iconoclasm  of 
followei^  of  Voltaire,  he  lived  an  epicurean  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  pleasure,  but  pleasure  of  an  elegant  sort,  devoid  of  vulgar 
debauchery.  It  might  from  this  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  aristocratic  wits,  like 
Uirabeau-Tonneau  and  Champfort;  but,  whether  from  philo- 
sophy  or  from  dislike  of  the  courtiers  and  members  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  he  at  once  took  the  side  of  the  popular 
party,  and  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  assailants  of  the 
Bastille,  and  one  of  the  fli^t  to  mount  the  ramparts  of  that 
fortress.*  This  action  brought  down  on  him  the  hatred  of  the 
courtiers  to  a  redoubled  degree,  as  a  traitor  to  hia  class,  and 
he  was  thus  thrown  more  and  more  with  the  popular  party, 
and  by  their  means  was  elected  a  judge  for  one  of  the  arron- 
dissementa  of  Paris  in  1790,  and  appointed  in  March,  1701, 
" comviissaire  du  Roi"  at  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  first  spoke  on 
October  6  in  favour  of  repealing  the  motions  made  by  Couthon 
and  Chabot  and  t^ainst  removing  the  ceremonial  titles  and  pre- 
cedence of  the  king.  He  was  hissed  as  an  aristocrat,  and  in 
December,  1791,  he  changed  hia  tactics,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Left  and  a  violent  partisan  of  the  war.  His  handsome 
face  and  real,  if  somewhat  academic  and  stilted,  eloquence  was 
hound  to  make  its  mark ;  he  became  a  leading  member  of  the 
assembly,  and  in  July  he  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Diplomatic  Committee  to  draw  up  the  famous  report  on  "  the 
country  in  danger." '  He  was  now  thoroughly  engaged  with 
the  democratic  party,  though  prudence  forbade  him  bo  become 
>  Vol.  L  p.  143.  *  VoLii  p.  103. 


N^rauli  de  SklieUes. 


X  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  and  on  August  20, 1792, 
p  the  faiJKius  |>roclaniati<m  on  the  capture  of  Longwy, 

so  much  to  cause  the  inoftNacres  of  September.  He 
;d  to  the  Convention  by  the  department  of  the  Seine- 
id  in  November  was  sent  on  mis-'uon,  with  Gnjgoiiv, 
d  Simund,  to  or^nize   the  conquered   province  of 

a  department  of  France.  When  on  thin  misdun 
-/tie  of  the  real  work,  but  contented  himself  with 
le  excursions  and  falling  in  love,'  and  owing  to  it 
bseat  from  the  king's  trial,  and  only  sent  in  his  oon- 
i   of  his  former  patron   by  letter,  though   without 

what  penalty.      On  his  return  to  Paris  he  allied 
Dsely  with  Danton,  whose  hroad  tolerant  spirit  auitecl'  ] 
and  on  Maj'  30  he  was  added  to  the  first  CommittMt  ■ 

Safety,  as  one  of  the  five  additional  members  ap- 
I  draw  u|)  the  repuUican  Constitution  of  1793.     In 
:ity   H^rault  de  Sti-ehelles  was  pre-eminently  OOD- 
-namely,   as    the   pivaident  of   an   asaenibly.      Htj 
I   in  this   capacity  during   the  last   month  of  th^l 
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shone  in  society,  and  his  love-affairs,  especially  with  Madame 
de  Morency  and  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe,  were  notorious ; 
he  paid  but  comparatively  eligbt  attention  to  business  and 
affected  a  knowledge  of  foreign  aHairs,  which  brought  him 
into  communication  with  such  adventurers  as  Espagnao,  Froly, 
and  Pereira,  His  character  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  strict 
Rouseeauists,  who  were  ready  to  believe  any  evil  of  a  man  of 
loose  morals,  while  otiier  deputies  of  the  Convention  could  not 
forget  his  noble  birth  and  former  court  infiuence,  aud  it  can 
therefore  be  readily  believed  that  he  was  out  of  place  in  the 
Qreat  Conunittee,  in  which  he  exercised  only  the  slightest 
influence. 

If  H4rault  de  S^cbelles  was  the  least  influential  member  of 
the  Great  Committee,  Bar^e  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  of  them  all.  It  was  Bar^re  who  was  elected  at  the 
bead  of  the  list  on  the  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on 
April  7,  and  second  on  the  Great  Committee  on  ^uly  10;  he  it 
was  who  suggested,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  the  addition 
of  Camot  and  Frieur  of  the  Cdte-d'Or  to  its  numbers  on 
Augu.st  14,  and  of  Billaud-Varenne  and  Collot  d'Herbois  on 
September  6;  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  committee, 
never  going  on  mission,  and  taking  general  charge  of  such 
miscellaneous  subjects  as  the  regulation  of  the  theatres,  and 
above  all  he  was  the  regular  reporter  of  the  committee.  His 
famous  reports  ought  to  be  collected  and  published  to  form 
a  worthy  monument  of  the  labours  of  the  Great  Committee  of 
Public  Safety;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Convention 
always  received  Bar^  with  cheers  as  the  representative  of 
the  government  of  France.  Somethmg  has  already  been  said 
of  Bertrand  Bar^  as  a  journalist  and  deputy  to  the  States- 
General  for  Bigorre  in  1789,'  and  as  a  representative  member 
of  the  "  Marsh,"  or  Centre,  during  the  early  months  of  the 
session  of  the  Convention ; '  it  now  remains  to  examine  his 
conduct  in  his  most  important  capacity,  as  reporter  of  the  Greafc 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Macanky  has  devoted  one  of  his 
essays  to  elaborate  abuse  of  Bar^e,  an  essay  which  contains 
»  VoL  L  pp.  99,  100.  »  Vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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is  true,  though  obscurocl  by  exa^emtiona. 
n  many  acts  in  Barhre's  careur  ia  jwrfecUy  jtwU 
it  he  entirely  failed  to  undortitAiiil  Uiu  man.     Bartra 
ic&l  Gascon,  with  a  keen  imaginatiou  and  a  fund  ol 
uence,  easily  influenced  by  tboae  about  him,  aotl 
is&imilatUig  the  ideas  of  the  majority.     He  waa  a 
if  he  never  had  much  weight  in  forming  public 
IS  yet  excellent  in  representing  it     In   the  early 
!  Convention  ho  was  a  typical  "  Frog  of  the  Marsh," 
iuflueneu  over  the  deputies  of  the  Centre  that  all  | 
lied  Iiini  alike.     He  wajt  naturally  elected  on  cveiytl 
committee,  from  the  Committee  of  Geneml  Dafuuca,! 
it  Committee  of  Fublie  Safety,  and  from  bi^  Siiea^if 
was  generally   cho!i<.-ii   as  reporter.      He   showed  T 
oo  to  Join  the  Girondins  in  the  early  montlut  oC>i 
'hen  he  pereeived  that  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain '  f 
rtiongest,  he  turned  round  and  joined  that  party. 
ty  of  always  being  on  the  stronger  side  was  i 
Barere ;  many  men,  indeed  most  conscientious  mei 
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of  tlie  majority,  he  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Rousseauist 
minority  on  the  committee.  Robespierre  could  not  conceal 
Lis  jealousy  of  Barfere'a  popularity,  and  tried  on  various 
occasions  to  supplant  him  as  reporter  hy  Couthon  and  Saint- 
Just;  but  Buch  attempts  were  vain.  Couthon  and  Saint-Just 
may  have  been  far  greater  men  than  Barfere,  but  they  could 
not  catch  the  attention  and  tickle  the  ears  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Convention  like  the  orator  of  the  south,  with  his  handsome 
face  and  glowing  periods. 

If  there  is  any  juati6cation  for  inserting  biographies  in  the  ^ 
course  of  a  history,  it  is  in  the  instance  of  the  members  of 
the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Critics  may  object ; 
that  Buch  biographical  work  is  unnecessary,  and  that  it  stops '. 
the  consecutive  flow  of  the  narrative ;  but  it  is  of  para- ' 
mount  importance  to  grasp  various  facts  in  connection  with' 
these  particular  men,  which  cannot  be  undei'stood  without) 
regarding  each  man  individually.  First,  it  is  necessary  to' 
understand  that  these  twelve  men  were  not  excepticnally  gifted, 
specially  trained  administratora  There  were  most  probably 
hundreds  of  other  men  equally  qualified  to  put  an  end  to 
anarchy  and  to  reorganize  France,  both  in  the  Convention  and 
in  the  remains  of  the  military  and  civil  services,  hut  circum- 
staacea  thrust  these  twelve  men  to  the  front.  Mankind  is  too 
apt  to  believe  that  because  certain  men  have  filled  certain 
conspicuous  positions  and  done  certain  great  deeds,  they  are 
therefore  exceptional  men.  It  is  Dot  so ;  it  cannot  be  proved, 
indeed,  that  other  men  would  have  acted  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  as  they  cannot  be  put  into  precisely  analogous 
positions,  but  it  can  be  shown  that  none  of  these  twelve 
men,  who  formed  the  Qreat  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  were 
in  any  way  especially  prepared  for  the  great  functions  they 
ondertook.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  they  were  all  well- 
educated  men,  belonging,  with  the  exception  of  H*Srault  de 
S^helles,  to  middle-class  families,  who  had,  before  1789,  no 
idea  of  the  great  power  which  they  would  one  day  possess. 
It  has  been  shown  that  ten  out  of  the  twelve  were  not 
Parisians,  and  that  the  only  two  of  the  future  colleagues  who 
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nted  with  each  other  before  ITSD  were  Robespienv  \ 
,  who  }ia<I  both  been  memltera  of  the  Rosati  tA 
is  important  and  iDtervsting  abo  to  ohaerve  how 
these  twelve  men  were  new  to  silministrali^-o 
.  order  to  learn  that  adminliitrative  experience  \&  not 
le  to  prepare  men  to  hoM  supreme  power,  for  these 
were  called  suddenly  to  the  head  of  alfiurs,  aod  yet 
efficient  than  any  one  could  have  cspeeted.  It  is 
Iso  to  notice  what  manner  of  men  tbey  were,  and 
ih  between  the  workers  and  the  talkers.  None  of 
orking  members  of  the  committee  were  orators.  If 
ything  t-j  say,  they  let  it  be  said  by  Bar^re,  whoso 
ya  was  to  act  as  their  spokesman,  and  they  thepv 
conteoted  to  work  quietly,  receiving  ncitb«r  mooejr 
Camot  is  the  only  one  of  them  whose  petBoaality 
twn  to  posterity;  the  names  of  some  of  the  hardest 
ong  them,  such  as  the  ivo  Prieara,  are  so  ignored 
moat  impossible  to  ooUeet  any  biographicatl  detwb 
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Varenne  on  the  14th  Frimaire,  year  II,  (December  4,  1793), 
which  was  the  natural  sequel  to  the  decree  carried  by  Saint-Just 
on  9  Vend^miaire  (October  10),  declaring  the  Conatitution  of 
1793  auspended  and  the  continuance  of  revolutionary  govern- 
ment till  a  general  peace.  By  Billaud'a  decree  all  constituted 
authorities  and  public  functionaries  were  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Gommittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  were  to  obey 
its  orders,  while  all  police  duties  and  the  supervision  of  the 
conduct  of  private  individuals  were  handed  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security ;  the  posts  of  procureur-g^n^ral- 
syndics  of  departments  and  of  procureur-syndics  of  districts 
were  abolished,  and  "  national  agents,"  chosen  either  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  or  by  the  representatives  on 
mission,  were  appointed  in  their  place  to  correspond  with  the 
two  committees;  the  representatives  on  mission,  appointed  by 
the  Convention  on  the  nomination  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  were  to  report  to  the  committee  every  ten  days,  and 
the  ministers  also,  and  the  committee  was  itself  to  report  to 
the  Convention  every  month.  The  simplicity  of  this  organize^ 
tion  is  obvious,  and  its  advantages  over  the  elaborate  system 
devised  by  the  Constitution  of  1791.  Through  the  ministers, 
the  departments  of  the  public  service ;  through  the  representa- 
tives on  mission  and  the  "  national  agents,"  the  provinces  of 
France,  were  entirely  subordinated  to  the  Great  Committee. 
The  committee  was  only  responsible  to  the  Convention,  but, 
as  has  been  said  already,  the  Convention  deliberately  abandoned 
its  executive  and  administrative  powers  to  the  committee,  and 
consented  to  all  its  propositions,  while  jealously  guarding  itfl 
real  duty  of  legislation.  The  committee  met  every  night  in 
private  at  the  Pavilion  de  l'£galit^  in  the  Tuileries,  and  trans- 
acted business  until  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  the 
morning.  Two-thirds  of  the  signatures  of  the  membera  of  the 
committee  were  necessary  to  the  validity  of  their  acts,  but 
the  members  so  thoroughly  recognized  their  solidarity,  that 
they  lent  their  signatures '  to  their  colleagues,  who  even,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  did  not  hesitate  to  forge  them.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  was  not  time  for  every  member  to 
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"■mi  na  ting  &(■■  the  Gnsit  ( 
ej  took  whkt  was  pUeed  bdbra  them  oa  Cmsk.  i 
lot  woaVX  ii^a  &  dooBinent  ivfauiiif;  to  lb*  intaniBl  ' 
.  of  FraiM%  plaeed  bafim  him  hj  fidUod-Tanauie, 
wmil'i  in  his  tnni.  >igD  tity  doeaniait  rrlnriTig  la 
hotA  before  tiim  \ff  Qtmofc.  It  is  ben  -wortb  vASb 
ate  the  dirisiott  of  laboof  unaa^A  the  ■—■<—■  of 
tee.  CoUot  d'HcEiwia  and  Bill»ad.Taraaa»  eono- 
th  the  national  ^enbi  and  reenved  th«  rapartB  of 
atatires  f-n  misaum  ia  the  mtEfiar;  C^moC  *fMl 
le  C6te-d'0r  look  Amrge  of  the  army  and  the  war 
itiera,  as  Jean  Bon  Sainfc-AiMM  did  of  the  uvy ; 
let  hoA  PHear  of  the  Mane  had  all  eeoDoaue  qttcs- 
nnge,  and  pronded  dotUng  wd  aatwirtnnfle  far 
;  Baxere  was  reporta,  and  anperviaed  all  nieed- 
ters  and  sach  ecincapooJenee  with  foreign  eoontriis 
in  which  latter  task  he  was  aaaisted  hj  Bobe^iien^ 
tiiil  manner  hy  H^rmult  de  S£eheUes;  Saia^Jtut 
ed  to  be  responsible  for  coOBtitittional  Icg^datio^J 
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Justice ;  Dalbarade,  a  celebrated  privateer  captain  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwards  a  Knight  of 
Sunt  Louis  and  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,*  Minister  of  the 
Marine ;  Bouchotte,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  formeriy  cap- 
tain in  the  Esterhazy  Hussars,  Minister  of  War;  Destoumelles, 
a  Norman  Protestant,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  farmers- 
general  before  1781),  Minister  of  Finance ;  Deforguea,  Minister 
of  Foreign  ASairs ;  and  Par^,  a  former  clerk  of  Danton's  when 
the  great  statesman  was  a  lawyer  in  Paris,  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  showing  the  new  spirit  which 
hod  come  over  the  executive,  that  all  these  men  remained  in 
office  until  the  ministries  were  abolished  in  April,  1794',  a 
remarkable  change  after  the  chopping  and  changing  which 
had  been  the  rule  since  1789.  The  dates  when  they  came  into 
office  may  also  be  noted.  Gohier  succeeded  Oarat  in  March, 
1793;  Dalbarade  and  Bouchotte  became  ministers  in  April,  on 
the  retirement  of  Monge  and  the  arrest  of  Beumonville  by 
Dumouriez ; '  Destoumelles  and  Deforgnes  took  the  places  of 
Clavi&re  and  Lebrun,  when  the  latter  were  included  in  the 
proscription  of  the  Girondins;'  and  Par^  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior  instead  of  Oarat  on  August  16,  1793, 
when  the  latter  was  suspected  of  Girondin  sympathies.  But 
these  ministers  were  not  the  only  assistants  whom  the 
members  of  the  Great  Committee  had  to  aid  them  in  their 
arduous  labours ;  many  of  the  great  administrators,  on  whom 
Napoleon  afterwards  depended,  served  their  apprenticeship 
and  learnt  their  work  in  the  bureaux  of  the  Great  Committee. 
Among  these  future  administrators  might  be  noted  Otto, 
Colchen,  Reinhard,  and  Miot  de  Melito  in  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Benezech,  Pille,  and  Xavier  Andouin  in  the 
War  Office,  where  General  d'Arjon,  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications,  and  the  ci-devant  Comto  de_Monta]embert,  the  i 
two  most  scientific  soldiers  in  France,  also  assisted;  Gaudin  ' 
and  Mollicn,  the  future  financiers ;  Fain  in  the  Ministry  of 

'  Htsfoire  MariivrM  d*  la  Ftixmx,  by  Lion  Gu6rin,  ed.  1803,  vol.  T. 
pp.  416,  416. 

«  VoL  ii.  p.  23a  ■  VoL  iL  p.  246. 
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;  Admiral  Grivel,  Adet,  and  Pl,!ville-Ie-Peley  at 

■  of  Marine;  while  Monge,  Berthollet,  Foureroy, 
vcau,  mid  Lagrange,  fainoua  men  of  science,  gave 
■1  invuiiting  improved  guns  and  amniiinition,  and 
rixLTt'uipurt,  the  collector  of  curiositiea,  assisted 
1  ruirulatiuTi  of  the  Paris  theatres. 

ii;li  lia-s  lieen  said  of  the  Great  Committee  itself; 
ins  tit  examine  its  government  of  France.     That 
was  the  Ruign  of  Terror.   The  system  of  the  Terror 
ty  itsolf ;  it  depended  mainly  on  two  institutions — 
tL'u  of  Cieneral  Security,  sitting  at  Paris,  and  the 
ii.'S  on  uiia.sion    scattered  through  the    provinces. 
irities   developed   the   Terror    by   mcanB   of    the 
ry  Tribunal  at  Paris,  and  its  imitations  established 
tiiients  by  the  representatives  on  mission.     In  the 

■  aptiTs  th(:  system  of  the  Terror  will  be  examined 
1  in  the  [irovinces.     That  it  was  made  necessary 
■liy  of  the  previous  years  of  the  Revolution  and 

IVuin  furoign  foes  has  already  been  demonstrated; 

fe^  CHAPTER' X. 

yum  TSBBOB  nr  PAntsi 

The  Rdgn  trf  Terror— The  revolutionary  or  sans-cnlotte  army— The 
revolulionary  committees — "  Cartes  de  sflret^  "  and  the  system  of 
deounciatioD — ^The  Committee  of  General  Security — Its  hislory^Its 
members — Amar,  Vadier,  Riihl,  Guffroy,  etc. — The  weakness  of 
Robespierre's  influence  over  Ibis  committee — The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  of  Paris— Its  history— Judges  and  jurors — Fouquier-Tinville 
— The  procedure  of  the  tribunal — Early  trials  and  acquittals— The 
trials  and  executions  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  of  the  Girondin 
deputies — Other  executions — General  acquiescence  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror — Gaiety  in  Paris— Life  in  the  prisons — The  necessity  for 
amusing  the  Parisians — The  stage  during  the  Terror — The  ComMie 
Frangaisc — The  Opera — The  piUti  di  circonslaace—t\j\.  in  Paris  and 
the  art  students  of  David— The  Republican  fSles— The  economical 
condition— The  law  of  the  maximum — The  restaurants  and  caWs 
during  the  Terror — The  women  of  the  Terror— Olympe  de  Gouges 
— The  "tricolcuses" — Republican  afTectations  and  extravagances — 
Conclusion. 

The  period  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  marka  the  ends  of  the 
Revolution;  it  is  the  period  which  distinguisbea  it  from  all 
other  revolutions,  and  a  mention  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  1793  brings  at  once  before  the  mind  a  picture  of  crowded 
prisons,  of  carts  on  their  way  with  victims  to  execution,  and 
of  the  guillotine.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  memory 
of  these  horrors  should  no  longer  cloud  the  knowledge  of  this 
famous  epoch,  and  when  it  should  be  possible  to  examine 
calmly  the  evenfa  of  this  famous  year,  and  see  why  the  people 
of  France  submitted  without  resistance  to  this  regime  of  blood. 
There  is  no  need  to  palliate  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  this  Terror  should  be 
TOL.  U.  T 
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investigated  and  tested  by  the  magic  criteria  of  facts  and 
figures.  Partisan  writers  in  France,  and  even  sober  historians, 
have  given  rein  to  their  imaginations  when  treating  of  this 
period,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  the  history  of 
the  Revolution,  M.  Mortimer-Temaux,  has  commenced  his 
Histoire  de  la  Terreur  with  the  year  1791.  Yet  the  Reign  of 
Terror  did  not  really  begin  until  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when  Barfere  declared 
in  the  Convention  that  Terror  was  the  "  order  of  the  day." 
Up  to  September,  1793,  the  history  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
stained  by  many  horrors ;  there  had  been  riots  innumerable, 
terrible  massacres,  like  those  in  the  prisons  of  September,  1792, 
and  civil  wars;  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  had  been  at  work 
for  some  months,  and  many  persons,  guilty  only  of  political 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  want  of 
success  in  military  operations,  had  been  sent  by  it  to  the 
guillotine.  But  a  certain  number  of  executions  per  day  or 
week,  in  order  to  intimidate  those  who  were  not  contented 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  did  not  become  the  rule  until 

/  after  September,  1793.  It  is  no  doubt  a  regrettable  circum- 
stance that  lives  of  political  opponents  should  be  taken  by  the 
party  in  power  in  any  country,  but  such  executions  cannot  be 
called  evidences  of  a  Reign  of  Terror;  they  are  the  inevitable 
and  regrettable  consequences  of  civil  disturbances,  of  all 
revolutions,  and  even  of  all  reformations  and  forcible  changes  of 
government.  The  Reign  of  Terror  under  the  Great  Committee 
was  a  very  different  thing ;  lives  were  then  taken  not  so  much 
in  revenge  for  political  opposition  or  military  insubordination, 

/  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  examples  and  terrifying  away 

)  any  thought  of  opposition. 

When  the  Great  Committee  firmly  seized  the  reins  of 
power,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Convention, 
which  was  wearied  by  the  troubles  of  executive  government, 
it  found  all  its  instruments  ready  to  its  hand — the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  the 
representatives  on  mission.  To  the  re]^resentatives  on  mission 
it  entrusted  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  Reign 
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of  Terror  in  the  provinces,  which  will  be  examined  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  these  men  took  their  cue  from  Paris,  where 
the  Byetem  of  Terror  was  first  fully  developed.  To  overawe 
and  subdue  the  capital  special  measures  were  needed,  of  which 
the  most  important,  the  organization  of  the  revolutionary 
committees  and  of  the  sansculotte  army,  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  The  sans-culotte  army  was  under  the  orders  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris  and  of  the  revolutionary  committees, 
and  to  gain  their  daily  pay  its  members,  who  cannot  be  called 
soldiers,  were  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their 
superiors.  It  may  be  wondered  at  that  these  eighteen  thousand 
men,  mostly  drawn  from  the  very  lowest  classes,  could  overawe 
the  educated  citizcDs  of  Paris ;  but  far  more  powerful  than  the 
revolutionary  army  to  subdue  the  spirits  of  the  national 
guards  and  of  the  bourgeois  clas.s  in  general  was  the  daily 
spectacle  of  the  guillotine  at  work.  Two  distinct  feelings 
may  be  observed,  which  counselled  the  bourgeois  to  submit 
and  to  surrender  the  advantages  which  they  had  obtained 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  by  the  Constitution 
of  1791 — the  one,  the  fear  of  losing  their  lives  or  having  their 
property  damaged  in  street  riots;  the  other,  patriotism  in  the 
belief  that  this  disagreeable  and  rigorous  means  of  government 
was  the  only  way  to  secure  peace  at  home  and  victories  abroad. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  class  which  felt  it  had 
reason  to  fear  was  comparatively  small,  only  consisting  of 
those  whose  wealth  was  sufficiently  great  to  make  them 
objects  of  suspicion,  or  who  were  known  to  have  aided  and 
abetted  any  anti-revolutionary  schemes  in  the  past.  The  bulk 
of  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  felt  quite  safe  aa  long  as  they  kept 
a  close  seal  on  their  lips  and  gave  no  utterance  to  anti- 
revolutionary  sentiments. 

The  revolutionary  committees  which  had  been  established 
in  every  section  took  the  place  of  the  old  sectional  assemblies. 
They  no  longer,  however,  consisted  of  all  the  electors  of  the 
different  sections  of  Paris,  but  of  a  few  self-nominated  or 
co-opted  sans-culottes  of  the  section,  who  were  carefully 
watubed  by  the  Jacobin  Club  and  the  Committee  of  General 
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ml  frnm  time  to  time  epur^,  or  purified,  as  the 
i;  of  all  but  the  most  tried  democrats.  As  a  role 
of  tliiMi  revolutionary  cominitteea  really  rested  io 
iiri  ill  tlic  liands  of  one  or  two  men,  who,  holding 
;'  jirusi'K'iit  and  secretary,  were  in  the  confidence  of 

(iiitlioiitifs,  and  regularly  attended  at  the  offices. 
ihitionary  committeoa  had  three  chief  means  o( 
j;  the  Ti^iTur  in  their  sections — curtes  de  euretd, 
ms.  and  the  law  of  the  suspects.  CarteZT^e  »uret£, 
_■«  c.ii'ds.  were  ia3ued~by  the  revolutionary  com- 
d  contained  a   full  history  of   each  individual  to 

were  is.sued,  and  espt'cially  of  his  or  her  life  since 
le  of  these  cartes,  in  cases  where  the  individual 
1  about  much,  and  resided   in  different  towns  or 

Paris,  arc  perfectly  covered  with  signatures  of 
liuritiv*  Every  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman, 
■y  a  carte,  de  edrete  about  with  him  or  her,  and 
iiff  it  at  any  moment  to  any  one  who  might  ask 
i.J.T  pain  of  being  instantly  taken  to  the  nearest 
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great  jurist  Merlin  of  Douai,  was  pretty  sure  to  catch  any 
dangerous  individual,  even  if  be  bad  managed  to  obtain  a 
avrte  de  tdrete  and  had  escaped  beiug  denounced.  Under  this 
law,  any  one  who  had  been  of  noblo  birth  or  had  held  any  office 
before  1789;  any  one  who  had  any  connection,  whether  of 
relationship  or  of  service,  to  an  ^migr^ ;  any  one  who  could  not 
show  he  had  made  bouk  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  the  Revolution; 
and,  in  sbort,  any  one  who  for  any  reason  whatever  might  be 
thought  to  have  any  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the  exist- 
ing r^Une  was  liable,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be  brought 
before  a  revolutionary  committee  and  sent  to  prison. 

At  the  head  of  this  elaborate  system  for  keeping  the 
people  in  check  stood  the  Committee_  of_General  Security. 
This  important  committee  of  the  Convention  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  police  of  the  whole  country,  and  had  power 
to  order  the  arrest  of  any  individual,  even  in  the  most  distant 
department  of  France,  and  to  have  him  brought  to  Paris.  It 
had  also  entire  management  of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  every 
arrest  made  by  the  revolutionary  committees  had  to  be 
immediately  reported  to  it.  It  was  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  Paris,  and  was  in  constant  correspondence  alike  with  the 
CJommune  of  Paris  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
It  had  further  the  duty  assigned  to  it  of  selecting  the  prisoners 
who  were  to  go  for  trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  of  superintending  the  execution  of  those  condemned  to 
death.  A  Committee  of  General  Security  had  existed  ever 
since  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,^  but  it  did  not  possess 
these  defined  and  extended  powers  until  the  organization  of 
the  government  of  the  Terror  in  September,  1793.  The  com- 
mittee chosen  on  June  16,  1793,'  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Girondius,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  so  on  their  motion  it  was  quashed 
on  September  11,  and  a  new  committee  of  nine,  with  five 
attppl^rtis,  chosen  in  its  stead.     This  new  committee  also  failed 

*  See  Appendix  YI.,  "The  Oommitteei  of  th«  Convention,"  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  223. 

*  See  Appendix  VIII.,  "The  Committee  of  Oenerat  Security." 
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Ill  tho  npjinwal  of  the  new  rulers  of  France,  mainly 
111'  |iiTS(.'iiL-i^  on  it  of  Cliahnt  and  Eaaire,  the  former 
1  tli(i  Le^'i«liitive  Aaacmbly,  who  were  not  likely  to 
.;iiii  STibofliiiate  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
lava  luttr,  on  September  14,  this  now  committee 
iwi,  anJ  twelve  depjlties  were  chosen,  who,  with 
.itions,  reTimined   in  office  until  the  execution  of 
!■-  anil  activ]  ici  cordial  co-operation  with  the  majority 
It  Cuiiniiittee  of  Public  Safety. 
n  who  formed  the  permanent  Committee  of  General 
lu!  till'  piincipal  implement  of  the  Great  Committee 
^ali-ty  in  emiying  out  the  Reign  of  Terror,  were,  in 
(■tion— Va.lier,  Pania,  David.  Giiffi-oy,  Lavicomterie, 
il,  Voulland,  Moyse  Baylo,  Louis  of  the  Bas-Rhin 
i.m  to  Buiieher    Saint-Sauveur,  November,  1793X 
1  Barran  (i.i  succession  to  Le  Bas,  December.  1793). 
in  suecessijn  to  Le  Eon,  February,  1794).     Oftheae 
iwerciaei!   the  police   of  France  and   carried  out. 
y  liid  nut  originate,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a   few 
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the  idea  of  the  conspiracies  in  the  prisons  as  a  pretext  for 
fumifibing  victims  to  the  guillotine,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  either  of  the  committees,  having  been  born  in 
1736,  and  being  therefore  nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  SOQ  of  a  servant  of  a  Bishop  of  Pamiera/  and  after  re- 
ceiving a  good  education,  served  for  some  time  in  the  array, 
under  the  name  of  De  Montfort,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Regi- 
ment Royal-Pi^ mo nt.  On  leaving  the  aimy  he  became  a 
counsellor  at  the  court  of  Pamiers,  where,  however,  he  was 
looked  down  upon,  even  by  the  bourgeois,  as  a  lackey's  son  • 
yet  he  was  eventually  elected  to  the  States-General  as  a 
deputy  for  the  tiers  ^tat  of  the  county  of  Foix.  In  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  be  sat  upon  the  extreme  left,^  with  Robes- 
pierre and  Potion,  and  on  its  dissolution  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  Pamiers,  and  in  September,  1702, 
tirst  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Ari^ge  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Jacques  Louis  David,  the  famous  punter  and  friend  of 
Robespierre;  Louis  Charles  de  Lavicomterie,  an  industrious 
pamphleteer  who  had  made  his  reputation  with  three  violent 
works,  Lee  OrifMK  dea  Bois  de  France,  Lea  Crimea  dee  Papes, 
and  Lea  Crimes  des  Empereura  d'Allemctgne ;  and  Etienne 
Jean  Faois,  the  brother-in-law  of  Santerre,  and  former  col- 
league of  Sergent  as  administrator  of  police  during  the  risings 
of  June  20  and  August  10,  and  the  September  massacres,^ 
were  all  three  deputies  for  Paris  and  advanced  republicans, 
Philippe  Jacques  Riihl  deserves  a  rather  longer  notice  from 
the  peculiarities  of  his  early  career.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  at  Strasbourg,  and,  after  a  good  education, 
was  himself  ordained  to  the  ministry.  But  he  did  not  keep 
long  to  his  first  profession,  and  abandoned  it  for  the  law.  He 
wrote  some  learned  legal  memoirs  in  Latin,  German,  and 
French,  on  questions  relating  to  the  laws  of  succession  in 
German  principalities,  and  eventually  became  an  Aulic  coun- 
sellor and  practical   ruler  of  the   little   state  of  Leiningen- 

*  On  Vadier's  early  life  see  La  Sivolvtion  dam  le  Payt  de  Foix,  b; 
Paul  Cutenu.  p  106. 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  XT.  p.  43S.  *  Vol  u.  pp.  85,  120. 
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:  a.'i  nilniit.^r  for  the  duke,  whose  chief  adviser  he 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Kevohition  in  France, 
lie  nlian.loiied  his  prospects  in  Germany,  and  returned 
iiirt;  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  ideas.  He  was 
siicee-iJiion  an  administrator  of  the  department  of  the 

in  IT'JO,  anil  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
;  Convention  for  the  same  department  in  1791  and 

tlie  Lefjisliitive  Assembly  he  distinguished  himself 
loinatic  Committee  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
il  attitude  of  the  states  of  Germany  and  of  Alsace, 
■  Convention  by  his  report  on  the  papers  found  in 
ie->t,and  ill  both  assemblies  had  shown  such  thorough 
,  spiiit,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  a  seat  on 
litiee  of  General  Security.     Arniand  Benoit  Joseph 

the  nnly  other  member  of  the  committee  of  much 
e-  He  was  a  compatriot  of  Robespierre,  being  bom 
etable  Taiuiiy  near  Arras  in  1740,  and  was  an  avocat 
ractice  in  that  city  in  17s0.'  He  made  strenuous 
secure  a  seat  in  the  States-General  for  hia  native 
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tion,  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  Amar,  and  Jean  Antoine 
Louis,  of  the  Bas-Bhin,  was  the  (dier  ego  of  Rlihl ;  while  the 
three  others  were  all  from  the  southern  departments.  Jean 
Henri  Voulland,  a  Protestant  and  ex-Constituant  for  the 
bailliage  of  Nimes/  now  represented  the  department  of  the 
Gard ;  Moyse  Ba;le,  who  had  been  mayor  of  Marseilles  from 
1791  to  1792,  was  deputy  for  the  Bouchea-du-Rh6ne ;  and 
Joseph  Nicolas  Barbeau  du  Barran  sat  for  the  Qers. 

These  were  the  men  who,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  carried  out  the  system 
of  the  Terror,  who  signed  the  numerous  decrees  of  arrest  and 
selected  the  food  for  the  guillotine,  and  who  spent  their  nights 
in  examining  denunciations,  while  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  considered  great  measures  of  state  in 
the  adjoining  room.  In  times  of  peril,  and  when  especially 
imporUint  police  measures  were  in  contemplation,  the  two 
committees  united  aod  deliberated  together,  and  on  those  days 
Robespierre  found  himself  in  even  a  more  complete  minority 
than  in  the  Great  Committee  alone.  He  had  but  one  real  1 
friend  in  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  David  the  \ 
painter,  ailer  the  resignation  of  Saint-Just's  young  colleague, 
Philippe  I<e  Bas,  and  at  least  one  open  and  declared  enemy, 
Quffroy.  Meanwhile  the  working  members  of  the  Great  Com- 
mittee, and  especially  Billaud-Varenne  and  CoUot  d'Herbois, 
fonnd  men  of  their  own  stamp,  such  aa  Amar,  Vadier,  Riihl,  and 
Lavicomtorie,  leady  to  aid  them  in  all  their  efforts  to  establish 
and  systematize  the  Terror.  This  opposition  to  Robespierre 
and  bis  friends  in  the  Committee  of  General  Security  will  be 
seen  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  hie  overthrow,  and  his  contest 
with  this  police  committee  was  one  of  the  indications  of  his 
weakness.  Of  the  twelve  men  themselves  it  is  noticeable 
that  three  of  them  came  from  Paris,  five  from  the  southern, 
three  from  the  eastern,  and  one  from  the  north-eastern 
departments,  and  none  from  the  northern,  western,  or  midland 
districts  of  France.  Two  of  them,  Vadier  and  Voulland,  were 
es-Constituanta,  and  two,  Riihl  and  Jagot,  had  been  members 
*  VoL  L  chap.  xvi.  pp.  487,  488. 
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-lativo  Aaseiiilily,  and  none  of  them  have  any  claim 
itilx'iV'i    ia    French  history,  except    David,  whose 
linwcver,  was  as  a  painter  aad  n"t  as  a  politiciML 
on  tho  whi)le,  much  older  men  than  the  members  of 
'oiiiiiiittei^,  Moyae  Bay le,  the  youugest,  being  thirty- 
■  Vadier  was  lifty-aeven  and  Lavicomterie  sixty-one, 
avcra^'e  age  was  furty-six;    and,  considering  their 
1  liorrilik'  functions,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
iiiiild  say  that  "the  inembera  of  the  Committee  of 
■(.'urity  liiid  something  the    appearance  of  the  old 
.  of  police,  and  those  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
o  n'sriiiLilance  to  the  ancient  ministers  of  state,"* 
1     ■  .vor,  all  twenty-four  men  deserve  the  greatest 
'.  :i   1    'i.Ming  absolute  power,  all  who  survived  that 
Wi,'  -  reiii-ed  poor ;  none  profited  by  their  positioa 
I'liiey;  and  none,  except  David,  whose  position  was 
1,  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr4,  who  became  a  baron  and 
hiyoiicc,  Carnot,  wlio  accepted  a  command  in   1815, 
■,  li.nvud  \\w  knee  to  Napoleon. 
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maqsacres.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  euch  an  out- 
break as  that  of  September,  1792,  would  occur  again,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  were  intended  by 
the  organizers  of  the  Terror  to  frighten  the  people  of  Paris  and 
of  France  into  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  the  Great  Committee, 
by  showing  them  that  the  result  of  being  suspected  or 
denounced  would  he  not  merely  a  detention  in  a  prison,  but 
very  possibly  rapid  judgment  and  summary  execution.  The 
first  organization  of  this  redoubtable  tribunal,  and  the  report 
of  Lesage,  which  laid  down  the  rules  to  govern  its  powers  and 
procedure,  have  been  already  alluded  to ;  ^  its  further  develop- 
ment is  now  to  be  examined.  Directly  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Girondins,  the  superintending  committee  of  six  deputies 
of  the  Convention  was  abolished  and  a  new  jury  elected ;  on 
July  2  it  was  decreed  that  the  jurors  should  be  paid  eighteen 
livres  a  day ;  on  July  24  the  number  of  judges  wa.'*  increased 
to  seven,  and  on  July  80  to  ten ;  on  which  day  also  it  was 
decided  that  the  jurors  should  be  increased  ti  thirty,  and  the 
court  divided  into  two  sections  with  equal  powers.  Montana 
was  on  the  same  day  removed  from  the  post  of  president  as 
a  moderate  and  a  friend  of  the  Girondins;  and  during  the 
month  of  August,  Dubsent  and  Coffinhal  were  elected  among 
the  new  judges,  and  Herman  as  president  of  one  of  the 
sections.  On  September  o,  when  the  Great  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  was  firmly  fixed  in  power.  Merlin  of  Douai 
brought  up  the  decree,  which  regulated  the  Tribunal  until  the 
law  of  22  Prairial.  By  it  the  Tribunal  was  divided  into  four 
sections,  and  was  to  consist  of  sixteen  judges  and  sixty  jurors, 
assisted  by  a  public  accuser  and  five  substitutes. 

On  September  28, 1793,  the  new  officials  were  elected.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  name  them  all,  but  a  few  of  the  most 
famous  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Martial  Joseph  Armand 
Herman,*  who  was  elected  President  ot  the  Tribunal,  was,  like 
so  many  men  conspicuous  in  the   Revolution,  a  native  of 

•  Vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.  p.  228. 

■  Leceane,  Arraa  umt  is  R^ivlufu>n,  yoL  L  p.  92 ;  and  Sitfoire  de 
JoMiihleiionflOrA.  J.  Puis.    1864. 
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[o   was  practising  as  an   avocat  at  Saint-Omer  in 
liiil  nut  make  himself  at  all  conspicuous  until  after 
Niiition  of  the  Republic,  when  he  showed  himself  an 
litiiian.     He  had,  however,  obtained  no  post  higlier 
uf  president  of  the  local  criminal  court  in  his  native 
u  he  camo  up  to  Paris  and  called  on  his  compatriots 
'  jiluaned  tht'in,  and  through  the  influence  of  eitlier 
■e  or  Cluti'toy  (strange  to  say,  accounts  differ  as  to 
liese  cneniifs  was  his  patron),  he  waa  elected  prftsident 
n  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  August  2S,  17!)3 
;  whole  Tribunal  on  September  28.     Of  the  sixteen 
e  most  notable,  cither   from    their  conduct  on    the 
Jmir  pnliticftl  opinions,  were  Ren^  Fran<^i3  Dumas, 
iren  a  Cistercian  monk ;  Antoine  Dobsent,  the  former 
['iiris.  whose  arrest  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  in 
caused   so    much    excitement;^    Jacipiea   Antoine 
the  iiiti'0]iid   friend   of  Robespierre;   and   lltienne 
Of  the  sixty  Jurors,  fifty  were  chosen  in  Paris;  and 
111  uii^dit  be  noted  the  artist  Topino-Lebrun,  whtjse 
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deeds  were  done  duriog  the  Reign  of  Terror,  much  Wood  waa 
vantonly  ehed,  yet  for  the  organizers  of  the  system  excuses 
can  be  made.  They  honestly  believed  that  the  steady  suc- 
cession of  executions  was  necessary  to  maintain  peace  and 
good  order  in  France,  and  that,  to  save  much  bloodshed  from 
anarchy  and  civil  war,  it  was  necessary  that  some  lives  should 
be  solemnly  taken  with  judicial  forms.  This  may  not  be 
a  valid  excuse  to  strict  moralists,  but  it  is  an  intelligible 
attitude  to  adopt.  However,  do  such  excuse  can  be  pleaded 
for  Fouquier-TiovUle.  When  on  his  trial,  he  urged  that  he 
was  merely  the  agent  of  the  committees,  who  demanded  so 
many  lives  a  day;  but  that  can  be  no  excuse  for  his  own 
brutality,  no  excuse  for  his  harsh  words  to  his  victims,  or  for 
such  atrocities  as  the  execution  of  the  Mai-^hale  de  Mouchy. 
The  names  of  his  five  substitutes  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as 
they  occur  frequently  in  the  history  of  the  Terror :  tfacy  were 
Fleuriot-Lescot,  afterwards  Mayor  of  Paris,  Qribeauval,  Royer, 
Nanlin,  and  Lieudin. 

The  procedure  of  the  Tribunal  was  very  simple.  Before  each 
section  was  brought  for  trial  every  day  certain  prisoners,  whose 
names  had  been  decided  on  in  a  nightly  conference  between 
the  Committee  of  General  Security  and  Fouquier-Tinville,  and 
who  had  then  been  removed  from  their  respective  prisons  to 
the  Conciergerie,  which  was  close  by  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
where  the  Tribunal  held  its  sittings.  The  selection  of  victims 
was  at  first  a  serious  matter,  prisoners  only  being  chosen  for 
trial  who  had  shown  themselves  in  some  way  markedly 
opposed  to  the  Revolution,  either  as  politicians  or  journalists. 
But  as  the  Terror  became  more  organized  into  a  system  less 
care  was  shown,  and  names  were  selected  at  random  from 
the  first  that  came  to  hand,  the  important  point  being  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  condemned  for  the  guillotine.  This 
random  selection  was  so  well  known  that  it  became  a  regular 
expedient  for  friends  of  prisoners  to  bribe  the  clerks  of  the 
Committee  ot  Qeneral  Security  to  keep  the  names  of  the 
individuals  in  whom  they  were  interested  at  the  bottom  of 
the  files  of  prisoners'  papers,  so  that  tiiey  should  not  strike  the 


^^^1 
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'|Tiiur.     The  unfortunate  vict'ima  selected  were  aum- 
nuxt  c\x'!iiiij,'  to  leave  their  respective  prisons  for  the 
ie,  and  on  the  following  day  they  were  brought  up 
The  iirisiini-rs  at  the  bar  were  first  asked  if  they 
.  iir  ntjt  guilty,  after  the  iudictment  had  been  read 
I'lii.     They  were  then   asked  if  they  would  have 
jinil   one  was  generally  assigned  to  them.     These 
■iiilerw,  of  wliora  the  moat  famous  were  Chauveaa- 
,.l  Trun:<oii  Ducoudray,  were  allowed  free  intereouree 
clients,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Terroriata  that 
never  punished  for  their  pleadings  in  court;  the 
uutcction,  which  Marat  had  thrown  over  ilalcsherbca 
ng  the  king,  seems  likewise  to  have  protected  thoaa 
eil  the  example  of  the  former  minister.     When  the 
heenappLiinted.Fouquier-Tinville,  or  his  substitute, 
.■   ploailiii^s   and   called   his  witnesses,  whom   the 
uunsel  w:is  allowed  to  cross- examine.     So  far  the 
to  have  been  perfectl;>'  fair ;  but  as  the  Reign  of 
t  on,  the  Judges,  jury,  and  public  accuser  had  got 
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eminent  of  the  other  victims  during  these  months  were 
Charlotte  Corday,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Marat  on  July 
17,  1793,'  and  Custine,  the  ex-Constituant  and  conqueror  of 
Spirea,  Worms,  Mayence,  and  Franktoi't,  who  was  condemned 
to  death  for  not  having  properly  provisioned  Mayence,  or  done 
his  best  to  relieve  that  city,  after  a  patient  trial  lasting  liiirteen 
days,  on  August  27.  Even  after  the  reorganization  of  the 
Tribunal  by  the  resolution  of  September  5,  the  atrocity  of 
condemnations  of  large  batches  of  prisoners  did  not  at  once 
commence,  and  the  executions  between  September,  1793,  and 
March,  17d4>  were  comparatively  few  to  those  between  March 
and  July,  1794,*  The  Reign  of  Terror,  though  in  full  opera- 
tion and  action,  did  not  reach  ita  height  until  the  law  of 
22  Prairial,  Year  II.  (June  10,  1794),  took  away  from  the 
prisoners  their  last  chance  of  a  fair  trial. 

Two  trials  during  this  second  period,  from  September  5, 
1793,  to  the  end  of  February,  1794,  must  be  noted,  which 
ditlered  from  the  rest,  owing  to  the  previous  history  of  the 
prisoners.  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  left  at  peace  in  the 
Temple  after  the  execution  of  her  husband,  and,  though 
separated  from  her  children,  had  been  seemingly  forgotten 
by  the  Convention  during  the  furious  contest  between  the 
Girondins  and  the  Mountain.  But  when  that  struggle  was 
over,  and  the  republicans  were  enraged  by  the  successes  of  the 
foreign  armies  on  the  frontiers,  attention  was  again  directed 
towards  "  the  Widow  Capet,"  as  the  unfortunate  queen  was 
called,  and  on  August  1  she  was  removed  to  the  Conciergeiie. 
The  daring  attempts  of  the  Baron  de  Batz  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge  to  open  communications  with  her  and  con- 
trive an  escape  attracted  the  notice  of  Uie  Committee  of  General 
Security,  and  on  August  26  Fouquier-Tinville  was  ordered  to 
make  preparations  for  her  trial  It  must  not  be  believed  that 
she  was  treated  in  prison  with  the  extreme  barbarity  described 
in  royalist  pamphlets.     The  expenses  of  her  maintenance  have 

'  Vol.  ii  p.  2ua 

'  See  Appendix  IX.,  where  the  actual  figarea  of  the  numbers  con- 
demned month  by  mouth  1^  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Parii  are 
given  and  analyxed. 
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^licd,*  from  which  it  appears  that  fifteen  livres  a 
["■nt  on  \wx  meaU — not  much  perhaps  for  a  woman 
■I'll  Queen  of  France,  but  yet  more  than  most  of  her 
If  al>l.^  to  siiuiid  on  themselves  in  those  hard  times— 
Ivivsa  Jay  on  food  for  her  maid,  while  among  other 
ar  fourteen  livres  for  two  new  caps,  twenty-two 
;uiiKlry  t^.\|)i:nses,  and  sixteen  for  the  hire  of  books 
irad.     Thin  was  not  luxury,  but  yet  it  cannot  be 
.;irity.     Tliiiiiyh  she  had  been  removed  to  tlie  Con- 
1  August  1,  it  was  not  until  October  12  that  her  trial' 
1  fit  the  Paiaia  de  Justice  before  Herman.  President 
ulutionary  Tribunal,  Foucault,  Donz^-Verteuil.  and 
.•■s.     Fouquier-Tinville    prosecuted    in    person,  and 
'iicumlray    and    Chauveau-Lagarde    defended    the 
■I'he    trial    lasted   from   the    12th   to  the    16th   of 
rid   no   less   than   forty  witnesses  were   examined. 
iiimtiim  was  determined  upon  and  she  laiew  it,  yet 
■  |Ui'vn  ileftiDiled  herself  ably  on  lines  best  explained 
!  wuiils,  in  answer  to  the  question,  Have  you  any- 
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had  naturally  opposed  the  prepress  of  the  Revolution;  sho 
could  not  have  denied  that,  though  she  might  and  did  deny 
some  of  the  special  allegations  made  against  her,  and  as  one 
of  the  defeated  side,  she  could  not  have  expected  mercy.     Had 
she   conquered,   would    she  have   been   mercifiil  ?      Herman 
summed  up  against  her  in  violent  terms ;  the  jury  after  one 
hour's  deliberation  found  her  guilty ;   Fouquier-Tinville  de- 
manded the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  Herman  accord 
ingly  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  her.     On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  October  16,  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  widow  of  a  king  of  France,  strangely  altered  from  her 
former  self,  if  the  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  her  on  her  way  to 
the  guillotine,  made  on  the  spot  by  David,'  may  be  trusted.  Lb  VfWfit 
underwent  the  penalty  of  death  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,    '    ' 
Before  the  story  of  agony  written  on  that  haggard,  withered   p.H\i. 
face,  criticism  is  forced  to  be  silent.     Mario  Antoinette  had     ^"^^ 
many  faults,  and  committed  many  political  mistakes ;  she  was 
her  tiuab^d's  evil  genius,  and  for  that  reason  the  evil  genius  V 
of  France  also;  but  she  expiated  her  errors  by  months  and 
yeaiB  of  terrible  suffering,  and  however  necessary  it  may  have 
been  to  point  out  her  faults  and  mistakes  in  the  course  of  this 
history,  berore  the  spectacle  of  ber  death  no  feelings  but  those 
of  pity  can  be  experienced. 

The  other  exceptional  trial  was  that  of  the  Girondins, 
which  lasted  from  October  24  to  SO.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fate  of  those  Girondin  leaders  who  escaped 
from  Paris;  those  who  remained  lost  their  lives  earlier,  but 
did  not  BuSer  so  much.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  greatest  Qirondin  orators  and  thinkers,  notably  Vergniaud 
and  Qensonn^  had  refused  to  leave  Paris  and  Join  the  insur- 
gents in  Normandy,  because  they  disapproved  of  the  civil 

regard  to  her  son,  whicli  is  purposely  posied  over  in  the  text,  it  will  be 
suflicient  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Princess  Elizabeth  is  Charlus  Odtyn's 
In  PtocU  de  Marit  AntointtU  in  the  lUwivtion  Fraitfoite  for  March,  1884, 
p.  859. 

'  This  sketch  is  reproduced  m  «  fiODtitpiece  to  the  second  volumo  of 
Campardon's  Tribunal  BieohUionnain. 
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IlK'ir  fi'icnds  were  trying  to  raise.     Of  the  original 
II'  deputies  ordered  by  the  Convention  on  June  2' 
lieTiisulvL's   under   ari'est,  twenty-one  escaped,  and 
v;iriou>  fiituM,  and  of  the  other  eight,  Bertrand  was 
resign  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  while  Vergniaud, 
^■alnzt',   Lthardi,  Gardien,  BoiJeau,  and  Viger,  con- 
■  ■i  r  own  innocence  of  any  crime  against  tlic  Republic, 
leave  Paris.     Vergniaud,  who  acted  as  the  mouth- 
ns  ffronp,  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Convention 
,  protesting  his  innocence,  and  in  the  body  of  that 
)iicus  and  Boy er-Fonf rede,  who  had  been  spared  on 
ver  wearied  of  pleading  the  cause  of  their  friends. 
orman  insurrection,  and  still  more  the  murder  of 
iperated  the  deputies  of  tlie  Mountain  against  them, 
1 V  "(i,  for  fear  of  escape,  they  were  removed  from 
lir^N^ea  and  confined  in   the  Luxembourg  Palace, 
Inst  turned  into  a  prison  to  receive  them.     Even 
'ujiHiiittuo  of  General  Security  thought  it  unwise  to 
1    to'^^-tliiT,  and  on  July  31   they  were  distributed 

^^jM-^ 
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tioned  as  refusing  to  leave  Parts ;  Brissot  *  and  Duchastel,' 
who  had  escaped,  but  had  been  recaptured ;  Carra,  the 
journalist  and  deputy  for  Paris;  Sillery,  the  ex-Constituant, 
husband  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans;  Ducos  and  Boyer-Fonfr4de,  the  friends  of 
Yergniaud ;  Fauchet,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados ; 
Lauze-DepeiTct,  from  whom  Charlotte  Corday  had  received  her 
letter  of  introduction ;  Lesterpt-Beauvais *  and  Antiboul/  who 
had  shown  Qirondin  tendencies  when  on  mission  to  Saint- 
Etienne  and  Marseilles ;  Diiprat  and  Mainvielle,  deputies  for 
Uie  Bouche3-du-Rh6ne,  and  friends  of  Barbaroux ;  Lacaze,  a 
deputy  for  the  Girondej  and  Lasource,  the  former  Protestant 
pastor,  who  represented  the  Tarn.  These  deputies  were 
removed  to  tlie  Conciergerie  on  October  6,  and  on  October  24 
they  were  brought  in  a  body  to  take  their  trial  before  four 
judges,  presided  over  by  Herman.'  They  seemed  still  to  beiieve 
in  the  power  of  words,  for  Vergniaud  is  reported  to  have  said 
hopefully  on  leaving  the  Conciergerie,  "  If  we  are  allowed  to  \ 
speak,  we  shall  return ;  if  not,  adieu  for  ever."  '  They  were  ' 
eJlowed  to  speak ;  Vergniaud  had  prepared  an  elaborate  plan 
of  defence,'  and  Brissot  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have 
surpassed  himself;  yet  so  shght  was  the  power  of  their 
eloquence,  that  they  were  all  unanimously  convicted,  after  six 
days'  trial,  and  condemned  to  death  on  October  30.  On  hearing 
the  sentence,  Oufriche-Valaz^  stabbed  himself,  and  his  dead 
body  was  taken  back  to  the  Conciergerie  with  the  livmg 
prisoners.  A  talented  French  author  has  written  a  fanciful 
sketch,  entitled  the  "  Last  Supper  of  the  Girondins,""  and  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  even  the  recollection  of  the  death 
of  Valaz4  did  not  quench  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  his  friends. 
On  the  following  day,  October  31,  the  twenty  condemned 
Girondin  deputies  were  guillotined,  and  the  Great  Committee 

1  VoL  ii.  p.  261.  ■  Vol.  iL  p.  277. 

»  Vol.  ii  pp.  267,  268.  *  VoL  ii.  pp.  269,  378. 

*  Ontfaiatrialsee  Whllon,  ffiilidredv  Trihnna! BiticlxUimmairedt  Atrti, 
vol  i.  pp.  373-428  ;  and  Bird,  La  LSgmde  de»  Qirimdins,  pp.  398-42  L. 

*  Vfttel'i  Vergniaud,  p.  236.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  263-267. 

*  CharlM  Nodi«r,  in  his  Soumwr*  d*  la  B^volvtimt  et  de  FSmpin, 
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Safety  folt  that  by  this  stroke  and  by  the  detention 
-t   of  tlio   signatoriea   of   the    protest   against   the 
'  of  June  2,  it  had  established  a  Reign  of  Terror 
'nnvi-iitinn,  as  well  aa  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  of 
\.s  ti»  the  L'xccnted  Girondins  thomselves,  their  fate 
■1  tu  Jii'  Bwiftly  on  the  guillotine,  instead  of  enduring 
s  of  Cdnilorcot,  wandering  in  a  half-starved  condition 
rvst  of  FonLainebleau,  and   eventually  committing 
i.n  arrested  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  or  of  Potion,  Buzol, 
rous  in  the  cavern  at  Saint  J^^milion. 
leaving  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  it  is  as  well 
the  names  of  the  other  victims  condemned  by  it 
<i  winter  of   1793,  who  had  played  a  conspicuous 
10  eaiiy  history  of  the  Revolution.     On  October  7 
u.sL'p!i  Gurrias,  the  former  schoolmaster  at  VLTsaiiles, 
■iiuently  a   successful  journalist,  who   had   been   a 
I'inher  of  the    Girondin   party  in  the  Convention, 
.■'I  to  tin:  guillotine  &.%  kors  de  la  loi,  on  hia  identity 
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Roland,  who  had  hitherto  been  safely  concealed  by  some 
friends  at  Rouen,  left  his  aaylutn  and  committed  suicide  on  the 
high-road.  On  the  10th  Bailly,  the  first  mayor  of  Paris,  paid 
the  penalty  for  having  ordered  the  National  Guard  to  fire 
upon  the  people  on  July  17, 1791 ;  *  and  he  was  kept  waiting 
for  death  while  the  guillotine  was  being  Bet  up  in  the  Chamiw 
de  Mars,  where  he  had  read  the  proclamation  directing  the 
people  to  disperse  upoo  that  fatal  day.  Upon  the  14th  Pierre 
Manuel,  the  former  procureur  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  who 
had  resigned  \<M  seat  in  the  Convention  after  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  king,^  and  General  Bmnet,  who  had  dared,  when  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
the  deputies  on  mission,'  were  both  executed;  and  on  the  15th 
the  same  fate  awaited  Gabriel  Cussy,  the  Girondin  deputy, 
who  had  been  caught  escaping  from  Bordeaux,*  and  General 
Houchard,  the  victor  of  Hondsch&ten,*  who  had  failed  never- 
theless to  give  full  satisfaction  to  Camot  On  the  21st  Girey- 
Dupr^,  the  successor  of  Brisaot  in  the  editorship  of  the  Pofriofs 
Fram^w,  who  had  shared  the  perils  of  the  proscribed 
Oirondin  deputies  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,'  and  had  been 
arrested  at  Bordeaux,  waa  condemned  to  death ;  and  on  the 
28th  the  former  Keeper  of  the  Seals  and  Minister  of  Justice, 
Duport  du  Tertre,''  and  Bamave,  the  famous  orator  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  who  had  been  discredited  ever  since  his 
communicatiuna  with  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  after  the  flight 
to  Varennes,"  met  the  same  fitte.  There  were  not  ao  many  well- 
known  victimiS  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  December,  On  the 
4th  Kersaint,  the  gallant  naval  officer,  who,  after  his  election 
to  the  Convention,  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Girondin 
party,"  shared  their  fate,  as  did  Rabaut  de  Saint -Etienne,  upon 
the  5th,  who  surrendered  himself  to  certain  death,  being  Aora 
de  Zu  loi,  sooner  than  involve  the  kindly  friends  who  had 

»  VoL  i.  pp.  463,  461.  ■  Vol  ii.  p.  218. 
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fiterea  him  in  Paris.     These  two  high-minded  and 
,re  fi.lluwcd  to  the  guiUotine  on  the  8th  by  Madame 
the  foniier  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  who  was  con- 
,a  retiinicil  emigrde,  because  she  had  gone  to  London 
(■  hiT  jewels,  which  had  been  stolen.^     On  the  8th 
■li  Juan  BLLptiste  Noel,  the  Girondin  deputy  for  the 
n  had  signed  tho  protest  of  the  73;*  on  the  13th 
111   ChiitL-lct,   the    ft.rmer    colonel   of    the    Gardei 
;"   and  on   the  27th   Lebrun-Tondu,  the  Girondin 
■  r  Fori'ign  Affairs,*  whose  colleague  in  proscription,* 
Illy  I'scapfd  the  same  fate  by  committing  suicide  in 
at   the  Luxembourg."    The  list   of  distinguished 
December  ia  closed  by  the  Earon  Dietrich,  the  firat 
'tnisboiirfi,''  who  had  saved  that  great  frontier  city 
ingn?s  in  1791,*and  in  whose  house  the  Marseillaiae 
l-iayiid,"  and  by  General  Biron.  the  leader  of  the 
■'Aiij^'lumania,"  and   the   friend   of  the   Duke   of 
Due  de  Lauzun,  in  days  before  the  Revolution,  the 
iity  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  general- 
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on  the  11th ;  while  in  February,  1794,  there  ■were  no  victims 
whose  names  would  bear  any  significance  if  recorded.  During 
the  five  months  from  September,  1793,  to  February,  1794, 
tbree  hundred  and  forty  persons  were  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  and  perished  on  the 
guillotine— a  large  number,  indeed,  hut  few  compai-ed  to  those 
executed  in  the  summer  of  1794. 

By  the  end  of  October;  1793,  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  had  mastered  Pads,  and  established  the  Beign  of 
Terror  there  by  means  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
could  answer  to  the  Great  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  capital.  There  were  no  more  riots;  men 
were  afraid  even  to  express  their  opinions,  much  less  to  quarrel 
about  them ;  the  system  of  denunciation  made  Paris  into  a 
hive  of  unpaid  spies,  and  ordinary  crimes,  pocket-picking  and 
the  like,  vanished  as  if  by  magic.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Paris  was  gloomy  or  dull;  on  the  contrary,  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  seemed  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to  avoid 
politics,  of  which  they  had  had  a  surfeit  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  literary  side  of  their 
favourite  journals,  to  the  theatres,  and  to  art.  They  felt 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for  making  up  their  minds 
about  political  questions,  and  to  be  able  for  a  time  to  cast  all 
political  cares  on  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  and  they  were 
disposed  to  be  thankful  to  the  Ckimmittees  for  not  allowing 
them  to  express  their  opinions.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  mankind  which  really  troubles  itself  about 
politics;  times  of  revolution  are  not  so  unlike  other  times, 
that  men  should  care  to  postpone  their  business  or  their 
pleasure  to  examine  the  conduct  of  their  governors  for  the 
time  being.  The  doll  places  of  Paris  were  the  Revolutionary 
Committees,  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  Convention,  the  Hdtel  de 
Brienne,  where  the  Committee  of  General  Security  sat,  and 
the  Pavilion  de  I'Egalit^,  formerly  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  in 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
laboured ;  for  in  these  places  earnest  men  were  gathered 
together,  carrying  on  the  government  of  France,  and  face  to 
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^'igantjc  and  appalling  political  problema,  economic 
,  ami  t'urclj^ii  aniiies.  Elsewiicre  men  were  light- 
iii  yay,  fullowing  their  usual  avocations,  and  busy  in 
iiit  ol  iileasui-e  or  of  gain.  It  is  moat  essential  to 
fact  il.aL  tlicre  was  no  pai'ticuiar  ditferenee,  for  the 
■ity  111'  till'  population,  in  living  in  Paris  during  tha 

Ti'iTiir  and  at  other  times.  The  imagination  of 
^ti'i.-pL-d  in  tales  of  the  tumbrils  bearing  their  burden 
llulinL-,  and  of  similar  stories  of  horror,  has  conceived 
pictiiri!  of  life  at  that  extraordinary  period,  and  it  is 

livin;,'  for  months  amongst  the  journals,  memoirs, 
5  of  the  time  that  one  can  realize  the  fact  that  to  the 
'iirisiiifi  the  necessity  of  getting  his  dinner  or  hia 
imiisL'iuoiit  remained  the  paramount  thought  of  his 
It  is  so  Jit  all  times  of  crisis ;  men  and  women  who 
i  through  a  temble  siege  always  say  that  in  a  day 
;y  bi-eanio  cjuitc  accustomed  to  the  noise  of  artillery 
urstiri^'  ..f  shells;  and  so  it  was  that  tha  Parisians 
■  ui^vial  \\\<:.  with  the  exceptions  that  they  ha,d  more 
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all  the  chief  convents  of  Paris,  as  well  aa  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  into  maiatma  d'arrit.  These  latt«r  were  the 
pleasantest  places  in  which  to  bo  detained,  for  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  mix  together,  and,  provided  they  had  enough 
money  to  purchase  what  they  wanted,  they  could  enjoy  life 
without  any  thought  for  the  future.  In  the  Luxembourg,  for 
instance,  there  were  always  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
prisoners,  who  used  to  meet,  in  the  words  of  Beaulieu, "  in  three 
divisiona,  at  eleven,  twelve,  and  one  o'clock,  to  partake  of  a 
dinner,  supplied  by  a  restaurateur  at  fifty  sous  a  head,  of  soup, 
two  courses,  one  of  meat  and  one  of  vegetables,  and  ahalf-bottio 
of  wine,"  *  This  comparative  freedom  within  the  prison  allowed 
room  for  plenty  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  Marchioness 
d'Harcourt,  the  acknowledged  queen  of  the  prison,  had  good 
reason  to  say  that  the  polished  gaiety  of  the  Paris  salons  was 
renewed  there,  after  being  intermitted  for  two  years.  There 
were  receptions  and  parties,  with  socjal  amusements,  such  aa 
houts-rimda  and  dancing,  and,  of  course,  there  was  love-making 
and  intriguing,  which  did  not  always  end  in  the  most  reputable 
manner,  and  gave  rise  to  plenty  of  gossip  and  social  scandal.^ 
Even  the  horrors  of  the  guillotine  and  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  were  made  into  a  source  of  amusement,  and  the 
Countess  de  Bohm,  the  sister  of  Stanislas  de  Qirardin,  tells  a 
story,  how,  when  she  was  shown  into  her  sleeping-room,  with 
five  other  ladies,  at  the  old  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Kue  de 
Camaval,  nhe  found  that  the  evening  amusement  of  her  com- 
panicois  was  to  draw  lots  who  was  to  play  prisoner,  and  then 
enact  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  ending 
with  a  mock  execution  with  a  pillow  on  the  foot  of  a  bedstead.' 
But  because  many  of  the  light-hearted  suspects  enjoyed  their 
prison  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  were  no  agonizing 
troubles  sutfered  there  also.     The  greatest  of  these  was  the 

*  Hfimriiru  Mir  k«  Fruont.     Paris  ;  1823. 

*  L'Jmour  amu  la  Ttrrtttr,  by  E.  de  Leecare,  chapter  iv..  La  Amotm 
da  Frumu.     Paru  :  1882. 

*  La  Fritoni  «n  1793,  by  Madame  la  Oomtaua  da  Bohm,  nie  de 
Qirardin.    Pari*:  1830; 
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i!  commBnicattng  with  rri«n']B  ittill  at  liberty. 
difficulty  could  be  som&UmL's  eurmounlcil,  and  I 
>bie  de  CoDdorcet,  for  instance,  used  to  got  leant  to 
pmons  in  order  to  tak«  poiiruLs  of  the  prisooun 
friends  outside,  and   she   never   feared  1^3  examy 

and  fro.  Thia  separation  was  one  of  tbe  moat. 
periences  of  the  prisoneis,  and  its  bitterce^  appcara 
iticnily  in  tbe  toucbii^  letbera  of  tbe  poet  Roucber 
&}  The  older  prisons,  bowever,  which  had  served 
1  ^mcns  in  former  days,  and  which  were  now  knovrn 
18  jacobines,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Laxembotug 

"prisons  muscadines,"  were  not  so  pleasant,  for 
{isled  close,  dark  cells,  and  the  whole  paiapbemalia 
apjiliance.s,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  in  the 
ie,  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Rovolotionary  Tribunal 
uillotine,  there  was  not  much  gaiety  and  liveliness 
A  most  interesting  literature  exists  on  the  prisoa 
•i>*  during  the  Terror,  and  though  of  oonree  man/  ' 
ooa;  be  exaggerated,  and  many  anecdotes  toaehedj 
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when  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  reached  ita  height,  and  after 
the  horrible  invention  of  the  "  conspiracies  in  the  prisons " 
made  each  captive  think  that  his  neighbour  might  be  a  spy. 

But  it  must  not  be  considered  that  the  prisoners  had  a 
monopoly  of  French  light-heartedness.  The  Parisians  at  liberty 
enjoyed  life  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  restaurants,  caP^,  and 
theatres  were  always  full,  and  did  remunerative  business.  On 
this  subject  it  is  worth  while  quoting  an  extract  from  one  o£ 
the  police  "observers"  or  spies,  whom  Garat  freely  employed 
when  Miaiater  of  the  Interior,  whose  report  is  dated  Jun^  1, 
1793 — the  very  day  before  the  &iv.f  d'^at,  which  was  to  over- 
throw the  Oirondins.  "  The  places  of  amusement  which  I  have 
visited,"  he  writes,'  "  present  a  picture  at  once  detestable  to  a  . 
true  patriot,  and  comforting  to  a  magistrate.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  observe  without  chagrin  the  spirit  of  selfishness  pushed 
to  such  a  point,  that  people  can  give  themselves  up  quietly  to 
frivolous  amusements,  when  the  fatherland  is  in  danger.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  v.ery  tranquillity  decisively  contradicts 
the  idea  of  a  plan  of  counter-revolution,  which  is  attributed  to 
people  who  are  wealthy  or  comfortably  off.  As  long  as  they 
are  allowed  their  old  amusements,  and  not  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  not 
forced  to  go  to  the  war,  they  may  be  taxed  most  heavily  with- 
out making  the  slightest  movement;  no  one  will  even  know 
of  their  existence,  uid  the  most  important  question  they  will 
raise,  when  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  reason,  will  be  this — 
Does  a  man  get  ae  mitok  a/imtaement  under  the  repubticaa 
government,  as  under  the  old  rdgimet" 

Of  all  French  amusements  the  stage  is  the  chief,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  wondep  that  the  history  of  the  theatre  in  Paris 
under  the  Reign  of  Terror  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  investigation.'    Never  before  had  so  many  theatres  been 

>  Schmidt's  TabUaux  dt  la  Btvohition  fVonfotJie,  vol.  i.  p.  878. 

•  On  the  Revolutionnry  atage  Bee  nistoire  d«  Th/dln  Franfoit  depaU 
\a  eommnKtmcnt  dt  la  ifftfofution,  by  C.  G.  Etienne  and  A.  Martainville, 
2  Tola.,  1802-OC  ;  L'Hiatoire  par  U  Thidlrt,  voL  i.,  by  Theodore  Muret. 
1865 ;  la  Thd&lre  de  la  Rdvoivtvm,  by  Louia  HoUud,  1877  ;  and  Le  Thmn 
dt  la  BMiiUiim,  by  H.  WeUohinger,  1S81. 
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!p,  anfl  never  were  they  so  crowded,  while  the  Con*- 
Qtiiiued  the  royal  subvention  to  the  Opera-hous^ 
icirnsed  its  amount  Yet  duiing  this  i)eriod  not  a 
.t  play  -VOA  produced  ;  not  a  single  happy  draui&tic 
ras  put  on  the  stage,  such  as  the  initoitable  Madame 
great  inveution  of  the  period  of  the  Directory ;  and 
opera  was  composed.  This  waa  entirely  due  to  the 
ihe  Coiiimune  of  Paris  and  of  Barfere,  who  auper- 
leatrical  business  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
itiea  were  afraid  to  allow  themsel  ves,  their  prindplea, 
iculiaritics  to  be  laughed  at,  and  therafore  insisted 
nly  should  all  new  plaj^a  be  "  patriotic  "  and  qnite 
to  their  views,  but  also  that  all  the  plays  in  tha 
of  the  theatres,  even  those  of  Molifere  and  Racine, 
^■n^-cvloitises,  and  all  words  or  passages  referring  to 
nobility  should  bo  expunged  or  altered.  The  result 
xtrictions  was  the  production  of  a  host  of  pieces  rfe 
ce,  dealing  with  carrent  events,  and  of  no  intriosie  .^h 
tever.     But  before  glancing  at  those  pieces,  aomA'^f| 
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and,  played  with  enthusiasm  by  such  famous  actors  as  Van- 
hovo,  Fleury,  Saint-Prix,  and  Dazincourt,  it  naturally  caused 
the  greatest  excitement.  The  debates  on  the  king's  trial  were 
in  progress,  and  the  Commune  of  Paris  promptly  interdicted 
the  play.  The  author  and  actors  appealed  to  the  Convention, 
which,  being  then  undiir  the  influence  of  the  Girondins,  quashed 
the  prohibition  of  the  Commune.  The  play  ran  for  a  few 
nights,  but  caused  such  uproar  that  the  Commune  ordered 
Santerre  to  stop  it  by  force,  and  the  piece  was  withdrawn 
two  days  before  the  execution  of  the  king.'  For  the  next 
few  months  the  Th64tre  de  la  Nation  managed  to  keep  out 
of  danger ;  but  on  August  13,  1793,  it  produced  Pamela,  ou 
la  Vertti  T&iompensie,  a  play  founded  on  Richardson's  famous 
novel,  by  Francois  de  Neufchtlteau,  who  had  been  an  infiuential 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  this  piece,  in  which 
Fleury  played  Bonfil,  and  Mademoiselle  Lange,  Pamela,  the 
heroine  is  represented  as  a  servant,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  earl — a  title  which  so  offended  the  ears 
of  the  saas-culottes,  that  the  play  was  interdicted  on  August  29, 
and  the  author  ordered  to  alter  it  This  he  did,  but  not  so  as 
to  please  the  authorities,  and  on  September  3,  1793,  Bar&re 
asked  the  Convention  to  sanction  a  decree  ordering  the  arrest 
of  the  whole  company  of  the  Th4&tre  de  la  Nation,  as  well 
as  of  the  author,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  actors  and 
actresses  were  sent  to  the  prison  of  Les  Madelonnettes,  and 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  brought  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  had  not  Charles  de  la  Bussi&re,  a  former 
actor,  who  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  destroyed  all  the  papers  relating  to  their  case. 
The  history  of  the  Grand  Opera  house  was  very  different, 
mainly  owing  to  the  republican  opinions  of  Lais,  the  great 
bass  singer.  This  famous  singer  had  been  well  educated,  and 
was  intended  at  first  for  the  Church,  and  then  for  the  legal 
profession,  when  his  success  as  an  amateur  caused  him  to  come 
to  Paris  to  try  singing  as  a  profession.  He  made  his  first 
success  in  Gluck's  Ipkigenia  in  Tauris,  in  1779,  and  from 
'  WelKliingBt'a  TMatn  de  (a  Siwlvtum,  pp.  38(M09. 
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he  mamtained  his  positioQ  as  an  opera-singer  uf  the 
H«  was  a  most  advanced  repuUicRii,  and  whcJi.  on 
16,  1793,  the  Commune  or  Paris  det«miined  (u 
managers  of  the  Opera  house,  it  was  decided  that 
I  should  manage  the  j)erformance3  themselves,  and 
recei|its.  The  Opera  huusc  was  devoted  to  patriotic 
such  as  L'AiioUiioBe  de  BeaurejHsire  and  Le  Siitje 
lie,  or  to  ola^ical  spectacles,  such  an  ITwtUhis  Coeii* 
de  d  Ahtnithon,  and  when  operas  were  produoed, 
o^ers  like  Gi^try  had  to  waste  their  talents  on  such 
IS  ruhbish  as  Sylvain  Mai'^chal's  File  de  la  Slaieori} 
ance  of  the  endearoun?  of  the  authorities  to  control 
f  the  theatre-going  pnblic  of  Paris  is  to  be  found  in 
of  August  2,  1793,  that  "  tragedies,  such  aa  Br^iiua, 
Fell,  and  Caius  Gracchus,  and  dramatic  pieces 
the  gtorioiia  erants  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
fie  defendei-s  of  liberty,  should  be  played  tliree  times 
a  the  Paris  stage."  Of  the  former  class,  Maiie  Joseph 
aiua  6rai^c^u«,  Christian's  Mifnlitt^  Torquati 
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red  cap  of  liberty,  the  Tower  of  London  is  stormed  like  the 
Bastille,  and  Fox  declares,  as  the  curtain  falls,  "If  the  king 
recovers  his  reason,  I  will  be  the  first  to  demand  hia  death." 
Of  the  patriotic  class,  perhaps  the  best  npecimcns  are  Lesur's 
Xa  Veuve  du  R^puhlicain,  L4gei-'a  L'Apoth^osedujf.une  Ban-a, 
Georges  Duval's  La  Prise  de  Toulon  par  lea  Franjais,  Gassier 
Saint-Amand's  L'Ami  du  Peuple,  ov,  la  Mart  de  Marat,  f 
Fhilipon  and  Jadin's  Agricol  Viola,  ou  le  Jeune  H4iV8  de  la 
Darance,  and  Boullault's  Let  Brigands  de  la  Vendue,  ol  which 
the  titles  sufficiently  denote  the  subjects. 

The  tendency  towarda  the  grand[ose  and  the  spectacular, 
which  was  obvioiu  on  the  stage,  also  had  its  effects  on 
painting  during  the  Keign  ot  Terror  in  Paris.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  art  during  the  Revolution,  the  story  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  of  David's  attempts 
to  reform  the  public  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  inQuence  of 
the  Revolution  on  art  in  general,  will  be  discussed  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  here  to  notice  how  the  new  artistic  principles 
assisted  the  oi^ganizers  of  the  Terror.  The  Salon  of  17B9  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  exhibiting  a  new  departure  in 
French  art,^  and  the  Salon  of  1791  was  not  less  remarkable 
from  this  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  two  of 
David's  masterpieces,  the  "  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,"  and  the 
"  Brutus."  But  the  great  painter  wae  unable,  during  this  year 
of  terror,  to  devote  much  time  to  art^  for  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  and  bad  much  to  do  as  a  member  of  the 
Committees  of  General  Security  and  of  Public  Instruction. 
Yet,  though  he  waa  not  painting,  his  influence,  combined  with 
that  of  the  Revolution  itself,  had  already  made  Faria  a  school  1 
of  ayt  and  a  centre  for  art,  etiidaptft  The  imprisonment  of  ' 
two  French  art  students.  Rater  and  Chinard,  followed  by  the 
murder  of  Hugou  de  Bassville,*  and  the  general  war  with 
Europe,  caused  the  abolition  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome, 
and  aspiring  French  art  students  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  study  their  profession  in  Paris.  There  they  formed  a 
numerous  group,  devoted  to  David  and  the  classical  principle* 
1  ToL  i.  p.  2e&  *  Vol  ii.  p.  2U. 
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3  their  heaiJ-qiiarters  in  Iiis  atcHer  in  the  Loorre. 
rere  a  faitliful  body  uf  a<)lierents,  on  whom  IHvid 
nd  for  assistance  in  organizing  liis  fainoiiH  f£t<.« 
ed  tlieir  devotion  to  Orew-i!  and  Rumc  and  (bo 
sucli  an  extent  that  thi'^y  went  about  Paria  clai) 
nd  buskins,  and  made  ap  grandiose  Bcheraes  for 
cal  paintings,  and  gigantic  statues,  and  iillftgoriuU 
celebrate  tlie  Revolution  and  its  progre-ta.  But  if 
ition  inspii-ed  them  with  a  longing  to  abandon 
demical  style  of  painting  with  the  costume  of  th« 
centurj',  they  in  their  tarn  exercised  &  curious  in- 
the  Beign  of  Terror  in  Pari^  The  Revol'.ition  vraa 
Die  for  enthusiastic  young  men,  and  the  Parisian 
elighted  in  the  eccentricity  of  these  art-etudeuu, 
3d  them  in  imagining  and  organizing  popular 
id  f^tea. 

■man  emperors  found  that  the  way  to  rule  the 
ulace  wa3  to  give  them  pa  n'^Tn.  e(  (ri»'«>i8«w.  bread  and 
entertainiDGutB,  and  the  Great  CJommittee  of  Public 
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heroines  of  the  march  to  Versailles  in  October,  1780,  with 
crowds  of  Fariaians  of  all  classes.  Through  the  crowd  the 
deputies  of  the  Convention  were  marshalled,  carrying  fruit  and 
flowers  in  their  hands,  and  when  they  reached  their  places,  the 
president.  H^rault  de  S4chelles,  addressed  the  statue  with  the 
words,  "  O  Nature,  receive  the  expression  of  the  eternal  attach- 
ment of  all  Frenchmen  to  thy  laws."  He  then  poured  a 
libation,  in  the  ancient  Greek  fashion,  upon  the  ground,  and 
a  choir  of  chosen  voices  sang  a  hymn  to  Nature,  of  which 
the  words  were  by  Sylvain  Marshal,  and  the  music  hy  Gossec. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  FStes  of  Reason,  which 
were  not  the  work  of  David  or  of  the  Ck)nvenbion ;  but  similar 
fStes  to  the  one  described  were  held  on  2  Fluvidse,  Year  II. 
(January  21,  1794),  in  commemoration  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVLjon  23  Me88idor,TearII.(Juiy  ll,1794),in  honour 
of  Barra  and  Viala,  the  youthful  martyrs  of  the  Republic; 
and,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  dust  of  Rousseau  to  the  Pantheon.  These  fStes, 
by  which  the  Terrorists  tickled  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
Parisians,  culminated  in  the  famous  FSte  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  which  Robespierre  believed  he  had  laid  the  keystone 
to  the  supremacy  of  himself  and  his  ideas. 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  provide  amusement  for  the 
Parisians;  they  must  also  be  provided  with  food;  and  the 
measures  taken  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commune  of  Pari?, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  were 
entirely  successful  The  two  chief  links  in  the  machinery 
which  fed  Paris  during  the  months  from  September,  1793,  to 
July,  1794,  were  likewise  two  of  the  chief  links  which  bound 
the  power  of  the  government  of  Terror  upon  the  capital — the 
revolutionary  army  and  the  law  of  the  maxifflum.  By  means  | 
of  the  paid  revolutionary  army,  the  dangerous  class  of  work- 
men out  of  work,  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  so  many 
riots  and  revolutionary  movements,  was  permanently  bridled. 
A  good  sans-culotte  had  only  to  he  enrolled  in  this  army  to 
be  sure  of  his  three  livres  a  day^ which  gave  him  a  safe 
income,  and  the  crowd  of  women  and  children  of  the  poorei 
VOL.  U.  S  A 
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faubourgs,  who  at  other  periods  starved,  had  a  right,  according 
to  the  theories  of  the  members  of  the  Commune  of  Parisy  to 
claim  and  obtain  enough  to  live  upon  from  the  authorities. 
Certain  employment  and  wages  being  therefore  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  the  difficulty  was  to  make  those  wages  of 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  procure  means  of  subsistence. 
This  was  attempted  to  be  secured  by  the  law  of  the  maximum, 
which  fixed  authoritatively  the  price  to  be  paid  for  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  Any  one  charging  more  than  the  price  laid 
down  by  the  authorities  was  liable  to  instant  arrest  and 
prosecution,  and  the  punishment  was  death.  This  drastic 
measure  was,  of  course,  utteriy  opposed  to  all  economical 
principles,  and  destroyed  all  trade ;  but  it  was  logically  carried 
to  its  extreme,  and  the  farmers  and  market-gardeners  were 
obliged  to  sell  to  the  shopkeepers  at  the  government  price. 
In  this  manner  the  price  of  food  was  kept  down  throughout 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  result 
could  have  been  achieved  had  not  the  harvest  of  1793  been 
extremely  abundant,  and  the  farmers  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  government.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not 
always  willing  to  bring  their  crops,  meat,  or  vegetables  into 
Paris  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  low  price  fixed  by  the  law 
of  the  maximum ;  and  so,  to  ensure  a^^fficient  supply,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Commune  of  Paris  to  send  out  its 
revolutionary  army,  which  ravaged  to  more  than  fifty  miles 
round  Paris,  seeking  out  the  farmers'  hidden  stores,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  send  everything  which  was  not  necessary  for 
their  own  existence  into  the  capital  to  be  sold  at  the  statutable 
price.  These  measures  were  certainly  efi*ective,  and  the  Com- 
mune strengthened  them  by  their  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  buy  more  than  a  fixed  quantum  per  head  of  bread 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  price  of  luxuries  was  left 
untouched  by  the  law  of  the  maximum,  and  therefore  it  was 
possible  for  a  wealthy  man  to  give  a  dinner  abounding  in 
every  delicacy,  and  yet  to  be  obliged  to  ask  his  guests  to  bring 
their  own  bread. 

For  rich  men  still  existed  in  Paris,  men  who  had  made 
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money  by  depreciating  &ssignat9  or  by  npeculationa  in  ecclesi- 
astical property,  and  these  men  did  not  grudge  spending  their 
money  freely  on  their  pleasures.  It  was  possible  to  get  a 
luxurious  dinner  in  Paris  at  many  restaurants,  especially  in 
the  Palais  Royal  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  the  supremely 
expensive  and  fashionable  restaurant  o£  the  Terror,  as  Bra- 
bant's and  the  Caf4  Riche  were  at  later  periods,  was  Moot's,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Bons-£nfants.  Hither  came  Danton, 
who  was  a  man  who  loved  a  good  dinner,  Harare,  H^rault  de 
Sdchelles,  Diimaa,  the  judge  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  every  one  in  Paris  who  liked  a  luxurious  dinner,  served 
in  beautifully  decorated  rooms ; '  and  here  it  was  possible  to 
purchase  every  luxury  of  the  table,  including  the  rarest 
wines.  One  novelty  of  the  kitchen  may  be  noted  as  becoming  ( 
popular  at  this  period — the  tomato.  An  absurd  theory  that  j 
tomatoes  were  poisonous  was  prevalent  in  Paris  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Marseillais,  on  the  eve  of  the  capture  of  the 
Tuileries,  on  August  10,  1792.  They  went  into  every 
restaurant,  asking  for  their  favourite  vegetable,  the  "  apple  of 
love,"  and  certain  acute  restaurateurs  made  quite  a  fortune  by 
importing  them  into  Paris,  and  serving  them  to  all  comer:^  as 
the  "  republican  vegetable."  * 

Only  wealthy  bourgeois  and  successful  politicians  and 
speculators,  however,  could  afford  to  patronize  M^t's  and 
otlter  fashionable  restaurants;  but  the  cafes  were  not  so 
exclusive,  and  every  one  could  find  a  few  sous  to  spend  an 
evening  in  one  of  them.  As  in  the  early  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Palais  Royal,'  now  called  the  Palais  Egalit4, 
remained  the  chosen  site  of  all  the  more  famous  caf<^  of  the 
Keign  of  Terror.*    The  Caf^  de  Foy.  the  C&f4  de  Valois,  and 

1  OoncouTt,  Xd  SoeUti  fraitfaitt  ptndant  la  S^vUnlion,  pp.  285,  286 ; 
Mercior'a  ie  Novveau  Parts,  ed.  1799,  vol.  iv,  p.  227. 

*  Pollio  And  Marcel's  Le  BalaUlon  du  Dix-Ao&t,  p.  2A 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  U3;  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-22. 

*  Oonconrt,  La  SoeUU  frangaite  pendant  la  Rivol'Ution,  pp.  187-202 ; 
Sobiuidt's  Purii  pendant  la  fjwlutwn,  tmulkted  b;  Paul  Violl«t,  voL  i. 

pp.  ufi-iea. 
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the  Caf6  du  Caveau  were  still  full  of  customers ;  but  with  the 
decline  of  the  bourgeois  as  an  important  political  factor  in  the 
government  of  Paris,  and  the  practical  renunciation  of  power 
by  the  National  Guard,  these  caf<5s,  though  as  crowded  as  ever, 
possessed  but  little  political  importance.  It  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  Caf(^  Corazza,  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  the  famous 
old  Caf6  Procope,  now  Zoppi's,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Qermain. 
In  the  former  of  these  caf6s  assembled  the  adventurers  of 
every  land,  who  hoped  to  make  the  Revolution  a  stepping- 
stone  to  foi-tune — Varlet,  Qusman  the  Spaniard,  Proly,  the 
natural  son  of  the  Austrian  minister,  the  Prince  von  Kaiinitz, 
and  Desfieux;  it  was  there  that  they  had  prepared  for  the 
risings  of  May  31  and  June  2 ;  and  there  they  still  met  during 
the  early  months  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  chafing  against  the 
restraints  set  by  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
the  Commune  of  Paris  against  the  continuance  of  anarchy, 
and  indulging  in  dark  intrigues,  which  were  to  lead  them  to 
the  guillotine.  The  habitues  of  Zoppi's  were  mostly  members 
of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  friends  of  Hubert,  the  editor 
of  Pere  Duchesne,  and  the  H6bertists  discussed  their  future 
policy  in  the  halls,  which,  when  the  place  was  the  Caf^  Pro- 
cope,  had  been  the  meeting-place  of  the  dramatic  critics  and 
the  court-room  of  Diderot.  The  chief  cafes  resorted  to  by  the 
worshippers  of  Marat  were  the  Caf^  de  rEehelle-du-Temple, 
the  Caf^  du  Pont-Saint-Michel,  and  the  Caf6  Hottot,  also 
known  as  the  Caf(6  des  Tuileries  and  the  Caf^  Payen ;  and  by 
the  ardent  supporters  of  Robespierre,  the  Cafe  de  la  Con- 
vention, in  the  Rue  du  Petit  Lion,  and  the  Caf^  de  Choiseul, 
close  to  the  Th64tre  Italien,  which  was  kept  by  Chretien,  one 
of  the  jurors  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Others  which 
deserve  mention  were  the  Caf(6  Conti,  by  the  Pont-Neuf, 
which  was  the  meeting-place  for  speculators,  and  those  who 
followed  the  dangerous  but  lucrative  calling  of  dealing  in 
assignats,  and  the  Caf6  de  Chartres,  or  Caf6  des  Cannoniers, 
where  avowed  opponents  of  the  Terror  assembled,  and  which 
was  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  jeunesse  dor^  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre. 
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These  restaumnts  and  caf&  were,  however,  the  meetings 
places  of  men ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  part  women  played 
in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.'  The_daj3  of  political  ( 
Hftlnna  h^  ji-nna  bj^wjth  the  fall  of  Madame  Roland.  Although  I 
the  Girondins  were  not  displeased  to  be  led  by  a  woman,  the 
new  rulers  of  France  declined  to  be  under  their  influence  in 
politics.  Most  of  them  were  men  of  pure  life,  either  happy  in 
their  marriages,  like  Billaud-Varenne  and  Robert  Lindet,  or 
looking  forward  to  the  happiness  of  a  chaste  married  life,  like 
Bobeepierre  and  Saint-Just.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
great  opponents.  Hubert's  marrii^  with  a  released  nun  had 
been  a  most  happy  one ;  Danton  was  affectionate  to  the  verge 
of  uzoriousness ;  and  the  happiness  of  Camille  and  Lucile  1 
Deamoulina  forms  one  of  the  sweet  but  pathetic  romances  of  J 
the  history  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the  members  of  the  Oreat  ) 
Committee,  Bar^  and  H4rault  de  S&helles  could  alone  be 
called  libertines,  and  the  latter's  liaison  with  Madame  de  Sainte 
Amaranthe  waa  fatal  to  them  both.  The  space  which  separated 
the  position  of  Madame  Roland  and  Madame  de  Sainte 
Amaranthe,  the  Egeria  of  a  political  party  and  the  beautiful 
woman  whose  beauty,  with  that  of  her  daughter,  waa  chiefly 
nsed  to  attract  men  of  wealth  to  her  house  to  gamble,  shows 
of  itself  the  gap  which  lies  between  the  women  of  the  educated 
classes  before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondimu  Most  of  the 
accomplished  ladies  of  the  salons  were  either  in  exile  or  in 
prison,  showing  in  all  their  trials  the  exquisite  grace  of  French 
womanhood  of  the  highest  class;  and  the  women  of  the  next 
social  grade,  as  represented  by  Lucile  Desmoulins,  bated 
politics,  and  kept  themselves  apart  from  it.  One  woman, 
whose  story  is  exceptionally  interesting,  and  deserves  a  few! 
words,  was  Olympe  de  Qougea.  Of  her  early  life  very  little  is 
known ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  an  extremely 
clever  though  very  uneducated  woman.  It  is  even  asserted 
that  she  could  not  write,  and  it  is  known  that  the  plays  by 
which  she  hoped  to  win  fame  were  all  dictated  by  her.  Her 
>  Se«  Lt$  Ftmma  eSSirtt  dt  1789  d  1796,  et  hur  It^hitnee  dan*  la 
Bivchition,  by  A.  lAurtnUiw.    3  roU.    Fuia :  184(X 
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first  play,  called  Zxmor  et  Mirza,  was  produced  at  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise  in  1785  without  success;  but. the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  using  her  facile  power 
of  dictating  plays.  The  fashion  for  piicea  de  circonatance 
exactly  suited  her,  and  she  produced,  in  rapid  succession, 
L'Esdavage  dea  Nigres,  in  1789;  Le  Couvent,  ou  Lea  Vceux 
Forc4a,  in  1790;  Mirabeaw,  aux  Gharapa-Elyaiea,  in  1791 ;  and 
La  Vivandiire,  ow  VEntrie  de  Dumouriez  a  Bruxellea^  in 
1792.  She  also  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  published 
a  quantity  of  pamphlets,  of  which  the  most  notable  for  its 
I  courage,  if  not  for  its  ability,  was  Olympe  de  Oougea,  defender 
\  of  Louia  Capet,  to  the  President  of  the  Natiorud  Convention. 
The  unfortunate  woman  was  undoubtedly  a  well-known 
character,  but  the  Terror  did  not  spare  her,  in  spite  of  her 
many  affectations  and  want  of  better  education,  and  she 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Of  the  Goddesses  of  Reason,  the 
I  actresses  Maillard,  Julie  Candeille,  and  Sophie  Momoro,  the 
wife  of  the  printer,  little  need  be  said ;  the  fact  that  they 
took  part  in  the  orgies  of  the  F^tes  of  Reason  is  enough  to 
characterize  them.  But  a  little  more  must  be  said  about 
the  market-women,  the  tricotevsea,  or  knitting- women,  of 
infamous  memory.  These  market-women  had  been  treated 
as  heroines  ever  since  their  march  to  Versailles  in  October, 
1789;  government  after  government  of  Paris  delighted  to 
show  them  honour;  they  received  medals  and  valuable 
presents,  and  always  had  good  seats  at  all  public  festivities 
and  in  the  galleries  of  the  Assemblies.  They  formed  their 
societies  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  presided  over 
by  Ren6e  Audu,  Agn&s  Lefevre,  Marie  Louise  Bouju,  and  Rose 
Lacombe,  and  went  about  the  streets  of  Paris  insulting  respect- 
ably dressed  people,  and  hounding  on  the  sans-culottes  to  deeds 
of  atrocity.  These  Maenads  were  encouraged  by  Marat,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  street  history  of  Paris,  up  to 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  their  power  was  suddenly  taken 
from  them.  On  May  21,  1793,  they  were  excluded  by  a  decree 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Convention ;  on  May  26  they  were 
forbidden  to  form  part  of  any  political  assembly ;  and  when 
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they  appealed  from  the  Convention  to  the  Commune  of  Paria, 
Chaumette  abruptly  told  them  "that  the  Republic  had  no 
need  of  Joans  of  Arc."  Thus  deprived  of  active  participation 
in  politics,  the  market-women  became  the  tricotevi/s6s,  or 
knitting- women,  who  used  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  and  watch  the  guillotine  as  they  knitted.  Their 
active  power  for  good  or  harm  was  gone,  and  it  is  important 
to  grasp  this  fact,  because,  in  most  accounts  of  the  Terror,  the 
market-women  are  made  to  play  an  important  pait,  and  are 
represented  as  exercising  an  influence  which  they  had  lost,  and 
which  ths  Great  Committee  and  the  Commune  took  care  they 
should  not  regain. 

Life  during  the  Terror  in  Paris  has  been  described  just  now 
as  being,  in  all  essential  particulars,  very  similar  to  life  in 
Paris  at  any  other  period.  But  it  difiered  in  little  things,  in 
little  affectations  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  are  amusing 
to  study.  The  faahions  of  drwe  everywhere  betrayed  the  new 
order  of  things.  A  few  men,  such  as  Robespierre,  might  still 
go  about  with  po~wdered  hair  and  in  knee-breeches,  but  the 
ordinary  male  costume  of  the  time  was  designed  to  contrast 
in  every  way  with  the  costume  of  a  dandy  of  the  an«ie» 
r^Tne.  Instead  of  breeches,  the  fashion  was  to  wear  trousers ; 
instead  of  shoes,  top-boots ;  and  instead  of  shaving,  the  young 
Parisian  prided  himself  on  letting  his  moustache  gi'ow.  la 
female  costume  a  different  motive  was  at  work.  Only  David's 
art  disciples  ventured  to  imitate  the  male  apparel  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Some,  but  such  imitation  became  the  fashion 
among  women.  Waists  disappeared ;  and  instead  of  stiSened 
skirts  and  narrow  bodices,  women  wore  short  loose  robes, 
which  they  fancied  resembled  Greek  chitoTis;  sandals  took 
the  place  of  high-heeled  shoes;  and  the  hair,  instead  of  being 
worked  up  into  elaborate  edifices,  was  allowed  to  flow  down 
freely.  For  ornaments,  gun-metal  and  steel  took  the  place 
of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  for  every  woman  was 
supposed,  as  a  true  republican,  to  have  sent  her  jewellery 
to  the  National  Treasury,  and  the  favourite  design  was  the 
guillotine.    Little  guillotines  were  worn  aa  broodies,  as  ear- 
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rings,  and  as  clasps,  and  the  women  of  the  time  simply 
followed  the  fashion  without  realizing  what  it  meant.  Indeed, 
the  worship  of  the  guillotine  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  the  epoch.  Children  had  toy  guillotines  given 
them;  models  were  made  to  cut  off  imitation  heads,  when 
wine  or  sweet  syrup  flowed  in  place  of  blood  ;^  and  hymns 
were  written  to  La  Sainte  Guillotine,  and  jokes  made  upon 
it,  as  the  "  national  razor."  The  revolutionary  desire  to  turn 
everything  away  from  its  old  signification  was  shown  in  the 
revolutionary  packs  of  cards,  in  which  Liberties,  Equalities, 
and  Fraternities  took  the  place  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Knaves 
of  the  suits.  Even  revolutionary  pottery  was  made  of  patriotic 
designs,*  and  the  very  shapes  of  confectionery  and  cakes  were 
made  to  imitate  guillotines  and  other  patriotic  objects.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  desire  to  emphasize  the  abolition  of  titles 
was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  terms  "  Monsieur "  and 
"  Madame,"  and  that  their  places  were  taken  by  "  Citizen  "  and 
"  Citizeness ; "  and  also  how  the  use  of  the  second  person  plural 
was  dropped,  and  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  a  good  republican 
to  tutoyer  every  one,  that  is,  to  call  them  "  thou  "  and  "  thee." 
Most  absurd  change  of  all  was  the  alteration  of  names.  Men 
dropped  their  old  names  if  they  wished  to  appear  good 
republicans,  especially  if  that  name  was  Louis,  and  borrowed 
names  out  of  the  classics.  To  quote  but  a  few  instances  of 
well-known  or  notorious  persons,  the  Prussian  Baron  Jean 
Baptiste  Cloots  called  himself  Anarcharsis  Cloots;  Georges 
Chaumette,  the  procureur  to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  called 
himself  Anaxagoras  Chaumette;  and  Pierre  Andr6  CoflSnhal, 
the  well-known  judge  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  took  the 
name  of  Mucius  Scsevola  CoffinhaL  But,  let  it  be  noted,  none 
of  these  men  were  members  of  the  Great  Committees,  where 
the  deputies  were  far  too  busy  in  organizing  and  governing 
the  country  to  have  time  to  spare  for  such  trivial  play. 

*  De  Goncourt,  La  Sociitd  franqai^  pendant  la  R^vohUiotif  pp.  429, 
430. 

^  See  CharleB  Dubosq^  Lea  Faiences  lUvolutionnaires,  in  the  Bcvolxiltofk 
Ftangaut, 
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This  is  but  a  faint  attempt  to  show  how  the  Beign  of 
Terror  was  established  in  Paris,  how  it  waa  organized,  and 
how  life  went  00  under  it.  Mqthing  ia  more  difficult  than  to 
realize  existence  in  a  bygone  era.  The  perspective  which 
years,  as  they  roll  by,  give  to  past  ages,  emphasizes  certain 
salient  points  and  leaves  the  background  vague,  and  it  is  only 
by  saturating  the  mind  in  contemporaTy  literature,  diaries, 
and  lettere,  that  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  ordinary  life  during 
a  past  period.  But  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  a 
reader  an  impression  of  a  time  in  which  one  has  not  lived ; 
it  is  more — ^it  is  almost  impossible.  The  Reign  of  Terror 
in  Paris  seems  to  us  an  age  of  unique  experiences,  a  time 
□nparalleled  in  the  histoTy  of  the  world;  yet  to  the  great 
majority  of  contemporaries  it  did  not  appear  so ;  they  lived 
their  ordinary  lives,  and  it  was  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
the  serenity  of  their  days  was  interrupted,  or  that  their  minds 
were  exercised  by  anything  more  than  the  necessity  of  earning 
their  daily  bread. 
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Saintes,  Dartigoyte,  Lecarpentier,  Borie,  Cavaignac,etc. — Cities  and 
districts  which  escaped  the  Terror — The  tribunals  of  the  Terror  in 
the  provinces — The  victims  of  the  Terror — Noblemen  who  escaped 
— The  Comte  d'Haussonville — Conclusion. 

The  general  features  of  life  in  Paris  during  the  months 
between  September,  1793,  and  July,  1794,  which  properly 
constitute  the  Reign  of  Terror,  have  been  treated  as  a  whole 
without  attempting  to  follow  the  sequence  of  events,  and  it 
is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  provinces,  and  see  by  what 
means  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  established  its 
absolute  authority  over  the  departments,  and  how  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  there  originated  and  administered.  No  complete 
chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
provinces  since  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,^  and 

^  YoL  L  chaps,  v.  and  xvi. 
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it  19  therefore  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  nubjecfc 
before  coining  to  the  establishment  o£  the  Terror. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  course  of  revolutionary  opinion 
progressed  on  parallel  lines  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces 
during  the  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  that  the 
notion  that  Paris  made  the  Revolution  and  that  the  provinces 
merely  acquiesced  ia  entirely  erroneous.  Political  excitement 
vas  at  quite  as  great  a  height  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
country  villages  during  the  years  1789, 1790, 1791,  and  1792  as 
it  was  at  Paris;  little  Bastilles  were  stormed,  new  authorities 
elected,  and  clubs  formed  everywhere  in  connection  with  the 
Jacobins,  and  each  province,  town,  and  village  had  its  own 
separate  revolutionary  history.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
the  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  local  men,  who 
represented  the  spirit  of  the  departments,^  and  that,  though 
Paris  had  originally  taken  the  lead  in  the  Kevolution,  it  was 
the  departments  which  at  this  period  sent  up  Jacobin  deputies 
to  carry  on  the  campaign,  when  Parisian  politicians  were 
rather  wearying  of  it.  These  new  deputies  included  nearly  all 
the  first  procureur^n^ral-syndica  of  the  departments,  and  all 
the  leading  provincial  statesmen  of  the  first  period,  and  their 
election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  left  vacancies,  which  the 
members  of  the  provincial  Jacobin  clubs  were  not  slow  to  fill 
In  a  few  instances,  ex-Constituants  accepted  local  offices,  such 
as  Boissy  d'Anglas,  who  became  procureor-g^^al-syndic  of 
the  department  of  the  Ard^he ;  hot  as  a  rule  the  new  local 
authorities  were  simply  the  nominees  of  the  cluba,  and  were 
distinctly  more  democratic  than  their  predecessors.  This  fact 
became  obvious  as  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
Jacobins  became  more  acute.  It  is  true  that  the  authorities 
of  several  departments  sent  the  king  addresses  of  condolence 
and  congratulation  after  the  events  of  June  20,  1792;^  but 
ID  tiie  events  which  followed  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  departments  acquiesced.  The  war  and  its  reverses  for 
France  profoundly  affected  the  people ;  the  young  men  who 
felt  any  military  aptitude  hastened  to  enlist ;  and  the  Be- 
>  Vol  iL  p.  IL  s  V<d.  iL  ohsp.  iii.  p.  97. 
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public  was  accepted  everywhere.  Then  came  the  elections 
to  the  Convention,  the  execution  of  Louis  XYL,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins,  when  the 
people  of  the  provinces  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  affairs,  and  especially  with  the  conscription,  to  concern 
themselves  much  with  what  was  happening  at  Paris.  The 
disastrous  failure  of  the  scheme  of  the  Qirondins  to  appeal  to 
the  provinces  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  members  of 
the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when  they  organized 
their  system  in  September,  1793,  felt  that  they  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the 
departments  of  France. ' 

This  they  did  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
representatives  on  mission,  and  the  history  of  the  gi'adual 
growth  of  the  power  of  these  representatives  is  important  and 
interesting.  When,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  ministry,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  became  the  court  of  appeal  in  all  execu- 
tive questions,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have 
sent  some  of  its  deputies  on  missions  of  inquiry.  But  the 
high  opinion  which  the  deputies  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  of  their  legislative  functions  prevented  them  from  leaving 
Paris;  and  the  only  instance  of  a  deputy  of  any  position 
going  on  a  mission  was  when  Dandr6  went  as  royal  com- 
missioner to  Aix,  in  1791,^  to  inquire  into  the  riots,  stained  by 
the  murder  of  Pascalis,  an  appointment  which  Mirabeau  had 
thought  of  soliciting.  The  Legislative  Assembly  followed  the 
example  of  the  Constituent,  and  on  July  18,  1792,  a  proposi- 
tion by  Tardiveau,  that  eight  deputies  should  be  despatched 
to  the  frontiers  to  inquire  and  report,  was  rejected,  as  tending 
to  decrease  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers.*  On  July  31, 
however,  the  state  of  disorganization  at  the  great  camp  at 
Soissons,  owing  to  persistent  rumours  that  the  bread  served 
out  to  the  soldiers  stationed  there  was  poisoned,  threatened 
such  danger  to  the  capital  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
decided  to  intervene,  and  sent  three  deputies — Camot,  Gasparin, 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  509. 
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and  Lacombe-Saint-Michel — to  iDquire  into  the  matter.  The 
capture  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  suspension  of  the  king  on 
August  10  entirely  changed  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly.  It 
■was  of  vital  importance  for  the  revolutionary  leaders  to  know 
how  the  news  of  the  great  movement  in  Paris  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  armies  on  the  frontiei-s  and  their  generals,  and 
on  August  11  twelve  deputies  were  despatched  with  orders  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  armies  to  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
and  with  power  to  dismiss  or  suspend  all  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  Uie  change.  The  names  of  these  first  deputies 
on  mission,  whose  vigour  and  socceas  doubtless  did  much  to 
gain  favour  for  the  system,  deserve  record.  Lacombe-Saint- 
Michel,  Gasparin,  and  Rouyer,  who  were  nominated  to  the 
armies  of  the  south  generally,  were  received  with  enthusiasm, 
not  only  by  the  soldiers,  but  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
departments  through  which  they  travelled.  Delmas,  Belle- 
garde,  and  Dubois-Dubais,  who  were  allotted  to  the  army  of 
the  north,  raised  volunteers,  and  tried  to  put  the  fortresses  in 
a  state  of  defence  against  the  expected  advance  of  the  Austrian  s. 
Camot^  Coustard,  and  Frieur  of  the  Cdte-d'Or  used  their 
powers  at  the  head-qnarters  of  the  aimy  of  the  Ehine  by 
arresting  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  Btron's  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
suspending  several  other  othcers,  including  Rougetde  Lisle,  the 
author  of  the  Jtfarseif^ue,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  legality 
of  the  suspension  of  the  king.  The  most  dangerous  task  was 
that  given  to  Antonelle,  Eersaint,  and  Peraldi,  who  were 
despatched  to  the  armies  of  Lafayette  and  LUckner,  and  who 
were  promptly  arrested  at  Sedan  by  the  former  general^  The 
Assembly  at  once  nominated  three  more  deputies  to  the  army 
of  Lafayette — Quinette,  Isnard,  and  Baudin  of  the  Ardennes ; 
and  three  to  that  of  Liickner — Laporte,  Lamarque,  and  Br&ird. 
Many  other  deputies  were  also  sent  on  special  missions,  such 
as  Oossiiin  to  Maubeuge,  and  Kuamps  and  Niou  to  the  port 
of  Rochefort,  with  general  powers  to  examine  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  as  well  as  some  particular  task,  to  perform,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  opposition  being  shown  to  them, 
>  VoL  ii.  p.  137. 
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in  spite  of  their  ill-defined  position.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ministers  sent  forth  thirty  commissioners,  with  the  same 
instructions  to  report  directly  to  them,  of  whom  the  most 
notable  were  Fr^ron,  sent  to  Metz ;  the  printer  Momoro,  to  the 
department  of  Calvados ;  and  Choderlos  de  Lados,  to  the  army 
of  Liickner ;  and  on  September  3  the  Commune  of  Paris,  on 
the  motion  of  Hubert,  sent  forth  twenty-four  commissioners  on 
its  own  account,^  including  Xavier  Audouin  to  La  Vendee, 
and  Billaud-Varenne  to  the  camp  at  Ch&lons. 

When  therefore  the  Convention  met,  the  system  of  repre- 
sentatives on  mission  was  in  full  exercise.  It  had  been  found 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments  were  ready  to  receive 
these  delegates,  and  were  willing  to  obey  them,  and  the  Con- 
vention, immediately  on  taking  the  executive  government  into 
its  own  hands  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  flooded 
the  country  with  its  representatives  on  mission.  These  first 
emissaries  were  sent  mainly  to  the  armies  and  to  conquered 
countries ;  their  powers  were  undefined,  and  they  reported  both 
to  the  ministry  and  to  the  Convention,  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  among  the  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  these 
first  missions  that  the  proconsuls,  who,  in  later  days,  under 
the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  established  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  the  provinces,  were  selected.  Of  the  deputies  on 
mission  with  the  armies,  of  whom  Merlin  of  Thionville  and 
Rewbel],  the  defenders  of  Mayence,  ara  the  most  famous 
examples,  more  will  be  said  in  the  next  chapter,  and  the  names 
of  the  chief  emissaries  to  conquered  countries  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Of  them  the  most  famous  were  Couthon,  who 
annexed  the  little  principality  of  Salra  ;  ^  Dan  ton  and  Lacroix, 
who  were  sent  to  Dumouriez'  army  during  its  victorious  march 
through  Belgium ;  and  Gregoire  and  Jagot,  who  arranged  the 
annexation  and  organization  of  Nice,  and  later,  with  H^rault 
de  Sechelles  and  Simond,  performed  the  same  functions  in 
Savoy.  Most  of  the  deputies  on  mission  were  recalled  in 
January,  1793,  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the  king,^  at  which 
time,  however,  fifteen  were  still  absent;  but  after  that  event 

1  VoL  ii  p.  136.  «  Vol  ii  p.  296.  »  Vol.  IL  p.  217. 
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a  atill  greater  number  were  despatched  both  to  the  provinces 
and  to  the  armies.  On  March  8,  on  the  reception  of  the  news 
of  the  reverses  of  Dumouricz,  which  were  to  culminate  in  the 
defeat  of  Neerwinden  and  the  fresh  invasion  of  France,  the 
Convention  felt  the  need  of  vigorous  action,  and  selected 
eighty-two  deputies  to  go  two  and  two  throughout  tho  depart- 
ments to  superintend  the  raising  of  the  new  levy  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.'  This  extraordinary  measure  was 
succeeded  on  tiie  following  day  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris.  These  representatives  on 
mission  felt  that  they  hod  higher  duties  thaa  the  mere  raising 
of  soldiers,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
general  duties  of  administration,  and  in  La  Vend^  they 
arranged  and  conducted  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Convention. 
Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  vigour,  courage,  and 
ability  of  these  deputies  in  La  Vend^e,^  of  whom  the  greatest 
were  Philippeaux,  Choudieu,  and  Bourbotte,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  representatives  on  mission  received  a  wonderful 
impulse  when  it  was  decreed  on  April  8,  on  the  motion  of 
Banton,  that  they  should  correspond  with  the  newly  formed 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  as  well  as  with  the  Convention,* 
After  this  decree,  the  deputies  on  mission  had  no  longer  to 
carry  out  vaguely  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duties, 
hoping  for  the  approval  of  their  colleagues  in  Paris,  but  felt 
themselves  under  the  direct  orders  of  a  body  of  men  who  could 
appreciate  their  difficulties,  give  them  advice,  and  lay  their 
recommendations  before  the  Convention.  These  deputies  had 
serious  dangers  to  encounter.  Fabre  of  the  H^rault  was  killed 
in  action;  Duquesnoy  and  Chasles  were  wounded  in  battle; 
Leonard  Bourdon  was  attacked  at  Orleans ;  and  the  four  depu- 
ties arrested  by  Dumouriez — Camus,  Quinette,  Lamarque,  and 
Bancal  dee  Issards — as  well  as  Drouet,  captured  at  Maubeuge, 
remained  in  Austrian  prisons  until  1795,  It  is  very  notable 
that  none  of  the  leading  Girondins  are  to  be  counted  among 
the  deputies  who,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  session 
of  the  Convention,  distinguished  themselves  on  mission. 
>  Appendix  X         ■  ToL  u.  pp.  260,  263,  266,         *  VoL  iL  p.  232. 
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These  men,  some  of  whom  counted  upon  the  support  of  the 
provinces,  never  troubled  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  general 
feeling  in  France,  as  apart  from  Paris;  they  either  did  not 
care  to  weaken  their  party  by  sending  any  of  its  members  on 
mission,  or  else  believed  that  their  words  in  the  Convention 
would  have  more  effect  than  the  deeds  of  their  opponents. 
This  neglect  of  an  opportunity  to  win  public  opinion  to  their 
side  in  the  provinces  is  incomprehensible,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Qirondin  party  commanded  a  majority 
throughout  the  early  months  of  1793,  and  could  have  chosen 
their  own  nominees ;  but  it  yet  remains  a  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  Girondin  leaders — not  even  Buzot,  the  chief  of  the 
federalist  section — ever  went  on  mission  at  alL  The  deputies 
on  mission  were  chosen  almost  entii'ely  from  the  Marsh  or  the 
silent  members  of  the  Mountain ;  none  of  the  great  talkers, 
except  Danton  and,  in  later  days,  Saint-Just^  ever  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  in  an  important  mission.^ 

The  overthrow  of  the  Girondins  in  Paris  by  the  covt/p 
d!Aat  of  June  2,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  rising  in  Normandy 
and  the  insuiTcctions  in  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and 
Toulon,  called  for  immense  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  deputies 
on  mission,  and  their  universal  success  justified  the  principle 
ot  placing  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 
The  elaborate  machinery  of  local  government  devised  by  the 

^  The  work  of  the  representatives  on  mission  has  until  recently  been 
much  neglected.  When  this  chapter  was  written,  there  was  only  one 
book,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  on  the  subject,  Les  Missionaires  de  93 
par  Vaxiteur  du  "  Oenie  de  la  B^volution  : "  Paris,  1819  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consult  local  histories  and  original  documents.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, a  masterly  work  has  appeared,  Les  JRepresentanU  du  Peuple  en 
Mission  et  la  Jtistice  R^volutionnaire  dans  les  JJ^artements  en  VAn.  11, 
(1793-1794),  by  Henri  Wallon,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1889-90,  which  has  been 
freely  used.  The  French  government  have  understood  the  important 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  under  their  auspices  have  appeared  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  Recneil  des  Actes  du  ComitS  du  Salut  Public,  avec  la 
Correspondance  offldeUe  des  Reprdsentants  en  Mission,  et  le  Begistre  du 
Conseil  executif  provisoire,  ed.  by  F.  A.  Aulard,  which  will,  when  completed, 
be  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution  issued 
for  many  years. 
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Constituent  Assembly  utterly  broke  down  in  the  moment  of 
crisis ;  the  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks  proved  to  be 
worthless  for  purposes  of  maintafning  order  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  strong  central  executive.  The  period  for  the  influence 
of  elective  officers  and  deliberative  bodies  was  gone  by ;  it  was 
seen  that  such  arrangements  were  only  possible  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace ;  and  nominated  local  authorities  and  despotic 
government  by  single  individuals  took  their  place.  The  pacifica- 
tion of  Normandy  by  Robert  Lindet,  and  the  reconquest  of 
Lyons  by  Dubois-Cranc^,  have  been  already  described,  t<^ether 
with  the  termination  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Vend^an  war, 
and  full  credit  has  been  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  representa- 
tives on  mission ;  it  now  remains  to  be  Been  bow  their  power 
wa3  defined  and  systematized,  and  how  it  was  used  by  the  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  establish  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  the  provinces  of  France.  The  representatives  on  mission 
of  the  year  1793  were  to  become  the  great  proconsuls  of  ITS*. 

The  success  of  the  eighty-two  deputies  sent  on  mission  on 
March  8  caused  an  effort  to  be  made  on  April  30  to  regulate 
their  position.  By  this  decree  they  were  granted  unlimited 
powers  to  do  whatever  seemed  good  to  them  for  the  public 
weal,  with  the  proviso  that  they  must  act  in  couples,  and  that 
the  signature  of  a  single  deputy  was  to  be  of  no  effect.  They 
could  dismiss  and  replace  civil  authorities,  hut  their  nomina- 
tions to  military  appointments  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Convention.  They  were  to  report  every  day  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  every  week  to  the  Convention,  and  the 
Committee  was  to  make  a  summary  report  on  their  proceedings 
every  week.  Their  vigour  in  preventing  the  federalist  move- 
ment, encouraged  by  the  Girondins,  from  gaining  ground 
seemed  to  justify  these  extreme  powere,  and  many  more 
deputies  were  sent  on  mission  at  the  end  of  June,  1793,  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  primary  assemblies  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1793.  In  August  Billaud-Varenne  and  Collot 
d'Herbois  were  elected  to  the  Great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  revolutionary 
government   in   France,  and   corresponding  with  the  repre- 
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sentatives  on  mission,  and  one  of  the  first  changes  they  made 
was  to  allow  the  couples  of  deputies,  by  agreement  between 
themselves,  to  divide  their  districts,  and  to  assume  supreme 
power.  They  were  instructed  by  Billaud-Varenne  and  Collot 
d'Herbois,  to  whom  they  now  became  practically  responsible, 
that  their  poweis  were  absolute  and  unlimited;^  they  were 
encouraged  to  overthrow  the  elected  local  authorities  and 
to  appoint  new  men  at  their  own  discretion;  they  were 
authorized  to  appoint  the  "national  agents"  who  were  to 
supersede  the  procureur-syndics  of  the  distri(5ts ;  they  could 
imprison  any  one  at  their  will,  and  have  them  tried  for  their 
lives  by  the  ordinary  courts,  or  they  could  easily  obtain  leave 
to  establish  revolutionary  tribunals,  resembling  that  of  Paris, 
if  they  thought  it  necessary ;  they  could  take  possession  of 
goods,  or  exact  money  from  communities  or  individuals 
for  the  service  of  the  state;  appeals  against  their  decisions 
and  actions  were  invariably  rejected ;  and,  though  exhorted 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  leading  democrats  in  the  different 
districts,  they  were  in  reality  entrusted  with  absolute  power 
over  life  and  property.  By  the  law  of  14  Frimaire,  Year  II. 
(December  4,  1793),  which  organized  the  revolutionary 
government,  the  representatives  on  mission  were  definitely 
ordered  to  renew  all  the  constituted  authorities  in  their 
localities,  and  on  9  Niv&se  (December  29)  fifty-eight  repre- 
sentatives, most  x)f  whom  were  already  on  mission,  were 
named  for  this  task.  It  would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  the 
whole  number  of  the  men  entrusted  with  such  powers  had 
proved  mild  and  merciful  and  at  the  same  time  efiicient 
governors.  They  were  encouraged  to  shed  blood,  if  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  peace  in  their  provinces ;  but 
if  they  could  maintain  quiet  without  bloodshed,  they  were 
allowed  to  rule  as  they  liked,  as  long  as  they  maintained  their 
ascendency  by  means  of  Terror.  Such  despotic  powers  were 
enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  bourgeois  thus  suddenly 
entrusted  with  them,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  the 
deputies  on  mission,  such  as  Carrier,  Regnaud,  Ja vogues,  and 

*  Wallon,  LtB  ReprSsentants  en  Missiouj  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25. 
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Joseph  Le  Bon,  have  left  reputations  stained  for  ever  with  the 
recollection  of  their  atrocities.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
very  atrocities  of  these  men  gave  other  deputies  on  mission 
the  opportunity  to  act  with  lenience  under  a  show  of  enforcing 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Andr6  Dumont 
could  have  maintained  his  bloodless  rule  in  the  departments 
of  Picatdy,  had  not  Joseph  Le  Bon  terrified  all  Frenchmen  for 
leagues  around  with  his  cruel  rule  at  Anaa.  Would  Dauphin^ 
have  remained  tranquil,  if  Maignet  had  not  destroyed  Bedouin 
and  established  his  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Orange?  Must 
not  the  influence  of  the  horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Carrier  at  Nantes  have  spread  far  over  the  interior  depart- 
ments of  France,  and  caused  the  remarkable  absence  of  blood- 
shed in  the  midlands  of  France,  which  has  been  universally 
recognized  ?  It  does  not  make  the  proconsulates  of  Carrier, 
Maignet,  and  Le  Bon  less  horrible  to  point  out  that  their 
cruelties  established  the  ascendency  of  the  Terror  and  helped 
to  keep  France  tranquil,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  daily 
executions  in  Paris  made  Paris  peaceful  makes  those  executions 
in  any  way  excusable.  Throughout  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the 
provinces,  the  same  system  of  government  is  to  be  perceived, 
namely,  that  any  one  who  disapproved  of  the  present  regime, 
or  who  hesitated  in  his  absolute  obedience,  should  be  frightened 
ont  of  even  dreaming  of  active  resistance. 

But  before  examining  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  provinces, 
as  established  under  the  superintendence  of  the  proconsuls 
and  of  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  attention  must 
be  called  to  the  missions  of  the  members  of  the  Great 
Committee,  which  were  always  of  the  greatest  importance. 
First  in  order  comes  the  famous  missions  of  Camot  to  the 
army  of  the  north,  which  resulted  in  the  victories  of  Hond- 
schoten  and  Wattignies;'  next,  the  mission  of  Couthon  to 
Auvei^e,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  capture 
of  Lyons ; '  and  the  punitive  mission  of  CoUot  d'Herbois  to  the 
same  city ;  then  the  numerous  missions  of  Jean  Bon  Saint- 
Andr^  to  the  ports  of  France,  and  his  participation  in  the 
>  Vol.  ii.  ch»p.  viii.  p.  866.  ■  iWrf.,  p.  2Ca 
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defeat  of  June  1,  1794 ;  and,  finally^  the  missions  of  Saint-Just 
to  the  armies  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontiera 
These  special  missions  of  members  of  the  Great  Committee 
have  been  or  will  be  especially  insisted  upon  in  their  proper 
placea  It  will  be  advantageous  first  to  describe  the  punitive 
missions  to  the  provinces  and  cities  which  had  opposed  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Great  Committee,  and 
by  which  Terror  was,  in  the  words  of  Barfere,  made  "  the  order 
of  the  day "  in  the  provinces,  and  then  to  examine  the  new 
rAjime  in  other  parts  of  France,  which  had  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  course  of  the  Revolution. 

Of  all  the  resistance  which  the  Mountain  and  the 
Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  experienced,  that  of 
the  city  of  Lyons  had  been  the  most  obstinate,  and  Lyons 
was  therefore  the  city  selected  for  the  first  example  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  Revolutionary  Government,"  or  Reign 
of  Terror,  in  the  provinces.  The  decree  of  21  Vend^miaire 
(October  12)  of  the  Convention,  ordering  the  destruction  of 
Lyons  and  the  change  of  its  name  to  Commune-Afiranchie, 
has  been  already  noticed,  but  the  de]>uties  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  its  capture  would  not  carry  out  the  severe 
orders  of  the  Convention,  and  were  all  recalled.^  Even  Couthon, 
whose  vigour  had  been  undeniable,  was  loth  to  carry  out  the 
cruel  decree,  and  though  he  made  a  great  parade  of  being 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  sans-culottes,  and  solemnly 
striking  the  fa9ade  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Place  Bellecour, 
he  only  directed  the  destruction  of  the  ramparts,  the  old 
castle  of  Pierre  Seize,  and  of  about  forty  houses.  This  mild- 
ness was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  members  of  the  Great 
Committee,  who  thought  that  the  capture  of  Lyons  afforded 
an  admirable  pretext  for  initiating  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the 
provinces.  They  therefore  recalled  all  the  deputies  then  at 
Lyons,  and  on  October  30,  1793,  sent  one  of  their  own  number, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  to  punish  the  conquered  city,  and  added  as 
his  assistants  Sebastien  de  La  Porte  and  Joseph  Fouche,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  BiUaud-Varenne,  who  had  been  on  mission 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  2G9. 
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ever  since  March,  1793,  and  bad  given  evidence  of  energy  on 
each  occasion.  Thia  was  the  first  important  appearance  of 
Fouche  on  the  political  stage,  and  the  former  life  of  the 
future  colleague,  rival,  and  opponent  of  Talleyrand,  sa  a 
typical  deputy  on  mission,  deserves  a  few  words. 

Joseph  Fouche  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  captain,  and 
was  bom  at  La  Martini^re,  near  Nantes,  on  September  19, 17o4, 
Hia  health  was  not  strong  enough  for  him  to  become  a  sailor, 
as  his  father  had  wished,  ao,  after  receiving  a  good  education 
at  Nantea,  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  tutor  at  the  military  college  at  Vend6me,  where  he 
made  the  acquiuntance  of  Cazal^,  and  next  acted  as  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  famous  Oratorian  college  at  Juilly  from 
1784  to  1787,  where  he  had  Biilaud-Varenne  among  hia 
colleagues.  He  took  minor  orders,  and  then  went  to  Arras, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charlotte 
Robespierre,  to  whom,  report  goes,  he  in  later  days  proposed 
marriaga  Aller  1790  he  returned  to  Kantes  as  principal  of 
the  college  there,  and,  throwing  off  hia  orders,  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  local  Jacobin  club.  In  September, 
1792,  he  was  elected  sixth  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  tho 
department  of  the  Loire-Inf^rieure,  on  the  proposition  of 
M^aulle.'  He  made  no  mark  as  a  speaker  in  that  assembly, 
and  worked  quietly  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction 
nntil  March,  1793,  when  he  was  selected  to  go  on  mission. 
He  was  despatched  in  that  month  for  recruiting  purposes 
with  Villers  to  the  departments  of  the  Mayenne  and  the  Loire- 
Inf^rieure,  and  showed  such  vigour  that  he  was  transferred  in 
June  to  the  departments  of  the  Aube  and  Yonne  to  raise 
recruits  for  the  Venddan  war,  and  in  July  to  those  of  the 
Ni^vre  and  the  Allier  for  the  same  purpose.*  In  each  of  these 
latter  departments  he  reorganized  the  authorities,  and  from 
the  first  named  especially  he  sent  laige  sums  of  money  to  the 

'  he  ConMntionnd  MtavUt,  by  Uon  de  Montluo,  in  the  RivoltUum 
Frai^aiie  tor  NoTember,  1863,  p.  142. 

■  Typa  ritohUuninaira:  FoucM  et  h  Comnmnitmt  prati^ae  en  1793, 
by  Uw  Comte  de  M«rt«L    2  Tola     Paris :  1873-79. 
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Convention,  and  in  all  he  showed  such  vigour  that,  on  the 
nomination  of  Billaud-Varenne,  he  was  selected  by  the  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  be  the  principal  coadjutor  of 
Collot  d'Herbois  in  punishing  the  city  of  Lyons. 

The  two  deputies  reached  Lyons  on  November  4  and  8,  and 
after  holding  a  grand  ceremony  in  honour  of  Chalier,^  whose 
mutilated  head  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  who  became  a  Jacobin 
martjrr  after  the  manner  of  Marat  and  Lazouski,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  they  formed  a  revolutionary  commission  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  nominally  consisting  of  seven  members,  but  never 
really  of  more  than  five,  of  which  Pierre  Mathieu  Parein,  the 
son  of  a  harness-maker,  a  conqueror  of  the  Bastille,  and 
formerly  president  of  the  military  commission  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  coasts  of  La  Rochelle  in  La  Vend^,  was 
appointed  president.  This  commission  superseded  the  military 
commission  established  by  Couthon  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  on  October  12,  and  as  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
denounced  and  suspected  men,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
victims.  There  was  also  little  difficulty  in  condemning  them, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  bourgeois  of  Lyons  had  openlj*  taken  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  there  was  little  need  to  demon- 
strate that  they  were  guilty  of  war  against  the  Republic 
Their  lot  was  a  hard  one,  but  at  least  they  had  made  a  fight 
for  it,  and  if  they  had  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  Roman 
adage  Vcb  victis,  it  was  not  so  hard  upon  them  to  be  condemned 
as  it  was  for  the  inhabitants  of  Arras,  for  instance,  who  had 
made  no  open  resistance  to  the  Republic.  The  revolutionary 
commission  had  not  condemned  more  than  an  average  of  five 
prisoners  daily  to  the  guillotine  between  November  9  and 
December  4,^  when  the  deputies  on  mission,  feeling  that  they 
were  not  giving  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
instituted  the  horrible  fusillades  on  the  Plaine  des  Brotteaux, 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  268.  Balleydier's  Histoire  du  Peuple  de  Lyon  petidarU  la 
R^vohUimh,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

'  Raverat,  Lyon  «oi«  la  RSvolntiony  Appendix  ;  Liste  gdn^rale  des  Conire- 
WvohUionyiaireSy  mis  d  mort  d  Commnne-Affraitchic,  d'aprh  les  j^igemenCg 
rend-iis  par  le  TribuJial  de  Justice  poptdaire^  la  Commission  militaire  ei  la 
CoTMnission  rivolutiannaire. 
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which  form  the  counterpart  of  Carrier's  noyades  at  Nantes, 
On  14  Frimaire  (December  4)  sixty  individuals,  all  recognized 
as  having  borne  arms  against  the  Republic,  were  condemned 
at  the  first  sitting  of  the  revolutionary  commission,  and  were 
shot  in  a  confused  mass  npon  the  plain,  and  on  the  next  day 
two  hundred  and  eight  more  suffered.  The  horrors  of  the  scene 
have  been  graphically  painted,  and  if  they  have  been  8omQ,what 
coloured  and  exaggerated  by  royalist  writers,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  punishment  inflicted  was  most  horrible.' 
Throughout  the  early  days  of  December,  executions  both  by 
the  guillotine  and  the  fusillade  continued,  and  when  Collot 
d'Herbois  retamed  to  his  duties  at  Paris,  he  was  able  to  report, 
on  the  Ist  Nivdse  (December  21,  1793),  that  Lyons,  or  rather 
(^mmune-Affranchie,  was  peaceful,  and  being  purified  of 
contre- rivolutionnairea.  To  take  the  place  of  Collot,  M6aulle  ' 
waa  ordered  to  Lyons  on  9  Nivfise  (December  29),  and  he 
remained  there  with  Fouch^  and  La  Porte,  who  had  succeeded 
Maribon-Montaut,  until  the  beginning  of  April,  1794,  when  the 
former  colleague  of  Collot  was  recalled.  The  revolutionary 
commission  continued  in  existence  until  17  Germinal  (April 
6, 1794),  when  it  was  dissolved,  after  condemning  at  its  last 
sitting  the  executioner  and  his  assistant,  and  the  three  deputies 
summed  up  its  work  in  their  report  of  20  Germinal  (Apiil  9). 
How  Lyons  was  ruled  after  the  departure  of  Collot  d'Herbois, 

'  On  the  Terror  in  Lyons,  aee  Mfmoira  pour  lervir  A  I'Hiatoin  dt  la 
VHh  dt  L^on  prndant  la  Rivdntion,  by  the  AbM  Gnillon,  reprmted  in 
Berrille  and  Barribs'i  wria*  of  Mimoira  (3  Tola.,  1624),  Mid  Xe*  erimra 
de«  Jacobint  d  Lyon,  by  A.  Manrille  (Lyons,  1801),  both  of  which,  though 
written  by  contemporariea,  oontain  inany  obriou*  exaggerations.  More 
important  are  the  Bocounta  given  in  liaileydier'a  Hittoirt  Civilt,  Politiqat, 
tt  AtUitain  da  PeupU  de  Lyon,  vol.  ii.,  and  Morin'i  Hittoirt  de  hyon- 
depyiit  la  JUvoluUon  de  1789,  vol.  ii.  Among  more  modem  works,  see 
Baverat'i  LyoH  xnu  la  Rtwiuiwn ;  the  Comte  de  Hartera  FowdU;  Lyon  et 
•u  £nnro)M  sous  la  Terreur,  by  Salomon  de  la  Chapelle  (Lyoiu,  1886) ; 
Wallon's  La  BtprAentatU*  tn  Mtinon,  vol.  iiL  pp.  102-172  ;  L'lnturrte- 
(ton  et  U  Siigt  dt  Lyon  in  the  BivolutioH  Frattjaim,  April,  188&,  to 
February,  1886. 

*  On  M&ulle,  see  bii  valuable  bic^^aphy  t^  Xdon  de  Uontluc  ia  the 
RtwAution  Franfaue,  November,  1883,  to  February,  1684. 
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and  how  far  the  Terror  was  developed  by  him  is  a  point 
difficult  to  ascertain  for  certain.  Some  writers,  defending 
CoUot  d'Uerbois,  have  made  out  that  the  worst  excesses  were 
not  committed  until  after  his  departure,^  and  that  Fouch^  was 
responsible  for  them ;  others '  have  inclined  to  the  view  that 
Fouch6,  La  Porte,  and  M6aulle  diminished  the  severity  of  the 
commission,  and  that  the  Terror  was  checked  after  Collot's 
departure.  Under  this  conflict  of  opinion,  it  is  best  to  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  three  deputies  on  mission,  who  were  at 
Lyons  when  the  revolutionary  commission  ceased  its  operations. 
According  to  this  report,  1682  persons  had  been  executed 
during  the  five  months  the  commission  had  acted,  1684  had 
been  acquitted,  and  162  had  been  condemned  as  "  suspects  " 
to  detention  until  the  peace.  These  figures  nearly  tally  with 
those  published  recently  from  the  records,®  with  the  exception 
that  the  number  of  the  victims  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  number 
of  acquittals  passed  over.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
decree  passed  on  October  12,  ordering  the  destruction  of  Lyons, 
was  never  carried  into  efiect.  It  had  its  efiect  in  spreading 
terror  among  other  cities,  and  the  members  of  the  Great  Com- 
mittee had  far  too  much  wisdom  to  wish  to  carry  any  such 
absurd  scheme  of  annihilation  into  practice.  Some  forty  houses 
in  the  Place  Bellecour,  the  principal  square  of  the  city,  were 
destroyed  as  an  example,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
ramparts  and  walls  behind  which  the  bourgeois  of  Lyons  had 
made  their  obstinate  defence.  M^aulle  was  summoned  to  Paris 
to  consult  with  the  Committee  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  notice  on  Collot  d'Herbois  in  Larousso,  Qrand 
Dictioniuiire  Historiqut. 

*  Notably  M.  de  Montluc,  in  hia  biography  of  M^aulle,  p.  519. 

■  Kavorat,  Lyon  sous  la  lUvolution,  p.  267,  gives  1687  condemned  by 
the  revolutionary  commission,  99  by  the  military  commission,  and  119  by 
the  commission  of  popular  justice — a  total  of  1905,  from  which  number, 
he  says,  12  or  15  who  escaped  must  be  deducted  ;  Salomon  de  la  Chapelle, 
Histoire  des  tribunaux  r^*(>lutionn<iires  de  Lyon  et  de  Feurs  (Lyons,  1879), 
gives  1667  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  commission,  96  by  the  military 
commission,  and  113  by  the  commission  of  popular  justice,  or  &  total  of 
1876. 
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to  restore  the  prosperity  of  Lyons,  and  reconnnended  strongly 
tte  removal  of  the  sequestration  of  the  private  property  of 
suspected  persona,  which  vas  carried  into  effect  by  Reverchon, 
who  had  succeeded  Fouch^  and  who  governed  Lyons  prudently 
and  well  by  himself,  after  the  recall  of  M^uUe  and  La  Porte  in 
April,  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  July,  1794.  Such  was 
the  Terror  in  Lyons ;  the  punishment  of  the  conquered  city 
was  indeed  severe,  and  nearly  20(X)  victims  perished  on 
the  guillotine,  or  in  the  fiisillades,  including  131  priests  or 
monks,  146  ci-devant  nobles,  2  ex-Constituants  (Jean  Jacques 
Uillanais  and  Marie  £tieiine  Populus),  and  43  women.^  Yet, 
terrible  ae  tills  severity  may  seem,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  attained  its  object.  Lyons  was  kept  in  awe  and 
subjection ;  there  was  no  more  attempted  civil  war  in  that 
quarter,  no  more  rioting  in  the  streets,  and  no  more  anarchy. 
The  calm  may  have  been  calm  that  concealed  a  longing 
for  revenge,  but  yet  it  was  calm,  and  the  end  of  the  Great 
Committee  in  establishing  tiie  Reign  of  Terror  Uiere  was 
secured.  After  all,  when  the  numbers  are  looked  at  in 
their  cold  truth,  and  compared  with  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  exaggerated  imaginations,  they  lose  some  of  Uieir  horror. 
Many  a  conquered  city  in  modem  times  has  suffered  more 
severely,  not  for  having  raised  the  standard  of  civil  war,  but 
because,  in  some  foreign  war,  unhappy  fate  has  laid  it  in 
the  way  of  an  invading  army,  and  brought  upon  it  the  horrors 
of  a  siege,  or  the  still  greater  horrors  of  being  stormed  and 
sacked.  Among  the  list  of  victims,  the  large  proportion  of  ci- 
devant  nobles  and  priests  is  noticeable,  for,  as  has  been  already 
said,*  many  of  these  classes  had  flocked  to  Lyons  for  safety 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  indisposition  of  the  bourgeois  of  the 
great  city  to  submit  to  the  new  form  of  government;  and  it 
must  further  be  added  that  many  of  the  victims — nearly  one 
hundred — were  not  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  but  were  sent  in — as, 
for  instance,  thirty-two  federalists  of  Moulios — from  neighbour- 

1  Baverat,  op.  eit..  Appendix.  Litte  gfnAult  dei  ContnfHoliiiiotMairt$ 
MW  d  mort  A  Commvtte-AJranehie,  pp.  216-20^ 
■  Vol.  ii.  cbiy>.  viii  p.  268. 
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ing  cities  and  villages  to  be  judged  and  punished.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  the  fvMlladea  were  not  carried  out  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  who  refused  to  act  as  executioners,^ 
but  by  a  detachment  of  the  revolutionary  or  sans-culotte  army 
of  Paris,  which  occupied  Lyons  under  the  command  of  Ronain, 
the  former  general  in  La  Vendue,  and  that  if  the  friends  of 
Chalier  severely  punished  his  murderers,  they  in  their  turn 
were  made  to  suffer  by  their  foes  in  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre. 

As  the  resistance  of  Marseilles  to  the  army  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  been  so  prolonged  as  that  of  Lyons,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  it  was  not  so  severe,  and  its  history  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  therefore  comparatively  uneventful.  How 
the  city  was  recovered  by  General  Carteaux  has  already  been 
seen ;  ^  it  remains  to  examine  what  penalty  was  exacted  from  it 
for  its  rebellion.  The  deputies  on  mission  with  Carteaux 
when  he  entered  Marseilles  were  four  in  number,  Albitte, 
Gasparin,  Saliceti,  and  Escudier,  who  immediately  released 
Antiboul  and  B6,  two  deputies  on  mission,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Corsica,  and  had  been  arrested  on  returning  to  Marseilles  in 
ignorance  of  the  counter-revolution  there,  and  these  six  were 
soon  joined  by  Ricord  and  by  Augustin  Robespierre,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  statesman,  who  were  sent  from  Paris 
and  by  Barras  and  Fr^ron,  who  came  from  the  army  of  Italy, 
with  which  they  were  on  mission.  This  congress  of  deputies 
promptly  despatched  their  two  colleagues  from  Corsica  to  Paris, 
where  Antiboul  was  tried  with  Vergniaud  and  his  friends,  and 
executed  with  them  on  October  31,  for  having  degraded  the 
character  of  a  representative  of  the  people  in  submitting  to 
an  interrogatory  at  Marseilles.  Of  the  deputies  who  remained 
in  Marseilles,  Barras  and  Fr^ron  outweighed  the  othera  in 
energy  and  influence,  and  they  regarded  it  as  far  more 
important  to  retake  Toulon  from  the  English,  to  whom  it 
had  been  surrendered  on  August  4,  than  to  punish  Marseilles. 
They  regarded  Marseilles  as  their  base  of  operations  against 

*  Raverat's  Lyon  sous  la  RSvolution,  pp.  194,  186. 

•  VoL  ii.  chap.  viii.  pp.  269,  270. 
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Toulon,  and  wrote,  in  a  letter  read  in  the  Convention  on 
19  Brumaire  (November  9),  of  Marseilles:  "This  city  has 
become,  like  Paris,  one  great  arsenal ;  workshops  have  been 
everywhere  erecteii,  where  numerous  workmen  are  busy 
making  firearms,  while  several  foundries  are  daily  turning  out 
new  cannon.  .  .  .  This  city,  in  which  public  spirit  is  again 
showing  itself,  wishes  to  rush  fn  maaae  against  Toutoo.^ 
These  sentiments,  perhaps,  did  much  to  save  Marseilles,  or 
else  it  was  that  the  deputies  on  mission  were  entirely 
occupied  by  the  siege  of  Toulon ;  anyhow,  the  revolutionary 
commission,  established  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  only  con- 
demned 162  persons  to  death,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  belonged 
to  the  reactionary  municipality  of  Marseilles.  This  clemency 
did  not  please  the  supporters  of  the  system  of  Terror,  and  on 
14  Frimaire  (December  4),  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Great  Committee,  Barraa,  Fr^ron,  Ricord,  and  Augustin 
Bobespierre  declared  Marseilles  in  a  state  of  siege.  But  they 
were  still  too  busy  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Com- 
mittee and  establish  a  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  great  port  of  the 
south,  and  it  was  not  until  1  Pluviftse.  Year  II.  (January  20, 
1794),  that  a  military  commission  was  appointed,  which  during 
the  few  days  it  acted  ordered  the  execution  of  no  less  than 
120  persons,  most  of  them  ci-devant  nobles  or  priests.*  These 
executions  were  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  the  four 
deputies  already  mentioned,  and,  after  the  return  to  Paris  of 
Barraa  and  Fi-^ron  in  March,  Maignets  who  was  appointed  sole 
representative  on  mission  in  the  Vauduse  and  the  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  released  many  "suspects,"  and  re-established  the  revo- 
lutionary commission,  which  condemned  124  more  persons  to 
death  during  the  next  four  months.  The  Terror  at  Marseilles 
was  therefore  maintained  by  the  execution  of  406  individuals, 
in  spite  of  the  prominent  part  it  had  taken  in  the  federalist 

1  Monit«ur,  November  11,  1793. 

*  See  Boudin'i  Hitloirt  de  MarteiUe ;  Fabre'i  Bittoirt  de  Maneilh; 
Laborde'a  HittoiTe  de  la  Siooitilimt  a  ManeOU,  1639 ;  Beirut  Saint-Prix, 
La  Jjutict  SivUutiojmairt,  vol.  i  ;  Wallon,  Lti  Rtpritenlanlt  m  Mmion, 
vol.  iiL  pp.  25-32,  37-47,  72-6K. 
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\  snd  its  eompBratiTely  light  pnnisfament  iras  doe  h 
iiourhood  of  that  olstinate  opponeiit  of  tb«  Rt^publie 
id  to  the  £&ct  that  -BAir&a,  Fmroa,  and  Mai^et  wen 
■I  the  bloodthirsty  type  of  Carrier  and  Le  Boo. 

been  stated  that  it  waa  not  entirely  the  demeai^ 
and  Fr^roa  which  gave  Marseilles  ouch  compnnUivt 
;  it  was  rathor  due  to  the  fact  ttiat  the  defioties  on 
elected  Toulon  as  a  more  fitting  place  to  make  an 
>f,  and  that  it  was  Uiere  that  they  estabiisbed  the 
Terror  in  the  south-ea&t  of  Fraooe.  This  \a  not  tbe 
■rhich  to  describe  tbe  siege  of  Toulon,  which  waa 
1  from  the  English  on  29  Frimaire  (December  19). 
advisable  here  to  notice  tiie  Beign  of  Terror  which 

Five  deputies  were  present  at  this  recapttire,  Barrss, 
aliceti,  Bicord,  and  Augustia  Robespierre,  and  the 
.  they  heanl  was  that,  of  their  two  colleagaes.  who 
imprisoned  when  Toolon  had  revolted,  one,  Pierre 
I  committed  suicide  in  his  dungeon,  and  the  other, 
des  Pr^ux,  waa  too  iU  to  live  long.    This  news  still 
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established,  managed  to  find  and  condenm  over  four  hundred 
victims  to  death.^ 

The  next  most  important  city  of  the  southern  departments 
of  France  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  if  second  to  them,  was 
Bordeaux.  It  has  been  seen  that  Bordeaux  rather  planned 
than  executed  an  elaborate  system  of  defence,  and  that  its 
federalist  ideas  were  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  city. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  not  contain  so  many  contre-r^volutiomiavres 
and  ex-officers  of  the  ancien  Hgiine  as  Lyons,  both  because 
its  republicanism  was  beyond  sufipicion,  and  because  the 
^igr48  had  had  no  need  to  make  plots  for  its  possession,  as  it 
did  not  lie  on  their  line  of  invasion.  It  was  as  the  home  of 
the  Girondins,  the  capital  of  the  federalist  idea,  and  as  the 
city  which  had  expelled  Ichon  and  Dartigoyte,  and  refused  to 
admit  Treilbard  and  Mathieu,  that  Bordeaux  was  destined 
to  be  made  an  example.  It  was  there  that  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  established,  with  the  effectual  result  of  maintaining 
absolute  tranquillity  in  all  the  adjoining  departments.  The 
first  deputies  on  mission  in  that  quarter  were  Baudot  and 
Chaudron-RouEsau,  who  were  joined  at  La  Rtele  by  the  two 
deputies  specially  despatched  to  Bordeaux  to  put  down  the 
federalist  movement ;  Tailien,  the  former  clerk  of  the  Commime 
of  Paris,  and  Ysabeau,  a  former  Oratorian,  together  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Parisian  revolutionary  or  sans-culotte  army 
under  Brune.'  The  four  deputies  solemnly  entered  Bordeaux 
on  October  16,  being  received,  in  their  own  words,  "by  the 
sons-culottes  with  branches  of  laurel  in  their  hands,  and  with 
cries  of  'Vive  la  R^publique!  Vive  la  Montagnel'"'  Their 
first  act  was  to  establish  a  military  commission,  which  was 
practically  a  revolutionary  tribunal  judging  without  a  jury,  of 
the  type  of  those  instituted  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon, 
of  which  Jean  Baptiste  Lacomhe,  a  former  schoolmaster  at 
Toulouse  and  friend  of  Ysabeau,  was  appointed  president.     One 

^  Beniat  Saint-Pris,  ta  JuHw  riiviutioimatre  dan*  U  Provinea, 
vol.  iy.;  WbUoii,  Let  Bgir^tentanU  en  Mi'tion,  vol.  iii.  pp.  63-72, 
*  ftTuuM  nidoriqw  ntr  U  Marhhai  Bmne.    Puis :  1840. 
■  Jfpnifnir,  6  BrUDuure  (October  20). 
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of  their  next  acts  was  to  arrest  Birotteau,  the  Oirondin  deputy, 
and  Girey-Dupr6,  the  friend  of  Brissot,  and  his  successor  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Patriote  Frarifais,  whom  they  sent  to 
Paris,  and  they  then   proceeded   to   establish   the   Reign   of 
Terror  by  appointing  revolutionary  committees,  enforcing  the 
"  law  of  suspects,''  filling  the  prisons,  and  keeping  the  guillotine 
constantly  at  work.     Baudot  had  soon  to  leave  Bordeaux  for 
Alsace,  whither  he  was  sent  on  mission  to  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Chaudron-Roussau  departed  to  his  special  district, 
with  his  head-quarters  at  Toulouse,  while  Tallien  and  Ysabeau 
were  left  to  exercise  all  the  rigours  of  the   Terror   in   the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  which  they  renamed  the  depart- 
ment of  Bec-d'Ambfes.     Jean  Lambert  Tallien  was  at  first  the 
most  conspicuous   of  the   pair.     This  young  man,  who  had 
begun  life  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  was  barely  four  and  twenty, 
and  had  been  conspicuous  throughout  the  Revolution  in  Paris, 
first  as  foreman  printer  on  the  Moniteitr,  next  as  editor  and 
printer  of  the  Ami  dea  Citoyerhs,  the  first  journal  which  took 
the  form  of  a  placard  affixed  to  the  walls,  then  as  a  Jacobin 
orator  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  on  August  10, 
which   secured   his   election  as   secretary  and   clerk  to  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  and  finally  as  deputy  to  the  Convention 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise.     Tallien  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  type  of  proconsul  who  spread  the  Reign  of 
Terror  over  the  provinces  of  France  without  sheddiug  much 
blood.     He  made  an  immense  bluster  over  his  ferocity;  he 
took  a  lodging  from  which  he  could  see  the  guillotine  at  work, 
and  was  always  talking  in  his  speeches  at  the  club  at  Bordeaux 
of  the  Terror,  and  of  the  necessity  to  feed  "  la  sainte  guil- 
lotine."    But  with  all  his  blustering  words,  he  ordered  but 
comparatively   few   executions.      He    was    naturally   pitiless 
against  all  the  supporters  of  the  federalist  movement  and  the 
declared  friends  of  the  Oirondin  party,  and  under  the  "  law  of 
suspects  "  and  the  system  of  denunciation,  he  filled  the  prisons 
with  ci-devant  nobles  and  priests  and  representative  bourgeoia 
His  comparative  mildness  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
during  his  proconsulate  with  Ysabeau,  only  123  individuals, 
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of  whom  nine  were  women,  lost  their  lives  upon  the  guillotine 
in  ihe  department  which  had  defied  the  Convention.'  This 
mildness  baa  heen  generally  attribuled  to  the  romantic  in- 
fluence exercised  over  him  by  Thei'esa  de  Fontenay,  the  most 
beauti&l  woman  of  ber  time,  and  though  it  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  he  met  her,  the 
stringency  of  the  Terror  was  relaxed.  Theresa  de  Fontenay, 
who  by  her  merciful  influence  over  Tallien  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  "Our  Lady  of  Mercy,"'  was  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Cabarnta,  the  famous  banker  and  finance  minister  of 
Spain,  who  bod  first  introduced  paper  money  into  that  king- 
dom and  established  the  bank  of  Saint  Charles  at  Madrid, 
and  had  been  married  in  1788,  when  only  fourteen  years  old, 
to  the  elderly  Comte  de  Fontenay,  a  councillor  of  the  Farle- 
ment  of  Bordeaux.  Her  beauty  and  wit  had  made  her  an 
CHDament  of  Parisian  society  in  the  early  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  she  had  at  first  shared  in  all  the  aspiraUons  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  But  the  increasing  rigour  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  made  it  necessary  for  ber  and  her 
husband  to  escape  to  ber  father  in  Spain.  They  got  only  as 
far  as  Bordeaux,  when  they  were  arrested  as  suspects,  and  it 
was  as  a  prisoner  at  Bordeaux  that  she  first  met  Tallien.  He 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  after  releasing  her  husband,  on  con- 
dition of  his  applying  tor  a  divorce,  she  consented  to  become 
first  his  mistress  and  then  his  wif&  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  spectacle  to  see  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  and  a 
girl  of  nineteen  disposing  absolutely  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  France. 
Many  people,  including,  for  instance,  Madame  de  Valence, 
daughter  of  the  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  confessed  in  after-days  that 
they  owed  their  lives  to  her  intercession.  This  connection  of 
Tallien's  and  his  clemency  were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the 

*  See  £pUnUrtd«)  de*  jugemerUt  dt  la  eommUtion  ffliltla*rs  tmu  la 
rcnrttr  <i  Bordtavai  du  30  Oclo&re,  1793,  au  31  JutZIet,  17M,  par  un 
Borddaia  (£.  de  Hiruseur).    Bordeaux :  1683. 

'  JTofre  Z)am«d(  3^e?i»idor,  by  ArBSneHouauje,Paru,  1666  i  awordy 
but  interestiiig  iketch  of  the  liie  of  M*dame  Tallien. 
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members  of  the  Great  Committee,  who  believed  that  Bordeaux 
was  particularly  fitted  to  be  a  centre  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  the  provinces.  Tallien  was  attacked  as  a  moderate,  and  tc 
defend  himself  he  returned  to  Paris  in  Mai^ch,  1794,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  Theresa,  who  was  immediately  imprisoned 
in  La  Force  as  a  suspect  Until  June,  1794,  Ysabeau  re- 
mained at  Bordeaux  as  sole  proconsul ;  and  this  former  priest 
of  the  Oratory  was  a  Terrorist  of  the  type  of  Tallien,  who 
loved  to  make  a  great  show  of  enforcing  the  most  horrible 
penalties,  but  who  really  wished  to  produce  the  eflFect  of 
Terror  with  as  little  actual  bloodshed  as  possible.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Committee  despatched  a  mere  youth 
of  nineteen.  Marc  Antoine  Jullien,  generally  known  as  JuUien 
of  Paris,  to  distinguish  him  firom  his  father,  a  deputy  to  tiie 
Convention,  known  as  Jullien  of  the  Dr6me,  to  Bordeaux  to 
examine  the  state  of  affairs,  and  on  his  report  the  kindly 
Tsabeau  was  recalled  on  14  Prairial  (June  2,  1794).  Jullien 
of  Paris  then  ruled  the  city,  and  Lacombe  giving  way  to  his 
bloodthirsty  tendencies  unchecked,  sent  eighty-six  victims 
to  the  guillotine,  before  the  arrival  of  Gamier  de  Saintes  on 
24  Messidor  (July  12,  1794).  It  was  Jullien  who  tracked 
down  the  proscribed  Girondins  at  Saint-£milion,^  but  all  his 
vigour  could  not  secure  him  a  legal  position,  and  he  found 
himself  completely  deprived  of  work  by  Garnier  de  Saintes. 
That  stalwart  deputy  was  no  Ysabeau,  and  during  his  pro- 
consulate of  barely  three  weeks  eighty-four  more  lives  were 
sacrificed  on  the  guillotine.  In  all  301  persons  were  executed 
at  Bordeaux  during  the  months  of  Terror,  a  smaller  numbe 
than  perished  at  Lyons,  or  even  at  Marseilles.^ 

If  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux  had  all  to  sufier  for 
their  attempt  to  divide  France  by  civil  war  in  the  presence  of 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

■  On  the  Terror  at  Bordeaux,  see  the  EphfmMdes  already  quoted ; 
Bordeaiix  sous  le  regime  de  la  Terreur,  an  anonymous  pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux,  1849  ;  O'Reilly's  Histoire  compUte  de  Bordeaux^  part  it 
vol.  ii  ;  Histoire  de  la  Terreur  a  Bordeaux j  by  Aur^ien  Vivi6  (2  vobi. 
Bordeaux  :  1877) ;  and  Wallon's  Les  Bepr^sentaiUs  en  Mission^  ii.  191-293. 
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the  foreign  enemy,  atill  more  had  unhappy  La  Vendue  and  tlio 
unfortunate  city  which  was  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Vend^an  rebellion,  Nantes.  The  Reign  of  Terror  there 
reached  its  climax ;  the  intiahitants  of  La  Vendue  and  of  Nantes 
suffered  as  severely  under  the  despotic  regime  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  as  ever  any  rebellious  district  was 
punished  by  a  victorious  emperor  or  king.  The  ravages 
of  the  republicans  in  La  Vendue  and  the  cruelties  of  Carrier 
in  Nantes  are  only  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of  despotism 
by  Bach  deeds  as  Turenne's  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  or 
Cromwell's  massacre  of  Drogheda.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Vend&in  army  at  Cholet,  and  cessation  of  the  first 
Vend^in  war  after  the  repulse  from  Granville,'  the  Great 
Committee  considered  the  fighting  part  of  the  war  to  be  over, 
and  directed  the  punitive  part  to  begin  by  establishing  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  On  the  report  of  Barfere,  22  Vend^miaire 
(October  13),  the  number  of  representatives  on  mission  in  La 
Vend^  and  the  districts  affected  by  the  war  was  reduced  to 
five,  of  whom  one  was  to  remain  at  Saumur  and  one  at  Nantes. 
These  five  deputies  were  Francastel,  Pinet,  Bourbotte,  Ijouis 
Turreau,  and  Carrier.  Under  their  superintendence,  General 
Turreau,  the  brother  of  the  deputy,  divided  the  army  of  the 
West  into  twelve  columns,  in  January,  1794,  which  were 
directed  to  march  up  and  down  the  rebellious  district,  to 
arrest  suspects,  and  to  bum  all  the  villages  on  their  route. 
These  "  infernal  columns,"  as  they  were  called,  moved  on  with- 
out interruption  for  two  or  three  months,  exacting  terrible 
reprisals  for  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Yend^ans  in  the 
war,  and  burning,  pillaging,  and  slaying  wherever  they  went.' 
Nevertheless  it  seems  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  "  destruction  "  of  La  Vendue  much  resembles  the  "  destruc- 
tion "  of  Lyons ;  a  vast  parade  of  republican  enthusiasm  was 
made,  and  the  deputies  on  mission  said  that  they  were  carrying 
fire  and  the  swonl  throughout  La  Vendue.  What  the  in- 
habitants really  had  to  suffer  was  very  much  the  same  aa 

^  Vol.  ii.  cbap.  viii.  p.  285. 

*  Mtmoiret  of  Turreau  in  Lcscura'a  if^moirw  «ur  La  VtiitUe. 
VOL.  IL  2  0 
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in  other  districts  similarly  under  punishment  for  rebellion 
the  villages  which  ill-forbune  brought  in  the  way  of  the 
^  infernal  columns "  were  burnt,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
slain,  but  none  of  the  columns  advanced  far  or  fast,  and  even 
i*oyalist  historians  are  obliged  to  admit  that  Turreaus  soldiers 
destroyed  fewer  lives  than  Carrier  and  his  tribunal  at  Nantes. 
But,  as  will  be  seen,  these  measures  of  the  Terror  only  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  pea,sants  of  La  Vendue  for  a  time ;  Charette 
still  remained  in  arms  in  Lower  Poitou;  recruits  flocked  to 
him,  and  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  soon  had 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  they  had  another  Vend^an  war  on  their 
hands,  a  guerilla  war,  as  opposed  to  the  regular  civil  war  of 
1793,  and  one  infinitely  more  difficult  to  terminate. 

When  the  new  arrangements  were  made  imder  Bar^re's 
report  of  22  Vend^miaire  (October  13),  Carrier  was  the  deputy 
on  mission  appointed  to  Nantes,  and  a  few  days  later  he  began 
to  exercise  his  supreme  powers,  and  commenced  his  procon- 
sulate as  deputy  on  mission  in  the  capital  of  Lower  Brittany. 
This  man,  Jean  Baptiste  Carrier,  was  borne  at  Yolay,  near 
Aurillac,  in  1756,  and  was  a  procureur  in  moderate  practice  in 
that  town  in  1789.  He  was  not  prominent  enough  to  make  much 
mark  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Revolution,  but  when 
the  elections  of  1791  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  removed 
the  first  officials  under  the  Constitution  of  1791,  he  came  to 
the  front  and,  after  becouiing  a  leader  in  the  local  Jacobin 
Club,  he  was  elected  procureur-syndic  of  the  district  of  Aurillac 
in  1791.  He  must  have  made  himself  conspicuous  during  the 
ensuing  year,  for  when  the  election  of  the  deputies  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  department  of  the  Cantal  was  held  at  Aurillac 
in  September,  1792,  he  was  elected  fifth  deputy  after  Thibault, 
the  ex-Constituant  and  constitutional  bishop  of  the  depart- 
ment, Milhaud,  the  future  cavalry  general  of  Napoleon, 
Mejansac  the  procureur-gdneral-syndic,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Lacoste.^  In  the  Convention  he  sat  with  the  deputies  of  the 
Mountain,  and  he  had  won  no  special  reputation,  when  he 

^  L(x  Proclamation  de  la  Eepublujue,  by  Gustavo  Bord,  in  the  Revue  da 
la  Rivolntionf  voL  IL  p.  159. 
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was  selected  in  March,  1793,  to  go  on  recruiting  duty  in  the 
departments  of  the  West,  as  one  of  the  eighty-two  deputies 
sent  two  and  two  through  the  departments.  He  remained  in 
the  background  until  the  decree  of  Bar^re  of  22  Vend^miaire, 
under  which  he  was  chosen  to  rule  Nantes,  where  he  established 
himself  on  28  Vend^miaire  (October  19),  1793.  He  knew  that 
he  was  placed  at  what  was  called  the  head-quartera  of  the 
Vend&in  insurrection,  in  order  to  establish  and  organize  the 
Keign  of  Terror,  and  most  effectively  he  carried  out  his 
instructions.  He  found  all  the  instruments  ready  to  his  hand ; 
a  revolutionary  committee  was  already  in  existence,  and  had 
superseded  the  municipality  of  Nantes ;  a  revolutionary  com 
mission  was  at  work,  judging  the  prisoners  and  "  suspects " 
taken  during  the  Tend^an  war,  and  in  the  previous  month 
the  representatives  on  mission  at  Nantes,  U&iulle  and  Philip- 
peaux,  had  dissolved  the  elected  authorities  of  the  department 
of  the  Ijoire-Inf^rieure,  and  had  nominated  a  departmental 
commission  to  carry  on  the  administration,  with  Min^e,  the 
constitutional  bishop,  at  its  head.*  Carrier  at  once  established 
his  Beign  of  Terror.  This  petty  provincial  lawyer  exhibited 
a  ferocity  in  his  functions  as  representative  on  mission  which 
has  made  his  name  infamous ;  when  on  his  trial  in  after  days 
he  claimed,  like  Fouquier-Tinville,  to  have  merely  carried  out 
the  orders  of  the  Oreat  Committee,  but  this  was  justly  held 
to  be  QO  excuse  for  his  atrocities.  The  Great  Committee 
wished,  indeed,  to  establish  a  Beign  of  Terror  in  Nantes  in 
order  to  terrify  the  neighbourhood  into  acquiescence  in  their 
government,  but  they  neither  intended  nor  countenanced  the 
gratuitous  horrors  which  Carrier  invented.  Hia  first  measure 
was  to  establish  a  sana-cutotte  army,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
revolutionary  army  of  Paris,  to  cany  out  his  bidding,  which 
took  the  name  of  the "  Company  of  Marat,"  and  his  next  to 
hurry  on  the  work  of  execution.  There  was  at  first  no 
need  to  enforce  the  "  law  of  suspects "  or  to  encourage  dis- 
nunciation.  The  prisons  of  Nantes  were  filled  to  ovei^flowing 
I  On  this  man,  seo  the  remarkable  ctnd;  entitled  MtiUe  d  foii  £jn*- 
eopot,  \>j  A.  Lalli^,  in  the  JisMc  de  la  Jt^vofuttm,  toL  ii. 
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"with  prisoners  from  La  Vendue,  including  alike  peasants  who 
had  fought  under  Cathelineau  and  La  Rochejacquelein,  snaall 
gentry  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  them,  and  above 
all  priests,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  and  who  had  been 
collected  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts  to  be  deported 
to  Guiana.  Carrier's  first  effort  was  to  clear  the  prisons 
of  these  prisoners,  and  this  he  did  in  three  ways.  However 
hard  the  revolutionary  commission  worked,  the  guillotine  could 
not  decapitate  enough  persons  to  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  and  Carrier  there- 
fore had  resort  to  '*  fusillades "  and  "noyades."  The  first 
of  these  means  was  resorted  to  entirely  for  the  punishment  of 
men  who  had  really  boi-ne  arms,  or  who  were  suspected  of 
having  borne  arms,  in  the  Vend^an  war.  They  were  taken 
out  of  their  separate  prisons,  and  shot  in  batches  on  a  plain 
outside  the  walls  of  Nantes.  As  these  unfortunate  victims 
were  shot  without  any  form  of  trial,  or  without  even 
a  list  being  drawn  up  of  their  numbers,  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  how  many  perished  in  these  ''fusillades."  The 
estunates  given  vary  from  418  ^  to  8000,*  but  the  most  trust- 
worthy evidence  is  that  taken  on  Carrier's  trial,  when  the 
majority  of  witnesses  fixed  the  number  at  about  1800. 
Peculiar  to  the  Terror  at  Nantes  and  to  Carrier  were  the 
"  noyades."  The  first  of  these  "  drownings "  took  place  on 
26  Brumaire  (November  16),  when  ninety  priests,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
were  drowned.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  this  first  "  noyade  "  was  the  result  of  an  accident  The 
overcrowding  of  the  prisons  had  caused  recourse  to  be  had  to 
some  of  the  numerous  old  hulks  on  the  Loire  as  places  of  confine- 
ment,® and  the  first  to  sink  or  be  sunk  was  one  which  happened 
to  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  ninety  priests  who  had  not  taken 

*  See  Proust,  Archives  de  V Quest j  vol.  iii. 

*  This  estimate  is  even  exceeded  by  some  royalist  writers ;  it  is  the 
one  given  by  Beauchamp  in  his  Ilistoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendee,  Paris  : 
li>20. 

»  Lea  Noyadei  de  Nante$,  by  Alfred  LalU^.     Nantes :  1879. 
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the  oath.  This  first  "  noyade  "  may  be  charitably  assigned  to 
accident,  as  also  may  be  the  second  of  fifty-eight  priests,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  and  had  beeo  placed 
in  an  obviously  leaky  hulk,  but  the  same  excuse  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  made  for  those  which  succeeded.  The  idea 
of  drowning  his  victims  struck  Carrier  as  a  novel  and  pleasing 
way  of  exhibiting  the  Terror  and  clearing  the  prisons  of 
Nantes,  and  during  the  next  few  weeks  previous  to  20  Nivdse 
(January  9),  at  least  seven  more  "noyades"  took  place,  in 
which,  by  the  most  moderate  calculation,  1777  persons  were 
drowned  in  the  Loire.  The  unfortunates  who  perished  in  the 
"noyades"  were  all  Vendtons  or  suspected  Vend^an  soldiers 
or  refractory  priests.  This  rapid  clearance  of  the  prisons 
left  room  for  the  arrest  of  the  bulk  of  the  bourgeois  of 
Nantes  under  the  "  law  of  suspects "  and  the  system  of 
denunciations,  and  these  new  prisoners  were  reserved  for  the 
guillotine.  In  all,  according  to  the  records,  323  persons 
perished  on  the  guillotine  ^  at  Nantes,  including  most  of  the 
former  administrators  of  the  Loire-Inf^eure  and  of  the 
municipal  officers  of  Nantes,  and  on  7  Frimaire  (27  November) 
132  of  the  richest  and  most  respectable  bourgeois  of  Nantes 
were  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  tried  by  a  great  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  there  for  an  alleged  conspiracy.  But  this  carnage  was 
not  sufficient  for  Carrier;  he  went  to  still  further  extremes, 
supported  by  his  creatures  Goullin  '  and  Forgey,  and  invented 
a  new  mode  of  punishment,  by  which  condemned  prisoners 
were  tied  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  the  Loire,  instead  of 
being  drowned  in  a  hulk.  From  this  custom  has  arisen  the 
story  of  the  horrible  "  republican  marri^es,"  when  a  man  and 
a  woman  were  bound  together  naked  and  cast  into  the  Loire. 
Evidence  was  given  of  this  abomination  at  the  trial  of  Carrier, 
and  it  found  a  place  in  the  deed  of  accusation  against  the 
proconsul  drawn  up  by  Romme,  but  the  evidence  was  very 
slight,  and  the  latest  authority  '  gives  Carrier  the  credit  of  the 

>  Berriat  Saint-Prix,  La  Jvdite  rivolviiotmaire  dan$  U*  Provinett. 

■  Sm  Le  Sant-culoUe  J.  J.  OouUin,  by  Alfred  Lftllie.    NutM  :  1880. 

■  Wftllon,  La  Jt^ritmtanU  en  Miuion,  i.  422. 
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doubt.  Carrier  himself  made  a  show  of  great  personal  purity, 
and  caused  the  arrest  of  all  the  known  prostitutes  of  the  city, 
of  whom  eighty-three  are  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  one 
"noyade."  These  horrors  were  bound  to  defeat  their  object, 
to  make  the  Republic  loathed  instead  of  merely  feared,  so  the 
Great  Committee  decided  to  send  young  Jullien  of  Paris  to 
Nantes  to  report  on  the  conduct  of  Carrier.  TK\^  first 
report,  dated  2  Pluvidse,  Year  II.  (January  21,  1794),  deserves 
quotation  as  showing  how  the  atrocities  of  Carrier  showed 
themselves  to  a  young  man  who  had  lived  during  the  Terror 
in  Paris,  and  thoroughly  understood  what  Billaud-Varenne  and 
Collot  d'Herbois  meant  by  Terror :  "  The  combination  of  three 
plagues,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  threatens  Nantes.  A 
crowd  of  royalist  soldiers  have  been  shot,  not  far  from  the 
city,  and  the  heaped-up  masses  of  corpses,  joined  with  the 
pestilential  exhalations  of  the  Loire,  which  is  entirely  polluted 
with  blood,  have  coiTupted  the  air.  Some  national  guards 
have  been  sent  from  Nantes  by  Carrier  to  bury  the  dead,  but 
nevertheless  two  thousand  persons  have  died  in  leas  than  two 
months  of  a  contagious  disease.  The  mouth  of  the  Loire  has 
been  quite  blocked  up,  which  prevents  food  from  ari'iving,  and 
the  city  is  prey  to  most  horrible  famine."  On  15  Pluvidse  he 
wrote  again  to  the  Great  Committee  from  Angers :  "  The  war 
in  La  Vendde  is  beginning  again.  Montaigu  has  been  taken, 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  being  deceived.  .  .  . 
Camer  has  had  it  spread  abroad  that  he  is  sick  and  in  the 
country,  but  all  the  time  he  is  well  and  in  Nantes,  neglecting 
his  work  and  living  surrounded  by  women  and  sycophants  with 
epaulets  (epauletiers  flagomeurs),  who  form  his  seraglio  and 
court."  On  the  following  day  from  Tours,  Jullien  sent  an 
elaborate  review  of  Carrier's  evil  deeds :  "  Carrier  is  invisible 
to  all  the  patriots ;  he  gives  it  out  that  he  is  ill  in  the  country, 
while  he  is  really  well  and  living  in  a  seraglio,  surrounded  by 
insolent  sultanas  and  things  with  epaulets  acting  as  his 
eunuchs.  .  .  .  He  has,  indeed,  crushed  the  bourgeois,  but  since 
that  time  he  has  made  Terror  the  order  of  the  day  against 
the  patriots  themselves.  .  .  .  He  glories  in  his  noyades,  and 
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ar^es  that  revolutioDs  can  only  be  carried  oat  by  similar 
measures.  ...  He  considers  Prieur  of  the  Mame  an  imbecile, 
whose  idea  is  only  to  imprison  suspected  persons.  ...  In 
short.  Carrier  must  be  recalled  at  once."'  The  result  of  these 
reports  wa^  the  summons  of  Carrier  to  Paris  on  20  Pluvidse 
(February  8),  but  be,  for  a  time,  escaped  punishment  for  his 
excess  of  zeal,  although  the  Great  Committee  took  care  not  to 
employ  him  again  upon  any  other  mission.  Between  20 
Pluviflse  and  9  Thermidor  (February  and  July),  after  the  recall 
of  Carrier,  various  deputies  ruled  in  Nantes,  who,  while  main- 
taining the  Reign  of  Terror,  found  no  need  to  have  recourse 
to  Carrier's  horrible  methods.  He  had  done  the  work  of 
terrifying  Nantea  and  the  surrounding  country  so  effectually 
that  bis  successors  bad  no  need  to  keep  the  guillotine  at  work, 
and  the  worst  accusation  brought  against  one  of  them,  Prieur 
of  the  Mame,  was  that  he  ordered  eighty  bourgeois  to  conduct 
a  convoy  to  Uie  army  of  the  West,  who  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  VendAma.'  These  deputies  deserve  mention,  if  only 
because  their  conduct  compares  favourably  with  that  of  Carrier. 
They  were,  in  order  of  time,  Bourbotte,  a  fighting  deputy  who 
has  been  already  mentioned ; '  Prieur  of  the  Mame,  the  member 
of  the  Great  Committee  who  was  sent  especially  to  put  an  end 
to  the  renewed  Vend^an  war ;  and  B6,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Bourbotte,  arrested  the  whole  revolutionary  committee,  and 
the  president  of  the  local  revolutionary*  commission,  Phelippes- 
Tronjolly,  on  24'  Prairial  (lunc  12),  even  before  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  and  sent  them  in  custody  to  Paris.  Alb^ther 
the  Terror  at  Nantes,  though  it  nominally  lasted  from  October, 
1793,  to  July,  1794<,  was  only  at  its  height  during  the  procon- 
sulate of  Carrier  from  October,  1793,  to  February,  1794,  during 
which  time,  in  the  "fusillades,"  the  "noyades,"  and  on  the 

'  See  Jallien's  reporta,  printed  in  Courtoia'  Sapport  fait  ou  nom  de  la 
eommiuion  ehargie  de  Ptxamtn  da  papier*  IroaviM  eha  Jiobapierre  el  tu 
com^iets.     Faiis :  T«ar  III. 

*  Mimoiru  de  ^andiard,  in  the  Benne  de  la  Sivclution,  voL  iv.  p.  114, 
Docuiuents. 

*  ToL  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  26(1 
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at  least  five  thousand  individuals  perished,  or  mora  1 
■ud  death  throii;:;hout  the  whole  Reign  of  Terror  UL  I 

isons  which  induced  the  Great  Committee  of  Public 
establish  t)iB  Reign  of  Terror  at  Lyons,  MaTseilies, 
irdeaiix,  and  Nantes,  are  obvious,  but  it  ia  difficult 
Uid  for  wiiat  posaible  causu  Aitob  was  also  treatet] 
led  city.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  conjectui 
Mra   have   asserted   that    Robespierre    brought   its 

it  in  order  to  reveu^  hiiiiaelf  on  enemies  of  his  I 
8,  which  ia  absurd,  considering  Robespierre's  weak- 
i  Great  Committee,  and  the  fact  that  he  owed  the 
his   jiolitical   career   to   hia   fellow-citizens;    other 
ve   said   that   the   selection   was  a   manceuvre   (rf  | 
e'a  enemies  in  the  Great  Committee,  in  order   to 

unpopular  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  which  is  etjunlly 
.     The    probability   is    tliat   it   was   mere   chance  I 
^ed  the  misfortunes  of  Arras.     All  the  deputies  on  ! 
ter  October,  1793,  wf  re  supposed  to  establish  the  J 
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Oratoriui  College  at  Arras.  He  showed  such  aptitude  for 
teaching,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  join  the  Oratorians,  and 
was  sent  as  a  professor  to  the  Oratorian  College  at  Beaune, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  after  which  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Talleyrand,  the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Autim, 
at  Christmas,  1788.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  early 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  after  losing  hia  professorship  in 
1790,  on  account  of  his  politics,  he  was  elected  constitutional 
cur^  first  of  Vernoi,  near  Beaune,  and  in  1791  of  Neuville- 
Vitasse,  near  Arras.  He  acquired  such  a  high  reputation  for 
patriotism  and  eloquence,  that  he  was  soon  fuTter  elected 
to  the  vicarage  of  Saint  Vaast,  at  Arras,  which  he  held  with 
his  other  living.  He  chiefly  lived  at  Arras,  where  he  enter- 
tained Robespierre  when  on  a  visit  to  his  native  city  in 
1792,  and  became  a  leading  orator  of  the  local  Jacobin  club, 
and  he  finally  i-ejected  clerical  for  political  ambition,  and  was 
elected  liayor  of  Arras  on  September  16,  1792,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  events  of  August  10  in  Paris,  and  shortly 
after  first  deputy  aupplmtit  for  the  Fas-de-Calaia  to  the  Con- 
vention. In  November  he  resigned  his  mayoralty,  on  being 
elected  to  the  Directory  of  the  department,  and  remained  in 
comparative  obscurity,  with  the  repatation  of  being  a  moderate, 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  Qirondins  in  June,  1792,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Convention  in  the  place 
of  Magniez,  who  had  protested  against  that  covp  d'&ai  and 
resigned.  He  at  once  took  his  seat  on  the  Uountain,  and 
became  very  intimate  with  his  compatriot  GuS^y,  his  future 
deadly  fue,  by  whose  infiuence,  doubtless,  he  was  nominated,  on 
August  9,  to  replace  Chabot  as  the  colleague  of  Andrd  Dumont 
on  mission  to  the  departments  of  the  Somme  and  the  Pas-de- 
Calaia.  In  this  mission  Joseph  Le  Bon  did  little  but  allow 
Darth4,  an  administrator  of  the  department,  to  suppress  a 
rising  known  as  the  insurrection  of  Pemea*  It  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  an  insurrection,  for  it  consisted  only  of  the 
assembly  of  a  body  of  armed  peasants,  on  August  25,  to  resist 
the  decree  of  the  levie  en  maaae,  who  were  easily  conquered  by 
1  Lacetne,  Arrat  tout  la  SivotvUon,  roL  u.  pp.  60-63, 
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General  Ferrand.  Joseph  Le  Bon  at  once  eatab- 
eulal   tribunal  and  &  guillotine,  and  had  thirteen 

workmen  and  peasants  executed  in  his  attempt  to 
little  risiny  of  importance,  and  on  August  28  he 
1  to  Paris.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  Uiis  triumph 
.  obvious  that  Le  Bon  muBt  have  become  popular 
■ention,  for  on  September  11  and  on  Septemter  14 
ted  to  the  Committee  of  General  Spuuritj?.  He  did 
tain  his  seat  there,  for  on  8  Bruraaire  (October  29) 
minted  by  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
1  powers  to  AiTas,  to  establish  the  Reign  of  Terror 

reason  was  said  in  the  decree  of  the  Committee  to 
!  attempts  had  just  been  made  to  carry  ont  a  plftn 
TO,"^  which  was  absolutely  without  foundation. 
listiDgui^hed  for  its  patriotism  and  repubUcanittiu, 

to  undergo  oil  the  rigours  of  the  Terror,  not 
any  excessive  culpability  on  its  part,  but  simply 

deputy  on  mission  was  a  man  who  took  his  orders 
id  instead  of  mating  a  parade  of  Terror,  really 
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he  did  not  dare  not  to  execute  his  orders  literally,  and  that 
he  had  no  dislike  for  bloodshed;  two  points  in  his  character 
which  mado  him  a  ferocious  proconsul,  though  a  kindly  man, 
and  have  ranked  him  for  ever  with  Carrier.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that,  during  Le  Bon's  proconsulate,  392  persons  soffered 
on  the  guillotine  at  Arras,  and  149  at  Cambrai,  whither  he 
transported  himself  in  April  and  in  May,  1794,  and  established 
another  revolutionary  tribunaL* 

The  excesses  of  the  Terror  in  the  six  cities  of  the  provinces 
which  felt  its  greatest  wei^t,  and  the  men  who  established  it 
in  them,  with  the  measures  they  adopted,  have  been  examined ; 
it  is  now  time  to  see  the  Terror  at  its  height  in  two  or  three 
departments  as  opposed  to  cities.  There  is  no  event  more 
famous  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Terror  in  the  provinces 
than  the  "  destruction  "  of  Bedoin,  and  no  proconsulate  better 
known  than  that  of  Maignet,  in  the  departments  of  the 
Vaucluse  and  the  Bouches-du-Rhone.  Etienne  Christophe 
Maignet  was  bom  at  Ambert  on  July  9,  1758,  where  his  father 
had  been  a  notary,  and  where  he  himself  was  a  wealthy 
country'  avocat,  beloved  by  all  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  of 
the  neighbourhood,  in  1789.'  The  Revolution  plunged  him, 
then  a  man  of  nearly  middle  age,  into  politics,  and  he  was 
elected  an  administrator  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  in  1790,  and 
lii-st  deputy '  for  that  department  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1791.  He  made  no  great  mark  there,  except  as  reporter 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Assistance,  but  he  was  never- 
theless re-elected  to  the  Convention,  where  he  continued  the 
friendship  with  Couthon  and  Soubrany  which  he  had  formed 
with  them  during  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Ho 
again  spoke  bat  little,  but  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  king 

'  On  Le  Bon  and  the  Terror  at  Arras,  see  Joseph  Le  B<m  dant  M 
vie  privie  et  dajui  $a  carriire  politique,  by  hia  Bon,  E.  JoBeph  Le  Bon 
(Paris  :  1861) ;  Hitttiire  de  Jotepk  Le  Bon  tt  dtt  Mbawtva  riw^/uiintaiavrn 
d' Arras  «f  de  Oimfrro»,  by  A,  J.  Paris  (Airaa  :  IBM);  and  Leceane'i 
Arras  loiu  la  Rkvolutiun  (Anu  :  1885),  vol.  ii.  pp.  71-414. 

'  Le*  CowientiormeU  d'Aweergne:  Dvia/iwt,  by  Harcellia  Boudat) 
(Clermont-Ferrand  :  1874),  pp.  113-116,  notice  on  Haignel. 

'  Mige's  Introduction  to  Couthon'a  Cm-retponiianea. 
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179^,  and  in  April  of  tliu  luime  ye&r,  he  was  sent 
to  till!  (inny  of  the  Moaella  to  provide  provisions. 
ruturn,  lie  waa  nomiiiiitwl  with  his  compatriol^ 
id  Chdteauneuf-Randon,  to  go  to  Auvergne,'  aiitl 
eople  thcio  to  march  on  Lyons.  The  success  of 
iea  haa  been  already  noticed ;  and  after  tlie  captiiro 
.  Maignet  nas  present  at  the  soleinu  ceremony  of 
inockiny  a  stone  off  the  fa9ade  of  &  bouse  in  the 
;our,  and  saw  how  it  was  possihle  to  make  a  ]>arade 
em  of  the  Terror.  Ho  returned  to  Palis  with 
id  soon  after,  in  December,  1793,  he  succeeded  tl]« 
Lves  on  mission,  Rovfere  and  Poultier,  and  waa 
organize  revolutionary  goverament  in  the  depart- 
le  Bouchee-du-Rhono  and  the  Vauctuae.  At  Mar- 
net  showed  hia  justice  and  clemency  by  ordering 
nspection  to  be  made  o£  the  prison  registers,  and 
vera!  '■  suspects  "  who  wero  unjustly  detained,"  and 
ide  his  way  to  Avignon,  the  capital  of  tlie  deparb- 
e  Vauclusc,  which  htt<i  been  formed  by  his  pre- 
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he  aaketl  Iiia  friend  Couthon  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Great 
Committee  for  the  establishment  of  a  apecial  revolutionary 
commission.  This  commisaion,  which  is  known  as  the  Tribunal 
of  Oi-ange,  from  the  city  where  it  sate,  was  not  installed  until 
1  Mesaidor  (June  19,  1794);  it  consisted  of  five  judges,  and 
continued  its  work  until  17  Thermidor,  after  the  fall  of  Robe- 
spierre,' and  by  the  time  of  its  dissolution  it  bad  condemned 
332  persons,  chiefly  ci-devant  nobles  and  priests,  to  death. 
This  tribunal  had  the  natural  result  of  extending  the  effect  of 
Terror  in  the  south  of  France  and  restoring  order,  bub  not  so 
much  as  the  decree  for  tJie  destruction  of  Bedoin  near  Car- 
pentras.  This  little  town  was  reported  by  Suchet,  commandant 
of  a  battalion  of  voluoteeis  of  the  Ard^che,  who  had  dis- 
tinguiahed  himself  at  the  capture  of  Toulon,  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  anarchy  and  anti-revolutionary  feeling,  and  as  it 
gave  a  pretext  by  cutting  down  its  tree  of  liberty,  and  refusing 
to  give  up  the  names  of  the  culprits,  it  was  sentenced  by  the 
Convention  to  be  destroyed.  The  criminal  tribunal  of  Avignon 
held  a  sitting  at  Bedoin  on  9  Frairial  (May  28,  1794),  and 
sentenced  the  principal  inhabitants  to  death,  and  the  de<-truc- 
tion  of  the  town  was  then  undertaken  by  Suchet,  the  future 
Marshal  of  France  and  Cuke  of  Albufera,  after  Maignet  had 
warned  the  inhabitants  to  remove  all  their  belongings.  But 
the  town  was  only  set  alight  to,  it  was  not  burnt  down,  as 
Maignet  himself  pretended  it  was  in  order  to  spread  the 
reputation  of  the  Terror,  for  after  nine  or  ten  houses  were 
destroyed,  the  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  Suchet,  ex- 
tinguished the  flames.*    The  example  had  its  effect,  and  when 

*  Berriat  Saint-Prix,  La  Jttttiee  ritolvtiojutaire  dan$  let  deparUmenlt 
de  Franee,  vol.  yi.  ;  Le  Tribunal  r^Bulvtiontiaire  d'Orange,  by  V.  de 
Baumefort,  Aviguou,  1876,  and  La  332  Victime*  de  la  commitiion  poptUair* 
iFOrange  m  179*.  by  the  AbW  BonneL    2  vols.     Orange  ;  1888. 

■  Le  Mar^chal  StKhi-t,  by  C.  H.  BamuIt-RouUon,  1854,  p.  217,  the 
notice  on  Maignet  in  Rabbe'i  Biographie  da  t'ontrniporotiu,  Paris,  1836, 
etc. ;  it  is  only  fair  to  itate  that  Berriat  Saint-Prix,  relying  on  a  letter 
from  Agricol  Moureau  in  Courtoi*,  FapUrt  (rottnA  eht* Bobe$pieTTe,  p.  393, 
which  ho  admit*  ia  incorrect  in  loma  details,  and  on  other  documents,  all 
dated  <\/Ur  the  Terror,  when  Rovire,  Haignet'i  perional  enemy,  was  in 


The   Terror  I'n  ike  Fores,  fcilAP. 


turned  to  the  Convention  in  Fructidor,  1794.  he 
a  report  tliat,  for  the  first  time  siace  1789,  tbe 
,  of  the  Vaucluse,  including  Av-gnon  and  tlie 
was  tranquil. 

ire  severe  was  tho  Reign  of  Terror,  which  waa 
ly  Javogiies  in  tlie  department  of  the  Loire,  with 
Uftrters  at  Saints  £tienne.  Claude  Javoguea  was 
llegarde  in  1759,  of  an  old  family  of  notaries,  but 
1  man  of  no  steady  profession  himself  H«  had 
ier  and  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  was  in  1789  an  avocat 
it  Montlirisou.  The  Revolution  gave  him  a  career, 
de  the  most  of  it;  and,  alter  being  elected  first  a 
officer  and  then  an  administrator  of  the  distnct 
son  in  17yi,  he  was  elected  to  the  Convention  as 

deputy  for  the  R h on e-et- Loire  in  1792.     At   the 
!  revolt  of  Lyons,  Javogues  was  sent  oa  mi 
>tity  to   assist  in  tbe   siege.     He   soon   made  hia 
It  in  the  little  province  of  the  Forez,  and  forcibly 

all  the  able-bodied  inhabitants  of  Montbrison  uiid 
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Girondin  deputy  on  mission  to  inspect  the  manufactories  of 
war  material,  who  had  handed  over  to  them  all  the  musket» 
and  guns  to  be  found  in  that  great  manufacturing  centre. 
Javogues  did  not  forget  this.  He  established  himself  at 
Saint-Etienne,  and  there  began  his  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was 
a  reign  of  ariesbj  and  insults,  but  not  of  bloodshed,  for  the 
levolutionary  commission  at  Feurs  only  operated  for  a  very 
few  days,  and  he  had  to  send  any  victims  of  importance  to 
Lyons,  where  they  were  tried  by  the  military  commission,  and 
either  shot  or  guillotined.  It  might  be  possible  that  Javogues 
did  not  wish  to  shed  blood,  bat  his  general  conduct  was  too 
bad  for  this  excuse  to  be  made  for  him.  It  was  marked  by 
cruel  insults.  He  kicked  women  out  of  his  room,  and  boxed 
old  men's  earg,  and  he  carried  his  libertinism  so  far  that  he 
raised  taxes  for  his  mistresses,  and  it  was  through  them  alone 
that  he  could  be  appealed  to.*  His  proconsulate  is  still  remem- 
bered in  the  Forez,  where  the  peasants  call  their  worst  oxen 
or  horses  "  Javogues  "  to  this  day,  and,  though  it  may  be  that 
other  deputies  were  more  severe  and  caused  more  deaths,  none 
of  them  were  so  brutal  as  Javoguei.*  His  power  did  not  last 
long,  for  he  began  to  abuse  Couthon  in  his  public  speeches  for 
sparing  the  people  of  Lyons,  and  on  Couthon's  motion  he  was 
ordered  to  return  to  Paris  on  20  Pluvifise  {February  8, 1794). 
There  he  was  left  alone,  though  attacks  upon  him  increased 
day  by  day,  and  denflnciations  poured  in  against  him,  until 
13  Frairial,  Year  III.  (1  June,  1795),  when  he  was  arrested  by 
a  decree  of  the  Convention  with  the  most  cruel  of  the  other 
proconsuls.  He  was  amnestied  with  the  rest  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  Convention,  but  he  joined  in  the  plot  of  the  camp  of 
Crenelle,  and  was  shot  by  order  of  the  Directory  on  6  October, 
1796. 

The  only  other  district,  as  opposed  to  cities,  which  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  as  a  scene  of  the  Terror  in  the 
provinces,  is  that  of  Upper  Auvergne,  which  had  shown  its 

'  i>AuMiciaf>on  di*  SUphanoit,  p.  21. 

I  Le  Forrz  «oui  la  Terreur.  Dinonaation  del  8l^>hanoii  amtre  h  Rtprd- 
Kntant  Javogvn,  iritli  notes  b;  J.  M.  Devet.    SAmb-£tiaiute :  1881. 


e  dot  n  J>1t.  im  tlM 

uiBK  af  ti>>  roa^g  CMst  vW  hckkd  it.  lnt«  out, 
«  Mpfmw^i.  Ske  the  giftiri^p  at  JalK  1?  Getieni 
c'  Tlie  fiUDc  ied^g  fpMiuJ  ia  tha  iaiiiiiinlini 
a  in  Har,  1 793.  wtiA  tao^fc*  *f  *^'*  depmrnenta 
notf  prciviacei  of  tte  ^pp^r  Ant^^giM  and  tba 
nmindj,  the  Hiate-I«iic  QurtaL  Av^yroa,  uid 
]  Um!  honTin  of  the  Bqgi  irf  Tenmr.  M«re  AnbMiie 
Iwrl  beeo  elided  deputf  far  tfcs  tim  ^tat  of  tbd 
if  Meade  to  the  Steh*  Gatetal,  lad  tkroogboot  thu 
r  the  ConstittMsi  AmemiAy  he  bad  didered  frnm 
if  the  d«i>utii9  of  hi§  ealate  ia  espoasii^  the  caoae 
4vil(!ged  cla.^sA  Be  «as  arigiaallj  a  notan-  at 
,  a  quaint  little  tows  petrbed  ep  amoi^  the  hills 
in  the  Vx^nJef  line  of  the  dc^rtaaenti  of  tb»  Loite« 
laate- Loire,  aod  the  eeatnt  ef  the  AoTergne  < 
and  it  «aa  t^ds.ii9l.bL!AC9S&.«~ 
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d-devant  noblemen  and  hunted   priests  were   hidden.*      Of 
these    assistants    the    most   ituportant   were   the    Comte   Je 
Noyant,  the  Chevalier  de  Salgiies  and  Claude  and  Domini(|uo 
AUicr,  who   had  played   a   part   in   all   the  troubles  in  the 
Vivarais,     It  is  neceasary  to  insist  upon  the  personal  history  of 
Charricr,  an<I  the  names  of  bis  associatea,  in  order  to  show  that 
his  rising  waa  essentially  royalist  in  its  character,  and  not 
federalist,  as  were  the  insurrections  of  the  citiea     His  pre- 
parations were  well  made,  as  had  been  those  of  the  Comte  de 
Saillans  in  the  Vivarais  in  the  previous  July;  but  any  chance 
of  success  tie  might  have   had  was  ruined  by  precipitation. 
The  decree  for  tlie  forced  levy  of  three  hundred   thousand 
Boldiers  had  created  universal  disgust  among  the  youth  of  tlie 
Gevaudan,  as  it  had  in  many  other  places,  and  on  March  2tl 
there  was  a  rising  of  three  thousand  men  at  La  Panouse,  which 
was  prevented  from  developing  into  a  Vend&n  war  by  tht- 
prompt  action  of  eight  hundred  national  guards  of  Milliuii- 
and  then  sternly  suppressed  like  the  rising  at  Pernes  in  thf  J'a— 
de-Calais.     The  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  peauaut.^  .^:.  -w-. 
by  this  rising,  and  still  more   the  triumphant  aJvanC' 
Spanish  army  into  Roussillon,  headed  by  a  biuid  o:  t:....-- 
mode  the  royalist  leaders  eager  to  raise  tlieir  ytyw^w.- 
in  insurrection.      In  vain   did  Charrier  \\'>-ar. 
were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  revolt  wi:K  a:- 
and  that  over-precipitation  liiirl  ruin-- ;  ijjr  eaKira—  ;<•  —-^timii 
the  eloquence  of  Cl^     '    Ailiur  wun  tiuc  aai.  -«ii^    tti-iln..:^^ 


•pression  of  Charriei^s  Insurrection. 

tiea  of  the  Lozfero  were  now  oa  their  guard  ;  troopt 
■d  (or  to  the  army  of  the  EtiNt<;rn  Pyrenees,  and  tb« 
ards  of  the  neighbouring  departments  wore  pouiwi 
sides.  The  royalists  marched  out  from  Mende.  and 
)rj'  at  Clianac  on  May  30 ; '  but  Charrier  felt  that 
could  not  be  utilized,  and,  when  he  heard  of  tha 
n  of  Marvt'jols  and  Mende  by  the  republicans,  and 
ersion  of  the  garrisons  ha  had  left  there,  he  di»- 
army  on  May  31,  and  the  insurrection  was  at  oa 

surrectiou  in  the  G^vaudan  was  fidlowed  by  crue 
id  by  the  establishment  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
ghbouring  departments.     Gleizal,   the   deputy  on 

the  time  of  the  assemblage  of  La  Panouse,  had 
brmcd  what  he  callod  a  '■  garde  nationale  dVlite  "  in 

of  April,  which  resembled  in  its  comixwition  the 
ry  anny  of  Paria,  and  formed  a  fitting  instrument 
pagation  of  the  Terror.  The  Committee  of  Public 
on  hearing  of  this  inaumction,  despatched  Ch&tesn- 
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herents  of  Oharrier,  forty-nine  poor  peasants  of  whose  army 
were  executed  in  one  day  at  Florae ;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  this  severity  was  only  exercised  against  priests,  nobles, 
and  men  who  had  actually  taken  up  arms  against  the  Republic, 
and  that  Charrier's  secretary  even  was  acquitted.*  The  vigour 
of  Chateauneuf'Randon  caused  him  to  be  despatched  to  the 
siege  of  Lyons,  with  all  the  troopa  he  could  collect,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1793,  and  after  the  conquest  of  that  city  he  was 
employed  on  many  other  missions  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self a  brave  soldier.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jean  Guillaume 
Taillefer,  who  had  been  a  doctor  at  Domme,  CLud  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  to  the  Convention  by 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  who,  during  his  proconsulate 
in  the  Ldz^fc  and  the  Aveyron,  stamped  out  the  lingering 
remnants  of  opposition.  All  the  neighbouring  departments 
suffered  the  rigour  of  the  Terror  for  this  insurrection  of 
Chairier.  Claude  Beynaud — who  substituted  the  name  of 
Solon  for  his  Cliristian  name — and  his  successor,  Guyardin, 
for  instance,  ruled  the  Haute-Loire  with  a  rod  of  irou  from 
Augusts  1793,  to  July,  1794,  and  during  their  proconsulates 
fifty-two  "suspects"  were  condemned  to  death  at  Le  Puy,  and 
guillotined  in  that  city.  The  persecution  of  the  unfortunate 
lace-workers  in  this  department,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  forming  little  communities,  and  commencing  their  work 
farther  with  prayer,  by  these  two  representatives  makes  their 
rule  especially  odious.  For  this  custom  the  poor  women,  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation  from  ignor> 
ance  of  its  meaning,  were  stigmatised  as  "devotes"  or  "b^tes" 
and  imprisoned  or  hunted  down  by  hundreds.'  This  seventy 
of  Guyardin  and  Reynaud  was  really  far  more  terrible  than 
that  of  Maignet;  but  the  latter  professed  to  make  a  greater 
show  of  Terror,  and  so  the  name  of  the  destroyer  of  £edoin 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  execrable,  while  those 
of  the  proconsuls  of  the  Haute-Loire- are  forgotten. 

From  the  description  of  these  manifestations  of  the  Reign 

1  Wftllon,  Iju  R^r^tenUtnU  en  ISimon,  voL  iL  p.  Slfli 

*  Ibid.,  voL  iii.  ^.  219-332. 


Proconsvhte  of  Andr^  Dumont. 


in  the  provinces,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  depart- 
d  citiea  where  the  Terror  was  little  iiKire  than  & 
he  diliereiicc  was  chiefly  due  to  the  characU.-ni  of 
presentativoa  on  miKtuoD,  who  knew  how  to  rule  with 
ind  a  great  show  of  aeverity,  hut  with  real  modeta- 
long  the  deputies  of  this  class  Andr^  Dumoul  may 

as  a  type.  He  had  been  aent  on  mission  to  thu 
ne  of  the  niust  wealthy  of  the  departments,  and  cod- 
any  priests  and  ci-Jevant  nobles,  and  from  his  letters 
be  imagined  that  he  was  a  second  Joseph  Le  Bon. 

numeruus  arrests,  and  boasted  of  them;  but  while 
g  to  harass  the  "auapects"  and  inveighing  in  violent 
linst  religion  and  aristocracy,  he  skilfully  avoided 
on  of  a  revolutionary  tiibunal,  by  declaring  it  un- 
Under  an  appearance  of  brutality,  he  really  looked 
comfort  of  the  prisoners,  and  not  a  single  execution 
1  annals  of  hia  proconsulate,  whicli  was  ejitended  to 
tments  of  the  Oiae.  the  Aisne  and  the  Nord,  towards 
f  1793,  and  lasted  until  after  the  fall  of  Robe^ierre.' 
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during  his  long  miasion  in  the  departmeats  of  the  Dordogne, 
Lot,  Lot-et-Goronne,  and  Oironde,  though  he  destroyed 
ch&teanx  and  tised  forced  labour  to  make  roads,  never  arrested 
a  single  person.^  Similarly  mild  were  the  proconsulates  of 
Lejeune  of  the  Mayenne  aud  his  successor  Michaud  in  the 
Indre,  where  in  all  only  four  executions  took  place ; '  of  Bd  in 
the  Mame  and  the  Aube,  where  there  were  no  executions  at 
all,  though  he  sent  four  leading  citizens  of  Troyes  to  Paris  in 
custody,  who  were  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
after  dissolving  the  popular  society,  which  had  terrorized  the 
town;'  of  Koux-Fazillac  in  the  P^iigord,  whose  only  victim 
was  Valady,  the  Girondin  deputy,  who  had  been  outlawed, 
and  was  therefore  executed  without  trial  at  P^rigucux ;  *  c.f 
Gouly,  who  in  March,  1794,  tried  to  undo  the  effuct  of  some 
of  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  Javogues  in  the  department  of 
the  Sadne-et-Loire;'  of  Siblot,  who  ruled  the  departments  o£ 
the  Seine-Inf^rieure  and  the  Eure,  in  spite  of  the  bad  repute 
left  by  the  Qirondin  rising,  from  February  to  July,  1794i,  with 
only  four  executions  at  Dieppe ;  of  Lanot  in  the  Haute- 
Vienne  and  the  Corrize ;  of  Chaudcon-Roussau  in  the  Aude 
and  the  Arifege;  and  of  Monestier  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  in  the 
Hautes-  and  Basses-Pyrenees.  These  are  the  most  marked  in- 
stances of  proconsuls  who  made  an  appearance  of  Terror  to  save 
the  reality;  hut  something  must  be  said  of  those  who,  without 
rivalling  the  ferocity  of  Javogues,  Carrier,  and  Joseph  Le  Bon, 
cannot  be  cla»sed  for  moderation  with  Lakanal,  Bd,  and  Andr^ 
Dumont     Such  were  the  proconsulates  of  Bernard  of  Saintes 

'  Ldkarud,  by  P»nl  Le  Gendre,  pp.  45-62.     Pftru  :  1682. 

*  Hitioire  (U  DM*  el  dt  ChdUaurmis^  hy  Dr.  Fauconneau-Dufresne, 
vol.  i  pp.  518-643  (Ch4teauroui :  1873) ;  Un  CmiTetUiamiel  f  tnitiMoiiCTt, 
Michaud  dt  DovbM,  br  Jules  Mathoz  (Pontarlier :  1886) ;  WalloD,  Le* 
BfprdienlaivU  en  Miatiiin,  vol.  u.  pp.  123-130. 

'  Hiitoirt  de  la  FtMe  d^^pcrnay,  by  Victor  Fievet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77-96. 
£peniay  :  1868  ;  Hiilnre  de  Troyeg  pendaiU  la  lUmlutvm,  by  Albert 
Babeau,  pp.  196-214  (Paria  :  1874) ;  Wallon,  vol.  v   chap.  uL  pp.  347-69. 

*  Etada  tor  la  Meolution  dana  le  I'irigord,  by  GeorgOl  Buui^re. 
Farifl  :  1886. 

>  WaUoD  vol.  T.  chap.  iu.  pp.  241-246,  26ft 


the  camps  of  Jal&a/  and  tlircatened  to  b 
Veniii'o.  It  vms  there  tliat,  in  July.  1792.  tlie 
conspiracy,  known  as  the  conspiracy  of  Snillans, 
ime  of  the  young  count  who  headed  it.  broke  out, 
suppressed,  like  the  gatherings  at  Jalbst,  by  Qent^nil 
'  The  saine  feelin^j  appeared  in  the  insurrection 
in  May,  1793,  which  brought  upon  the  departments 
nier  provinces  of  the  Upper  Auvergne  and  the 
lamely,  the  Haute- Loire,  Cantal,  Aveyron.  and 
the  liorrors  of  tho  Reign  of  Terror.  Marc  Antoine 
ad  been  elected  deputy  for  the  tiera  etat  of  tha 
leade  to  the  States-Oeneral,  and  throughout  tha 
the  Coni^tituent  Assembly  he  had  diffei-ed  from 
'  the  deputies  of  his  estate  in  eapouaing  the  cause 
vileged  classea  He  was  oripnally  a  notary  at 
a  quaint  little  town  perched  up  among  the  liills 
,  the  border  line  of  tlie  departments  of  the  Lox&re 
lute-Loire,  and  the  centre  of  the  Auvergne  cheeso 
nd  it  was  thither  that  he  returned,  after  a  ahati 

,li:,nto  in    nKf.-iKav    1701     nrSfh    nl«r.o  »P  .n    ^}^^ .i^ 
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d-devant  noblemen  and  hunted  prieats  vere  hidden.*  Of 
these  assistants  the  most  important  were  the  Comte  de 
Noyant,  the  Chevalier  de  Salgiies  and  Claude  and  Dominique 
AUier,  who  had  played  a  part  in  all  the  troubles  in  the 
Vivarais.  It  is  neceasary  to  insist  upon  the  personal  history  of 
Charricr,  and  the  names  of  his  associates,  in  order  to  show  that 
his  rising  was  essentially  royalist  in  its  character,  and  not 
federalist,  as  were  the  insurrections  of  the  citiea  His  pre- 
parations were  well  made,  as  bad  been  those  of  the  Comte  ds 
Saillans  in  the  Vivarais  in  the  previous  July;  but  any  chanco 
of  success  He  might  have  had  was  ruined  by  precipitation. 
The  decree  for  the  forced  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  had  created  universal  disgust  among  the  youth  of  the 
Gevaudan,  as  it  had  in  many  other  places,  and  on  March  20 
there  was  arising  of  three  thousand  men  at  La  Fanouse,  which 
was  prevented  from  developing  into  a  Vend^n  war  by  the 
prompt  action  of  eight  hundred  national  guards  of  Milhau,* 
and  thonsternly  suppressed  like  the  rising  at  Pernes  in  the  Pas- 
de-Calais.  The  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  shown 
by  this  rising,  and  still  more  the  triumphant  advance  of  a 
Spanish  army  into  Roussillon,  headed  by  a  band  of  ^migr^, 
made  the  royalist  leaders  eager  to  raise  their  partisans  at  once 
in  insurrection.  In  vain  did  Charrier  point  out  that  they 
were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  revolt  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  that  over-precipitation  had  ruined  the  chances  of  Saillans ; 
the  eloquence  of  Claude  Allier  won  the  day,  and  on  May  26, 
1793,  a  royalist  army,  which  never  exceeded  two  thousand  men, 
and  was  led  chiefly  by  abb^  and  cnr^s,  collected  under  the 
command  of  Charrier,  and  occupied  the  little  town  of  Marve- 
jols.  Unfortunately  this  royalist  success  was  marred  with 
cruelty ;  seven  houses  were  pillaged  and  thirteen  leading 
republicans  murdered.'  From  Marvejols,  Charrier  marched 
to  the  more  important  town  of  Ucnde,  which  he  took  without 
opposition,  and  where  a  municipal  officer  was  murdered.  But 
*  GmeBt  Daudet,  nittoke  du  etm^rationt  royalitU$  du  Midi,  pp. 


*  Ibid.,  jf.  230. 
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was  dissolved.^      Cavaignac  and  Jacques  Pinet  should    be 
ranked  ratlier  with  the  deputies  with  the  armies^  but  for  one 
circumstance,  for  they  were  nominally  deputies  on  mission 
with  the  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  from  October,  1793, 
until  after  July,  1794<.     This  circumstance  was  their  discovery 
of  a  real  or  pretended  plot  among  the  Basques  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  their  invasion*     They  immediately  established 
an  extraordinary  military  commission  at  Bayonne,  which  con- 
demned to  death  at  that  place,  at  Saint-Sever,  Dax,  Auch, 
and  Mont-de-Marsan,  seventy-two  persons,  including  the  nine 
condemned  at  Auch   for  the  attempt  on  Dartigoyte's    life, 
and  fourteen  6migr^  taken  prisoner  while  fighting  in  the 
Spanish  aimy.'    Antoine  Louis  Albitte,  though  better  known 
as  a  representative  on  mission  with    the  armies,    must   be 
mentioned  here  for  his   mission    in   the  Ain.      He    was  a 
man   of   the  type  of  Dartigoyte  and   Bernard  de   Saintes, 
who  delighted  to  desecrate  churches  by  absurd  ceremonies, 
and  used  the  most  exaggerated  language ;  yet  the  worst  deed 
alleged  against  him  is  that  he  sent  fourteen  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Bourg  en   Bresse  to   Lyons,  while   the   revolu* 
tionary  commission  was  at  work   there,  all  of  whom   were 
condemned  to  death.®     Francois  Pierre  Ligrand,  who  ruled 
in   Poitou,  first  with   Piorry,  then  with  Brival,  and   finally 
alone  from  August,  1793,  to  July,  1794,  exercised  his  j^owers 
in  a  still   more  moderate  manner.     Poitou  was   sufficiently 
involved  in  the  Venddan  war  for  Poitiers  to  be  as  severely 
punished  as  was  Nantes,  but  fortunately  Ingrand,  though  a 
Terrorist,  was  not  so  severe  a  proconsul  as  Carrier ;  he  was 
not  allowed  to  establish  a  revolutionary  commission,  and  the 
ordinary  criminal  tribunal  only  condemned  thirty-five  people 
to  death  for  federalism  and  ofiences  against  the  Revolution, 

*  PvUm  et  Documents  offickls  pmir  sercir  d  VHistoire  de  la  Terreur^  by 
M.  Fajon  (Nimea  :  1869)  ;  Wallon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-471. 

'  Wallon,  Les  ReprSaentants  en  Mission,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406,  423,  495-497  ; 
La  lievolntion  dans  le  dlparUment  des  Landcs,  by  H.  Costonnet-Desfosses 
in  the  Bevue  de  la  Involution  for  June,  1886. 

3  Wallon,  voL  iii.  pp.  246-250;  Le  Duo,  La  Bevdxdion  dans  VAin, 
vols.  iv.  V. 
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including  the  father  of  the  deputy  Thibaudeau,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  condemned  duiing  the  month  of  Nivdye.' 
The  mission  of  Gamier  of  Saintes  at  Blois  was  more  remark- 
able for  its  bloodshed ;  the  city  prisons  were  crowded  with 
real  or  auspected  Vend^ans,  and  Gamier  cleared  them  by 
"fosilladea"  resembling  those  of  Lyons,  Toulon,  and  Nantea,* 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  go  over  all  the  developments 
of  the  Terror  in  the  provinces.  Mention  has,  however,  been 
made  of  all  the  chief  districts  and  cities  which  suffered  the 
most;  and  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  differently  the 
various  proconsuls,  who  carried  out  the  directions  of  Collot 
d' Her  hois  and  Billaud-Varenne  to  establish  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  the  piovinces,  understood  and  carried  out  their 
instractions.'  It  only  remains  to  mention  a  few  cities  and 
districts,  wliich  were  never  seats  of  any  revolutionary  com- 
mission or  the  headquarters  of  any  deputy  on  mission,  and 
which  therefore  escaped  entirely  the  worst  horrors  of  the 
Terror.  In  them,  however,  new  authorities  were  invariably 
appointed  by  the  proconsuls  sent  to  establish  the  revolutionary 
government  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  it  was  only  owing  to 
chance,  or  to  the  fact  that  tliey  were  removed  from  any  scene 
of  civil  war,  that  they  escaped.  Thus,  for  instance,  Dauphine, 
though  a  border  province,  escaped  almast  entirely,  there  being 
but  three  executions  of  priests  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
two  at  Grenoble  and  one  at  Nyons  ;*  and  Lorraine,  the  F^rigoi'd, 
Champagne,  and  the  Limousin  were  quite  as  fortunate, 
'falung  some  of  the  principal  cities  at  random,  there  only  took 

>  Hialoire  da  terroriame  dan*  It  dtpaTttmtni  de  la  ri«n»t«,  bj  A.  C. 
Thilmudoau  ;  Oiraudet's  Hintcirt  de  la  Rhalution  dans  Poitoa  (Poitien ; 
1875) ;  La  BfrduUon  dam  U  JScu  Poitmi,  hj  the  Vicomte  Ltistic  de  Saint 
Jal  (Niort  ;  1876)  ;  Duval'a  Archiwt  Bivolutionnaira  de  la  Crciise  (Gudrut : 
1876) ;  WaUon.  Lea  Hept^indanU  m  Miaim,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131-160 ;  and 
the  defences  pulilished  b;  Ingrand  and  Piony,  Year  III. 

*  HUtoire  de  ISiiit,  by  L.  Borgevin  and  A.  DnprJ  (Blois :  1846),  and  a 
curious  ijamphlet,  TaUeau  des  jfrin.in  de  BloU  {Blois  :   Year  III). 

'  Sco  Appendix  X.,  Tlie  Represpntatives  on  Alission. 

*  Uitloire  dii  /ArvfAiW,  by  Julea  Taulier,  p.  309  (Grenuble  :  1866) ; 
BMoire  de  UreuMe,  1^  J.  J.  A.  Pilot  (Grenoble :  1820). 
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place  one  execution  at  Lille/  none  at  Douai,'  two  at  Orleans^* 
none  at  all  at  Nancy/  none  at  Epemay/  none  at  Meauz/  none 
at  Rheims/  four  at  Laon/  none  at  Calais/  none  at  Boulogne,^ 
none  at  Provins,"  none  at  Amiens,  Abbeville,"  or  Peronne," 
nineteen  at  Caen/^  none  at  Rouen,^  three  at  AngoulSme,^ 
and  eight  at  Montpellier/^    But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
from  some  of  these  places  the  accused  were  sent  to  Paria^  and 
swelled  the  list  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
theiu     Nevertheless  these  figures  show  more  eloquently  than 
any  number  of  words  that  if  the  Terror  in  the  provinces  was 
terrible  in  Nantes  and  Arras,  it  was  free  from  excesaes  in  many 
other  places,  and  will  bring  oat  the  truth,  that  it  was  only 
partial  in  its  action,  and  that  the  end  of  the  Great  Committee 
was  attained  because  the  examples  made  in  some  places  secured 
tranquillity  in  others. 

^  Histoire  de  LUle  etdela  Flandre  JFaUonne,  by  Yiotor  Derode.  Ldlle : 
184a. 

*  Douai  8ou$  la  Hholution,  by  Louis  Dechristd    Douai :  1880. 

*  Wallon,  Lea  ReprSsentanis  en  Missuni,  voL  ii.  p.  117. 

*  Histoire  de  Naiu^y^  by  Jean  Cayon.    Nancy  :  1848. 

*  Histoire  de  la  VUle  d'Epemay,  by  Victor  Fi^vet,  voL  iL  pu  77. 
]fepemay:  186& 

^  Histoire  de  Meaux  et  du  pays  Meldais,  by  A.  Carre,  pp.  436-44S. 
Meaux :  1865. 

^  Histoire  de  Beims  et  de  la  Champagiie^  by  E.  Floury  and  A.  Barbat 
de  Bignicourfc.     Reims  :  1871. 

■  Histoire  de  la  VUle  de  Loon,  by  M.  Molleville.     Paris  :  1846. 

*  Amvdes  de  Calais,  by  Charles  Demotier.     Calais  :  1856. 

^  Histoire  du  BoidoniiaiSy  by  J.  Hector  de  Kosny,  yoL  iv.  Amiens : 
1873. 

"  Histoire  de  Provins^  by  F^x  Bourquelot,  voL  ii  pp.  340-350. 
Provins:  1839. 

"  Amietis  et  le  dSparfement  de  la  Somme  pendatU  la  Bevolution^  by 
F.  L  Darsy.     Amiens  :  1878. 

**  La  Jicvolutimi  a  Pdronn^y  by  G.  Bamon.    Paris  :  1878. 

^*  La  involution  dans  la  Basse  Normandie,  by  G.  Yaultier.  Caen: 
1859. 

"  Wallon,  Les  Repr^se^Uants  en  Mission,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71-83. 

w  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169-172. 

^'  MontpeUier  sous  la  lUvolution,  by  J.  Duval- Jouve,  voL  ii,  Mont* 
pellior:  188L 
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To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  Terror  was  very  much 
localized  in  the  provinces,  some  diatricts  and  cities  suflering 
severely,  others  not  at  alL  M.  Berriat  Saint-Prix^  gives  the 
number  who  perished  on  the  guillotine,  by  "  noyades  "  and  by 
"fusillades"  at  16,000,  but  this  number  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
because  the  number  who  perished  by  the  latter  two  means  of 
death  are  not  and  can  never  be  known  owing  to  the  careless 
manner  in  which  these  executions  en  masse  were  carried  out. 
He  also  includes  in  vuious  round  numbers  the  number  of 
people  killed  during  the  sieges  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  men 
who  died  fighting  in  war,  and  therefore  certainly  not  victims 
or  martyrs.  M.  Wallon,'  who,  like  M.  Berriat  Saint^Pris, 
writes  in  a  tone  distinctly  unfavourable  to  the  representatives 
on  mission,  but  whose  judgment  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
accurate  upon  the  whole,  sums  up  that  14,807  condemnations 
to  death  were  pronounced  in  the  provinces  before  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  and  326  after  that  event ;  but  against  this  must 
be  set  the  fact  that  condemnations  were  sometimes  pronounced 
en  contwmaoe  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  and  that  ic  does 
not  follow  that  every  one  condemned  to  death  was  executed. 
With  regard  to  the  courts  which  sent  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
people  to  their  death,  there  were  five  Revolutionary  Tribunals 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  generally  consisting  of  four  judges, 
a  public  accuser,  and  a  paid  jury,  namely,  at  Arras  and 
Cambrai,  under  the  management  of  Joseph  Le  Bon ;  at  Roche- 
fort,  established  by  the  deputies  on  mission,  Laignelot  and 
Lequinio,  to  judge  naval  officers,  which  condemned  fifty-six 
persons  to  death ; '  at  Brest,  established  by  Laignelot  and 
Tr^houart,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  Jean  Boa 
Saint-Andr^,  on  17  Fluvidse  (February  6,  1794),  which  was 
remodelled  by  the  latter,  and  sent  in  all  seventy-one  victims 
to   the  guillotine,  including  in  one  day  twenty-six  of  the 

*  Benut  Siunt-Priz,  La  J'ottia  JUnoIuKomiain  dona  Ui  d^parUmentt, 
vol.  li.  pp.  265-303. 

■  Wallon,  Lea  Sepr^ieTUaTtU  en  MUtion,  vol.  V.  p.  366. 

■  Hiitoin  lit  la  ViOt  at  cfti  Port  tU  BoA^ort,  1^  J.  F.  Viand  and  B. 
FUury,  voL  iL  pp.  331-36% 
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administrators  of  the  department  of  the  Finistkre,  who  had 
sent  volunteers  to  support  the  Oirondin  rising  at  Ca.en ;  ^  and 
at  Toulouse,  established  by  the  deputies  Paganel  and  Dazti- 
goyte,  which  condemned  thirty  persons  to  death  between  85 
Niv6se  (January  14)  and  2  Flordal  (April  21),  1794;*  alao 
twelve  Revolutionary  Commissions  without  any    juries,   of 
which  the  best  known  are  those  of  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseillea^ 
Nantes,  Blois,  Nimes,  and  Orange,  and  sixty  military  com- 
missions, appointed  to  judge  men  caught  with  arnas  in  their 
hands,  which  were  chiefly  employed  in  La  Vendue,  and  of 
which  the  most  terribly  severe  were  those  of  Angers,  LAval, 
Le  Mans,  Bennes,  and  Toulon.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  repre- 
sentatives on  mission  found  it  enough  to  empower  the  ordinary 
criminal  tribunals  to  act  as  revolutionary  tribunals,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  French  judicial  profession,  that  the  regular 
judges  refrained  to  make  much  use  of  the  vast  powers  thus 
conferred  on  them,  and  acted  with  studied  moderation  as 
compared  with  the  various  special  tribunals.' 

But  who  were  the  people  who,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  to  maintain  the  system 
of  Terror,  and  that  their  deaths  might  terrify  their  neigh- 
bours ?  They  were  first  of  all  chiefly  priests  who  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  against  whom  the  deputies  on  mission  waged 
pitiless  war,  not  only  as  priests,  but  because  they  looked  on 
them  as  possible  leaders  of  a  general  revolt,  owing  to  their 
action  in  La  Vendue,  the  Vivarais,  and  the  Gevaudan.  Next 
to  priests,  ci-devant  nobles  wei'e  the  favourite  victims,  especially 
if  their  rank  was  exalted,  and  they  had  been  officers  of  the 
old  royal  army.  Of  politicians,  the  Girondins  and  their  sup- 
porters, the  federalists  in  the  local  administrations,  were  most 
vigorously  hunted  down,  and  next  to  them  cx-Constituants. 
Those  suspected  of  holding  any  communication  with  emxgris 
were  seldom  spared ;  forgers  of  assignats,  opponents  of  the 
law  of  the  maximum,  and  young  men  who  refused  to  go  to  the 

*  Lovot,  Histoire  de  la  VUle  de  Brest  pendant  la  B^wlution,  pp.  198-374. 
'  Wallon,  Les  Beprdsentants  en  Mission,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

•  Wallon,  op.  cit. ;  passim. 
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armies,  were  always  condemned ;  and  in  Nantes  and  Bordeanx 
especially,  wealthy  bourgeois  were  made  to  suffer  on  account 
of  their  wealth.  Poverty  was  not  allowed  as  an  excuse,  and 
the  tribunals  and  commissions  often  condenmed  poor  labourers 
and  artisans  on  as  slight  evidence  as  their  more  educated 
neighbours.  There  were,  of  course,  many  hairbreadth  escapes, 
many  instances  of  romantic  devotion,  in  spite  of  tlte  law  of 
the  suspects,  and  many  long  months  spent  in  secret  hiding- 
places;  into  these  there  is  no  space  to  go,  for,  however  true 
and  interesting,  they  illustrate  moral  excellences  rather  than 
points  of  historical  importance.  But  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  note  the  names  of  a  few  great  noblemen  who  had  taken  no 
conspicuous  part  in  politics,  taken  at  random  out  of  various 
books,  who  preserved  their  estates  and  lives,  just  to  prove 
how  partial  the  Terror  was  in  the  provinces.  For  instance, 
the  Dae  de  Cbaroet-Bethune,  the  Duo  de  Lxiynes,  the  Due  de 
Nivemais,  who,  however,  had  to  undergo  a  short  imprison- 
ment,' the  Marquis  de  Biencourt'  and  the  Comte  Destatt  de 
Tracy,'  both  ex-Constituants,  the  Marquis  de  Barban^ois,*  the 
Marquis  de  Murinais,'  and  the  Vicomte  de  La  Bedoyfere. 
Equally  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  good  Due  de  la 
Kochefoucauld-Liancourt's  estates.  He  himself  had  fled  to 
England  after  the  failure  of  hia  scheme  to  rescue  Louis  XVI. 
in  August,  1792,'  and  bis  estates  were,  of  course,  sequestrated 
as  the  property  of  an  ^migr6  and  ordered  to  be  sold,  when  the 
anthorities  of  the  department,  the  CdtesnSu-Nord,  in  which 
his  estate  of  Liancourt  was  situated,  claimed  it  for  the  departs- 
ment,  with  the  assertion  that  the  schools  and  model  farms 
and  factories,  which  the  duke  had  established,  were  of  public 
value.     Thus  were  his  good  deeds  rewarded,  for  on  his  return 

*  Xa  Comluw  ie  Soehefort  tt  m  amti,  bf  IiOQi*  de  Lom^nie,  obap.  vii. 
J8C7. 

*  Duval'a  ArAivet  Rivol^itiomuiiTa  de  la  Ortutt. 

*  Hignet's  notices  of  Tracy  in  his  Noliett  HistOTi^NOL 

'  Faucoimeaii-Ihifreaiie'a  Bitbnn  dt  Diolt  «(  de  OMiteavTVUK,  vol.  L 
p.  629. 

*  Unhtmrned'atUnfoU!  Let  SmMtnindu  Margie  deCinta-JSeimreganL 

*  Vol.  ii  chap.  iv.  p.  113. 
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to  France  in  1800  the  authorities  of  the  department  at  once 
handed  Liancourt  over  to  him.^  Even  more  striking  is  the  story 
of  the  Comte  d'Haussonville,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
Tuileries  upon  June  20  and  August  10,  1792,  and  ^who  had 
on  the  latter  day  accompanied  the  king  to  the  hall  of  the 
Assembly,  and  whose  son,  the  Vicomte,  was  serving  in  the 
army  of  the  ^migr^a  Yet  this  proud  nobleman,  mrho  never 
thought  of  emigrating  himself,  and  who  yet  certainly  never 
denied  his  attachment  to  the  royal  family  and  to  the  principle 
of  royalty,  was  allowed  to  live  quietly  at  his  ch&teau  of 
Gurcy  in  Lorraine.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  very  short  time 
in  the  Jacobin  convent  at  Provins  during  the  height  of  Terror, 
but  otherwise  he  suffered  no  inconvenience,  and  led,  according 
to  his  grandson,  much  the  same  life  at  Paris  and  in  the 
country  as  he  had  done  during  the  ancien  r^gvme.^ 

Such  stories  as  these  are  worth  recalling;  they  help  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  during  the  Terror  everybody  in 
France  was  not  occupied  in  thinking  about  the  Terror,  that 
life  went  on  much  the  same  for  all  but  violent  politicians  or 
soldiers,  and  the  stories  of  escapes,  of  kindnesses  shown  and 
favours  done,  which  abound,  show  that  human  nature  was  not 
devoid  of  kindness  in  those  terrible  times,  and  that  there  were 
not  many  Suards  living  who  would  repulse  a  Condorcet. 

*  Vie  du  Due  de  la  Boche/micauld- Liancourt.    Paris  :  1827. 
^  See  tlie  Vie  de  mon  p^n  in  the  Comte  d'Haussonville's  Souvenirt  gt 
MUanges.    Pam :  187^ 
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The  Reign  of  Terror  was  inaugurated  by  the  Great  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  endured  by  France  for  the 
express  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  unity  in  the  in- 
terior while  the  French  soldiers  were  fighting  on  the  frontiers. 
The  triamphs  of  those  soldiers  are  known,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  the  armies  were  composed,  oi^anized,  and  led  to 
victoiy.    Sach  a  study  is  s  difficult  one  to  pursue,  for  while 
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accounts  of  the  French  Revolution  are  almost  innumerable,  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  information  as  to  the  actual  life  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  great  wars,  and  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  republican  army. 

The  military  policy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  has  been 
already  described/  and  its  effect  in  utterly  disorganizing  the 
old  royal  army  of  France  without  substituting    an  effective 
new  one.     Its  excellent  work  in  making  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  service  open  to  all,  and  its  fatal  mistakes  in  weakenino* 
the  bonds  of  discipline  have  been  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
natural  result  that  the  French  army  in  its  transition  state  was 
everywhere  defeated^  during  the  summer  of  1792.  These  defeats 
were  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  king,  the  meetinn>  of 
the  Convention,  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and    the 
victory  of  Valmy.     This  victory,  followed  as  it  was  by  that  of 
Jemmappes,  by  the  conquest  of  Belgium,  Mayence,  Savoy,  and 
Nice,  seemed  to  show  that  the  damage  done  by  the  policy  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  many  republican  orators  loudly  declared 
that  patriotic  enthusiasm  could  take  the  place  of  military 
discipline,  and  that  the  ardent  soldiers  of  the  French  Republic 
would  everywhere  defeat  the  paid  hirelings  of  king^s.     But 
statesmen  knew  better,  and  understood  that  the  victories  of 
Dumouriez,  Custine,  and  Montcsquiou  were  the  result  of  the 
carelessness  of  their  enemies,  of  their  contempt  for  the   re- 
publicans, and  of  various  lucky  chances,  and  they  therefore 
expected  a  scries  of  reverses  when  the  allied  powers  under- 
stood how  serious  the  war  was  in  which  they  were  enga^^ed, 
and  put   forth   all    their    strength.     They    knew    that    the 
successive  crowds  of  national  guards,  volunteers,  and  of  the 
levee  en  ma^sse,  which  were  despatched  to  the  frontiers  could 
not  be  made  into  soldiers  in  a  moment,  and  the  defeats  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1793  showed  that  they  were  right.     It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  this  series  of  reverses  directly  led  to 
the  grant  by  the  Convention  of  full  powers  to  the  Great  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  that  this  was  followed  by  two 
"  Vol.  i.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  386,  387.  ■  Vol.  ii.  chap.  iii.  pp.  77,  78. 
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famous  victories,  at  Hondschoten  and  at  Wattignies.^  But 
these  victories  did  not  turn  the  balance  of  the  war  in  favour 
of  France,  though  they  led  the  way  to  it,  and  the  military 
policy  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Great  Committee  deserves 
the  minutest  study,  because  it  gives  evidence  of  the  con- 
structive power  of  the  first  republican  administrators  as 
opposed  to  the  destructive  faculty  of  the  unpractical  deputies 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  measures  must  be  studied 
which  converted  the  patriotic  republican  mobs,  which  followed 
Dumouriez,  Custine,  and  Montesquieu  into  the  superb  armies 
of  Fichegru,  Moreau,  and  Bonaparte;  the  growth  of  the  military 
spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  republican,  whicli  caused  the  triumphs 
of  the  Revolution  to  end  in  a  military  despotism,  will  later 
be  analysed.  The  history  of  the  armies  of  France,  of  their 
struggles,  defeats,  and  victories,  is  the  history  of  what  is 
noblest  and  most  patriotic  in  France.  It  was  towards  the 
frontiers  that  the  eyes  of  every  French  man  and  French 
woman  were  perpetaally  turned ;  news  of  defeats  braced  them 
and  news  of  victories  encouri^d  them  to  bear  all  hardships, 
and  they  submitted  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  under  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  war  against 
the  ring  of  foreign  enemies,  which  hedged  them  round. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  bad  made  no  alterations  in  the 
military  system  devised  and  put  into  operation  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly ;  it  had  no  power  to  make  organic  changes 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  military  committee, 
which  contained  many  remarkable  men,  notably  Camot, 
Lacombe  Saint-Michel,  Delmaa,  Lacroiz,  Lacu4e,  Qasparin,. 
Perignon,  and  Prieur  of  the  Cdte-d'Or,  could  do  nothing  but 
legislate  in  matters  of  detail.'  The  conduct  of  the  war  on 
the  frontiers  in  its  first  stages  was  left  entirely  to  the  generals 
in  command,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  War 
Office  at  Paris,  where  minister  succeeded  minister  with 
unusual  rapidity  during  the  summer  months  of  1792.     The 

'  Vol.  iL  oh»p.  viii.  p.  26B. 

'  For  the  nunei  ot  Ute  memben  of  thu  committee,  Me  lang'a  7>>i6om- 
Craatt,  vol.  i.  pp.  242,  243. 
VOL.  U  3  K 
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meeting  of  the  Convention  changed  all  this,  and  the  Military 
Committee  which  it  appointed  had  two  great  problems  before 
it — how  to  make  soldiers  of  the  men  whom  decrees  of  the 
Convention  were  hurrying  to  the  front,  and  arm,  feed  and 
clothe  them,  and  how  to  form  some  central  authority  which 
would  ensure  harmonious  action  between  the  armies  on  the 
different  frontiers.  The  first  question  was  met  by  the  amal- 
gamation in  1798  and  the  creation  of  the  demi-brigades  in 
the  spring  of  1794 ;  and  the  second  by  the  creation  of  the  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  advised  by  the  Topographical 
Committee,  and  governing  the  various  armies  through  the 
deputies  on  mission. 

Before  the   establishment  of   the  Committee   of    Public 
Safety,  the  gcnei-al  management  of  the  war  was  supposed  to 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  for  War  and  of  the  generals 
in  command,  with  the  natural  result  that  an  able  and  self- 
willed  general  like  Dumouiiez  was  able  to  do  pretty  much 
what  he  pleased  with  his  army.     Over  both  the  Ministry  and 
the  generals  the  authority  of  the  Convention,  which  was  dele- 
gated to  the  Militar^'^  Committee,  was  acknowledged   to  be 
supreme,  and  the  first  difficulty  was  to  make  the  Committee 
and  the  War  Office  work  in  harmony.     The  prestige  of  the 
Ministry  had  greatly  decreased,  when  Pache  succeeded  Servan 
as  Minister  for  War  on  October  20,  1792.     Such  abuse  was 
showered  upon  Pache,  alike  by  the  Girondins  and  the  partizans 
of  Dumouriez,  that  it  is  worth  while  glancing  for  a  moment 
at  his  previous  career.     It  is  quite  true  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  "  8ui8»se,"  or  hall  porter ;  but  the  royalist  writers,  who  from 
this  fact  have  described  him  as  illiterate   and  vulvar  to  a 
degree,  have  ignored  his  education  and  early  career.    His  father 
was  "  Suisse  "  to  the  Mar^chal  Due  de  Castries,  and  the  duke 
took  a  fancy  to  him  when  a  child,  had  him  well  educated, 
made  him  tutor  to  his  own  children,  and  when  he  l>ccanie 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  in  1780,  first  secretary  of  his  bureau. 
He  remained  under  the  Marechal  de  Castries  for  seven  yeai-s, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Navy  and  then  as  superintendent  of  the 
provisions  of  the  navy,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  by  Necker 
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controller  of  the  king's  honsebold. '  This  post  he  soon  resigned, 
and  it  was  not  until  1792  that  he  again  entered  office  at 
Roland's  request,  in  order  to  reorganize  the  Miuistiy  of  the 
Tnterior.  Hia  adminbtrativo  powers  and  experience  made 
him  veiy  acceptable  to  the  Uirondin  ministers,  and  in  May, 
1792,  he  was  transferred  to  the  War  Office  to  reorganize  that 
department  for  Servan.  This  sketch  of  his  history  and  career 
shows  that  Pache  was  no  illiterate  Jacobin,  but  an  experienced 
administrator.  He,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  the 
Girondins  by  not  adhering  to  their  party,  and  Dumouriez  by 
not  backing  him  up  better  in  his  ambitious  schemes,  with  the 
result  that  they  loaded  him  with  abuse.  Part  of  this  abuse 
he  deserved,  because  he  filled  the  War  Office  with  such  men 
as  Vincent  and  Xavier  Audouin,  who  were  conspicuous 
Jacobin  orators  and  not  men  of  business  \  but  to  say  that  he 
did  not  know  bis  work  is  ridiculous.  The  labours  entailed  on 
the  War  Office  by  such  measures  as  the  calling  out  of  the 
volunteers  were  more  than  could  be  dealt  with  by  any  man, 
however  skilfal  he  might  be,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
chaos  which  existed  in  every  public  department  during  the 
latter  months  of  1792,  existed  in  a  more  marked  degree  in  the 
War  Office.  Danton  knew  the  merits  of  Pache,  bat  he  also 
felt  the  necessity  for  appeasing  Dumouriez,  who  looked  upon 
the  shortcomings  of  the  War  Office  as  a  personal  affront  to 
himself,  and  on  February  4,  1793,  he  secured  the  election  of 
General  Boumonville,  a  friend  of  Dumouriez  and  hia  trusted 
subordinate  in  the  campaign  of  Valmy,  aa  Uiniater  for  War. 
His  tenure  of  office  was  only  for  two  months,  for,  when  on  a 
mission  to  the  frontier,  be  was  delivered  up  to  the  Auatrians, 
with  the  deputies  on  mission,  by  Dumouriez.'  His  successor 
was  Bouchotte,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  and  ex- 
captain  in  the  Esterh&zy  hussars,  who  proved  himself  an  able 
administrator  and  obedient  servant  to  the  Uilitary  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Convention  and  to  the  Great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  until  the  abolition  of  all  the  ministries  in  April,  1794. 
From  this  sketch  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  importance  of 
>  VoL  U.  oluq[>.  TJi  p.  230; 
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the  War  Offace  diminished  as  that  of  the  committees  increased; 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  composition  and  work 
of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Convention,  which  undid  the 
work  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and   constructed  a  new  republican  military  constitution  to 
replace  the  old  royal  military  organization  which  the  latter 
had  destroyed.     This   committee  consisted   of   no    less  than 
twenty-four  members,  and  was  thus  both  more  numerous  and 
less  manageable  than  that  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     Of 
the  fii-st  committee  elected  on  September  27,  1792,  little  need 
be  said,  for  as  most  of  its  members  were  soon   found   to  be 
absent  on  mission,  a  new  one  was  elected  in  its  place  on 
October   17.     Without  enumerating  all  the  names  of   these 
twenty-four  members,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  only  one 
had  served   on   the  Military  Committee  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  Dubois-Crancd,  and  ten  on  that  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  that  eleven  of  the  twenty-four  had  be«n  officers 
in  the  old  royal  army.     Of  these  eleven,  Camot  and  Milbaud 
belonged    to  the    engineers,   Lacombe    Saint-Michel     to   the 
artillery,   Chateauneuf-Randon   to  the   cavalry,  Delnias   and 
Gasparin  to  the  infantry,  and  Dubois-Crancd,  Dubois  de  Belle- 
garde,  Dubois-Dubais,  and  Coustard  de  Massy  to  the   Mous- 
quetaires  and  Gardes  du  Corps,  while  Sillery  was  a   retired 
brigadier-general.     It  so   happened  that  there  were   exactly 
eleven   other   officers   in   the   Convention,  not  at   this    time 
belonging  to  the  Military  Committee,  though  they  were  all 
constant  speakers  on  military  subjects,  and  had  much  influence 
on    the    development    of    the    republican    army,    either    in 
committees   or   as    de})uties   on   mission.      Of   these    eleven, 
Prieur  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  Letourneur  of  the  Manche,  and  Varlet 
de  la  Valine  had  served  in  the  engineers,  Aubry  and  Espinassy 
in  the  artillery,  Soubrany  in  the  cavalry,  Barrasinthe  infantry, 
Rovfere  and  Valady  in  the  household  troops,  the  former  in  the 
Mousquctaircs,  the  latter  in  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  Doulcet  de 
Pontecoulant  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  while  Calon  had  been 
attached    to    the   staff  as  a  geographer.     It  is  worth    while 
calling  attention  to  the  names  of  these  officers,  for  every  on© 
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of  them  made  his  mark  in  some  capacity,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  Convention,  which  was  to  direct  the  largest 
armies  and  the  most  extended  series  of  wars  known  in  the 
modern  history  of  Europe,  should  have  contained,  among  its 
thousand  members,  only  twenty-two  men  who  had  any  know- 
ledge of  war  or  of  military  discipline.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  political  opinions  and  subsequent  career  of  these  twenty- 
two  officers.  No  less  than  seven  of  them,  Siilery,  Valody, 
Coustard,  Aubry.  Doulcet,  Espinassy,  and  La  Valine,  were  pro- 
nounced Girondins,  of  whom  the  three  former  were  guillotined, 
and  the  four  latter  excluded  from  the  Convention  for  sifjning 
the  protest  of  the  seventy-three ;  two.  Gamut  and  Prieur 
of  the  C6te-d'0r,  were  members  of  the  Great  Committee 
of  Public  Safety ;  five,  Barraa,  Duhoia-Cranc^  Bellegarde, 
Soubraiiy  and  Chateauneuf-Randon,  were  coni<picuous  for 
vigour  as  deputies  on  mission;  three,  Barras,  Delmas,  and 
Rovfere,  ranked  with  the  chief  Thermidorians,  while  Soubrany 
has  his  place- among  the  last  Montagnards;  three,  Barras, 
Letourneur,  and  Camot,  became  Directors;  two,  Aubry  and 
Rovfere,  were  victims  of  the  ixi^-p  d'^tiU  of  Fructidor,  1797 ; 
Gasparin  died  in  the  November  of  1793 ;  Dubois-Cranc4  acted 
for  some  time  as  Minister  for  War;  two  became  famous 
generals  under  Napoleon,  Milhand  and  Lacombe  Saint-Michel ; 
and  two,  Dubois-Dubab  and  Doulcet  de  Pontteoulant,  became 
senators  of  the  Empire.  Of  these  twenty-two  officers,  how- 
ever, only  nine  took  a  continuous  and  active  part^  in  the 
military  discussions  in  the  Convention,  and  had  much  infiuence 
in  deciding  its  military  policy.  Of  these  nine,  Duboie-Cranc^ 
was  the  greatest,  and  continued  to  urge  his  great  idea  of 
national  conscription,  which  he  had  broached  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  ;'  Camot  and  Prieur  of  the  Cate-d'Or  have  already 
been  noticed  ; '  Aubry,  Lacombe  Saint-Michel,  and  Letourneur 
did  not  come  to  the  front  until  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre ; 

'  long*!  DttboU-Vranee,  roX.  i.  p  321. 

*  Vol.  i  pp.  383-386.    Dubois  du  Cruic^  dungad  his  lignatTire  to 
Dubois-Crance  on  th«  abolition  of  titles. 

*  VoL  ii.  chap.  ix.  pp.  300-303. 


Calon. 

uf-Randon  and  Delmos  were  relatively  imiiuportant^J 
'alon  deservos  a  few  words. 

!  Nicolas  Cn,lon  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  tba  i 
I,  being  sixty-seven  years  of  age.     He  had  entered 
al  army  in  1750  oa  an  engineer  geographer,  and  had 
jermany  during  tlie  Seven  Tears'  War,  and  in  the 
!S,  but  Lad  never  risen  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
'n  employed  fur  the  greater  pait  of  his  life  in  makinj 
was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and  in  these  J 
le  had  long  been  attached  to  the  head -tjiiar tent  staff  J 
ly.     At  tlie  com  men  cement  of  the  Revolution,  he  \ 
itical  life,  and  became  in  succession  an  administrator  \ 
lartment  of   the  Oise,   and  a  deputy,  first  to  the 
Assembly  and  then  to  the  Convention.     In  theaa  ^ 
he  never  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator,  but  in  \ 
advanced   age,  experience  and   knowledge   of  tho  I 
var  made  liim  an  influential  member  of  the  militBty  * 
In  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Conventioa.J 
irticiilarly   useful,  for   he   was   the   only   military  J 
10  never  went  on  mission,  and  his  first  important  j 
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but  the  time  rapidly  approached  when  the  Convention  wisely 
resolved  to  hand  over  its  executive  functions  to  committees. 
The  first  great  united  Committee  was  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence,  -elected  on  January  3,  1793,  by  the  six 
principal  committees,  of  which  the  Military  was  one.  Its 
very  creation  had  indeed  been  the  work  of  Dubois-Cranc^, 
who  had  proposed  its  formation  on  January  1,  and  he  was 
naturally  elected  to  it  by  the  Military  Committee,  together  with 
Lacombe  Saint-Michel  and  Doulcet  de  Pont^coulant  The 
vigour  of  Dubois-Crane^  during  the  month  of  January  was 
extraordinary,  and  he  was  charged  to  draw  up  a  I'eport  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  for  the  Military  Committee,  and 
a  report  on  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  ensuing  year  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Defence  on  the  same  day.  On 
January  26,  four  days  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
Dubois-Cnmc^  read  the  latter  report,  in  which  he  demanded 
the  creation  of  nine  armies,  to  consist  in  all  of  502,800  men, ' 
and  to  act  chiefly  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  in  which 
appeared  the  following  remarkable  passage :  "  Recollect  that 
our  troops  of  the  line  are  neither  in  full  number,  nor  armed, 
nor  equipped;  that  the  same  facts  are  true  as  regards  our 
volunteers ;  that  the  majority  of  our  general  officers  have 
emigrated,  and  that  the  rest,  while  betraying  us,  are  receiving 
their  pay  and  robbing  the  nation ;  that  our  fortresseii  are 
utterly  void  of  everything,  and  that  our  arsenals  are  without 
workmen."*  Recognizing  these  gloomy  facta,  Dubois-Crance 
hurried  on  his  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and 
on  February  7  he  opened  the  debate  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  demanded  the  entire  fusion  or  amalgamation  of  all  the 
troops  on  the  frontiers,  by  destroying  all  distinctions  between 
regulars  and  volunteers,  and  its  natural  corollary,  national 
conscription  for  the  future.  His  plan  of  conscription  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  it  was  now  hotly 
opposed.  The  debate  lasted  over  several  days ;  Bar&re,  Buzot, 
and  Aubry  were  the  chief  opponents,  Lacombe  Saint-Michel 

1  See  Appendix  XL,  The  Armies  ot  the  Republio. 
■  lung'a  Dvhoit-Cranci,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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brigade  was  to  be  divided  into  two  demi-brigadea,  which  were 
to  consist  of  a  battalion  of  regulars  and  two  regiments  of 
volunteers,  and  be  treated  aa  independent  units.  This  was 
systematizing  the  principle  which  Dumouriez  had  already 
acted  upon  of  using  the  regulars  to  strengthen,  steady,  and 
instruct  the  volunteers,  and  thus  converting  them  into  good 
soldiers.  Excellent  and  even  essential  as  this  reform  was,  it 
was  forgotten  during  the  struggle  between  the  Jacobins  and 
the  Qirondina,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Convention,  as  soon  as  its  author,  Dubois-Cranc^,  was  sent  on 
mission  to  the  army  of  the  Alps — a  mission  which  involved  him 
in  the  siege  of  Lyons,  and  from  which  he  did  not  return  until 
October,  1793,'  He  immediately  re-appeared  at  the  Military 
Committee,  where  he  only  found  five  of  his  old  colleagues, 
Milhaud,  Dubois  de  Belle^arde,  Albitte,  Ch&teauneuf-Etandon, 
and  Delmas,  and  insisted  on  the  carrying  into  effect  of  his  scheme 
of  demi-brigades.  The  Committee  heartily  entered  into  all 
his  views,  and  went  elaborately  into  the  details  of  the  system 
which  was  to  transform  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  regulars, 
national  guards,  volunteers,  and  peasants  into  an  harmonious 
and  well-arranged  army.  For  more  than  two  months  they 
laboured  at  these  details,  but  when  the  scheme  was  elaborated, 
and  Dubois-Cranc^  named  reporter,  the  Military  Committee 
met  with  unexpected  opposition  from  the  Great  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Camot  himself  came  down  to  the  Military 
Committee  on  NivSse  6  and  7  (December  25  and  27),  1793,  and 
after  hearing  his  objections,  the  majority  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee veered  round  in  a  docile  manner,  and,  deciding  to  report 
to  the  Convention  in  favour  of  the  battalion  as  the  military 
unit  instead  of  the  demi-brigade,  named  Cochon  de  Lapparent 
reporter  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army  instead  of  Duboia- 
Cranc&  Whether  Camot  was  jealous  of  Dubois- Cranc6, 
whether  he  was  persuaded  by  Bar^re,  a  consistent  opponent 
of  amalgamation,  to  interfere,  or  whether  he  was  conscientiously 
opposed  on  some,  to  modem  eyes  inexplicable,  grounds,  it  is 
impoasible  to  say,  but  he  certainly  did  uot  frighten  the  in- 
1  Voi.  ii.  p.  26flt 
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Ifiiii-IifL-rndi'H.     Dubois-Cranc.^  absolutely  refaacd  to 
lis  si'lu'iiit-inaequieaeencetothe  wishesof  a  member 
■It.  CniMiiiilti'e,  although  the  Reign  of  TeiTor  was  in 
'■ ;  liL-  wrotL-  boldly  in  favour  of  it,»  and  on  Niv69e  17 
'<  ,  179-1,  hf  spoke  so  strongly  and  convincingly  that 
<])nrt  was   rejected,  and  his  own   scheme  for  the 
L'i'litc't!  by  tlio  Convention.    On  Nivose  18,  the  syatem 
lu'fuli's  was  also  sanctioned  for  the  cavalry,  and  on 
1  for  till'  light  infantry,  and  the  victory  of  Duboifl- 
3  cmiiph'tc.     His  success  deserves  remark,  not  only 
of  tliu  independence  of  the  Convention  during  the 
t  also  because  it   made  of  the  French  army  the 
y  organiKod  machine  which  drove  back  all  invaders, 
ally  carried  the  war  into  the  enemies'  quarters. 
as  the  hi'  tory  of  the  consolidation  of  the  dSrnK 
i-nyal  army  and  of  the  hosts  of  volunteers  into  the 
anuy.      Knough    has   been  said   of  the   share   of 
y  ("'iininiittep.  and  more  especially  of  Dubois- Craned, 
niiaiif.  wurk;  how  this  great  machine  was  directeil 
i^lu^n^main^j^^ee^^Tli^ttempt^mad 
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to  Dumouriez'  army,  but  their  powers  had  been  imdefined.^ 
They  had  been  obliged  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Con- 
vention as  a  whole,  or  else  hurry  back  to  report  to  it  in  person, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  30, 1793,  that  the  Convention  decreed 
that  four  representatives  should  be  constantly  on  mission  with 
each  army,  with  absolute  control  over  its  administration,  to 
report  weekly  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to  act 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Committee  in  conveying  its  orders 
to  the  generals  in  command.  It  has  been  seen  also  that  the 
disasters  of  the  summer  of  1793  led  to  the  conference  ot  still 
greater  powers  on  the  second  or  Great  Committee  ol  Public 
Safety,  and  that  the  Great  Committee,  recognizing  that  the 
management  of  the  war  was  the  main  reason  for  its  existence, 
co-opted  two  engineer  officers  of  the  old  royal  army,  Camot  and 
Prieur  of  the  C6te-d'0r,  on  purpose  to  superintend  this  depart- 
ment on  August  14.  Great  as  were  the  services  rendered  to 
France  by  Camot,  who  took  for  himself  the  special  work  of 
directing  the  movements  of  the  armies,  as  opposed  to  Prieur  of 
the  C6te-d'0r,  who  concerned  himself  with  the  improvement 
and  supply  of  war  materiel,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that 
he  had  a  most  able  body  of  advisers  in  the  Topographical 
Committee. 

The  direction  of  ten  armies,  all  acting  on  different  frontiers, 
for  the  armies  of  the  coasts  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  La 
Rochelle  may  at  present  be  excluded  from  consideration,  was 
more  than  any  man  could  superintend  alone,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  Camot  had  advisers ;  the  wonder  rather 
is  that  he  should  have  been  believed  capable  of  so  much,  and 
that  his  advisers  should  have  been  so  completely  ignored.  The 
Topographical  Committee  was  officially  presided  over  by  the 
deputy  Calon,  whose  genius  for  topography  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  was  really  originated  by  him.  It  used  to  meet 
at  his  room  in  the  War  Office,  and  discuss  the  reports  sent  in 
from  the  various  frontiers,  and  make  suggestions  upon  them 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  maps,  and  directed  by  the  long 
experience  in  war  of  the  officers  assembled.  In  this  office  at  a 
^  Appendix  X.,  Tho  BepresentatiyeB  on  Mission. 


D\'\yi;on  and  MontaUmbert.             [ciiAP. 

PH^najinrti'  and  his  future  Wat  Minis t«re,  Clarke  and 

■  Ossan,  u-i-l  to  nork  and  make  suggestions,  but 

■  T.'iTiir  ti.i-  most  notable  membera  of  the  Committee 
jjciiLTaN,  whose  birth  was  noble,  and  whose  naioee 

■  MS  ill  tin:  old  royal  array.     Jean  Claude  tieanore 
1' Ar(;oTi  caiiH'  of  a  good  family  in  Franehe  Comt<?,  and 

in  17;i:i.  He  entered  the  enginoera  in  1751,  and 
iiit;  in  tliL-  Si;ven  Years'  War,  had  risen  to  the  rank 
ant-tulonel,  when  in  1780  he  was  charged  with  the 
l;;  dotaits  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  His  famous 
of  the  [jrotected  acd  bomb-proof  sva  batteries  was 
isfiil,  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  English  governor. 
Clliot,  who  tnade  use  of  red-hot  shot,  but  it  gave 
liighi^st  rcpvitation  in  Europe  as  a  military  engineer. 
is  own  eouiitry  he  was   only  promoted   colonel  iu 

it  wan  lint  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rcvolu- 
nly,  1701,  that  he  was  promoted  marechal  de-camp, 
gi-Tinrfil.  lie  acquiesced  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
and  siived  as  chief  engineer  with  the  army  of  the 
,  n,.tn),iT,  1702,  to  February,  1733.  when  he  joined 
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These  were  Camot's  chief  adviaera  in  Paris ;  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  he  was  served  at  the  iront.  The  represent&tive-i 
on  mission  with  the  armiea  were  of  the  same  type  as  the 
deputies  on  mission  who  established  the  Terror  in  the  pro 
vinces.  They  were  by  no  means  all  officers  of  the  old  army ; 
most  of  them  were  avocats,  who  hod  never  seen  a  shot  fired 
in  their  lives,  yet  they  all  showed  themselves  steady  under 
fire,  and  many  of  them  gave  evidence  of  real  heroism.  The 
gallant  deeds  of  Merlin  of  Thionville  and  Rewbell  in  the 
defence  of  Mayence  and  in  La  Vend^  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  allusion  has  also  been  made  to  the  courage  and 
military  qualities  of  certain  other  deputies  in  La  Vendtk',  such 
as  Bourbotte,  Choudicu,  and  Richard.^  In  inspiring  the  most 
obstinato  defence  of  the  French  fortresses  besieged  by  tlio 
enemy,  they  were  especially  successful,  and  the  deputies  Briez 
and  Cocbon  de  Lapparent  ia  Valenciennes,  Berlier  and  Trullard 
in  Dunkirk,  Drouet  in  Maubeuge,  and  Dentzel  in  Landau., 
deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  defenders  of  Mayence.  The 
dangers  which  they  bad  to  tun  were  not  slight ;  Fabre  of  the 
H^rault  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  on  the  Spanish 
fi-ontier,  Duquesnoy  and  Chasles  were  wounded  when  with 
the  ermy'of  the  North,  and  Drouet  was  taken  prisoner  in 
trying  to  break  out  of  Maubeuge.  The  deputies  with  the 
armies  had  to  bear  all  renponsibility :  it  was  to  them  that 
the  generals  in  command  made  their  complaints,  that  the 
officers  made  their  suggestions  and  the  soldiers  grumbled; 
they  had  to  provide  ammunition,  food,  and  clothing ;  they  had 
to  see  that  tJie  generals  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Great  Com- 
mittee, and  had  to  watch  them  closely  for  the  slightest  sign  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Republic  or  of  disobedience  to  the  Com- 
mittee, when  they  had  to  arrest  them  even  at  the  head  of  their 
troops.  The  constant  activity  of  mind  and  body  displayed  by 
tiie  representatives  may  be  imagined  from  this  sketch  uf  their 
multifarious  duties,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  men 
ahould  have  beeen  found  to  du  the  work  so  well.  These 
deputies  on  mission  with  the  armies  were  drawn  from  the 
1  Vol.  ii.  chap.  viiL  p.  S66. 
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as  tlie  (li'putiua  on  mission  in  the  provinces,  that 
f  [nai^ticid,  hardworking  men  of  the  Marah  or  the 
■\iv_\-A  of  tlu'  Slountaiu,  and  they  were  nottalkere  but 
ulutii>n  anil  courage.  They,  too,  had  to  establish  the 
Tltiuv  u\mx  the  armies;  the  treason  of  Dumouriez 
Oiviit  t'liiiiuiittee  very  cautious,  and  a  general  eom- 
v!us  liabk-  to  he  arrested  and  sent  before  the  Rev&- 
Tribunal  at  Paris,  either  for  being  defeated,  or  for       , 

Ihi^lii'd  with  victory,  while  the  closest  watch  had 
L  on  rjHiet'i-a  of  all  ranks  for  signs  of  any  tendency 
L'ntwith  the  Republic.  Besides,  representatives  on 
itb  the  armies  had  the  supreme  powers  of  deputies 
n  in  Uie  provinces  in  the  districts  where  they 
to  be  .stationed.  It  was  thus  that  Barras  had  his 
■staMi-liioy  the  Reign  of  Terror  at  Marseilles  and 
ivaiyuat'  in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  and  Saint- 
itra^lioury.  Among  the  more  famous  deputies  on 
■itb  thi'  arniias  were  Duquesnoy,  Bentabole,  Levas- 
!io  8ai-tbL',  Lacombe  Saint-Michel,  Delbrel,  Richard 
.lii'ii,  atlaebcd  to  the  armies  of  the  North  and  the 
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and  Robert  Ijodet  to  provide  proviuons  and  clothing  for  the 
troops;  and,  lastly,  certain  deputies,  with  special  knowledge 
and  aptitudes,  were  sent  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of 
guns  and  ammunition.  Of  the  latter  class  might  be  mentioned 
Noel  Fointe,^  who  had  been  an  armourer  and  working  iron- 
smith  at  Saint-Etienne,  and  sate  in  the  Convention  as  deputy 
for  the  Khone-et-Loire.  He  had  been  sent  to  his  native 
town  with  Lester pt-Beauvais  to  superintend  the  great  cannon 
foundries  there  in  the  summer  of  1793,  but  had  returned  to 
Paris  when  his  colleague  declared  himself  a  federalist  and  sent 
arms  to  Lyons.^  In  October,  1703,  he  was  again  despatched 
by  the  Great  Committee  to  establish  and  superiittend  cannon 
foundries  in  the  central  departments  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Nevera,  and  he  remained  there,  doing  useful  work  in  a  modest 
way,  until  September,  1794. 

This,  then,  was  the  machinery  with  which  the  Gi*eat 
Committee  carried  on  the  great  war,  after  supreme  power  had 
been  granted  to  it.  At  the  head  of  the  military  arrangements 
stood  Camot  and  Frieur  of  the  Cdte-d'Or,  advised  by  the 
Topographical  Committee,  well  served  by  Bouchotte,  the 
Uinister  for  War,  assisted  in  details  of  administration  by  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Convention,  and  kept  in  touch  with 
all  the  armies  by  the  deputies  on  mission.  The  nine  armies 
proposed  by  Dubois-Cranc^  in  January,  1793,  had  grown  into 
eleven  armies  in  Barfere's  report  of  April  30,  and  into  thirteen 
armies  in  Cambon's  report  of  July  13,'  armies  difiering  greatly 
in  size  and  importance.  They  were  reduced  to  ten  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Vend^an  war,  when  the  armies  of  the  coasts 
of  Brest  and  the  coasts  of  La  Rochelle  were  amalgamated  as 
the  army  of  the  West  The  army  of  the  coasts  of  Cherbourg 
or  of  Normandy  chiefly  existed  on  paper ;  it  was  intended 
either  to  invade  England  or  to  resist  an  invasion  by  the 
Englbh,  and  what  troops  did  belong  to  it  were  stationed 

'  £a  dnvoeniwivnA  StM  Ptnnle,  by  L.  Leoozon  Le  Dao,  in  the  JZjwrfii- 
tiiii/raiifaite,  Febni»ry-M»y,  1886. 
»  Vol.  ii  pp.  367,  268. 
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places  alon^  the  seaboard  and  were  not  unitod. 
s  of  the  North  and  of  the  Ardenne?,  though  k^pt 
1  their  statis,  were  jet  under  the  command  of  one 
liey  formed  the  largest  and  best  eqiiipjiod  body  o( 
der  arms,  who,  having  been  constantly  on  active 
:  more  than  a  year,  had  become  excellent  soldinrs, 
the  especial  charge  of  Carnot.  Next  to  them  upon 
T  towards  the  south  came  in  snccession  the  armies 
lelle  and  of  the  Rliine,  which  were  in  October,  1703, 
separate,  though  »oon  to  bo  joined  together.  Then 
weak  anity  of  the  Alps,  which  occupied  Savoy  and 
rd  towards  Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  and  etill 
uth  the  army  of  Italy,  a  fine  body  of  men,  which 
largely  reinforced  for  the  siege  of  Toulon.  The: 
armies  were  those  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
cautoned  at  each  end  of  that  range  of  mountains. 
se  armies  the  largest  was  that  of  the  North  and  of 
lUes  joined,  which  had  won  the  victories  of  Eloncl- 
nd  Wattignies,  and  had  driven  the  Euglisli  aiul 
out  of  France  in  October,  1793,'  and  which  still  rH 
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National  Gnard  in  1790.     He  must  have  become  trusted  and 
popular  in  this  capacity,  for  when  the  demand  for  men  for  active 
service  came  he  immediately  volunteered,  and  in  September, 
1792,  was  elected  colonel  of  the  second  volunteer  battalion 
of  the  Haute- Vienne.     He  at  once  went  to  the  front  with  his 
battalion,  and  distinguished  himself  throughout  Dumouriez 
Belgian  campaigns,  and  especially  at  the  battles  of  Jemmappes 
and  Neerwinden,  and  afterwards  under  Dampierre  and  Custine 
at  Famars   and   Csesar's   Camp.     The   deputies   on   mission 
noticed  his  military  skill  and  bravery,  and  he  was  promoted  by 
them  general  of  brigade  on  May  27,  and  general  of  division 
on  July  30,  1793.     He  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  observation  watching  the  Duke  of  York 
before  Dunkirk;    he  commanded  the  centre  column   at  the 
battle  of  Hondschoten,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 5  was  appointed  by  Camot  to  command  the  army  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  on  September  22  the  army  of  the  North. 
At  the  head  of  these  armies  he  attacked  the  Austrians  under 
the  Prince  of  Coburg  on  October  16  and  was  repulsed,  but  on 
the  following  day  he  won  the  great  victory  of  Wattignies,  which 
relieved  Maubeuge  and  drove  the  Austrians  back  to  Belgium. 
Such  was  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  North 
and  the  Ardennes  during  the  winter  of  1793.     He  absolutely 
refused  to  advance  into  Belgium,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do,  in 
imitation  of  the  campaign  of  Dumouriez,  and  even  appeared 
before  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  for  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  on  the  danger  of 
pursuing  the  main  army  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Austrians 
held  the  fortresses  of  Valenciennes,  Cond^,  and  Le  Quesnoy. 
Carnot  did  not  forget  this  opposition,  and  in  January,  1794, 
Jourdan  was  superseded  by  General  Pichegru.     He  retired  to 
Limoges,  and  hung  up  his  generaFs  uniform  in  his  drapers 
shop,  while  the  armies  of  the  North  and  the  Ardennes  re- 
mained in  winter  quarters  until   the   arrival   of   their  now 
commander-in-chief. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and/ 

of  the  Rhine;  their  winter  campaign  brought  out  the  merits 
vol..  IL  2  F 
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Teat   geinrals,  Hoche  and  Pichegru.  ancl  is  ftir11id| 
1  by  the  visit  on  mission  of  SainUlust  to  StrasbouT| 
e  remt'DiliGrcd  that  Alexandre  de  Beauhamaia  i 
on  AuLTiiat   3,  1793,    Tor  not   having   niadv   greaUM^I 

save  Uayence,'  and  that  Boiichnid  was  about  tbcT 
a  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  North.*  The  latter  I 
eded  in  tbe  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle  I:^  1 
cbauembourg,  an  old  officer  of  the  fonner  royal  army. 
dii^missei]  as  incompetent  by  the  deputies  on  miNsion  1 
nber,  1793,  and  succeeded  after  an  interval  by  ft  ] 
iieral  from  the  army  of  the  North,  named  Laxar*  I 
This  giory   of  the   republican   army   was   bom   : 

on  February  24, 1768,  of  extremely  poor  parents^  J 
IS  only  by  his  ardont  love  of  study  that  he  leaml  J 
id  write  at  ail.     Being  a  tall,  handsome  j'outh,  and 

vocation  for  the  army,  be  enlisted  in  the  Gardes 
i  at  tbe  ap,'L'  of  seventeen,  and  soon  received  the  rank 
t.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  privations 
larly  days,*  but  they  did  not  last  long,  for  on  tbO' 
ment  of  the  troubles  in  Paris  in  1789.  the  Gardeai 
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General  Leveneur  took  him  on  his  staff  as  ude-de-camp,  and 
he  was  promoted  captain.  This  was  the  rank  which  he  held 
when  he  brought  to  Paris  the  newn  of  the  desertion  of 
Dumouriez,^  and  his  conduct,  as  well  as  his  military  abilities, 
as  manifested  in  a  plan  of  campaign  which  he  submitted,  were 
so  highly  thought  of  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
the  War  Minister,  that  he  was  nominated  adjutant-general  and 
sent  in  that  capacity  to  Dunkirk.  He  did  important  service  in 
Souham's  defence  of  that  city  against  the  English,^  and  his 
bravery  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  battle  of  Hondschoten  that 
Berlier  and  Trullard,  the  deputies  on  mission,  nominated  him 
general  of  brigade  on  September  15.  His  military  reputation 
stood  so  high,  and  his  patriotism  was  so  well  known  in  Paris, 
that  he  was  selected  by  the  Convention,  on  the  news  of  the 
disasters  in  Alsace,  for  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  and  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on  October  31, 1793. 

The  army  of  the  Rhine  had  also  at  last  got  an  efficient  / 
chief.  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  had  been  succeeded  first 
by  Landremont,  an  officer  of  the  former  royal  army,  and  then 
by  Carle,  another  old  general,  who  had  in  the  first  campaign 
of  the  war  commanded  the  division  invading  Belgium,  along 
the  coast  from  Dunkirk.^  He  also  proved  to  be  inefficient, 
and  after  the  loss  of  the  lines  of  Wissembourg,  was  super- 
seded by  Pichegru.  Charles  Pichegi-u  was  quite  as  remark- 
able a  man  as  Hoche,  and,  like  him,  had  served  in  the 
old  royal  army.  He  was  the  son  of  a  labourer  at  Arbois  in  the 
Jura,  and  was  bom  on  February  16,  1761.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Arbois,  and  showed  such  ability  that  his  tutor 
took  him  to  the  military  school  at  Brienne,  and  got  him 
an  ushership  there.  But  Pichegru  did  not  care  for  being 
an  usher ;  and  in  1783  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment  of 
Artillery,  with  which  he  served  in  America,  and  in  which  he 
rose  with  extreme  rapidity  to  be  sergeant  and  adjutant-sous- 
officier.  When  the  Revolution  commenced,  he  was  quartered 
at  Besan90D,  and  at  once  became  a  political  personage  and 

»  VoL  iL  p.  230.  «  VoL  iL  p.  251 

»  VoL  ii  p.  77. 
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of  the  local  Jacobin  club.  From  hia  position  in 
he  was  unable  to  enter  the  National  Oitard,  bub 
war  brolvii  out,  he  promptly  left  his  regiment,  and 
.he  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  firat  battalion  of  tbfl 
■  of  the  Card,  to  which  he  wat  unanimously  elected 
talion  passed  through  Besaa^on  on  its  way  to  tba 
!  soon  distini^iahed  himself  and  was  promoted,  Ul 
lession,  colonel,  general  of  brigade,  and,  on  October 
meral  of  division.  He  was  known  throughout  tho 
only  as  an  iilile  officer,  butalso  aa  a  violent  politiciAn 
dent  republican,  and  this  latticr  cause  doubtless  had 
do  with  his  aeleetion  by  the  representatives  aa 
D  October  27,  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  Um 

remains  to  be  seen  what  were  the  disasters  which  \ 
d  Pichegni  had  to  remedy  by  a  winter  campaign, 
amine  the  faioous  mission  of  Saint-Just  and  Le  Bas 

which  had  as  great  an  Influence  upon  the  armies 
nilitary  situation  in  that  quarter,   as   the  visit  of 

the   north-eastern  frontier.     The  loss  of  Mayonee 
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Wattignies,  Marshal  Wurmser  carried  the  famous  lines  of 
Wissembourg,  the  main  defence  of  Alsace,  and  then  formed 
the  siege  of  Bitche,  the  fortress  which  covered  the  road  through 
the  Vosges  into  France.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  account  for  these^ 
defeats  of  the  French  ;  all  the  best  troops  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle  were  removed  to  the  army  of  the  North,  and  the 
picked  men  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  had  been  left  in 
Mayence.  These  men,  as  has  been  said,  were  bound  not  to 
serve  again  for  one  year  against  the  allies  by  the  terms  of 
the  surrender,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
was  weak  and  disorganized.  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais 
had  shown  neither  military  nor  administrative  ability;  his 
battalions  of  volunteers  were  left  scattered  over  Alsace,  and 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  foi^m  them  into  an  army,  and 
the  condition  of  the  army  of  ihe  Moselle  was  even  worse. 
Upon  these  disorganized  battalions  came  the  shock  of 
Wiirmser's  trained  columns,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
Austrians  won  victory  after  victory. 

The  news  of  the  Austrian  invasion  of  Alsace  caused  a 
profound  sensation  in  Paris;  and  the  Great  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  understanding  the  critical  position  of  affairs 
in  the  east,  despatched  one  of  its  members,  Saint-Just,  together 
with  a  young  friend  of  his,  a  deputy  of  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
Philippe  Le  Bas,  with  supreme  powers  to  the  scene  of  the 
disasters.  The  pair  reached  Strasbourg  on  3  Brumaire 
(October  24^  and  by  their  vigour  soon  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  first  thing  was  to  reinvigorate  the  army.  This 
was  done  by  appointing  Pichegru,  a  general  who  had  inspired 
the  soldiers  with  confidence  by  his  conduct  during  the  fore- 
going year,  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  then  by  establishing  a  supreme  military  tribunal  on 
5  Brumaire  (October  26)  to  restore  discipline.  This  tribunal 
passed  some  severe  but  necessary  sentences,  of  which  the 
sentence  of  death  on  a  general  ofiicer.  General  Eisenberg,  for 
running  away  at  the  skirmish  of  Bischwiller,  is  the  most 
remarkable,  and  a  test  of  its  efficiency  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Austrians  from  Saveme  on  the  very  next  day. 
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Saint- Just  and  Le  Bas  were  not  content  to  throw  all  respon* 
eibility  on  the  tribunal;  they  looked  into  everything  with 
their  own  eyes;  and  among  other  things  issued  orders  that 
the  soldiers  should  always  sleep  dressed  to  be  ready  for  sur- 
prises, and  that  the  ofRcers  should  be  obliged  to  live  in  tents 
like   their  men,   while   they   degraded   an    adjutant-general 
named  Perdieu  to  the  ranks  for  leaving  his  post  and  going  to 
the  theatre.     But  Saint-Just  felt  that  more  than  punishment 
was  necessary  to  restore  efficiency.    The  best  disciplined  army 
in  the  world  can  do  nothing  without  provisions  and  clothes.   To 
meet  these  requirements,  Saint- Just  requisitioned  10,000  pairs 
of  shoes  and  2000  beds  from  Strasbourg,  and  on  10  Brumaire 
(October  31)  levied  a  contribution  of  nine  millions  of  francs 
from  the  rich  men  of  the  city.     He  also  quashed  the  muni- 
cipality of  Strasbourg,  except  the  mayor  Monet,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  department  of  the  Bas-Rhin  on  13  Brumaire 
(November  3),  and  established  revolutionary  government,  that 
is,  the  Reign  of  Terror.     This  energy  was  followed  by  a  com- 
bined forward  movement  of  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  signalized  by  victories  won  by  Hoche  on  November  16, 
and  by  Pichegru  on  November  18.     Bitche,  which  had  been 
gallantly  defended  by  Oudinot,  a  retired  sergeant  of  the  royal 
armv,  who  had  been  elected  colonel  of  the  third  battalion  of 
volunteers  of  the  Meuse,  was  relieved  on  1  Frimaire  (Novem- 
ber 21),  when  Saint- Just  returned  to  Paris  for  three  days  to 
consult  with  his  colleagues. 

The  history  of  the  Keignof  Terror  in  Alsace  and  Strasbourg 
was  purposely  omitted  in  discussing  tlie  Terror  in  the  pro- 
vinces, because  the  situation  was  different  there,  and  because 
Saint- Just  differed  greatly  from  the  ordinary  proconsul,  owing 
to  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Committee.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Strasbourg  as  a  German-speaking 
and  Protestant  town,  the  eagerness  with  which  its  possession 
was  coveted  by  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  plot  of  the 
^migrds  to  gain  a  footing  in  it,  have  been  already  noted,* 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  its  attitude  towards  the  Re- 

»  Vol.  L  pp.  188,  189 ;  vol.  ii  pp.  3C-3a 
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public  was  now  more  important  than  ever  since  the  Austrians 
were  in  Alsace  Spies  of  all  nations  were  at  work  there,  and 
secret  emissaries  alike  of  the  ^migr^  and  of  the  great  powers 
spent  money  freely  in  bribery  and  corruption.  Party  spirit 
had  run  high,  and  Dietrich,  the  patriotic  mayor,  in  whose 
house  the  Marseillaise  had  first  been  played  and  sung,  was 
overthrown  by  a  young  Savoyard  named  Monet  Two  parties 
appeared,  each  of  which  bid  high  for  popular  support  and 
professed  democratic  opinions.  Of  these  parties  the  one  was 
French,  full  of  admiration  for  Paris  and  the  Convention,  the 
other  German,  and  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  the  city 
either  as  an  independent  Republic,  or  as  the  basis  of  a  Rhenish 
Republic,  in  which  it  should  be  united  with  iiayence,  Spires, 
Worms,  etc.  This  latter  party  was  naturally  the  most  power- 
ful in  a  German-speaking  city,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
vigour  of  the  young  French  deputy  on  mission  that  it  should 
have  been  so  quickly  overthrown  by  the  nomination  of  a  new 
municipality.  The  leaders  of  this  Germanizing  party  were  the 
Prussian  Baron  Klauer,  the  Baron  Frei,  a  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  the  printer  Cotta,  and  Euloge  Schneider.  The  last-  ( 
named  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  four. 
Bom  at  Wipfeld,  near  Wiirtzburg,  in  1756,  he  had  been  in 
turn  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Bamberg,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Augsburg,  court  preacher  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  His  eloquence 
had  made  him  famous  as  a  preacher,  as  had  his  edition  of 
Anacreon  as  a  scholar,  when  his  evil  fortune  brought  him  to 
France.  He  was  induced  to  come  to  Strasbourg  by  Dietrich 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  German  preachers 
sent  into  Alsace  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  to  attack  the 
Revolution.  He  was  appointed  grand-vicar  of  the  diocese 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  oi 
Strasbourg,  by  Brendel,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  the  Bas- 
Rhin;  but  he  would  not  confine  himself  to  theology,  and 
threw  himself  into  politics.  He  became  the  leading  speaker  in 
the  "Miroir"  Club,  and  edited  a  German  journal  entitled  the 
Argue,    This  accomplished  preacher  and  scholar  was  sure  to 
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make  his  mark  in  those  stirring  times ;  he  threw  off  his  ordera 
and  became  a  member  of  the  municipality  of  Strasboui^  in 
November,  1791,  mayor  of  Haguenau  in  October,  1792,  and 
public  accuser  to  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  Bas-Rhin  in 
January,  1793.    He  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  local  politics^ 
and  when  the  representatives  on  mission,  on  October  20,  1793, 
established  a  revolutionary  army  of  1000  men  to  be  accom^ 
panied  in  its  travels  through  Alsace  by  a  revolutionary  com- 
mission   and    a   guillotine,   the  "  Marat  of    Strasboui'g,"  as 
Schneider  was  called,  was  appointed  commissioner  and  prac- 
tically chief  of  the  expedition.     While  on  this  tour,  during 
which  Schneider  established  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Alsace 
and  his  commission  condemned  thirty-three  persons  to  death, 
he  married  a  Mdlle.  Stamm,  at  Barr,  under  romantic  circum- 
stances,^ and  he  re-entered  Strasbourg  in  a  coach  drawn  by 
six  horses,  escorted  by  the  National  Guard  of  Barr.    Saint- Just 
on  the  next  day  returned  from  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
report  the  relief  of  Bitche  and  the  renewal  of  the  campaign, 
and  was  at  once   informed   of  Schneiders   tour   in  Alsace. 
Saint- Just  had  deliberately  established  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
Alsace,  but  he  had  no  love  for  ferocity  and  injustice ;  he  was 
disgusted  to  see  the  way  in  which  Schneider  abused  his  power, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  good  and  popular  reason  for  over- 
throwing the  ablest  man  of  the  German  party.    On  24  Frimaire, 
therefore,  he  had  the  Marat  of  Strasbourg  arrested  and  exposed 
on  the  guillotine,  and  then  despatched  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  executed  on  11  Germinal  (April  1,  1794).^     The  quashing 
of  the  administration  of  the  Bas-llhin,  and  of  the  municipality 
of  Strasbourg,  the  arrest  of  Schneider,  and  the  establishment 

*  See  Charles  Nodier's  Sma'cnirs  de  la  RcvoLution  for  this  story,  and 
the  more  correct  version  of  it  in  V Alsace :  Eecita  Hutoriques  d'un  Pairiote^ 
by  Ldouard  Siebecker  (Paris  :  1873),  on  the  former  of  which  Thackeray 
based  his  **  Story  of  Marie  Ancel  "  in  the  rarls  Skctch-Book. 

*  On  the  Terror  in  Strasbourg  and  Alsace,  see  the  various  works  of 
F.  C.  Heitz ;  Ludwig  Spach's  Ilisfoire  <h  Basse  Alsace;  Veron-li^^ville'a 
Hutoire  de  la  Revolution  Jaiis  le  I/aut-fihin  (Paris:  1865);  Strasbonrrj 
pendant  la  lih'oluthn,  by  E.  Seingiiorlut  (Paris:  1881);  and  Wallon'i 
TjC8  Ee^v^sentants  en  Mission^  vol.  v.  pp.  297-401. 
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of  fnenda  of  the  Republic  in  office,  secured  Alsace,  and  re< 
moved  tlie  most  pressing  internal  danger;  and  even  in  small 
matters  Saint-Just  and  Le  Bas  tried  to  rally  the  people  to 
France,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  following  decree,  issued  by 
them  on  24  Bmaiaire  (November  W):  "The  citizenessea  of 
Strasbourg  are  invited  to  give  tip  wearing  clothes  made  ac- 
cording to  the  German  fashions,  since  their  hearts  are  French."* 
The  vigour  of  Saint-Just  and  Le  Bas  broke  the  power  of 
the  German  party  in  Strasbourg,  and  the  Terror  which  they 
established  awed  the  inhabitants  of  Strasbourg  and  Alsace, 
who  objected  to  the  Kevolution,  into  submission.  The  cam- 
paign proceeded  favourably ;  Hoche  indeed  failed  to  drive  the 
Prussians  from  Kaiserslautem  on  8,  9, 10  Frimaire  (Novem- 
ber 28,  29,  30),  but  the  vigour  of  his  attack  so  impressed  the 
enemy  that  be  was  allowed  to  re-occupy  Fiimasens,  Horn- 
bach,  and  Deuz-Ponts.  On  2  Nivdse  (December  22)  Pichegru, 
defeated  the  Anstrians  in  front  of  Haguenau  ;  on  3  and  4  Nivdse) 
Hoche  won  victories  at  Worth  and  Reichshoffen,  and  Baudot) 
and  J.  B.  liacoste  on  the  latter  day  gave  the  successful  general} 
the  supreme  direction  of  Pichegru's  army  in  addition  to  his 
own  command.  On  6  Niv6se  (December  26),  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  of  the  Khine  and  the  Moselle,  Hoche  won  a  great 
victory  at  Geisberg,  which  drove  the  Austrians  from  the  lines 
of  Wissembourg,  and  on  8  Nivdse  (December  28)  he  relieved 
Landau,  which  had  been  gallantly  defended  by  General 
Labaud&re  and  Dentzel,  the  represenbitive  on  mission.  These 
successes  freed  Alsace  from  the  invaders,  and  Saint-Just 
returned  to  Paris,  whither  he  speedily  summoned  Pichegru, 
who  was  nominated  to  succeed  Jourdan  at  the  army  of  the 
North,  when  the  latter  opposed  the  idea  of  a  winter  campaign 
in  that  quarter.  Saint-Just  and  Le  Bas  left  able  representa- 
tives on  mission  with  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
of  whom  the  best  known  were  Baudot  and  J.  B.  Lacoste,  the 
steady  friends  of  Hoche,  who  with  the  latter  army  drove  the 
Prussians  out  of  their  strong  position  of  Eaiserslautem  on 
13  Nivdse  (January  2, 1794),  and  occupied  Worms.  The  Great 
1  Wallon,  U*  RtprtieeUiMit  e»  Munon,  voL  v.  p.  338. 
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)  nominatoil  an  oM  solOier  nuned  Micli&nd  to  saccced 
n  comnian'l  of  tbe  army  of  the  Uhme.  who  jui;tified 
Qtment  bj  taking  Fort  Vauban  on  29  Nivdae 
18,  1794).  The  history  of  this  campaign  is  chBnw> 
;he  auccess  of  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety ; 
n  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  used  the  supreme 
;h  which  they  were  entrusted  with  vigour  ftnd  din- 
was  ahuwn  by  Carnot  and  Saint-Just.  The  tatter's 
moat  notable;  it  not  only  reinvigorated  tbe  armies 
ne  and  the  Moselle,  but  crushod  tbe  German  party 
jrg  and  Alsace,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Revolntiun 
province  Ix.'came  more  and  more  French  in  feeling, 
lelf  more  and  more  identified  with  France. 
Kt  army  in  geographical  order  was  the  army  of  tho 
3  was  commanded  by  many  different  generala  during 

of  1793.'  and  was  allowed  to  become  numerically 
st  of  all  tbe  frontier  armies.  Monte-sqiuou,  after 
■st  of  Savoy,'  had  been  aucccciled  by  Kellcrmann, 
t  troopa  had  been  taken  from  him  to  share  in  the 

against  Lyons  and  MaweillaB.'    The  bulk  of  thn 
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6migr&  of  the  different  migrations,  from  the  old  royalists  to 
the  escaped  Girondins,  such  as  Dulaure,  of  whom  the  most 
eminent  was  the  man  who  had  been  Due  de  Chartres  and 
General  ifgalitd,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  one  day  to  be  King  Louis  Philippe,  but  who  was  now  happy 
to  be  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Lausanne.  The  royalist 
intrigues  all  centred  round  Mr.  Wickham,  the  English  Minister 
Besident  at  Berne,  who  disposed  of  vast  sums  of  money  in  the 
attempt  to  combine  operations  against  the  Bepublic  both  within 
and  without  France.^  The  republican  intrigues  centred  round 
M.  Barth^lemy,  the  Minister  of  the  Bepublic  at  Basle,  whose 
great  effort  was  to  open  friendly  relations  with  Prussia, 
and  who  had  indeed  manasred  so  well  with  Marshal  Mollen- 
dort,  that  the  Prussian  general  had  opposed  the  invasion  of 
France  after  the  capture  of  Mayence.  Switzerland  was  also 
crowded  with  minor  agents  of  the  Bepublic,  who  were  sent 
there  to  purchase  food.  Owing  to  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land, the  idea  of  a  blockade  of  France  was  utterly  frustrated ; 
England  might  blockade  the  ports,  the  neighbouring  powers 
might  carefully  close  all  communications,  but  through  Switzer- 
land the  French  Bepublic  was  able  to  get  all  the  supplies  it 
needed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  money  coined  out  of  church 
plate  and  other  articles  of  value  went  to  Switzerland,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  quite  willing  to  receive  it.  Switzerland, 
by  itself,  could  not  have  met  all  the  needs  of  France,  but,  as 
has  been  already'  pointed  out,  the  South  German  princes  were 
by  no  means  hostile  to  the  Be  volution.  They  hated  Austria, 
and  under  the  influence  of  their  ministers,  who  were  generally 
illumincUif  and  inclined  to  the  new  ideas,  they  utterly  refused 
to  stop  the  flow  of  food  into  Switzerland  for  sale  to  the 
Bepublic.  France  therefore  counted,  not  in  vain,  on  the  re- 
sources of  Bavaria  and  the  neighbouring  states  to  supply  her 
needs  for  com,  cattle,  and  other  commodities  in  exchange  for 
ready  money,  a  circumstance  which  made  this  period  of  war 

^  See  Correspwulence  and  JownvdU  qf  iKt  Bight  Hou,  WUlia/ia  Wickham, 
vuIr.  ii.  and  iiL 

«  Vol  u.  pp.  36,  69,  7a 
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table  to  the  Swisa  and  South  Germui  fannore  aod 
Tlie  policy  of  tlie  iirtny  of  thu  Alps  was  then-fora 
rid  in  every  way  to  avoid  hurtisg  the  Busceptibilitiea 
ra  of  the  Swiss  cantittH. 

erations  of  the  iirmy  of  Italy  were  like  those  of  the 
be  Alps,  rather  employed  against  internal  enemies 
gn  foes.  The  occupatioa  of  Nice  by  General 
and  the  quarrel  between  General  BruQ»t  and  the 
bivts  on  mission,'  have  been  already  referred  tti,  but 
important  operationa  of  this  army  during  tho  re- 
*  1703  were  those  directed  against  Toulon.  There 
[naiiy  disburbancea  in  this  city,  which  was  the  chief 
French  navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thu  revolt 
jkyard  and  avaenal  workman  against  their  ofliciul 
had  ended  in  favour  of  the  former.  Their  asceiiUaitcy 
listaateful  to  the  bourgeois  of  Toulon,  and  of  c>>ur!M> 
eroua  naval  and  administrative  officcra,  who  found 
reduced  to  the  degrading  ]  oution  of  being  subject 
rices  of  their  worlcmen.  Their  situation  was  not 
fter  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  when  the  Iwt 
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took  possession  of  the  town  for  King  George  HI.,  to  hold 
for  his  Majesty  King  Louis  XVIL  This  proclamation  greatly 
offended  the  royalists,  because  it  made  no  mention  of  the 
^migi'^  princes,  MoDsieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  held 
out  eA  a  pretext  for  excluding  them  the  name  of  the  son 
of  Louis  XYI.,  the  little  prisoner  in  the  Templa  Hood  and 
Langara  permitted  the  townspeople  to  govern  themselves, 
with  the  natural  result  of  perpetual  quarrels  between  the 
royalist  officei-s  and  the  bourgeois,  and  looked  only  after  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Hood  brought  three  regiments  from 
Gibraltar,  one  of  them,  the  52nd,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut-Colonel,  afterwards  General  Sir,  John  Moore,  and  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Lord  Mulgrave, 
who  happened  to  be  a  visitor  on  board  his  ship,  and  who 
took  another  visitor,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  afterwards  General 
Lord  Lynedoch,  as  his  aide-de-camp,  while  Langara  brought 
over  a  corps  of  3000  men  from  Barcelona.  Mulgrave  was 
succeeded,  first  by  General  David  Dundas,  and  then  by  General 
O'Hara,  and  these  three  generals  defended  Toulon  for  nearly 
five  months.  The  news  of  the  occupation  by  the  English  and 
Spaniards  of  the  chief  port  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  received  with  fury  by  the  Convention  and  the  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  directed  the  deputies  on 
mission  to  make  special  efforts  against  it.  Barras  and  his 
colleagues  brought  up  the  corps  d'arm^e  of  3300  men,  with 
which  Carteaux  had  taken  Marseilles,  under  that  general,  at 
the  end  of  August,  but  as  this  division  was  not  strong  enough 
to  commence  offensive  operations,  they  ordered  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Italy  from  the  frontier  under  the  command 
of  General  Lapoype.  The  representatives  on  mission  with  the 
army  before  Toulon  were  all  men  of  vigour  and  decision, 
namely,  Barras,  Albitte,  Saliceti,  Gasparin,  Frdron,  Ricord,  and 
Augustin  Robespierre ;  they  promptly  replaced  Carteaux  by 
Dugommier,  who  had  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  at  Martinique,^  and  who  had  after- 
wards sat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  deputy  for  that 
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fl  on  Suptembcr  18, 1793,  tho  three  former  Mgned  the 
ent  of  Captain  Napoleon  Bimapfirto,  of  the  1th  Regi- 
Artillery,  to  be  c/te/  de  bafaillon  coramanding  tht 
llery  in  cliief.  This  appointmfnt  lie  undoulitedlv 
his  compatriot  Saliceti,  who  was  deputy  for  Coraica, 
answered  fur  the  young  Corsican'a  republicanism,  aa 
the  brochure  he  had  recoutiy  published  at  S&bin 
presses  in  Avignon,'  the  "  Soupar  de  Beaucaire." 
irochure  he  had  discusaed  the  state  of  France  in 
of  a  dialogue  between  two  Jacobins,  with,  as  may 
1  from  the  printer'a  name,  moat  revolutionary  and 
1  sentiments.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
of  Italy  brought  up  the  numbers  of  the  besieging 
8000  men,  a  number  quite  inadequate  to  form  the 
Toulon,  while  a  blockade  was.  of  course,  useleas,  as 
ish  fleet  commanded  the  sea.  It  was  therefore 
hat  it  would  be  necessary  to  storm  the  city,  until 
i  pointed  out  that  the  capture  of  a  series  of  forta 
!ck  of  land,  which  foroicd  one  of  the  sides  of  tho 
Id  give  the  French  artillery  the  command  of  tho 
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under  cover  of  the  forts  still  held  by  the  allies,  instead  of 
waiting  for  them  also  to  be  stormed.  Lord  Hood,  whose 
relations  with  Langara  had  been  anything  but  pleasant,  and 
who  had  been  urged  by  the  English  Government  to  occupy 
some  permanent  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fleet,  gladly  complied.  His  ships  all  needed 
repairs ;  his  base  of  operations  was  as  far  distant  as  Gibraltar; 
and  Hood  was  anxious  to  take  possession  of  Corsica,  where 
the  Paolist  party  had  already  made  overtures  to  him.  He 
therefore  made  preparations  to  retire ;  as  many  of  the  royalists, 
who  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  republican  army,  as  possible 
were  taken  on  board  the  English  and  Spanish  ships,  and  on 
December  17  the  allied  fleets  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
waited  for  the  completion  of  a  dangerous  and  diflicult  operation 
entrusted  to  Captain  Sidney  Smith  of  H.M.S.  Tigre,  namely, 
the  setting  fire  to  all  the  completed  and  uncompleted  ships 
of  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron  in  Toulon  dockyard, 
which  the  allies  could  not  man  or  take  away.  Sidney  Smith 
partially  accomplished  his  task ;  the  republican  army  stormed 
the  remaining  forts,  and  on  29  Frimaire  (December  29)  entered 
the  city.  The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  city  by  the  deputies 
on  mission  has  been  mentioned;^  the  rewards  given  to  the 
two  men  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  tJ)e  success  of 
the  siege,  were  that  Dugommier  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  that  Bonaparte  was 
promoted  to  bo  general  of  brigade,  and  nominated  to  the 
command  of  all  the  artillery  attached  to  the  army  of  Italy. 
That  army  had  remained  in  a  watching  attitude  along  the 
Maritime  Alps,  under  the  command  of  Dumerbion,  and  could 
do  nothing,  while  the  best  troops  belonging  to  it  were  serving 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  successful  army  was  despatched  to  the  army 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  under  Dugommier,  to  drive  the  in- 
vading Spaniards  out  of  Roussillon.' 

1  Vol.  u.  p.  380. 

*  On  the  siege  of  Toulon  and  the  events  which  led  up  to  and  followed 
it,  see  Frku  Hi§iortq%ie  $wr  let  MnemenU  de  TotUan  en  1793,  by  the  Baron 
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to  Corsica  that  Hood  proceeded  sftor  purling  wiUi 
li  fleet  and  revicLualllng  ut  Ellja,  &ad  it  is  ioivrGHting 
nt  liad  been  the  history  of  that  island  since  th« 
1  of  the  riots  of  1790.>  Paoli  had  returned  in  a 
riuui[>h  with  the  royal  commiasioa  as  lieut<.'iiaiit- 
d  Cor.sica  had  beon  regularly  organized  aa  a  French 
t,  with  the  elaborate  local  institutions  devised  by  tb6 
t  Assembly.  Nevertheless  there  remained  the  two 
10  Paoliata,  who  yearnnd  for  the  entire  independencs 
od,  and  the  young  Corsican  iMirty,  led  by  SaUcetL 
ion  became  more  and  more  acute  during  the  year 
Paoliyts  managed  to  occupy  all  the  most  influential 
lie  local  administration,  and  among  others  that  of 
nt  of  the  National  Guard  of  Ajaccio,  lor  which 
I.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  been  a  candidate,  and  his 
ad  thrown  him  into  the  anus  of  the  young  CoraJcan 
had  made  Iiim  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  French 
and  of  Saliceti.  This  most  ablo  man  had 
Arena  as  |irocurour-g6n4ral -syndic  of  Corsica  when 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  but  oil  his 

l.i-finft.lii'ii  tlif"  Frpi7(-h  tinrf.u  nrpm  in  vain    and  when 
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Conica  itself  party  feeling  ran  atUl  higher  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic  and  the  commencement  of  the  general 
war ;  the  friends  of  Faoli  thought  there  was  no  reason  why 
Corsica  should  be  involved  in  tb«  war,  and  recurred  to 
their  favourite  idea  of  an  independent  Corsican  Republic. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  directed  against  Cagliari,  the- 
capital  of  Sardinia,  in  January,  1793,  made  them  ai^ue  that 
France  was  not  strong  enough  to  protect  Corsica ;  Ar^a 
denounced  Paoli  to  the  Convention  as  the  cause  of  this  failure ; 
he  was  "decreed  of  accusation,"  and  an  insurrection  im- 
mediately broke  out.  On  June  26  the  establishment  of  a 
Corsican  Republic  was  solemnly  proclumed  at  Corte,  with 
Paoli  a&  president,  and  within  a  week  the  French  garrisons 
were  driven  from  everj'  town  except  Bastia  and  Calvi  In 
July  Faoli  wrote  to  Lord  Hood  requesting  help ;  his  letter  was 
forwarded  to  England,  where  his  overtures  were  favourably 
received;  and  when  he  left  Toulon  the  English  admiral 
was  directed  to  occupy  Corsica.  His  first  task  was  to  be- 
siege Bastia  and  Calvi,  which  were  bravely  defended  by 
the  deputy  on  mission,  Lacombe-Saint-Michel,  but  were 
eventually  stormed  by  the  British  sailors  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  who  lost  an  eye  at  Calvi. 
The  British  occupation  was  not  followed  by  any  cessation 
of  the  internal  dissensions.  The  Faolists  insisted  on  their 
Republic,  and  it  may  incidentally  he  remarked  that  Col<)nel 
John  Moore  was  ordered  to  leave  the  island  for  sympa- 
thizing with  them;^  but  eventually  a  new  party,  which 
bad  sprung  up  amongst  the  Faolists,  headed  by  Fozzo  di 
Borgo,  won  the  day,  and  the  crown  of  Corsica  was  offered  to 
George  III.  He  accepted  it,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
King  of  Corsica,  and  the  English  ministers  appointed  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Minto,  as  viceroy,  who 
ruled  in  that  island,  until  the  victories  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  in  1796,  made  it  necessary  for  the  English  to 
abandon  Corsica. 

The  war  against  Spain,  though  its  importance  was  some< 
'   lAff  o/Sir  John  Moore,  bj  his  brvtlier,  vol  i  p-  156. 
VOU  IL  S  Q 
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arfed  by  the  greatness  of  Ptchegni.  Hoche,  and 
and  their  defeats  of  the  English,  Prussians,  aiid 
.  none  the  loss  cauaod  much  anxiety  to  the  rulers  of 
tlic     The  succession  of  generabt  in  comman'l  of  the 

the  Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees'  fn>m  De  Flere 
mier  and  from  Servan  to  Uiiller  is  must  confu&iiig, 
e|iuties  on  mission,  thoitgli  only  too  ready  to  caAht«r 
ind  send  them  to  Paris  to  be  tried  liy  Uio  Revolu- 
riliunal,  wore  unable  In  affect  the  tlioroti^h  chiinge  in 
OQ  of  attairs  effected  by  Camot  and  Saiot-Jost  in 
rters.  Genei'o}  d'Aoust,  nt  the  bead  of  (he  army  of 
m  Pyrenees,  by  winning  a  victory  at  Peyreatortea  on 
.,  relieved  Perpi^an,  and  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the 
iius  southern  districts  of  Roussillon,  where  they  v^eni 
ngth  in  besieging  Port-Vendres,  Fort  St.  Elmo,  and 

at  the  capture  of  which  latter  place  a  deputy  on 
'abre  of  the  H^rault,  yr&a  killed.  To  remedy  these 
Dugoramier  came  across,  in  January,  ITOl,  with  aome 
1  battalions  from  Toulon,  and  two  able  deputies  on 
UDiaud  aTid  Soabrany,  were  attached  to  him.   Gtinenl 
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Bayonne  and  driving  the  enemy  back  on  Irun,  and  devoted 
the  winter  to  training  and  disciplining  his  army  with  the  help 
of  Moncey,  the  future  marshal  of  Napoleon. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  achievements  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic  during  the  winter  of  1793,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  place  ignorant  men  like 
Ronsin  and  Rossignol  to  oppose  trained  armies.  The  first 
generals  of  the  Republic  were  generally  members  of  the  liberal 
noblesse  and  eK-Constituants,  like  Custine,  Montesquiou,  and 
Alexandre  de  Beauharnais.  Then  came  a  series  of  general 
officers/ chosen  from  the  officers  of  the  old  royal  army,  such 
as  Dampierre,  Kilmaine,  Houchard,  Carle,  and  Schauembourg, 
who  were  in  their  turn  replaced  in  the  command  of  the  three 
most  important  armies  by  men  who  had  been  in  the  ranks, 
before  the  Revolution,  like  Hoche,  Jourdan,  and  Pichegi-u. 
The  same  was  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  advancement 
of  subordinate  generals ;  promotion  indeed  was  rapid,  but  the 
rank  of  a  general  officer  was  seldom  granted  except  to  those 
who  had  served  in  the  royal  army  in  some  capacity.  The 
prevalent  suspicion  of  aristocrats,  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  "  law  of  the  suspects,"  and  assumed  that  men  of  noble 
birth  must  necessarily  be  inclined  to  be  traitors  to  the  Republic 
and  to  France,  affected  the  judgment  of  even  the  wisest  states- 
men of  the  Great  Committee  and  of  the  ablest  representatives 
on  mission.  Generals,  not  only  generals  commanding  in  chief, 
such  as  Biron  and  D'Aoust,  but  generals  of  division  and  of 
brigade,  were  often  dismissed,  and  even  arrested  and  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  in  spite  of 
their  services  and  tried  attachment  to  the  Republic,  on  account 
of  their  birth,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
armies.  Hoche,  for  instance,  complained  bitterly  when  he 
was  deprived  of  the  services  of  his  best  staff  officer,  General 
d'Hedouville,  on  this  account,  and  he  certainly  had  no  affection 
for  traitors  or  aristocrats.  This  prejudice,  however,  chiefly 
affected  generals,  and  was  based  on  the  recollection  of  the 
desertions  of  Lafayette  and  Dumouriez,  for  the  dearth  of  good 
regimental  officers  was  too  great  for  it  to  be  put  into  general 
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.  CcrtkiD  deputies  on  mission,  liko  Duquesnoy 
irmy  of  the  North,  did  indeed  issue  decrees,  pro- 
ordering  tlie  arrest  of  all  offifiers  of  iiotile  birth  of 
aiik ;  but  the  DitLnifost  absurdity  of  such  wholetale 
prevented  thGiii  Irom  having  any  cflTect,  and  oven  in 
of  the  Terror,  when  it  waa  dangerous  to  speak  in 
ariatucrats,  some  men  were  to  be  fiiund  to  protest 
ich  exaggerated  notions,  as  for  instance  Arnli^ 
uid  Pinet  ami  Cavaignac,  the  deputies  on  mission 
irmy  of  the  Wi;.steni  Pyrenees.'  A  Reign  of  Terror 
t  established  in  the  onuies,  but  it  afloct^d  not  only 
royalists  and  nobles,  but  rather  cowards,  men  who 
I  obey  orders,  and  fraudulent  cooiniis3arii--» ;  Uie 
notion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  that  scidiors 
9  treated  like  ordinary  citizens^  was  attorly  dta- 
i  discipline  was  restored  in  the  French  anuy  and 
I  by  the  (jreat  Committee  of  Public  Safety  by  the 
gent  and  effective,  If  in  individual  cases  unjust  and 
jures  of  Tertx)r,  which  kept  Paris  and  all  Franco  in 
tranquillity. 
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Moncey,  Fr^geville,  Harispe,  and  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  in  that  / 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees.  With  such  officers  to  command  and  ' 
to  lead  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mixed 
crowds  of  Frenchmen  of  different  levies  became  in  a  short 
time  trained  and  experienced  soldiers.  The  best  youth  of 
France  was  serving  on  the  frontiers ;  in  the  ranks  there  nobles 
and  bourgeois  found  safety,  peasants  and  artisans  food  and 
clothing.  The  change  which  the  Great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  brought  about  was  not  caused  by  the  raising  of  larger 
armies,  but  by  utilizing  those  already  formed.  The  Conven- 
tion had  hurried  plenty  of  men  to  the  front,  but  had  left  them 
there  in  undisciplined,  unarmed,  and  starving  masses.  The 
Great  Committee  altered  this  state  of  affairs:  enormous  public 
workshops  and  foundries  were  established,  requisitions  were 
enforced  on  every  side  of  whatever  might  )3e  of  use,  and 
France  was  treated  as  if  it  were  one  vast  arsenal  and  provision 
store  for  its  armies.  Discipline  was  strictly  maintained  in 
these  armies  by  the  establishment  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  on  the  slightest  pretext. 
Unity  of  direction  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  secured  by 
the  presence  of  Camot  on  the  Great  Committee,  and  the 
representatives  on  mission  insisted  on  his  orders  being  carried 
out,  and  were  ready  and  able  alike  to  sup]jort  good  generals 
and  to  degrade  incapable  or  cowardly  officers.  But  all  this 
was  not  enough.  The  Great  Committee  could  and  did  giv^ 
the  French  armies  every  material  means  to  secure  success,  but 
all  would  have  been  vain  had  not  the  soldiers  themselves  been 
inspired  by  the  most  ardent  patriotism.  In  the  summer  of 
1793  they  had  loved  France,  but  had  been  disorganized  and 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  guidance ;  by  the  winter  they  felt 
the  effect  of  the  strong  government  at  home,  and  the  know- 
ledge added  confidence  to  their  bravery.  In  addition  to 
patriotism,  which  moved  the  majority,  the  more  capable  and 
daring  knew  that  there  was  before  them  the  possibility  of 
satisfying  the  most  soaring  ambition,  for  the  rapid  rise  of  men 
like  Hoche  and  Pichegru  encouraged  the  poore8t  private.  All 
felt  that  the  Republic  had  need  of  the  gallantry  of  all  her  sons, 
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most  fitted  for  comm&tid  vrere  conscioas  that  in  the 
ager  their  clianca  might  coma  For  eiicli  lui  army, 
ped,  welJ  directed,  and  well  comniaDdeiJ.  fireJ  alike 
sm  and  ambition,  only  one  thing  was  needed — Uiat 
be  homogeneous.  This  was  secured  by  Dubois- 
:hetae  of  amalgamation,  after  which  volunteers  and 
uarda  felt  themeelvea  to  be  as  mucli  soldiers  of 
the  enlisted  regulars.  Under  these  conditions  the 
d  after  the  winter  of  171)3;  there  were  no  more 
if  France ;  the  French  in  their  turn  became  invaders. 
Dubois-Crane*?,  Camot,  and  Prieur  of  the  C6te-d'0r. 
usistancQ  of  the  Topographical  Committee  and  of 
sntatives  on  mission,  and  the  hearty  support  of  thu 
imittee  of  Public  Safety  and  of  the  Convention,  dtd 
rench  army,  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr6  tried  aluxitt 
led  to  do  for  the  French  navy,'  But  a  new  na%'y 
be  formed  with  the  same  rapidity  and  success  as  a 
;  Saint-Andr^  had  not  aa  good  material  to  work 
)uboiH-Craiice,  for  the  old  French  royal  navy  was 
dentruyed.     The  officers  of  the  aiitium  ffgvme,  and 
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result*  The  French  royal  fleets,  as  has  been  said,  fought  on 
eijual  terms  with  the  English  at  sea  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
the  new  republican  fleets  were  invariably  beaten.  What  was 
the  reason  of  this  ?  It  was  not  that  the  sailors  of  France 
are  inherently  inferior  to  those  of  England;  the  battles  of 
D'Orvilliers  and  De  Suffren  prove  the  contrary ;  it  was  because 
discipline  and  experience  are  more  necessary  on  board  ship 
than  in  a  regiment  The  republicans  of  1793,  as  well  as  the 
constitutionalists  of  1791,  failed  to  perceive  this ;  both  alike 
allowed  the  spirit  of  mutiny  to  grow  to  an  alarming  height  in 
the  navy,  and  all  the  eflbrts  of  Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr6  to  create 
a  successful  fleet  were  thwarted  by  the  habit  of  disobedience 
among  the  sailors  and  the  want  of  experience  among  the 
ofiicers. 

The  disorganization  of  the  French  navy,  which  began  during 
the  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  not  checked  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  impunity  enjoyed  by  the 
rioters  at  Toulon  in  spite  of  their  behaviour  towards  Comte 
d'Albert  de  Rions,^  encouraged  them  in  their  mutinous  career. 
M.  de  Gland^ves,  the  successor  of  D'Albert  de  Rions,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  workmen  of  the  dockyard,  and  their  lawless 
conduct  reached  its  height  on  September  10,  1792,  when,  on 
the  news  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  Rear- 
Admiral  de  Flotte,  the  naval  commandant  of  the  station  of 
Toulon,  and  four  captains  in  the  royal  navy,  whose  ships  lay 
in  the  port,  were  cruelly  murdered.  Things  went  no  better 
at  Brest ;  ®  Bougainville  indeed  put  down  a  mutiny  on  board 
the  ilm^rioa,  but  he  was  very  glad  to  resign  his  command  of 
that  station,  when  the  squadron  put  into  commission  there 
at  the  time  of  the  apprehension  of  war  with  England  in  1790, 
was  disarmed  in  January,  1791.  The  pernicious  interference 
of  the  people  of  Brest  with  the  naval  arrangements  in  the 
harbour  still  continued;  and  in  November,  1791,  a  band  of 
rioters  prevented  Captain  de  Lajaille  from  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ihigiiay'Trov^n,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated, 

»  Vol  I  pp.  404-407.  *  Vol.  L  pp.  399-401. 

»  VoL  L  pp.  401-403. 
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liirii  til  tly  for  liis  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly  not 
n[  punisli  the  ringleaders  in  this  riot,  but  consented 
ii.'  niimiii,itii)n  of  Captain  de  Lajaille,  and  appointed 
riiL.">ti'  'le  KiTleaai,  on  the  special  recommendation  of 
l.;i!it_v  of  HrcBt,  to  take  his  place.  Neither  the  Con- 
.1-  ill..'  Li'^rii-lative  Assembly  did  anything  to  reconcile 
■niv.i  iitiic.-rs  of  the  old  royal  navy  to  the  new  order 

The  ti.iniifi'  at  the  very  close  of  its  session  passed  a 
tt.'|.t,'iiibvr  21, 1791,  placing  the  naval  ports  and  the 

unili'!'  ]iiiruly  civil  administration,  and  the  latter 
p  Lliis  measure,  on  September  28, 1791,  by  excluding 
tliwrs  fmm  employment  in  the  ministry  of  marine. 
.1  policy  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  pursued  was 
,-  Rursaint,  whose  influence  on  the  Naval  Committee 
stitiifiit  lias  been  already  alluded  to,'  and  he  allowed 
r  iiUHHatiiins  to  outrun  his  desire  to  improve  the 
of  tilt;  service  to  which  he  belonged,  lie  warmly 
if  tht  Naval  Constitution  of  1791,  of  which  he  had 
■A  the  principal  author,  and  the  chief  alteration 
iiilro.luL'f.l    was   the    abolition    of   gunners    in    the 
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me  tans  foTiction.  Military  discipline,  that  sacred  discipline, 
witbout  which  no  &rmed  navy  can  po^ibly  exist,  is  annihilated. 
A  general  officer  cannot  act  without  coadjutors,  and  I  look  in 
vain  for  men  who  unite  with  theory  the  knowledge  of 
manoeuvres  and  experience  in  war.  After  long  patience  on 
their  part,  the  repeated  excesses  of  insubordination  con- 
secrated by  impunity  have  driven  such  men  from  the  theatre 
of  their  labours.  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
my  sentiments  to  His  Majesty.  I  may  add  that  I  shall  be 
most  unhappy  if  I  cannot  devote  my  last  days  to  the  service 
of  my  country,  and  terminate  my  career  in  the  service  in 
which  I  commenced  iL"  * 

The  meeting  of  the  Convention  found  France  at  war  with 
no  great  naval  power,  and  the  deputies  concentrated  their 
attention  on  the  state  of  the  armies  without  paying  much 
heed  to  nsval  aSairs.  Yet  they  must  have  known  that  their 
proceedings  were  bound  to  lead  to  war  with  England,  and  that 
the  former  contest  for  the  maittery  of  the  seas  would  soon 
recommenca  Only  three  naval  officers  were  elected  to  the 
Convention,  namely,  Tice-Admiral  Kersaint,  by  the  department 
of  the  Seine-et-Oise ;  Rear-Admiral  do  Rochegude,  who  had  sat 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  been  a  member  of  its  Naval 
Committee,  by  the  Tarn;  and  Captain  Casablanca,  by  the 
island  of  Corsica;  but  they  had  among  their  colleagues  a  few 
men  conversant  with  the  sea,  such  as  Jeau  Bon  Saint-Andr4, 
who  had  been  captain  of  a  merchant-ship  before  becoming  a 
Protestant  pastor,  Jean  Bapttate  Nicolas  Topsent,  Louis  Jacques 
Taveau,  and  Jean  Jacques  Breard.  These  deputies  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Convention,  and  ought 
to  have  done  the  same  work  for  the  navy  that  the  Military 
Committee  did  for  the  army.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  with 
whom  they  had  to  act,  was  Monge,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  an  honest  and  upright  administrator,  who,  however, 
showed  none  of  the  extraordinary  energy  which  the  desperate 
state  of  affairs   demanded,   and   whose  office  was  filled  by 

'  Chevalier,  Hittoin  dt  la  Marint  Fnuifaiie  taut  la  pretaiire  B6- 
ptiUifuc,  pp.  32,  3S. 
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izA  civilians.  On  January  13, 1793,  when  war  with 
;as  iiiiniiiient,  the  Convention  ordered  that  a  fleet 
I.  vessels  sh.)ul(i  be  at  once  commissioned  and  got 
cft,  anil  it  was  not  until  then  that  the  havoc  wrought 
■ars  ipf  anarchy  and  i n an bonii nation  became  manifest 
iicu  in  tho  dockyards  at  Toulon  and  Brest,  and  in 
r  naval  ports,  received  their  orders,  but  preferred 

their  clulis  and  denouncing  ariatocrata  to  working; 

WL-re  also  busy  in  their  democratic  societies,  and 
1  ua^'trnL'ss  to  go  to  sea,  and  officers  of  experience 
)Mt   (;ntir«ly   lacking.      Under   these  circumstances, 

Saint-Aniir6,  who  had  been  selected  as  reporter  oF 

Conimittot;,  came  to  the  front  Si>me  account  of 
■kable  man  has  already  been  given.*  He,  like  the 
■Hnien  of  tliu  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  only 

tiic  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  govomment  and  of 
,tion  after  he  had  entered  the  Committee  and  had 
)(.'ri(;nce ;  and  his  first  scheme  for  the  re-organization 
ivy.   wliidi    was    decreed    by   the    Convention    on 

17;i:},  t-'Linod  with  absurdities.     He  mocked  at  the 
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nnderstand  that  a  long  and  laborious  training,  united  with 
special  aptitude,  was  needed  to  make  a  good  naval  officer. 
He,  too,  was  led  away  by  the  example  of  the  successful 
privateersroen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Jean  Bart 
and  Duguay-Trouin,  who,  he  said,  "were  not  great  mathe- 
maticians, but  who  had  the  high  courage  and  power  of  quick 
decision,  which  are  the  true  evidences  of  talent  in  a  sailor  and 
which  alone  command  success."  And  he  added,  inspired 
doubtless  by  the  recollection  of  Jemmappes,  and  not  yet 
knowing  of  the  defeat  of  Neerwinden :  "  Our  sailors,  despising 
from  calculation  and  reflection  all  scientific  manoeiivras,  will, 
perha[)S,  consider  it  more  suitable  and  more  useful  to  fight 
always  by  boarding  at  once,  in  which  method  of  fighting  at 
sea  the  French  have  always  been  successful,  and  thus  to 
astonish  all  Europe  by  fresh  prodigies  of  bravery."  The* 
curious  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  naval  tactics  and  of  the 
need  for  trained  officers,  exhibited  by  Saint-Andr6  in  this 
speech  and  in  his  scheme  of  naval  re-organization,  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  the  French  navy  to  do  anything  of  import- 
ance for  some  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  experience  taught  him  stern 
truths,  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  absurdity  of  his  words  at 
this  period  by  his  energy  and  his  determination  to  restore 
discipline  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Before  the  war  with  England  broke  out  on  February  1, 
1793,  and  the  old  naval  struggle  between  the  two  great  rivals 
began  again,  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  took  part 
in  some  important  operations.  Rear-Admiral  Truguet,  with 
five  ships  of  the  line,  co-operated  by  sea  in  the  capture  of  Nice, 
and  on  October  23,  1792,  burnt  the  town  of  Oneglia,  between 
Nice  and  Genoa,  for  harbouring  privateers.  This  gave  the 
sailors  confidence,  and  in  December,  1792,  Captain  Latouche- 
Tr^ville,  an  ex-Constituant,  was  sent  with  ten  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  to  make  a  demonstratiim  against  the  city  of 
Naples.  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  under 
the  influence  of  his  queen,  Marie  Caroline,  a  sister  of  Marie 
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),  and  it  neel  Iiardly  be  Raid  thftt  ocitbcr  of  them 
h  f&voMT  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  IlevuIatioD  in 
t  was  alleged  that  their  eavoy  at  ConsUuitiDopIp, 
1  advised  the  Sultoo  not  k>  rvceiw  Htiguet  de  S&iiun- 
bad  been  nDminated  a^  ambossailor  tiT  th<!  French 
la  the  Porte,  and  qd  this  pretext  the  si|Uailnj^  of 
fr^ville  was  despatched  to  Na(>le».  He  aDchoreal  in 
December  16,  ia  spit«  of  the  protests  of  Aetao.  the 
ister,  and  the  timid  couH  of  Naples  at  oDoe  gavit  to 
led  to  recall  Ludolf.and  to  make  a  fonnal  apologjr  to 
I  Republic.  Far  letst  succi»>sful  was  tiie  expediitoo 
^  andertakea  by  Truguet  and  Latouche-Trvville  in 
I79a  The  OoQvention.  full  of  iU  belief  that  all 
jitries  wished  to  be  delivered  frotn  their  monarclu, 
as^t  the  Sardinian?  in  winniog  their  liberty.  Fur 
se  the  French  Mediterranean  Beet  was  onjerod  to 
t  Gve  thou:iand  volunteerh  from  Maraeilles  and  the 
Qg  towns  to  Cagliari,  where  they  expected  a  cordial 
They  were  much  deoeit-ed.  The  sailura  and  volon- 
eir  tarlmlent  coodoefc  at  AJaiieio,  offended  the  people 
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niiinicipality  of  Toulon,  which  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  advanced  Jacobins,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  all  the 
riots  since  the  days  of  Comte  d'AIbert  de  Rions,  practically 
ruled  the  fleet;  it  secured  the  degradation  and  promotion  on 
officers,  and  controlied  the  movements  of  the  ships,  and  on 
May  28,  1793,  it  carried  the  tyranny  of  injustice  bo  far  as  to 
cause  Captain  Baaterot,  of  the  Melpomene,  to  be  shot  for  not 
putting  to  sea,  although  that  unfortunate  officer  had  done  his 
very  best  to  persuade  his  crew  to  obey  him.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Trc^ff  and 
his  subordinate  officers  did  not  make  a  very  sturdy  resistance  to 
the  occupation  of  Toulon  by  the  English  and  Spaniards  under 
Lord  Hood  and  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  in  August,  1793,  which 
destroj-ed  the  existence  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  siege  of  Toulon  has  already  been 
described,  but  it  must  be  noticed  here  that  on  September  13, 
1793,  the  allies  sent  off  to  the  Atlantic  ports  between  five  and 
six  thousand  French  sailors,  who  had  surrendered  at  Toulon, 
on  board  four  French  men-of-war,  the  (h-ian,  ApoUon,  Patriote, 
and  Entreprenant 

The  outbreak  of  war  with  England  caused  great  efforts  to 
be  made  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea  from  Brest,  in  order  to  protect 
the  merchant  shipii  coming  fiom  the  French  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  month  of  March  a  small  cruising 
squadron  was  despatched  under  the  command  of  Vioe-Adrairal 
Morard  de  Qalle.  It  was  severely  damaged  by  a  storm,  but  it 
was  not  the  weather  so  much  as  the  mutinous  behaviour  ot 
the  men,  which  impressed  the  mind  of  the  admiral  Part  of 
his  despatch  of  March  22,  1793,  to  the  Minister  of  Marine 
deserves  quotation,  as  showing  how  entirely  the  recent  years 
of  mutiny  and  insubordi.iation  had  sapped  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  French  navy.  "  The  spirit  of  the  sailors  is 
entirely  lost."  he  wrote,  "and  until  there  ia  a  change,  nothing 
hut  reverses  can  bo  expected,  even  in  engagements  in  which 
we  have  the  superiority  in  force.  The  vaunted  ardour  which 
is  go  generally  attributed  to  them  is  to  be  found  solely  in  their 
constant  use  of  the  worda  '  patriot '  and  '  patriotism/  and  in 
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their  loud  cries  of  *Vive  la  nation!  Vive  la  R^publiquel' 
when  they  have  been  well  flattered.  They  show  no  inclination 
to  do  any  good  or  to  perform  their  duties."*  Nevertheless, 
Morard  de  Galle  put  to  sea  again  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
cruised  about  with  his  fleet  to  protect  commerce  and  keep  the 
English  from  landing  in  La  Vendue,  without  once  meeting  the 
Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  until  August  26,  1793,  when 
he  put  in  to  revictual  at  Quiberon  Bay.  The  Conunittee  of 
Public  Safety  ordered  him  to  continue  his  cruise,  as  soon  as  he 
had  refitted,  but  the  sailors  did  not  understand  that  a  new  and 
strong  executive  had  been  created ;  they  mutinied  at  once,  and 
in  spite  of  the  protests  and  orders  of  Tr^houart,  the  deputy  of 
mission,  they  deliberately  refused  to  obey,  and  sailed  back  into 
Brest  on  September  27. 

The  Great  Committee  was,  however,  not  to  be  disregarded, 
as  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies  had  been,  and 
at  once  sent  two  of  its  members,  Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr6  and 
Prieur  of  the  Marne,  to  Brest  to  restore  discipline  and  efficiency. 
Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr6,  who  chiefly  acted  with  Breard,  for 
Prieur  of  the  Marne  soon  departed  for  La  Vendue,  saw  that 
the  insubordinate  spirit  could  only  be  quelled  by  the  exercise 
of  unflinching  severity.  He  began  by  ordering  that  the  ships 
should  not  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other  or  with 
the  shore,  and  then  ordered  the  arrest  of  three  captains  and 
several  ollicers  and  sailors.  But  the  arrival  of  the  FcUroite 
and  the  Entreprenant  from  Toulon  gave  him  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  establisliing  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  ordered  every 
man  on  board  those  ships  to  be  arrested,  "for  not  having 
fought  to  the  death  against  the  occupation  of  Toulon  by  the 
English,"  and  sent  some  of  them  to  be  tried  and  condemned  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  He  next  reconstituted  the  Brest 
fleet.  All  the  flag  officers  of  the  fleet  of  1793  were  removed; 
Vice- Admiral  Morard  de  Galle  was  superseded.  Rear- Admirals 
Le  Large  and  Kerguelen  were  dismissed  from  the  navy,  and 
the  resignation  of  Rear- Admiral  Landais  was  accepted.  He 
was  equally  severe  with  the  captains,  two  of  whom  were  did- 

^  Chevalier,  op,  cit,  p.  52 
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missed,  three  imprisoned  at  Brest,  and  two  more  sent  to  Paris 
to  be  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  To  fill  their 
places,  he  promoted  Villaret-Joyeuse,  Martin,  Comic,  and  Van 
Stabel,  to  be  rear-admirals.  Of  these  officers,  the  first- 
mentioned  was  a  distinguished  officer,  whose  gallantry  had 
been  noticed  by  the  Bailli  de  Suffren,  but  who  had  only 
received  his  captaincy  in  1791,  while  Martin  and  Comic  were 
only  sub-lieutenants,  and  Van  Stabel,  an  old  merchant  captain, 
had  only  re-entered  the  service,  in  that  year.  The  captaincies 
of  the  ships  were  evon  more  difficult  to  fill,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  the  emigration,  and  of  the  twenty-six  ships  forming  the 
fleet  under  Villaret-Joyeuse  in  1793,  fourteen  were  commanded 
bv  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  of  the  old  navy,  nine  by 
former  captains  of  merchantmen,  and  two  by  old  saUors  and 
pilots.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  reconstitute  the  personnel 
of  the  fleet,  discipline  had  to  be  restored.  For  this  purpose, 
Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr6  and  Breard  issued  a  decree  at  Brest,  on 
November  20,  1793,  containing  a  regular  naval  penal  code, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Convention,  and  applied  to  the 
whole  French  navy  on  January  5,  1794.  By  this  decree  the 
strictest  subordination  was  insisted  upon,  all  the  mutinous 
behaviour  of  the  past  four  years  was  reprobated,  and  the 
punishment  for  disobedience,  presenting  petitions,  or  im- 
pertinence to  superior  officers,  was  death.  Further,  at  the 
demand  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  Convention 
decreed  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  municipality  or  local 
authority  which  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Republic.  By  these  stringent  measures  Jean  Bon 
Saint-Andr6  restored  discipline  in  the  navy  and  the  authority 
of  the  executive  in  naval  affairs,  and  if  the  fleet  as  reconstituted 
by  him  failed  to  achieve  success  against  the  English  on  June 
1, 1794,  the  failure  was  due  largely  to  the  inexperience  of  his 
officers,  for  which  he  was  not  to  blame,  and  not  to  the  in- 
subordination of  the  sailors^  of  which  Morard  de  Qalle  had  so 
bitterly  complained. 

Hitherto  mention  has  only  been  made  of  the  operations  of 
the  French  fleets,  consisting  of  ships  of  the  line.    Something 
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must  also  be  said  of  the  actions  in  which  single  ships^  generally 
frigates,  were  engaged,  and  about  the  privateers.  Of  the 
"  encounters  of  detached  ships,"  as  James  calls  them,  in  1793, 
the  most  noteworthy  were  the  actions  between  H.M.S.  Venus 
and  the  Simillante  on  May  27,  H.M.S.  Nyvtvpht  and  the 
CUopdtre  on  June  18,  H.M.S.  Boston  and  the  Emhuacade  on 
July  31,  H.M.S.  Crescent  and  the  Bunion  on  October  19,  and 
H.M.S.  Thames  and  the  Uranie  on  October  24.^  After  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
mutiny  being  rife  in  the  French  fleets,  it  is  important  to  lay 
weight  on  these  detached  encounters,  for  though  the  English 
were  generally  successful,  they  invariably  had  to  fight  hard 
for  their  victory,  and  the  gallantry  and  capacity  of  the  French 
sailors  and  officers  on  these  frigates  shows  either  that  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  had  not  spread  to  the  smaller  ships,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  that  it  disappeared  when  the  moment  of 
battle  was  at  hand.  In  the  first-mentioned  action,  H.M.S. 
Venus  and  the  S^iUante  were  both  32-gun  frigates ;  they 
had  a  sharp  combat,  both  sufiered  severely.  Lieutenant  Gaillard, 
who  commanded  the  SSmillante,  and  his  second  in  command 
were  killed,  and  a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  Lieutenant 
Garreau,  fought  the  ship  until  she  was  succoured  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Cl^opdtre.  The  second  action,  between  H.M.S.  Nymphe, 
Captain  Edward  Pellew  (afterwards  famous  in  English  naval 
history  as  Admiral  Lord  Exmouth),  a  36-giin  frigate,  and  the 
Cl^opdfre,  a  32-gun  frigate,  Captain  Jean  Baptiste  Mullon,  is 
still  more  remarkable.  The  French  captain  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  having  been  a  common  seaman  in  the  royal  navy, 
and  he  fought  in  a  way  which  almost  justified  the  expectation 
of  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr^  of  a  new  race  of  Jean  Barts.  He 
and  nearly  all  his  officers  were  killed  during  the  fight,  and  his 
ship  was  only  taken  after  sixty- three  of  the  crew  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  after  inflicting  a  loss  of  fifty  killed'^ and 
wounded  on  his  opponent.  The  action  between  H.M.S.  BostoUt 
Captain  Courtenay,  and  the  Evibnscade,  Captain  Bompard* 

*  James's    Naval  History^    vol.   i.    pp.   99-134 ;    Les  Marins  de   la 
lUpuUique,  by  H.  MouUn  (Paris  :  1883),  pp.  13-37. 
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both  32-gun  frigates,  was  fought  off  the  American  coast  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
beach,  and  ended,  the  English  captain  being  killed,  in  both 
ships  retiring  to  refit.  The  capture  of  the  Reunion,  a  32-gun 
frigate,  Captain  Denian,  by  H.M.S.  Crescent,  a  36-gun  frigate, 
commanded  by  Captain  Saumarez,  afterwards  Admiral  Lord  de 
Saumarez,  in  sight  of  Cherbourg,  deserves  record  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  action,  but  because  the  Reunion  had  com- 
mitted the  greatest  ravages  among  the  English  merchantmen 
in  the  Channel,  and  its  capture  was  hailed  with  national 
rejoicings.  The  last  encounter  of  1793  worth  mentioning  was 
that  between  H.M.S.  Thames,  32  guns,  Captain  James  Cotes, 
and  the  Uranie,  a  40-gun  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Jean 
Fran9ois  Tartu,  a  gunner  in  the  old  royal  navy,  who  had  re- 
entered the  service  as  a  captain  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
an  advanced  republican,  who  had  been  elected  first  deputy 
suppUant  to  the  Convention  by  the  department  of  the  Loirc- 
Inf^rieure.  The  fight  was  one  of  the  most  severe  on  record ; 
Captain  Tartu  was  killed,  both  ships  drew  off  crippled,  and 
H.M.S.  Thames  surrendered  to  the  Carmagnole  a  few  days 
later  without  being  able  to  make  further  resistance.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  rapid  summary  that  the  French  frigates 
made  no  contemptible  stand  against  their  opponents;  men, 
like  Mullon  and  Tartu,  suddenly  promoted  from  the  ranks, 
showed  themselves  gallant  and  skilful  captains,  and  the  stric- 
tures of  Morard  de  Galle  on  the  French  sailors  of  1793  must  be 
modified  with  regard  to  the  French  frigates.  Indeed  the 
probability  is  that  all  the  best  sailors  in  France  served  on 
board  frigates  and  privateers,  and  that  the  temptation  of  prize- 
money,  which  the  sailors  on  board  of  the  ships  of  the  line 
could  hardly  hope  to  obtain,  had  attracted  the  bravest  and 
mast  experienced  men  away  from  the  regular  fleets,  and  left  only 
the  lazy  and  discontented  mutineers.  The  encouragement  of 
privateers  was  one  of  the  most  marked  points  of  the  naval  policy 
of  the  Convention.  Letters  of  marque  were  issued  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  appointment  of  an  old  privateer 
captain,  Dalbarade,  to  be  Minister  of  Marine,  in  the  place  of 
VOL.  11.  2  H 
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April,   1703,  abowed   the   appreciation   in  which 

tvires  of  tfiis  sort  were  held.  These  privateers  were 
inanneii  and  fitted,  and  they  had  the  commerce  of 
if  Europe  to  prey  upou.  On  May  9, 1793,  the  Coti- 
Teed  that  tlie  privateers  and  national  frigates  were 
to  capture  and  take  into  French  porta  any  shi{)8 
food  of  any  sort,  which  they  might  meet.  If  the 
lard  belonged  to  a  nation  at  war  with  the  Republic^ 
to  be  Sold  for  the  bont-fit  of  the  captors  ;  if  they 
»  a  neutral  country,  ami  this  is  the  most  curious 
hey  were  tu  he  seized  all  the  same,  and  paid  for  at 
irrent  in  the  port  for  which  they  wore  destined. 
ihips  excluded  from  suffering  under  thia  ilecre<e, 
belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America  Under 
mstances,  it  was  no  wonder  that  an  enormous 
merchant  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
'here  are  no  statistics  about  the  captures  of  the 
but  the  frigate  Uranie,  before  its  combat  with 
m«8,aent  in  over  sixty  prizes,  taken  off  the  Spanidfa 
he  frigate  Reunion  over  one  hundred  prizes  taken 
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Committee  was  justified  by  the  improved  discipline  of  the 
French  sailors,  as  much  as  by  the  triumphs  of  the  armies  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  The  Reign  of  Terror 
forms  a  strange  episode  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  followed  by  success, 
and  that  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  estab- 
lished and  maintained  its  power  by  the  system  of  Terror, 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 
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of  French  citizens,  had  been  repealed  on  tiie  news  of  the  insur- 
rection it  had  caused  in  San  Domingo  just  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tiie  Constituent  Assembly,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  decree  or  its  revocation  had  the  worse  effect  upon 
the  state  of  the  colonies.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which 
the  most  influential  deputy  was  Brissot,  the  founder  and 
principal  orator  of  the  Soci^te  des  Amis  des  Noira,  was  even 
more  entirely  under  the  away  of  humanitarian  theories  about 
the  absolute  freedom  of  all  men  of  whatever  colour,  than  the 
Constituent  had  been,  Bria<tot  was  himself  too  much  occupied 
in  the  Diplomatic  Committee  to  take  the  lead  in  discus-sing 
colonial  questions,  but  Garran  de  Coulon,  the  habitual  reporter 
of  the  Colonial  Committee,  shared  his  views.  On  February  29, 
1792,  Garran  de  Coulon  proposed  the  abrogation  of  the  decree 
of  September  2i,  1791,  a  general  amnesty  to  all  insurgents  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  convocation  of  a  colonial  assembly  in  San 
Domingo  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  refused  its  assent  to  such  sweeping 
measures,  but  on  April  I,  1792,  it  re-enacted  the  decree  of 
May  15, 1791,  and  afterwards  directed  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
to  whose  department  the  administration  of  the  colonies 
belonged,  to  send  fresh  governors  to  all  the  colonies,  accom- 
panied by  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  arrange  for  the 
manner  of  their  government  in  future.  The  summer  and 
autumn  of  1792  were  too  full  of  stirring  events  in  France  itself 
for  the  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  its  successor, 
the  Convention,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  colonies.  The  latter  assembly  left  colonial  questions, 
almost  without  interruption,  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  to 
the  Colonial  Committee,  which  contained  none  of  the  leading 
statesmen  or  orators,  and  of  which  the  most  inSuential 
members  were  such  comparatively  unknown  deputies  as 
Creuz^-Latouche,  Brunei,  and  P^ni^res.  The  Gi'eat  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  when  it  assumed  the  whole  executive  power 
of  the  Convention,  had  more  important  problems  to  solve  than 
the  state  of  the  colonies,  and  had  recourse  to  its  usual  expedient 
of  eubtustiog  ita  agents  with  absolute  and  supreme  authority. 
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m  workeil  well  in  the  departments  of  France,  where 

.■iitalivi's  uii  mission  and  their  subordinates  could  be 
by  tliL'  l'(piiiiiiitt«e  of  Public  Safety,  but  it  was  not 
}uci2t'cd  iu  diHLant  colonies,  with  which  it  was  im- 
1  Laiiy  I'll  a  regular  correspondence.     The  outbreak 
iih    knuriii,,,!    caused    further   com  plications.      The 
111*  ihL'   Fitiich   Republic  at  sea  left  the   colonists 
un  tlit'ir  owu  resources  for  defence  and  interrupted 
iiuTiiciitioiis  with  the  mother  country,  which  enabled 
in   Miirlinii|ue  and  Guadeloupe,  to  hoist  the  white 
f  tliu  Bourbons,  or,  as  in  the  Mauritius,  to  disregard 
s  of  the  Convention.     For  these  njasons  the  French 
liniiitr  tlio  years  1792  and  17!)3,  were  but  slightly 
by   llif  lioriie  government,  even  when  the   Great 
■  >A  PuMic  .Safety  was  in  power;  but  in  their  history 
IS  |"'iiiiii  irf  nevertheless  to  be  seen  the  working  of 
jftbu  Ktvolution,  with  all  its  noble  aspirations  and 
inailf(|iiiiti!  acts.     One  decree  of  the  Convention, 
it  w;i.-5   not  passed  until  179i,  must  he  mentioned 
1(5  riuvJose,  Year  IL  (February  4,  179+)  after  the 
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muat  show  moderation.  Let  us  refer  this  measure  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Colonial  Committee,  in 
order  th'at  means  may  be  found  for  rendering  this  decree  useful 
and  not  dangerous  to  humanity."  Unfortunately,  the  spirit  of 
moderation  was  not  displayed  by  the  French  commissioners 
in  San  Domingo,  where  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was 
regarded  as  a  political  meaanre,  and  efiected  the  final  ruin  of 
the  planters. 

The  insurrection  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  French  part  of 
the  islandof  San  Domingo  in  August,  1791,  has  been  described.^ 
No  war  is  ever  marked  by  such  horrors  as  a  slave  war,  for  the 
atrocious  cruelties  of  savages,  who  have  the  wrongs  of  years 
of  servitude  to  avenge,  are  always  met  by  the  most  terrible 
reprisals.  The  slave  war  in  San  Domingo  formed  no  excep- 
tion. In  the  province  of  the  North  alone  it  was  estimated 
that,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1791,  2000 
white  coloDiats  were  murdered,  180  sugar  plantations  and 
!)00  coffee,  cotton,  and  indtgo  settlements  were  laid  waste,  and 
at  least  10,000  negroes  were  killed.'  The  mulattoes  came  to 
the  help  of  their  hall-brothers,  and  with  their  aid  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection  was  checked  for  a  time.  The  negroes  who 
escaped  tied  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
where  they  formed  themselves  into  bands  under  the  command 
of  various  chiefs,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  Biassou 
and  Jean  Francois,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Toussaint 
Louverture  took  service  with  the  latter  of  these  chiefs  under 
the  title  of  "  Itfedecin  des  Armies  du  RoL"  The  conduct  of 
the  mulattoes  met  with  the  recognition  it  deserved,  and  on 
September  20,  1791,  the  white  inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince 
withdrew  their  opposition  to  the  decree  of  May  loth, 
declared  the  execution  of  Og4 '  infamous,  and  agreed  to  form 
the  mulattoes  into  armed  companies  of  militia.  Under  these 
circumstances,  which  were  of  course  not  then  known  at  Paris, 
the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  May  15, 1791,  had  a 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  622. 
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idom   result.      The   muUttoes  uid  freed    n^^roef 
lat  tbej  were  being  bulrayed,  and  again  attacked 
I.     Tliey  tuok  Satnt  Louis  tn  iIhi  province  of  the 
1  were  only   repulsed   from    Port-au-Prince  after 
■-third   of  the   city   in  oaties.  while  tbe   bands  ol 
.ves  came  iluwn  fVom  their  motinUin  fastnesses  and 
led  their  ravages  among  tti«  plantations.     Blanche- 
governor  of  French  San  Domingo,  proved   to  be 
.  to  meet  the  situation;   his  authority  was  d«6vd 
»:5  of  the  colonists,  who  accused  hiin  of  treachery, 
I  were  mutinous,  and  he  only  looked  on  at  the  scenes 
i  destruction,  which  were  devastating  the  island, 
the  state  of  affaint  in  Jantiaty,  t79S,  whtin  Uireal 
lers.  who  had  been  nominated  hy  the  Constituent  I 
in  Septcuil-er.  17^1,  with  full  powers,  on  heaiiog  e 
insurrection,  arrived  at  Cap  Fran^ata     TTiey  wertf  I 
nd  Ro-ime,  two  avocata  of  Paris,  and  Sunt-Legv,  | 
nade  himself  conspictioas  in  ITdO  in  the  iJiUnd  < 
They  at  once  proelaitn«))  the  Conalitutioa  of  1791^ 
ed  it  in  opemtion,  as  a  panacea  for  all  troablea.  i 
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The  three  commisfdoners  selected  were  Sonthonax,  an 
avocat  of  Paris,  an  intimate  friend  of  Brissot,  and  a  member 
of  the  Soci6t^  des  Amis  des  Noirs;  Polverel,  a  lawyer  from 
Navarre ;  and  Ailhaud ;  and  the  new  governor,  nominated  by 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  was  General  d'Esparb&s.  They  sailed 
with  the  troops  in  July,  1792,  and  reached  Cap  Fran9ais  in 
September.  The  commissioners  were  men  of  energy  and 
determination,  and  at  once  seized  the  reins  of  government. 
They  immediately  sent  Blanchelande  to  France,  where  he 
became  the  first  victim  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,' 
and  as  they  met  with  some  opposition  fix)m  the  colonists  of  the 
planter  and  bourgeois  classes,  they  deported  all  their  leading 
men,  including  the  colonel  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  local 
regiment  of  Cap  Fran9ais,  as  well  as  the  principal  municipal 
officers  of  the  town.  Then  they  resolved  on  crushing  the 
revolted  slaves  and  putting  an  end  to  the  insurrection.  In 
this  they  were  assisted  by  the  freshly  nominated  governors  of 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  the  Vicomte  de  Rochambeau,  son 
of  the  marshal,  and  General  CoUot,  with  the  four  thousand 
soldiers  they  had  at  their  disposal,  for  these  generals  had  not 
been  allowed  to  disembark  by  their  predecessors  in  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  had  been  appointed.  A  combined  move- 
ment was  arranged  from  three  separate  points  on  the  coast, 
and  three  columns,  under  the  direction  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Rochambeau,  Count  Philippe  de  Montesquiou-F^zensac,  and 
General  Laveaux,  advanced  simultaneously,  and  drove  the 
negroes  into  the  mountains  with  terrible  slaughter.  Sonthonax 
and  Polverel,  who  had  soon  persuaded  their  colleague  Ailhaud 
to  return  to  France,  then  began  to  negotiate  with  the  mulatto 
leaders,  and  with  the  free  negroes,  to  the  great  concern  of  the 
colonists,  who  managed  to  inspire  the  governor.  General 
d'Esparb^  with  their  apprehensiona  But  the  two  commis- 
Hioners  looked  on  their  supreme  powers  as  the  represenbatives 
on  mission  in  the  departments  of  France  did,  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  governor.  They  formed  a  commisaion  vnter- 
mediaire  of  six  whites  and  six  mulattoes  to  advise  them,  and 
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I  of  the  tV'rmer  protested  ftgninst  the  financEsI 
if  Sonthonax,  they  ordered  tlu-ir  arrest  aUa  Tli«y 
>  sincere  repuliHcaiM,  uxi  hailwl  the  news  of  the 
the  Tuilerk'.'^  on  the  lOtb  of  August,  and  of  the  prDcIa- 
the  Kepulilic,  with  an  entbuHttt.'sin,  which  was  shared 
ilattoca  and  treed  negroes.  Tfieir  supreme  powers 
'omingo  were  confirmed  by  the  Convention,  and 
ablished  their  authority,  firmly  as  they  believec),  ttt 
aia,  they  wtaited  with  the  troops  they  had  bronght 
from  France,  and  a  sort  of  revolutiooary  army  of 
hich  they  had  formed,  to  establish  it  over  the  whole 
mthonax  took  the  province  of  the  North  ;  Polverel. 
ccompanieil  by  General  Laveaux,  that  of  the  Wi^ 
peedily  reduced  all  the  towns,  including  even  Port- 
which  had  hitherto  lieen  subject  ti3  a  sort  of  Beign 
inder  the  domination  of  certain  "  mean  "  whites  and 
toldiera. 

16  10,  1793,  the  two  comraUaionera,  delighted  with 
SB,  returned  to  Cap  Frani;ai9,  where  they  found  thM 
I  new  and  formidable  opponent  to  reckon  with.     In 
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France  at  once,  and  appointed  La  Salle  governor  in  his  place. 
Oalbaud  was  not  to  be  intimidated  ;  he  seized  the  arsenal,  and 
for  some  days  civil  war  raged  in  the  streets  of  Cap  FranQais. 
Galbaud  was  supported  by  the  colonial  militia,  the  planters, 
and  the  sailors  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  the  commis- 
sioners by  the  regular  troops,  the  revolutionary  army  of 
negroes,  and  the  mulattoes.  For  a  time  the  issue  remained 
doubtful,  until  the  commissioners  took  the  step  of  inviting  the 
revolted  slaves  from  the  interior  to  come  to  their  help.  Jean 
Fran9ois  and  Biassou,  the  principal  chieftains,  refused  to  leave 
the  mountains;  but  another  negro  leader,  named  Macaya,  a 
most  ferocious  savage,  consented,  and  brought  a  band  of  three 
thousand  negroes  into  the  town.  For  three  days  these  savages 
massacred  the  enemies  of  the  commissioners,  and  committed 
every  conceivable  atrocity,  and  they  ended  by  setting  the 
town  on  fira  Oaltiaud  could  offer  no  further  resistance,  and, 
taking  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  could  with  him,  fled  to 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  remaining  planters,  whose 
slaves  had  hitherto  been  faithful,  and  whose  plantations  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  war,  now  left  the  island,  and  found 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  in  Jamaica,  or  in  the  Spanish 
part  of  San  Domingo.  Sonthonax  and  Polverel  were  victorious  ; 
the  French  colony  of  San  Domingo  was  in  their  power,  but  its 
wealth  and  importance  were  destroyed ;  the  negroes,  who 
used  to  work  on  the  plantations,  were  camping  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  while  the  white  men,  whose  capital  and  intelligence  had 
developed  the  prosperity  of  those  plantations,  were  dead  or  in 
exile. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  England,  and 
France  and  Spain,  created  fresh  difficulties  for  the  commis- 
sioners, which  fortunately  for  them  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  expulsion  of  Galbaud.  Don  Joachim  Garcia  and  the 
Marquis  of  Harmona,  who  were  in  succession  governors  of  the 
Spanish  part  of  San  Domingo,  looked  with  no  unfavourable 
eye  on  the  devastation  of  the  flourishing  French  colony,  for 
the  Spaniards  had  always  been  jealous  of  the  existence  of  the 
French  in  the  island.    They  treated  the  French  planters  who 
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escaped  into  their  territory  kindly,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
allowed  the  revolted  negro  slaves,  when  hard  pressed,  to  take 
refuge  there  also.     This  policy  recoiled  on  its  authors,  for  the 
formation  of  a  negro  empire  in  the  French  part  of  San  Domingo 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  island.     The  intervention  of  England  was  purely  military, 
utterly  unnecessary,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives.     The  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  1791  and  1792  had 
roused   the   sympathy  of  the  English  planters   and  officials 
throughout  the  English  West  Indies.     The  good  services  of 
Captain  Affleck,  R.N.,  in  saving  the  lives  of  many  French 
colonists,  has  been  mentioned,^  and  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Earl  of  Effingham,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  was  acknowledged 
by  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the  Assembly.     After  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  however.  General  Adam  Williamson,  who 
had  succeeded  Lord  Effingham  as  Governor  of  Jamaica,  repre- 
sented to  the  English  Goveinment  that  the  planters  of  San 
Domingo  longed  for  the   assistance  of  England  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  republican  commissioners.     He  was,  on  these 
representations,  granted  permission,  in  July,  1793,  to  accept 
the  capitulation  of  any  town  in  the  island  which  solicited  Ms 
protection,   and  was  authorized  to  garrison  it  with  English 
troops.     The  little  town  of  Saint-J^r6raie  was  the  only  one  to 
apply  to  him,  and  on  September  20,  1793,  it  was  accordingly 
occupied  by  the  13th  Regiiuent  and  seven  companies  of  the 
49th  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitelocke. 
Anything  more  absurd  than  the  invasion  of  San  Domingo  at 
this  period  cannot  be  imagined  ;  the  party  of  the  planters,  on 
whose  royalist  sentiments  Williamson  relied,  was  practically 
extinguished  at  the  time  of  Galbaud's  flight.     The  republican 
commissioners  were  absolutely  supreme,  and  had  at  their  dis- 
posal six  thousand  French  soldiers,  some  eight  or  nine  thousand 
militia,  either  "  mean "  whites  or   mulattoes,  well  trained  to 
arms  during  the  recent  disturbances,  and  their  revolutionary 
anny  of  seven  thousand  blacks,  either  free  negroes  or  freed 
slaves.     Even   with   this   powerful  force  at  their  command, 
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which  was  infinitely  stronger  than  the  whole  English  army  in 
Jamaica,  they  did  not  feel  secure,  and  on  August  29,  1793, 
nearly  six  months  before  the  emancipation  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, they  declared  slavery  abolished  in  San  Domingo,  and 
summoned  the  revolted  negroes  from  the  mountains  to  join 
them.  They  again  divided  their  authority ;  Sonthonax  took 
entire  and  supreme  charge  of  the  province  of  the  North, 
Polverel  of  those  of  the  West  and  the  South,  and  both  prepared 
to  resist  the  invaders.  Against  this  imposing  array  of  force,  the 
English  expedition,  even  when  reinforced,  could  make  but 
little  head.  Colonel  Whitelocke  occupied  the  Mole  St  Nicolas, 
Leogane  and  Cap  Tiburon,  and  in  February,  1794,  Major  Brent 
Spencer  stormed  Fort  L'AcuL  Tliese  successes  on  the  coast 
hardly  affected  the  authority  of  the  French  commissioners; 
very  few  French  colonists  or  mulattoes  joined  the  invaders ; 
the  English  troops  were  decimated  by  yellow  fever,  and  any 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  would  have  ended  in 
disaster.  Brigadier-General  Whyte  took  Port-au-Prince  on 
May  31,  1794,  but  his  success  did  not  bring  the  reduction  of 
the  colony  any  nearer.  The  French  soldiers,  under  General 
Laveaux,  established  themselves  at  Jacmel;  the  mulattoes 
were  organized  by  one  of  their  own  birth,  Rigaud,  who  proved 
himself  an  able  guerilla  chieftain,  and  harassed  the  English 
outposts  and  cut  off  their  communications;  and  the  more 
civilized  of  the  revolted  negroes,  such  as  Touissaint  Louverture, 
came  down  from  the  mountains  and  took  service  under  the 
tricolour  flag  on  hearing  that  the  Convention  had  abolished 
slavery.  In  the  midst  of  their  successful  resistance  to  the 
English,  Sonthonax  and  Polverel,  whose  vigour  and  energy 
resembled  that  of  the  representatives  on  mission  in  France,  as 
did  their  republican  sentiments,  despotic  administration,  and 
frothy  proclamations,  were  recalled.  It  was  not  forgotten  that 
it  was  through  the  influence  of  Brissot  that  they  had  been 
nominated  to  San  Domingo,  and  the  friendship  of  Brissot,  as 
the  political  chief  of  the  Girondin  party,  was  a  cause  for 
proscription  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  On  their  return 
they  were  thrown  into  prison,  where  Polverel  died;  and  after 
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iJie  party  of  Robespierre  a  commiasion  was  appointed 
e  ioto  the  accusations  against  Sontlionax.  The 
ated  oviT  eight  montlis,  aft^r  which  Sonthnnax  was 
a  have  acted  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he  was 
barged  with  another  mission  to  San  Domingo  by 
<ory.' 

French  Windward  Islands,  General  de  B<?hagne,  who 
lad  succeeded  the  Vicomte  de  Damas  as  Govemoi^  J 
f  the  French  Antilles,  with  bia  scat  of  govemment  1 
ii[ue,  was  a  roan  of  experience  and  ability.  He  acted 
ly  with  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Martinique,  and 
in  putting  down  without  much  difficulty  the  partial 
jn  of  the  slaves,  which  had  broken  out  aa  a  natural 
.he  civil  war  which  raged  in  the  island  in  1790  and 
^hague  was  an  enthusiastic  royalist,  and  when  a 
ched  him  from  the  English  colony  of  Hontacrrat  in 
r92,  that  tb-.^  Pniasians  had  taken  Paris,  and  that 
I.  was  restored  to  his  former  authority,  he  at  onca 
e  white  flag,  and  bis  declaration  in  &vour  of  UM'.j 

met   with   no  opposition   from   the   planters  aaJM 
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the  snmmer  of  1792,  at  the  same  time  that  D'Esparb^s, 
Sonthonax,  Polverel,  and  AHiiaud  had  been  sent  to  San 
Domingo.  Roehambeau  had  been  appointed  Governor-General 
of  the  French  Antilles,  and  he  was  surprised  and  indignant 
when  B^hague,  supported  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
Martinique,  refused  to  allow  him  to  land.  Roehambeau  then 
proceeded  to  San  Domingo,  where  he  did  good  service  against 
the  revolted  negroes,^  and  Dt^ague  prepared  to  hold  the  island 
of  Martinique  for  the  king.  This  wtis  no  easy  matter.  His 
chief  supportei-s,  the  naval  officers  on  the  station  and  the 
planters,  were  few  in  number ;  while  his  opponents,  who  had 
fled  to  Saint  Lucia,  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  colony,  and  plotted  against  him.  When  authentic  news 
arrived  from  France  of  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  of  the  battle  of  Valniy  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians,  B^hague  felt  that  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  was  lost ;  and  when  he  heard  that  Captain  Lacrosse 
had  been  favourably  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Guadeloupe, 
he  left  Martinique  on  January  11,  1793,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad.  The  colonists  of  Martinique 
then  sent  for  Captain  Lacrosse  and  recognized  the  French 
Republic.  On  Lacrosse's  reconmiendation,  an  application  was 
sent  to  Roehambeau  to  come  and  undertake  the  government 
of  the  colony.  He  accepted,  and  the  numerous  exiles  also 
returned  from  Saint  Lucia.  The  most  revolutionary  ideas 
were  propounded  and  accepted  ;  popular  clubs,  in  which  white 
men,  mulattoes,  and  negroes  sat  together,  were  founded ;  the 
decree  of  April  4,  1792,  was  put  into  full  operation,  and  the 
freed  negroes  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  primary  assemblies, 
which  elected  a  new  colonial  assembly,  and  four  deputies  to 
the  Convention.  Roehambeau,  in  spite  of  his  noble  birth,  did 
not  yield  to  the  leatlers  of  the  clubs  in  republican  enthusiasm, 
and  even  sent  an  adilress  to  the  Convention,  conixratulatinsr 
the  deputies  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  The  principal 
republicans  all  resided  in  the  town  of  Fort-Royal,  and  their 
old  jealousy  of  Saint-Pierre  induceil  them  to  urge  the  governor 
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to  attack  the  planters'  stronghold.    He  complied,  and  on  the 
news  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  Major-Qeneral  James  Bruce, 
the  governor  of  the  English  island  of  Dominica»  resolved,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  planters,  to  try  the  eflect  of  an  expedition 
to  Martinique.     General  Bruce  arrived  on  June  16,  1703,  with 
eleven  hundred  English  soldiers,  and  advanced  on  Saint-Pierre 
in  conjunction  with  eight  hundred  French  colonists,  opposed  to 
Rochambeau.     The  attack  was  a  failure,  and  on  June  21st  the 
English  expedition  left  the  island,  taking  their  unfortunate 
allies  with  them.     This  success  strengthened  the  position  of 
Rochambeau  both  in  the  island  and  with  the  Convention,  and 
he  remained  in  command  of  the  colony  during  the  remainder 
of  the    year   1793   without   being  interfered   with    by  any 
republican  commissioners.     The  Convention  could  only  give 
him  applause ;  it  could  send  him  no  efficient  aid.     The  English 
were  the  masters  of  the  seas,  and  no  reinforcements  could 
reach  the  West  Indies;  and  Rochambeau  had  with  his  small 
force  soon  to  resist  a  much  more  formidable  invasion  than 
that  of  General  Bruce.     The  English  ministry  determined  to 
subdue  and  annex  all  the  French  Windward  Islands,  a  measure 
which  was  very  popular  with  the  English  mercantile  com- 
munity, and  since  it  had  only  been  possible  to  capture  Tobago 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  forces  already  in  the  colonies, 
it  was  resolved,  towards  the  end  of  1793,  to  send  a  powerful 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies.     The  fleet  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.B.,  after- 
wards  Earl   Saint   Vincent,  and   carried    over   six   thousand 
soldiers  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
K.B.,   afterwards    Earl    Grey.      This    numerous    and    wcU- 
et^uipped  army  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Martinique  on 
February  5,  1794j  ;  Rochambeau  could  make  no  effective  resist- 
ance;  Saint-Pierre   surrendered  on   February    17,  and  Fort- 
Royal  on  March  22.     The  gamsons  of  the  forts  on  the  island 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  to  be 
conveyed  to  France,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  his  despatch,  pays 
the  highest  compliment  to  the  stubborn  defence  of  the  French. 
"The  gallant  defence  made  by  General  Rochambeau  and  his 
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(farrison,"  lie  writes,*  "was  strongly  manifested  on  entering 
Fort  Bourbon,  as  there  was  scarce  an  inch  of  ground  untouched 
by  our  shot  and  shells ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  it  does 
them  the  highest  honour."  Rochambeau,  after  this  surrender, 
retired  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Lieutennnt- 
General  Robert  Prewott  was  appointed  Governor  of  Martinique 
ou  behalf  of  George  III." 

In  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  which  was  almost  as  populous 
and  aa  important  as  Martinique,  the  Revolution  took  nearly 
the  same  course.  Captain  de  Glugny,  the  governor,  though 
officially  independent  of  M.  de  B^hague,  the  Governor- General 
of  the  French  Antilles,  adopted  his  poUcy.  He  also  had  to 
put  down  a  partial  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  and  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  inh&bitants  of  Basse  Terre,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  radical  party,  and  defeated  them.'  Kiany 
of  their  leaders  he  deported  to  France,  and  many  more  escaped 
to  Saint  Lucia,  where  they  prepared  schemes  of  vengeance 
against  him.  De  Clugny  died  in  the  summer  of  1792,  and  his 
successor  ad  interim.  Colonel  d'Arrot,  was  persuaded  by  the 
Comto  de  Mallevault-Vaumorant,  commanding  the  Calypso 
frigate,  to  hoist  the  white  flag  on  receipt  of  the  false  intel- 
ligence from  Montserrat  that  the  Prussians  had  taken  Paris 
and  restored  the  full  authority  of  Louie  XVI.  General  Georges 
Henri  Victor  Collot,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of  Guade- 
loupe, when  Rochambeau  was  nominated  to  Martinique,  was 
forbidden  to  disembark  in  September,  1792;  and  Captain 
Lacrosse,  who  arrived  with  the  news  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  in  December,  was  at  first  treated  in  the  same 
fashion.  But  D'Arrot  did  not  possess  the  influence  of  B^hague 
nor  indeed  the  strong  royalist  convictions  of  that  oflicer. 
Captain  Lacrosse  sent  numerous  letteis  and  messengers  from 
his  head-quarters  in  Saint  Lucia  to  insist  upon  the  benefits 

>  Sir  C.  Grey's  Deapatch,  tee  Anwtal  lUgitttr  for  1794 ;  Appendix  to 
the  CliroDJcle,  p.  69. 

*  Oa  the  RoTolution  in  Martinique,  see  La  Martinique  depnit  «a  dfcou- 
verte  jntqii'd  not  jottn,  by  Panlon  (Pari*  :  1877) ;  and  Gudrin's  Eittoir* 
Marilimt  de  la  Fraiux,  toL  rL  ■  Vol.  i.  pp.  634,  625. 
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which  would  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quadeloupe,  if  they 
acknowledged   the  Republic  promptly,  and  upon   the  severe 
punishment  which    the   Convention   would    inflict^   if   they 
obstinately  resisted.     Hopes  and  fears  being  thus  aroused,  the 
people  of  Point-^-Pitre  hoisted  the  tricolour  flag  on  December  28, 
1792,  and  invited  Lacrosse  to  come  and  join  them.    The  Comte 
de   Mallevault  vainly  endeavoured   to  stem   the  current  of 
popular  feeling;   Captain  Lacrosse  landed  in  Guadeloupe  on 
January  5,  1793,  with  a  band  of  exiles  from  Saint  Lucia,  and 
Colonel  d'Arrot  at  once  fled  to  Trinidad.     Lacrosse  was  en- 
thusiastically received;  the  Republic  was  universally  recog- 
nized;   four    deputies    for   the  colony   were  elected   to  the 
Convention ;  popular  clubs  were  established ;  and  the  property 
of  the  Church  and  of  Emigres  was  sequestrated.     Lacrosse  con- 
sented to  act  as  governor  until  the  arrival  of  General  CoUot 
from  San  Domingo.     When  that  officer  arrived  he  did  his  best 
with  inadequate  means  to  put  his  island  into  a  state  of  defence, 
and,  like  Rochambeau,  he  made  a  gallant  defence  against  the 
•  armament  commanded  by  Sir   Charles  Grey  and   Sir  John 
Jervis.     But  long  resistance  was  impossible,  and  on  April  20, 
1794,  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
and  Major-General  Dundas  was  appointed  the  first  Rnglj^h 
governor.^ 

Saint  Lucia,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  was  the  place  of 
refuge  for  all  those  colonists  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
who  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  B6hague  and  Clugny. 
When  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  in  these  two  important 
islands  by  B^liague  and  D^Arrot,  Clugny*s  successor,  who  thus 
declared  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  and  sup- 
porters of  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  Colonel  Laroque-Montels, 
the  administrator  of  Saint  Lucia,  continued  to  use  the  tricolour 
flag  and  to  wear  the  tricolour  cockade.  He  immediately 
reported  the  conduct  of  the  two  governors  to  the  Convention, 
and  declared  he  had  ceased  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  govemor- 

*  On  the  Revolution  at  Guadeloupe,  see  La  Gtiaddonpe  depnis  $a 
decouverte  jrisqu'd  iws  jours,  by  Pardon  (Paris  :  1881)  ;  and  Gu^rin't 
Hiftoire  Maritime  de  la  Fraiice^  vol.  vi. 
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general,  Blague,  since  his  superior  officer  had  infringed  the 
Constitution.  He  welcomed  and  assisted  the  democratic  exiles, 
and  fortified  the  Mome  Fortun^  in  case  he  should  be  attacked, 
and  cheerfully  handed  over  his  command  to  Qeneral  Ricard, 
who  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  when  Rochambeau  and 
CoUot  received  their  nominations.  The  island  continued  to  be 
the  head-quarters  of  the  partisans  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
French  Antilles,  and  the  Convention  recognized  its  staunch 
behaviour  by  altering  its  name  from  Saint  Lucia  to  La  Fidfele, 
"The  Faithful  Island."  When  Captain  Lacrosse  arrived  in 
December,  1792,  with  the  news  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  at  Saint  Lucia  that  he  established  himselfi 
and  it  was  there  that  he  combined  his  successful  schemes  for 
winning  Martinique  and  Quadeloupe  back  to  the  tricolour. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  Qeneral  Ricard 
opposed  as  stubborn  a  resistance  as  his  small  force  would  allow 
to  the  armament  of  Grey  and  Jervis,  which  attacked  him  after 
leaving  Martinique  and  before  going  on  to  Guadeloupe ;  but 
the  Mome  Fortune  was  taken  by  storm  on  April  4, 1794,  when 
the  island  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Gordon  was  appointed  governor. 

Of  the  smaller  French  islands,  it  need  only  be  noted  that 
Mariegalante,  under  the  government  of  Captain  de  Kermen^ 
followed  the  example  of  Saint  Lucia  and  became  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  exiled  partisans  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  it, 
as  well  as  Desirade,  surrendered  to  the  English  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lord  Garlics,  R.N.,  after  the  capture  of 
Guadeloupe.  Tobago,  which  was  largely  inhabited  by  English- 
men, and  had  only  been  ceded  to  France  in  1783  at  the  Peace 
of  Versailles,  was  the  first  island  to  be  attacked  by  the  English, 
even  before  reinforcements  arrived  from  England.  The  cession 
of  this  colony  had  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  English- 
men, and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
France  and  England  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  John  Laforey,  Bart,  the  admiral  commanding  the  station, 
and  Major-General  Cornelius  Cuyler,  commanding  the  troops 
at  Barbadoes,  determined  to  recapture  it.     On  April  14, 1793, 
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Oeneral  Cayler  landed  at  Tobago  with  a  small  force  of  470 
men.  M.  de  Monteil,  the  successor  of  M.  Jobal/  refused  to 
capitulate  at  once,  but  on  the  following  day  Fort  Scarborough, 
the  only  fortified  post  of  importance  on  the  island,  was 
stormed,  and  the  colony  passed  into  the  possession  of  its 
former  owners.  The  islands  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  a  population  of  about  1500, 
chiefly  fishermen  and  their  families,  were  occupied  without 
opposition  by  a  small  English  force  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Ogilvie  and  Captain  Affleck,  ILN.,  on 
May  14,  1793. 

The  history  of  French  Ouiana  during  this  period  of  the 
Revolution   is   marked   by  no  violent   struggles,  but  by  an 
honest  attempt  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and   the   Convention.     In   September,  1792,  M.   Quyot,  the 
commissioner  nominated  for  French  Guiana,  when  Sonthonax 
and  Polverel  were  selected  for  San  Domingo,  and  M.  d'Alais, 
the  governor  appointed  to  succeed  M.  Bourgon,*  arrived  at 
Cayenne.     The  garrison  was  inclined  to  oppose  their  landing, 
but  by  the  advice  of  M.  Mettesau,  the  president  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly,  they  were  allowed  to  undertake  their  duties.     They 
did   not   long   remain   in  oilioe,  for  after  the   execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  January,  1793,  Jeanuet-OuJin,  Mayor  of  Arcis- 
sur-Aube,  first  deputy  sioppleant  for   the  department  of  the 
Aube,  and  a  nephew  of  Danton,  was  appointed  commissioner 
with   supreme   powers   for   French  Guiana.     He   manifested 
some  of  his  uncle's  energy,  and  by  immediately  sending  off  to 
France  MM.  Guyot  and  d'Alais  and  five  otfieers  of  the  garrison, 
he  established  his  authority  on  a  firm  basis.     The  little  colony 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  horrora  of  civil  war  or  of  an  in- 
surrection  among    the    slaves;    no   trace   appeared    of    any 
affection  for  the   Bourbons ;   and  Andr^   Pomme,  called   the 
American,  who  was  elected  deputy  for  French  Guiana  to  the 
Convention  soon  after  Jeannet's  arrival,  and  who  took  his  seat 
in  April,  1793,  did  much  by  his  correspondence  to  keep  the 
colony  true  to  the   Republic.     The  English  were  too  much 
1  Vol.  i.  p.  525.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  526. 
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engaged  in  conqnering  the  French  Antilles  to  trouble  about 
South  America,  but  the  prosperity  of  Cayenne  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  interruption  of  its  commerce  with  the  mother 
country,  and  Jeannet-Oudin  tried  to  compensate  for  the  scarcity 
of  specie  by  issuing  colonial  assignats,  to  which  he  gave  a 
forced  circulation.  The  most  important  event  was  the  arrival 
of  the  news  on  26  Prairial,  Year  IL  (June  14,  1794),  that  the 
Convention  had  abolished  slavery  throughout  French  territory. 
Jeannet-Oudin  immediately  hit  this  decree  proclaimed  through 
the  colony  with  beat  of  drum,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
summoning  primary  assemblies  in  the  following  September,  in 
which  the  new  freedmen  should  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
But  the  sudden  declaration  of  emancipation  had  its  inevitable 
result.  The  negroes  looked  upon  liberty  as  the  right  to  live 
without  working ;  they  refused  to  gather  the  crops,  and  even 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals  were  left  without  attendants.  Famine 
and  ruin  stared  the  colonists  in  the  face  after  a  very  few  days 
of  unrestricted  liberty,  and  on  20  Messidor,  Year  II.  (July  8, 
1794),  Jeannet-Oudin  proclaimed  that  all  labourers  were 
obliged  to  work,  and  that  those  who  still  declined  should  be 
treated  as  "gens  mal-intentionn^"  This  compromise  of 
declaring  the  slaves  free  and  yet  saying  that  they  must  work 
was  felt  to  be  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and  on  19  Pluvi&se, 
Year  III.  (February  7, 1795),  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  French 
Guiana  drew  up  a  scheme  by  which  every  former  slave  was 
obliged  to  bind  himself  to  some  employer  of  labour  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  one  year  under  the  sanction  of  the  municipality, 
and  which  allowed  the  employer  to  make  use  of  certain  stated 
punishments  for  negligence  or  disobedience.  This  scheme  was 
not  approved  by  the  Convention,  which  on  6  Prairial,  Year  III. 
(May  4,  1795)  refused  to  confirm  it,  and,  while  repeating  the 
doctrine  of  universal  liberty,  prescribed  the  duty  of  labour 
under  pain  of  death.  Jeannet-Oudin  was  succeeded  by  Cointel 
in  November,  1794,  but  the  colony  was  in  such  a  peaceful 
state,  that  when  the  Convention,  tired  of  the  guillotine,  resolved 
to  substitute  deportation  for  the  punishment  of  death,  it  was 
to  Cayenne  and  Sinnamari  that  Billaud-Varenne  and  Collet 
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d'Herbois  were  ordered  to  be  sent,  an  example  followed  by 
the  Directory  in  1797,  when  it  deported  Pichegru,  Barb^ 
Marbois,  Rovfere,  and  the  other  victims  of  the  ctm'p  dH&at  ol 
Fnictidor  to  the  same  place  of  exile.^ 

Passing  over  the  French  establishments  at  Qoree  and  in 
Senegambia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  were  practically 
ruined,  first  by  the  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  abolish- 
ing the  Senegal  Company,*  and  then  by  the  war  with  England, 
which  put  a  stop  to  their  takingf^a  share  in  the  slave  trade,  on 
which  they  existed,  it  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  flourish- 
ing French  colonies  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  lie  de  France, 
better  known  as  the  Mauritius,  and  the  tie  de  Bourbon,  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Reunion  by  the  Convention  in  1793. 
These  islands,  like  French  Guiana,  showed  a  marked  and 
pleasing  contrast  to  San  Domingo  and  the  French  Antilles,  for 
they  were  ravaged  neither  by  civil  wars  nor  slave  insun-ections, 
and  the  most  violent  decrees  of  the  Convention  did  not  affect 
them  disastrously,  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  their 
governors  and  leading  colonists. 

On  June  17, 1792,  the  Comte  de  Malartic,  a  general  in  the 
army,  a  veteran  soldier,  and  a  former  governor  of  Guadeloupe, 
arrived  in  the  Mauritius  with  the  king's  commission  as 
governor-general  of  the  islands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  and 
commandant-general  of  all  French  establishments  in  Asia, 
accompanied  by  M.  Duplessis-Vigoureux,  the  new  governor 
under  him  of  the  lie  de  Bourbon.  He  at  once  took  over  the 
government  from  M.  Charpeutier  de  Cossigny,  who  had  been 
acting  ad  interim  since  the  departure  of  the  Comte  de 
Conway,^  and  found  that  the  planters  and  merchants,  while 
satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
were  yet  full  of  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
decree  of  May  15,  1791.    He  adopted  from  the  first  a  bold  and 

^  For  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  in  French  Guiana,  see 
Notice  histoHque  sur  la  Ouyane  Frangaise,  by  H.  Temaux-Compana 
Paris  :  1843. 

'  Le  Senegal,  by  the  Comtesse  Dobrojowska. 
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statesmanlike  course,  and,  trusting  to  the  distance  of  the  colony 
from  France,  he  suggested  and  sanctioned  two  decrees,  by  one 
of  which  all  resolutions  taken  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
the  Mauritius  and  assented  to  by  the  governor  were  to  have 
the  force  of  law  within  the  island,  and  by  the  other  all  laws 
passed  by  any  legislative  authority  in  France  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Colonial  Assembly,  which  was  to  assume  the 
power  of  sanctioning  or  adjourning  their  application  to  the 
colony.  By  this  prudent  but  almost  treasonable  measure, 
the  decrees  of  May  15,  1791,  April  4,  1792,  and  16  Pluvi6se, 
Year  IL  (February  4,  1794)  were  quietly  suppressed,  and  all 
danger  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  averted  in  the  island 
of  Mauritiua  When  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  arrived, 
Malartic  accepted  the  accomplished  fact,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  hoist  the  white  flag  or  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bourbona  On  March  12,  1793,  two  deputies  were  elected  to 
the  Convention  for  the  colony,  one  of  whom,  Gouly,  the 
secretary  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  played  on  important  part 
in  France  as  a  deputy  on  mission  and  as  a  Thermidorian.  The 
news  of  the  execution  of  the  king  and  of  the  democratic 
measures  adopted  by  the  Convention  greatly  excited  the 
soldiers  in  the  garrison,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  expulsion 
of  their  leaders,*  the  poorer  class  of  whites  and  the  halt-castes, 
who  established  in  the  capital  a  democratic  club,  in  imitation 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  whch  was  called  the  "  Chaumifere,"  and 
had  branches  in  every  town  in  the  island.  Malartic  wisely 
prevented  the  wealthy  colonists  from  interfering  with  this 
club ;  and  persuaded  them  to  wait  the  course  of  events,  instead 
of  putting  the  island  into  confusion  by  open  opposition.  For 
about  a  year,  the  Chaumi^re  club  contented  itself  with  talking 
about  liberty  and  equality,  planting  trees  of  liberty,  wearing 
red  caps,  and  aping  what  they  heard  was  done  by  the  sans- 
culottes of  Paris,  but  in  the  middle  of  1794  it  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  play  a  part  in  politics.  It  persuaded  the  governor- 
general  to  send  one  hundred  of  the  members  on  a  governmen' 
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ship  to  the  He  de  Bourbon,  or  Reunion,  in  order  to  bring  for 
trial  in  the  Mauritius  three  officials,  who  were  accused  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  English,  namely,  M.  Duplessis-Vigoureux, 
the  governor,  M.  Fayol,  the  intendant,  and  Vice-Admiral  the 
Marquis  de  Saint-Felix,  commanding  the  naval  station.  M.  de 
Malartic  did  not  object ;  he  thought  that  the  prisoners  would 
be  more  safe  in  the  Mauritius  than  in  Reunion.  When  they 
arrived,  the  Chaumi^re  club  set  up  a  guillotine  in  a  public 
square,  and  the  president  of  the  club  thus  addressed  them: 
"The  people  accuse  you,  and  the  people  will  judge  you." 
Malartic  adroitly  adopted  this  idea,  and  argued  that  the  most 
thoroughly  popular  tribunal  would  be  a  court-martial  consist- 
ing of  members  duly  elected  in  the  primary  assemblies  of  the 
island.  An  immense  amount  of  time  was  skilfully  wasted 
over  these  elections,  and  by  the  time  the  court-martial  had 
been  chosen  and  had  decided  it  would  not  act,  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  first  cry  of  treason  was  exhausted.  Soon  after, 
the  tidings  of  the  revolution  of  Thermidor  and  of  the  end  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  reached  the  Mauritius,  and 
Malartic  and  the  Colonial  Assembly  then  took  courage  to 
close  the  Chaumifere  club,  to  send  its  leaders  to  France,  to 
destroy  the  guillotine,  and  to  release  the  three  prisoners.  The 
conduct  of  Malartic  throughout  these  years  merits  the  highest 
praise,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  contrast  strongly  with 
the  policy  pursued  by  Blanchelande  and  B^hague  in  the  West 
Indies.  While  doing  his  duties  as  governor  well,  he  did  not 
forget  that  France  was  at  war  with  England,  and  he  greatly 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  island  of  the  Mauritius  by 
encouraging  numerous  privateers  to  be  equipped  and  despatched 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  between  England  and  India,  and 
these  ships  captured  many  very  rich  prizes.^ 

In  the  lie  de  Bourbon,  or  as  it  became  by  a  decree  of  the 

*  On  the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Mauritius,  see  History  of 
the  MauHtiuSfOr  the  Isle  of  France ,  and  the  Neighbouring  Islands,  (xmiposed 
from  the  Papers  and  Memoirs  0/  Baron  Grants  by  Charles  Grant,  Viscount 
de  Vaux  (London  :  1801)  ;  and  Statistiq'iie  de  VUe  Maurice,  suivi  d'une 
Notice  historique,  by  the  Baron  d'Unienville.     2  vola,     Paris :  1838. 
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Convention  in  1793,  Reunion,  there  was  more  revolutionary 
excitement  than  in  the  Mauritius.  The  Colonial  Assembly 
was  not  composed  of  exactly  the  same  class  of  men,  and  acted 
with  greater  independence.  When  M.  Duplessis-Vigoureux, 
the  governor  who  had  come  out  with  Malartic  from  France  in 
1792,  came  to  take  up  his  appointment,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
land.  The  excuse  made  yras  that  there  was  smallpox  raging 
in  the  Mauritius,  and  that  he  might  bring  the  infection  with 
him ;  but  the  real  reason  was  the  old  jealousy  which  existed 
between  the  two  islands.  Reunion  thought  it  ought  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  Mauritius,  and  resented  the  supremacy 
of  the  latter  island.  Besides,  in  Colonel  Prosper  de  Chermont, 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  de  Pondich^ry,  the  colonists  had  an 
administrator  just  to  their  taste,  an  experienced  soldier,  yet 
possessing  popular  manners.  Malartic  was  far  too  prudent  to 
thrust  hia  friend  on  the  smaller  colony,  and  it  was  not  until 
October,  1793,  some  months  after  Colonel  de  Chermont  had 
gone  to  take  up  anew  appointment  as  Qovemor  of  Pondicherry, 
that  M«  Duplessis-Vigoureux  was  allowed  to  land.  He  soon 
became  unpopular,  and  with  Fayol,  the  new  intendant  of  the 
finances,  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  Saint-Felix,  the  admiral 
commanding  the  naval  station.  Vice-Admiral  the  Marquis  de 
Saint-Felix  was  a  most  distinguished  naval  officer ;  he  succeeded 
the  murdered  Macnamara^  in  1791,  and  resigned  his  command 
to  Rear-Admiral  Rosily  from  ill  health  in  November,  1792. 
In  1793,  however,  he  was  ordered  by  Monge  to  take  up  the 
command  again,  and  to  send  Rosily  at  once  with  a  squadron 
and  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  France.  He  found  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  officers  and  sailors,  as  well  as  to  the 
Colonial  Assembly  of  Reunion,  which  had  no  desire  to  lose  the 
protection  of  any  of  the  few  ships  of  war  on  the  station. 
Rosily  refused  to  go  to  France,  and  the  naval  opposition  was 
led  by  a  young  officer  named  Decr^s,  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  Minister  of  the  Marine  under  Napoleon.  The  struggle 
became  acute,  and  on  December  3, 1793,  the  Colonial  Assembly 
suspended  the  Admiral  de  Saint-Felix  from  hia  functions. 

1  VoL  L  p.  62a 
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He    naturally    refused    to    recognize    their    authority,    and 
eventually  the   Colonial   Assembly  placed  a  price  of  20,000 
livi'es  upon  his  head,  and  decreed  the  pain  of  death  to  any 
one  who  sheltered  him  or  gave  him  asylum.    Ho  hid  for  a 
time  in  the  woods,  but  was  at  last  arrested  on  May  22, 1794. 
Duplessis- Vigoureux  and  Fay ol  were  arrested  as  his  accomplices, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  fate  ^hey  might  have  met  had 
not  they   been  carried  off  by  a  hundred  members  of  the 
Chaumi^re  club  of  the  Mauritius,  with  the  result  that  has 
been  already  mentioned.* 

A  few  words  have  been  said  in  the  first  volume  on  the 
influence   of  the   Revolution  on   the  French  settlements  in 
India.*    The  curious  development  of  events  there,  however, 
deserves  a  fuller  description,  if  only  to  show  how  Frenchmen 
resident  in  distant  trading  settlements — for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  them  colonies — were  affected  by  the  revolutionary  spirit 
Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  Dupleix,  was  still  the  principal 
French   settlement  in   India;   it  contained  a  population  of 
50,000  souls,  and,  though  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  it 
was  even  yet  a  wealthy  city.     The  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  and  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  Pondicherry,  and  the  French- 
men resident  there  immediately  elected  a  committee  to  draw 
up   a   constitution  for   the   French    stations  in  India.      Dis- 
cordant opinions  were  naturally  heard  at  this  committee,  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  adopted,  but  the  governor,  the  Chevalier 
du  Fresne,  soon  put  an  end  to  all  opposition  by  sending  the 
principal  orators  and  agitators  to  France  in  September,  1790. 
In  July,  1791,  a  representative  constitution  for  French  India 
was    promulgated    by   the    committee,   according    to    which 
Pondicherry    was    to    elect  fifteen   deputies    to    the   central 
assembly,    Chandernagore    three,    and    Mahe,    Karikal,    and 
Yanaon  one  each.     This  was  Pondicherry *s  scheme,  to  which 

*  On  the  Revolution  in  Reunion,  see  Histoire  de  VUt  Bourbon  dejniU 
1643.  jusqxCau  20  Decembre,  1848,  by  G.  Azeraa  (Paris :  1862) ;  and 
Histoire  de  VUe  de  la  Reunion,  by  E.  Trouette  (Paris  :  18). 
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the  smaller  settlements  paid  little  or  no  attention,  for  each 
was  busy  with  a  revolution  and  a  representative  scheme  on  its 
own  account.  At  Chandernagore,  which  was  fast  losing  its 
commercial  importance  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of 
Calcutta,  the  revolutionary  spirit  ran  into  the  wildest  excesses. 
Certain  adventurers,  headed  by  a  M.  Richemond,  formed  a 
municipality  there,  elected  judges,  raised  a  force  of  125  sepoys, 
and  arrested  Colonel  de  Montigny,  the  governor.  They  took 
possession  of  and  divided  among  themselves  the  contents  of 
the  storehouses  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  and  acted 
in  absolute  independence  of  any  authority  whether  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  the  Mauritius,  or  in  France.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  place  Colonel  de  Montigny  in  custody  on  a  ship  bound 
for  France,  and  protested  loudly  when  he  was  released  by 
L#ord  Cornwallia,  the  English  governor-general,  and  kindly 
entertained  by  him  at  Calcutta.  At  Karikal,  which  is  not  far 
from  PondicheiTy,  a  municipality  was  formed,  in  which  two 
parties  appeared,  one  claiming  absolute  independence  of  the 
capital  and  the  other  opposing  it,  and  there  was  such  violent 
lighting  between  them  that  M.  du  Fresne  was  obliged  to  send 
some  French  soldiers  to  occupy  the  town.  At  Mah^  the 
newly  elected  mayor  arrested  the  newly  elected  commandant 
of  the  national  guard ;  but  in  spite  of  their  quarrels  the  settle- 
ment elected  a  deputy  to  the  colonial  assembly  at  Pondicherry. 
At  Yanaon  the  situation  was  still  more  curious.  No  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  the  central  authority  at  Pondicherry ; 
the  governor,  M.  de  Sommerat,  was  deprived  of  all  authority, 
and  nine  individuals  formed  themselves  at  one  and  the  same 
time  into  a  representative  committee,  a  council  of  justice,  an 
administrative  chamber,  and  a  municipality.^ 

After  promulgating  this  constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  whole  of  the  French  settlements  in  India,  the  committee 
at  Pondicherry  proceeded  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  local  govern- 
ment for  the  city  itself.  A  municipality  was  established,  a 
national  guard,  consisting  of  distinct  companies  of  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  was  formed,  and  judges  were  elected  to  take 

^  RfmiA  de  la  Rivol^Uiony  vol.  i.  p.  245. 
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the  place  of  the  former  courts  of  justica  The  new  order  of 
things  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  disturbances;  the 
French  soldiers  of  the  garrison  refused  to  grant  military 
precedence  to  the  Eurasian  companies  of  the  national  guard, 
and  were  suspicious  of  their  own  officers,  because  of  their 
noble  birth ;  while  the  elected  judges,  by  an  act  of  flagrant 
injustice  to  a  native  suitor,  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the 
native  merchants  and  ruined  the  credit  of  the  French 
authorities.  M.  Durfort  de  Civrac,  the  first  Mayor  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  was  a  man  of  prudence  and  moderation,  but  he  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  reconcUe  the  various  disturbing  elements, 
the  soldiers,  the  Eurasians,  and  the  natives,  and,  as  a  result  of 
constant  riots  and  disputes,  commerce  was  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still, and  natives  of  all  classes  left  the  city  in  such  numbers 
that  the  population  dropped  from  fifty  thousand  in  1789  to 
twenty  thousand  in  1793.  The  French  rulers  further  heard 
with  dismay  that  after  three  campaigns,  Tippoo  Sahib,  the 
son  of  their  former  ally,  Haidar  Ali,  had  been  forced  to  make 
peace  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  to  cede  the  greater  portion 
of  his  father's  conquests  to  the  English  East  India  Company, 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.  M.  Durfort  de  Civrac  died  on 
July  18, 1792,  and  in  the  following  October  two  commissioners, 
M.  Daniel  Lescallier,  a  former  intendant  of  French  Guiana,* 
and  M.  Dumorier,  arrived  at  Pondicherry  with  supreme  powers 
from  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  undertake  the  reorganization 
of  the  French  settlements  in  India.  The  governor.  M.  du 
Fresne,  naturally  objected  to  have  his  authority  superseded 
by  that  of  the  commissioners,  but  he  made  no  active  opposition 
until  the  return  of  the  agitators,  whom  he  had  sent  off  to 
France  in  1790.  These  men  had  been  treated  as  martyrs  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  Jacobin  club  of  Pans,  and  had  been 
given  free  passages  back  to  India,  and  when  they  established 
a  popular  club,  and  were  encouraged  and  favoured  by  the  com- 
missioners, the  governor  resigned  in  disgust  on  February  5, 
1793.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  de  Chermont,*  the  former 
administrator  of  lie  de  Bourbon,  who  had  had  considerable 
1  Vol.  i.  p.  526.  «  Vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
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Indian  experience.  The  commi&sioners  spent  their  time  in 
drawing  up  an  elaborate  scheme  for  a  representative  con- 
stitution with  the  assistance  of  a  new  colonial  assembly 
which  they  had  convoked,  and  made  no  attempt  to  check  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  prosperity  of  the  French  settlements  in 
India.  In  March,  1793,  arrived  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic;  it 
was  received  with  only  moderate  enthusiasm  at  Pondicherry, 
for  it  was  felt  that  after  such  events  war  with  England  was 
imminent,  and  that,  since  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sahib  was 
broken,  the  result  of  such  a  war  must  be  disaster  for  the  cause 
of  France  in  India.  In  May,  1793,  it  was  reported  that 
hostilities  had  commenced  in  Europe  between  France  and 
England.  Colonel  de  Chennont  recognized  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  defend  Pondicherry  with  his  feeble  garrison  of  600 
French  soldiers,  50  sailors,  50  dragoons,  900  sepoys,  250  French 
and  110  Eurasian  national  guards,^  and  proposed  that  the 
troops  should  embark  for  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon,  where  the 
Dutch  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  was  largely  composed  of 
Frenchmen,  and  should  from  that  almost  impregnable  town 
combine  a  plan  of  operations  with  the  numerous  French 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  native  princes  of  India  against 
the  English  East  India  Company,  and  especially  with  Tippoo 
Sahib  and  General  Raymond,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mizam's  army.  This  scheme  was  too  bold  for  the  French 
commissioners,  Lescallier  and  Dumorier;  they  rejected  it,  and 
Pondicherry  awaited  its  fate. 

On  June  3,  1793,  Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  announced  officially  that  war  had  commenced;  and 
in  July  a  powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James 
Braithwaite  appeared  before  Pondicherry,  and  summoned  it  to 
suiTender.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks, 
information  was  received  from  a  Madras  newspaper  and  from 

^  These  are  the  nomben  given  by  M.  Castonnet-Desfosses,  in  the 
RwM  de  la  Revolutiofi,  vol.  i.  p.  387  ;  but  in  the  English  reports  of  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry,  it  is  said  that  645  Frenchmen  and  1614  sepoya 
surrendered. 
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an  Italian  named  Anselme,  who  had  made  his  way  into  the 
city,  that  Louis  XVI.  had  been  guillotined.     The  majority  of 
the  French  residents  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  at  hearing 
these  tidings,  and  collected  round  the  democratic  club  wiUi 
cries  of  "  Vive  le  Koi !     Vive  Louis  XVII."    After  such  a 
manifestation    of   discontent   with   the    Republic,   the   com- 
missioners felt  that  their  power  was  gone,  and  that  it  would 
bo  useless  to  prolong  their  resistance  to  the  English.     The 
city  was  bombarded  on  August  20  and  22,  and  on  the  23rd 
Colonel  de  Chermont,  feeling  that  he  had  done  enough  for  the 
honour  of  the   French  arms,  capitulated.     As  soon  as   the 
English  troops  entered  the  city,  the  French  inhabitants  assumed 
the   white  cockade,  and   on  August  24  a  solemn  memorial 
ficrvice   in   honour  of  Louis   XVL  was  held  in  the   largest 
church.     By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Pondicherry  the 
French  soldiers  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  many  of  them 
enlisted  in  the    English   East  India   Company's    European 
regiments,  while  the  officers   mostly  took   service  with    the 
Indian  native  princes,  and  especially  with  Tippoo  Sultan  and 
the  Nizam.     The  other  French  settlements,  Chandernagore, 
Karikal,  Mah6,  and  Yanaon,  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and 
the  French  Hag  ceased  to  wave  in  India.^    The  destruction  of 
the  French  power  in  India  was  not  due  to  the  Revolution. 
The    policy   of    Dupieix    had    been  abandoned,   before    the 
Revolution  commenced,  in  favour  of  that  of  La  Bourdonnais 
and  Conway,  which  aimed  at  making  the  Mauritius  the  head- 
quarters of  French  intiuence  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  looked 
for  expansion  towards  Madagascar  rather  than  India.*    The 
defences  of  Pondicherry  and  the  other  settlements  in  India  had 
been  deliberately  neglected,  and  the  garrisons  reduced,  and  it 
was  perfectly  well  known,  long  before  1789,  that  they  could 
be  easily  reduced  by  the  English  the  moment  war  broke  out 
During  the  Revolution  no  attempt  was  made  to  alter  this 

*  On  these  events,  see  a  series  of  articles  by  H.  Castonnet-Desfosses, 
entitled  La  Revolution  et  Its  Chibs  daiis  VInde  fran^Ue,  in  the  Rewte  d$ 
la  Ilevolntioii  for  March,  April,  and  May,  1883. 
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policy,  but  the  Convention  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  Pondicherry ;  if  any  blame  is  to  be  given,  it  rests  upon 
the  Comte  de  Conway  and  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  Yet 
it  is  not  the  less  interesting  to  see  how  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  affected  the  French  residents  in  India;  how,  in 
spite  of  their  small  number,  they  were  seized  by  the  fever  lor 
making  constitutions,  and  founding  municipalities ;  how  during 
the  reign  of  freedom  despotic  commissioners  took  possession 
of  supreme  power;  and  how  they  rejected  the  only  feasible 
scheme  for  successfuly  opposing  the  English,  that  proposed  by 
Colonel  de  Chermont.  Residence  in  Asia  seems  to  have  made 
no  difference ;  the  passion  for  electing  their  authorities  seized 
upon  Frenchmen  in  Pondicherry  and  Chandernfigore  as  well 
as  upon  the  inhabitants  of  France.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  in  all  the  schemes  for  political  regeneration,  no  mention 
was  ever  made  of  admitting  the  natives  to  a  share  of  power 
or  even  to  civil  rights ;  no  idea  was  ever  expressed  that  liberty 
and  equality  were  as  much  the  inheritance  of  Hindus  as  of 
Frenchmen. 

The  influence  of  the  Revolution  upon  the  colonial  possessions 
of  France  merits  thoughtful  consideration.  The  noblest  senti- 
ments were  expressed  with  regard  to  them,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  in  all  the  legislative 
assemblies,  but  the  measures  taken  were  as  ill-considered  as 
the  intentions  were  good.  The  result  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Constituent  and  the  Legislative  was  universal  confusion 
wherever  the  French  flag  waved,  and  to  remedy  that  confusion 
the  only  notion  which  occurred  to  the  rulers  of  France,  was 
to  confer  absolute  and  despotic  powers  upon  certain  com- 
missioners. Occasionally,  as  in  the  Mauritius  and  French 
Quiana,  a  prudent  governor  or  commissioner  managed  to 
maintain  peace  and  tranquillity,  if  not  prosperity,  but  as  a 
rule  fresh  disasters  followed  each  act  of  the  legislature  and 
each  change  of  the  executive.  The  most  important  of  the 
French  colonies  was  that  in  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  it 
was  there  that  the  worst  results  ensued.  Civil  wars  and 
insurrections  of  the  slaves  combined  to  ruin  its  prosperity  and 
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exterminate  the  French  population.  In  the  Windward  Islands 
the  royalist  proclivities  of  the  governor-general  added  a  fresh 
complication,  but  without  that,  they  were  bound  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  England,  as  mistress  of  the  seas.  San  Domingo 
was  saved  from  that  fate  by  the  republican  commissioners, 
but  their  success  did  more  harm  in  the  end  to  France,  for, 
whereas  she  recovered  possession  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
and  their  dependencies,  she  has  never  been  able  to  establish 
her  dominion  again  in  San  Domingo.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  development  was  that  in  India.  The  French  residents 
in  the  settlements  there  can  hardly  be  called  colonists ;  they 
were  nearly  all  servants  of  the  French  East  India  Company ; 
yet  they  too  imitated  the  course  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
and  yielded  to  the  prevalent  mania  for  the  making  of  con- 
stitutions. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  volume  without  some 
account  of  the  policy,  opinions,  and  general  situation  of  the 
^migr^s.  The  influence  exerted  by  them,  not  so  much  directly 
as  indirectly,  upon  the  course  of  the  Revolution  was  enormous. 
It  was  because  they  were  sheltered  and  welcomed  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly  hurried  France  into  war,  and  it  was  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  which  produced  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Revolution ;  it  was  because  it  was  generally  and 
naturally  believed  in  France  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
intended  to  restore  the  monarchy  in  all  its  former  power  that 
the  war  became  a  national  war;  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  was 
allowed  to  exist  because  it  promised  a  strong  government, 
which  should  defeat  the  foreign  armies  and  thus  overthrow 
all  the  hopes  of  the  ^migr^s.  It  was  not  merely  the  sentiment 
of  liberty,  the  love  of  political  freedom,  and  the  desire  for 
representative  institutions,  which  induced  the  people  of  France 
to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  Terror;  their  interests  were 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  victories  won  by  the 
Revolution  and  in  the  abolition  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy. 
Every  man  who  valued  the  possession  of  civil  liberty,  equality 
before  the  law,  and  the  destruction  of  arbitrary  authority, 
every  farmer  and  peasant,  every  bourgeois  and  artisan  who 
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had  suffered  under  the  uncertainty  and  injustice  of  feudal 
imposts  and  feudal  customs,  every  man  who  had  obtained  ever 
such  a  small  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
^migr6s,  felt  himself  bound  to  do  everything  he  could  or  to 
suffer  whatever  he  might  be  called  upon  to  bear  in  the  cause 
of  defending  the  new  state  of  affairs  established  by  the 
Bevolution  and  of  defeating  its  enemies.  Hatred  of  the 
^migr^  and  fear  that  foreign  armies  would  place  the  old 
monarchy  again  in  power  to  restore  the  ancient  government, 
and  to  exact  punishment  from  those  who  had  overthrown  it, 
were  the  sentiments  which  induced  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  to  acquiesce  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic, 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
threatening  language  of  the  ^migrds  at  Coblentz,  the  formation 
of  the  army  of  Cond^,  and  that  general's  plots  to  seize 
Strasbourg,^  were  the  direct  cause  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  which  plunged  France  into  war;  the 
proclamation  of  Brunswick,  which  was  drawn  up  by  an  ^migr^,* 
led  to  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries;  the  advance  of  the 
Prussians,  aided  by  a  corps  of  ^migr^s,  caused  the  massacres 
of  September,  1792,  in  the  prisons;  the  belief  that  many 
inhabitants  of  France,  relations  or  friends  of  the  exiles,  hoped 
and  conspired  for  the  return  of  the  ^migr^,  was  the  ground 
for  the  acquiescence  of  the  majority  in  the  arbitraiy  and 
sanguinary  rule  of  the  Qreat  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  detestation  in  which  the  ^migr^s  were  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  undoubted,  as  well  as  the  fear 
of  their  return ;  they  were  loathed  as  traitors ;  no  measures 
against  them  were  considered  too  severe ;  they  were  cheerfully 
abandoned  to  death,  and  generally  considered  to  deserve  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what 
foundation  existed  for  this  generally  expressed  fear  and  detes- 
tation of  the  6migr6s,  which  had  such  important  results.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  but  slight  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  continent.  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
forced  to  fight  France  on  account  of  them,  but  the  restoration 
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er  of  the  Bourbons  formed  but  a  secondary  motive 
ids  of  the  statesmen  of  those  countries,  when  onoe 
lad  commeuced;  they  looked  upon  the  distracted 
ranc-  rather  as  ailbrding  a  favourable  opportunity 
ly  her  influence  for  ever,  and  for  extending  tlieir 
Uries  at  her  expense.  The  smaller  Gcrnuui  priac«e, 
.Iway.s  lookeil  to  France  for  help  and  support,  hatuil 
is ; '  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  they  were  looked  on 
,vour  as  deserters  from  the  side  of  the  king  and 
this  was  the  attitude  of  foreign  countries  during 
I7!)2,  when  the  noisy  protestations  of  the  ^niigi^ 
nd  for  the  belief  that  a  counter-revolution  would 
place,  and  that  they  would  soon  be  summoned  back 
1  to  their  estates,  the  feeling  of  dislike  and  contempt 
:£ned  in  1793,  when  it  became  obvioun  that  France 
iergo  any  privations  and  would  fight  to  the  d<«lh 
I  Europe  rather  than  receive  back  her  nobles 
ei^y,  her  princes  and  their  courtiers.  Their  boasta 
fe  entertained  for  them  in  France,  were  seen 
n,   »nd   their  expectation   of  a  speedy  -return   t«  jj 
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more  impossible.  But  they  thought  otherwise;  Monsieur, 
the  Comte  de  Provence,  as  next  brother  to  the  king,  assumed 
the  title  ofRegent,  and  named  the  Comte  d'Artois,  Lieutenant- 
General  of  France.  Monsieur  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  his  chiim  to  the  regency  from  the  great  powers. 
This  recognition  was  generally  refused.  Lord  Grenville,  the 
English  Foreign  Secretary,  argued  that  such  recognition  would 
make  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to  open  negotiations  for  peace 
with  the  French  Republic,  if  it  became  necessary  or  expedient 
to  make  overtures ;  and  when  Lord  Hood  and  Don  Juan  de 
Langara  took  possession  of  Toulon,  they  did  so  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XYII.,  the  little  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  and  made  no 
mention  of  the  Regent.  Baron  Thugut,  the  Austrian  minister, 
was  even  more  determined;  he  at  first  declared  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  the  rightful  regent,  and  even  after  her  execu- 
tion, he  paid  no  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  Comte  de 
Provence.  After  the  failure  of  the  Prussian  invasion  of  1792, 
Monsieur  retired  first  to  Li^e,  then  to  the  Chd^teau  of  Hamm, 
near  Dusseldorf,  and  then  to  the  court  of  Turin.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  had  cordially  welcomed  his  daughter,  the  Comtesse 
de  Provence,  but  had  no  desire  to  entertain  Monsieur  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Balbi ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  consented  to  receive 
him  only  on  condition  that  he  dismissed  his  train  of  courtiers. 
The  unfortunate  prince  then  astablished  himself,  under  the 
title  of  the  Comte  de  Lille,  at  Yerona,  where  he  claimed  the 
right  to  live  from  the  Republic  of  Venice,  because  his  name 
was  entered  in  the  Golden  Book.  He  was  most  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  personal  advisers ;  though  a  prince  of  intelli* 
gence,  and,  as  he  showed  in  after  life,  by  no  means  unfitted  to 
play  the  part  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  he  was  persuaded  to 
take  up  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  towards  the 
Revolution,  and  to  declare  again  and  again  that  he  would 
never  confirm  the  concessions  granted  by  Louis  XVL,  and 
would  insist  upon  a  complete  return  to  the  stains  quo  ante 
1789.  Calonne,  who  had  been  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
princes  at  Coblentz,  was  disgraced  on  the  failure  of  the 
Prussian  invasion^  and  the  Regent  formed  a  council  of  ministers 
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composed  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Castries,  who  was  sacceeded  by 
the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  Mgr.  de  Conzi^,  Bishop  of  Arras,  the 
Baron  de  Flachslanden,  and  the  Comte  de  Jaucourt.  These 
noblemen  were  all  uncompromising  absolutists  ;  they  con- 
demned not  only  those  who  had  made  or  accepted  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791,  but  all  who  had  served  Louis  XVI.  since  1789 
and  had  not  emigrated  at  once,  and  they  were  unsparing  in 
their  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVTI.,  whom  they 
declared  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  Revolution,  since  he  had 
been  guilty  of  convoking  the  States-General.  The  poverty- 
stricken  court  at  Verona  was  further  torn  by  violent  disputes 
and  personal  dissensions,  for  all  the  6migr^s  there  were  jealous 
of  the  credit  possessed  by  the  Comte  d*Avaray,  who  had  won 
the  friendship  of  the  Regent  by  managing  his  escape  from 
France  in  1791,^  although  that  nobleman  carefully  avoided 
any  interference  with  politics. 

If  the  policy  of  Monsieur  and  his  attitude  towards  the 
Revolution  were  mistaken,  the  conduct  of  the  Comte  d'Artois 
was  far  more  contemptible.  He  was  always  raising  the  hopes 
of  the  emigres  by  declaring  his  intention  of  entering  France 
and  placing  himself  in  command  of  the  Catholic  army.  He 
was  always  boasting  of  the  great  conquests  he  was  about  to 
make  as  the  champion  of  legitimate  monarchy  in  France.  The 
insurgents  in  Lyons,  in  the  G6vaudan,  and  in  La  Vendee,  were 
all  assured  that  the  prince  was  going  to  join  them  and  to  fight 
at  their  head  ;  the}'  all  expected  him  ;  but  he  never  came,  and 
probably  never  intended  to  come.  He  did  serve  with  some 
6migr6  cavalry  during  the  campaign  of  1792,  in  France,  but 
showed  no  military  capacity,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Prus- 
sians, he  was  for  a  short  time  imprisoned  at  Maestricht  for  debt* 
His  one  desire  was  to  get  money,  and  for  that  purpose  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  purses  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the 
most  grovelling  supplications  to  foreign  courts.  In  February, 
1793,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  favourably 
received  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  applauded  his  inten- 
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tion  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Yend^ns,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  worth  forty  thousand  francs,  with 
the  motto  '*  Avec  Dieu  pour  le  Roi."^  With  this  trophy,  which 
he  soon  sold,  he  returned  to  Hamm,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  encouraging  schemes  of  counter-revolution  in  France,  and 
in  making  excuses  for  not  coming  to  England  to  take  part  in 
an  expedition  to  La  Vendue. 

Since  this  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  princes,  it  is  no 
matter  for  surpidse  that  foreign  powers  did  not  take  them 
seriously  or  pay  much  attention  to  their  protests  and  their 
claima  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  has  been  said,  cared  little 
about  the  Bourbons  as  a  dynasty,  but  both  hoped  to  gain 
substantial  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  to  degi'ade  France 
from  its  rank  as  a  great  power.  Austria  had  cared  for 
Louis  XVL,  whose  marriage  with  Marie  Antoinette  had  been 
of  great  importance  to  her,  but  when  he  was  dead,  neither  the 
Emperor  Francis  nor  Thugut,  his  minister,  made  any  secret  of 
their  intention  to  get  as  much  of  Alsace  and  French  Flanders  as 
they  could  from  any  government  which  might  be  established  in 
France.  Prussia  understood  this  policy ;  she  too  had  hoped  for 
substantial  annexations,  but  when,  instead  of  easy  conquests, 
she  met  with  defeats.  King  Frederick  William,  and  still  more 
his  chief  generals  and  statesmen,  began  to  be  more  afraid  of 
Austria  than  of  France,  and  prepared  to  revert  to  the  old 
alliance  of  Prussia  and  France  against  Austria,  which  had 
existed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
Empress  Catherine  encouraged  the  ^migr&,  and  tried  to 
engage  Prussia  and  Austria  in  war  against  France,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  carry  on  her  own  designs  against  Poland 
without  interruption  from  them.  Sardinia  and  Spain  both 
showed  by  their  treatment  of  Monsieur  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois  that  they  were  not  fighting  France  for  the  sake  of 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  because  they  were  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  against  French  aggression.  England  alone  was 
at  war  with  the  Republic,  not  in  order  to  annex  Dunkirk  and 

^  Pingaud,  CorrtspiAsdanu  iniimt  eiUre  It  ComU  dt  Vaudreuil  et  U 
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I  was  absurdly  stated,  or  even  from  fear  of  invamon, 
b  principle.  That  principle  was  not  tho  ro-ostablish- 
;he  oM  Bourbon  monarchy.  Pitt  and  GrcnviUe  were 
headed  to  be  carried  away  by  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
;hey  had  no  desire  to  restore  arbitrary  government 
lies,  but  they  insisted  that  the  Low  Countries  should 
in  to  Fiance,  and  they  refused  to  allow  Antwerp 
le  the  rival  of  London.  It  was  to  their  interest  to 
ace  aa  Bonn  as  possible;  but  they  would  make  nu 
licb  left  tlio  Catholic  Netherlands  to  France,  and 
lid  make  no  peace  except  with  a  stable  government, 
id  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  keep  the  peaco 
Pitt  and  Grenville  saw  no  stability  in  the  Freuth 
,  and  therefore  in  1792  and  1793  they  vainly  hoped 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  by  the  arms  of  the 
;al  powers,  and  from  179*  to  1797  they  encourage! 
1  conspiraciua  of  the  ^migrtia.' 

^migriSs,  like  the  French  princes,  could  not  understand 
ey  argued  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  roigniDg  print 
5  hereditary  monarchy  in  France,  and  were  indigni 
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political  leaders  of  the  ^migr^  turned  their  eyes  to  France, 
and  tried  to  organize  insurrections  in  the  interior.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  agents  and  spies,  and  the  Comte 
d'Antraigues,  who  held  the  threads  of  these  secret  machinations, 
believed  he  could  manage  to  rouse  a  feeling  in  France  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  During  1793  these  plots 
merely  exasperated  the  republicans,  and  gave  reason  for  the 
strict  application  of  the  measures  of  the  Terror,  but  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Qreat  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  England 
began  to  find  money  for  them,  and  they  became  of  more 
serious  importance. 

Of  all  the  ^migr^s,  the  most  important  were  the  military 
^migr^s.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  formation  of  the 
army  of  Cond6  at  Worms.^  It  did  good  service  with  the 
Austrians  throughout  the  campaign  of  1793,  and  was  kept  in 
Austrian  pay.  But  it  was  to  a  great  extent  an  army  of  officers 
without  soldiers,  and  the  only  expedient  suggested  to  remedy 
this  defect  was  to  enlist  the  French  prisoners  of  war  for  the 
ranks,  which  naturally  did  not  tend  to  improve  its  military 
efficiency.  Badly  paid  and  badly  fed,  obliged  to  fight  d, 
UoutraTtce,  on  account  of  the  law  which  ordered  all  ^migr^s 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  be  shot  on  the  spot,  it 
slowly  dwindled  away,  and  after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
its  remains  were  transported  to  Russia,  to  become  finally 
extinct  there.^  But  not  all  the  military  ^migr^s  were  with 
Cond^ ;  many,  including  one  regiment  raised  by  the  Due  de 
la  Ch&tre,  and  called  by  him  "  Loyal-Emigrant,"  served  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  pay  of  Austria  or  Holland,  and  a  strong 
legion  was  formed  by  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  who  was  a 
grandee  of  Spain  as  well  as  a  French  nobleman,  for  the 
service  of  Spain,  and  distinguished  itself  in  all  the  campaigns 

1  VoL  iL  pp.  35,  3a 

*  On  the  army  of  Condtf  and  its  campaigns,  see  HigUnre  des  trots  demien 
Princes  de  la  Maison  de  Condi^  by  Cr^tinean  Joly,  vol.  i. ;  Histoire  de 
VArmSe  de  Condi,  by  Theodore  Muret,  2  vols.  (Paris  :  1848)  ;  VArmee  de 
Cijndl^  by  M.  de  Boutetd^  (Paris:  1861)  ;  and  Journal  d\in  Fourrier  de 
VArmSe  de  CaruU:  Jacques  de  ThibouU  de  PuisaU^  ed.  by  Comte  Gerard  de 
Contades  (Paris :  1882). 
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against  the  French  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees.  England 
in  1795  took  the  debris  of  the  6migr6  regiments,  which  had 
served  in  the  Netherlands,  into  her  pay,  and  equipped  them 
for  the  expedition  to  Quiberon;  and  she  also  commissioned 
three  regiments  into  the  regular  army,  which  were  known 
from  their  colonels'  names,  as  Dillon's,  Boll's,  and  Meuron's, 
and  which  did  good  service  until  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Napoleon. 

The  military  ^migr&  had  their  swords,  and  thus  might 
hope  at  least  for  the  means  of  existence.  *  It  was  far  other- 
wise with  the  clerical  6migr6s,  who  had  left  France  sooner 
than  accept  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy;  they  had 
nothing  to  offer,  and  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  destitution. 
These  exiles  chiefly  fled  to  Italy  and  to  Engknd.  At  Rome 
they  were  at  first  cordially  received  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bemis, 
the  former  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  who  had  been  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  and  who,  after  his  salary  was 
stopped  by  the  Constituent  ABsembly,  received  a  thousand 
crowns  a  month  from  the  King  of  Spain.  But  the  position  of 
Bemis  soon  became  difficult ;  Mesdames  of  France,  the  king's 
aunts,  who,  on  their  escape  from  France,^  had  taken  up  their 
residence  at  Rome,  made  the  Abb^  Maury  their  special  friend, 
and  secured  for  him  the  Italian  bishopric  of  Montefiascone, 
and  eventually  a  cardinars  hat.  He  at  once  put  himself  into 
opposition  to  Bemis  on  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
excommunicating  the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  their  excommunication,  in  spite  of  the 
more  moderate  counsels  of  the  older  statesman.*  The  Pope 
did  not  show  himself  very  liberal  to  these  poor  exiles  for 
conscience  sake  ;  even  bishops  and  learned  theologians  had  to 
be  content  with  an  occasional  livre,  and  the  Italian  monasteries 
which  were  requested  to  entertain  them,  did  so  most  un- 
willingly.®    Among  the  religious  exiles  themselves,  the  same 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  424. 

*  Ze  Cardinal  de  Bernis  depuis  son  Ministhrey   by  Frdd^ric  MasaoB. 

Paris:  1884. 
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^  Forneron,  Histoire  GeriSrale  des  EmigreSy  vol.  i.  p.  422. 
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pitiable  jealousies  which  appeared  among  the  politicians  were 
rife;  Mgr.  Champion  de  Cicd,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  in 
spite  of  his  having  refused  to  take  the  oath,  was  driven  from 
every  table  in  Rome/  because  he  had  accepted  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  from  Louis  XVI.,  after  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille.^  The  reception  accorded  to  this  class  of  exiles  in 
Protestant  England  was  far  more  generous.  Nearly  eight 
thousand  priests,  mostly  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  found  refuge  across  the  Channel,' 
including  many  bishops,  one  of  whom,  Mgr.  de  la  Marche, 
Bishop  of  Saint-Pol  de  L6on,  was  recognized  by  the  English 
government  as  their  official  representative.  Many  were 
sheltered  in  the  King's  House  at  Winchester;  others  found 
employment  in  London  in  the  tapestry  works  especially 
started  for  them  by  the  Marchioness  of  Buckingham;  while  the 
Abb6  Carron,  a  Breton  priest,  organized  several  schemes  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence.^  But  the  most  curious  charity 
was  that  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  erected 
numerous  buildings  in  his  park,  and  succoured  many  monks 
of  many  religious  orders  on  one  condition — that  when  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  they  should  all  promenade  in  the  park, 
breviaries  in  hand,  before  the  windows  of  his  castle,  each  in 
the  costume  of  his  order,  "  for,"  said  the  duke,  "  they  look  far 
more  picturesque  than  sheep  or  deer."  * 

In  every  country  and  in  nearly  every  city  of  importance, 
French  6migr^s  were  to  be  found  living  in  abject  poverty, 
save  where  they  had  gained  favour  in  the  eyes  of  some 
sovereign  or  noble.  In  Germany  they  abounded.  At  Berlin 
they  met  with  scant  hospitality;  only  a  few  remained  at 
the  Prussian  court,  notably  Dampmartin  and  Chamisso, 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  who  there  married  Madame 

1  Fomeron,  Histoire  Oin^rcde  dea  ^migrSs,  vol.  L  pp.  430,  431. 

«  Vol.  L  p.  150. 

'  Journal  hUtariqxu  et  rdigie^ix  de  V Emigration  du  CUrgS  de  France  en 
An^eUrre^  p.  13.     London  :  1804. 

*  Fomeron,  op.  city  vol.  ii.  pp.  54-67. 

^  Souvenirs  et  Melanges,  by  the  Comte  d'HauBSonville  ;  La  Vie  de  mon 
Ph^,  p.  36,  2nd  ed.     Paris  :  1879. 


,  one  of  the  most  famous  Iio&tessi^s  of  Pam  in  tho 
re  tile  Revolution.'  At  Viennn,  the  nobles  of 
were  made  especially  welcome,  for  it  was  not  lor- 
at  the  hualtand  of  Maria  Tbercsa  was  Duke  of 
Hid  most  of  them,  headed  by  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  * 
"liiico  de  Vaudemont,  entered  the  Austrian  service. 
he  other  hand,  the  Polignacs,  former  favourites  of 
oinette,  and  the  Comte  de  V&udn'uil  met  with  a  cold 
.Qu  were  isoon  forced  to  retire  to  a  castle  in  Hungary, 
by  Prince  Estorhazy,  where  they  lived  on  a  very 
:onie.^  And  ou  October  2U,  1792,  the  Emperor  issued 
ation  in  which,  though  he  did  not  proscribe  th« 
.ready  in  his  service,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  French 
;ering  any  of  his  cities.*  At  Brunswick  and 
the  6mij^-^s  were  kindly  treated,  but  aa  a  rule  the 
if  the  EiiiiHTor  was  followed,  and  they  were  pro- 
id  bani.slied.  Hamburg,  as  betitted  a  free  city  of 
re,  became  the  asylum  of  quite  a  colony  of  French 
fho  had  to  use  all  their  wits  to  earn  a  livelihi 
.em  M.  de  Montlau,  a  former  ot&cer  in  the  Garde«-i 
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little  society  and  their  kind  Hamburg  hosts/  and  so  did  two 
famous  ladv  novelists.  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Madame  de 
Flahaut,  better  known  as  Madame  de  Sousa,  after  her  marriage 
with  the  Portuguese  charge  d'affaires.  Many  ^migr^s  hoped  to 
find  a  refuge  in  distant  Russia^  and  a  scheme  was  put  on  foot, 
when  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  evacuate  Belgium,  signed 
by  more  than  one  hundred  of  them,  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
Crimea;^  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  French  nobleman, 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  created  Odessa  and  made  it  the 
centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea. 

England  and  Switzerland  were,  however,  the  two  chief 
refuges  of  the  ^migr&.  The  English  upper  classes,  roused  by 
the  philippics  of  Burke  against  the  republicans,  and  regarding 
the  ^migr&s  as  martyi*s,  felt  that  they  could  not  do  enough  for 
them,  a  sentiment  which  was  not  echoed  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  *'  The  fools  here,^  wrote  Sir  James  Bland  Burges 
to  Lord  Auckland,  "are  opening  subscriptions  for  their  relief 
"  and  support,  which  I  understand  our  own  poor  take  amiss/'  ^ 
A  bazaar  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
6migr^  in  London ;  the  Marchioness  of  Buckingham  found  the 
capital  to  start  a  shop  for  French  millinery,  embroidery,  and 
artificial  flowers,  in  which  many  great  ladies,  such  as  the 
Marquise  des  B^ux,  the  Comtesse  de  Saisseval,  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Lastic,  were  employed ;  some  worked  in  the  girls' 
school  founded  by  the  Abb^  Carron,  and  in  the  various  estab- 
lishments superintended  by  that  worthy  priest.  Nor  was  pure 
charity  neglected.  Lady  SheflSeld  founded  a  hospital  for  them, 
and  died  from  a  disease  contracted  while  nursing  in  it ;  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  a  committee  of 
English  ladies  was  formed  to  seek  out  and  relieve  those  in 
absolute  need.^    The  noblemen,  like  the  ladies,  were  not  above 

^  BivarU  et  la  SocUts  Frangaim  pendant  la  Revolution  tt  V Emigration^ 
by  M.  de  Lescure.    Paris  :  1883. 

*  Journal  d\i,n  FonrHer  de  VArm^e  de  Conde,  p.  9. 

•  Journal  and  Correepondewe  of  JViUiafn,  Lord  A^tcMand^  voL  ii.  p. 
442.    London:  1801. 

^  Fomeron,  Histoire  OAiSraU  des  Emigris^  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-54. 
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trying  any  means  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  M.  Grauthier 
de  Br^cy  catalogued  a  library;  the  Comte  de  Caumont 
started  a  bookbinder's  shop;  the  Chevalier  de  Payen  and 
many  others  became  dancing-masters  or  fencing-masters; 
many  gave  French  lessons,  and  one  is  said  to  have  made  an 
income  by  going  from  house  to  house  mixing  salads  d  la 
Frangaise}  A  certain  poor  gentleman,  who  had  served  as  an 
cifBcer,  was  reduced  to  becoming  a  domestic  servant,  and  on 
this  being  known  his  conduct  was  solemnly  considered  by  a 
council  of  general  officers,  who  ordered  that  he  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  wear  the  insignia  of  a  knight  of 
Saint  Louis,^  and  advertised  their  decision  in  the  English 
newspapers.  Some  were  actually  brought  to  starvation,  and 
Chateaubriand,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of  1792,  and 
arrived  in  London  almost  penniless,  w&s  only  saved  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  Peltier,  the  former  editor  of  the  Actea  dee 
ApStrea,  who  gave  him  and  his  comrade  a  good  dinner  at  the 
London  Tavern,  and  found  him  work  for  the  London  book- 
sellers.' But  all  the  6migr^s  did  not  live  in  London.  They 
sometimes  settled  down  in  little  colonies  in  the  country.  Lord 
Harcourt  deemed  it  an  honour  to  entertain  the  French  branch 
of  his  family  in  their  exile,  and  many  other  English  noble- 
men and  country  gentlemen  repaid  the  hospitality  which 
had  been  formerly  shown  to  them  in  France.  Around  the 
house  at  Staines,  which  Lord  Harcourt  had  bought  for  the 
])[xc  d*Harcourt,  assembled  a  little  society  of  the  oldest  noblesse 
of  France,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Fitzjames,  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Mortemai-t,  the  Prince  and  Princesse  de  Beauvau, 
the  Vicomte  d'Haussonville,  and  M.  d'Aramon,  who  spent  their 
time  gaily  and  happily  in  spite  of  their  comparative  poverty.* 
Even  raore  interesting  was  the  little  group  which  collected  at 
Juniper  Hall,  near   Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey.     It  consifitod 

*  Brillat-Savarin,  Physidogie  du  GoUt,  ed  Bertall,  p.  364. 
'  Forneron,  IJistoire  Generale  des  Smigrds^  vol.  iL  pp.  47,  48. 
^  On  the  story  of    his    sufferings  in  London,   see   Chateaubriand, 
Mdmoires  d^ Outre- tombe,  ed.  1849,  vol.  iii.  pp.  151-181. 

«  D'Haussonville'B  SawKnirB  et  Mdwikges,  ed.  1879,  pp.  32-86. 
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mainly  of  the  constitutionalists  of  1791 ;  Lally  ToUendal 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  the  Comte  de  Narbonne,  the  Comte 
de  Ouibert,  the  Marquis  de  Jaucourt,  Stanislas  de  Girardin> 
and  for  a  time  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  Stael.  Fanny 
Bumey  has  left  a  vivid  sketch  of  this  society  in  her  diary/ 
and  she  ended  by  marrying  an  6migr6,  General  d'Arblay, 
a  former  lieutenant  of  Lafayette,  when  that  nobleman  was 
commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 

Switzerland,  like  England,  was  crowded  with  dmigr^  who 
were  put  to  the  same  straits  to  live.  The  most  illustrious  of 
these  exiles  was  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  became  Duke  of 
Orleans  on  the  execution  of  his  father  in  November,  1793,  and 
who  was  to  be  king  of  the  French  as  Louis  Philippe.  He  had 
left  the  French  army,  in  which  he  commanded  a  division, 
after  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  where 
a  fellow-6migrd.  General  de  Montesquieu,  the  conqueror  of 
Savoy,  got  him  a  place  as  a  teacher  in  the  college  of 
Beichtenau.  What  distinguished  the  ^migr^s  in  Switzerland 
was  that  they  were  mostly  politicians.  While  the  exiles  in 
England  and  Germany  had  to  work  for  their  living,  and  found 
that  occupation  enough,  those  in  Switzerland  were  perpetually 
organizing  plots  and  conspiracies  in  France.  Being  a  neutral 
country,  and  indeed  the  only  neighbouring  country  not  at  war 
with  France,  Switzerland  was  the  only  place  where  the 
partisans  of  the  monarchy  and  the  republic  could  meet.  It 
was  therefore  full  of  spies  and  plotters;  the  republicans 
controlled  by  Barthelemy,  the  French  minister  resident,  at 
Basle;  the  6migr6s  surrounding  Lord  Robert  Stephen  Fitz- 
Grerald,  the  English  minister  resident,  at  Berne.  The  people  of 
Switzerland  made  no  distinction  between  them ;  and  republican 
emissaries  sent  to  purchase  horses  or  provisions,  sat  at  the 
same  iaikle  d*hMe  with  6m]gr6s,  whose  lives  were  forfeited  if 
they  crossed  the  border  into  France.  The  two  most  important 
politicians  among  the  6migr^  were  Mounier  and  MaJlet  du 
Pan,  who  drew  up  many  long  and  important  memoirs  for  the 

1  Diowy  and  Corrtapondenee  cf  Madame  d^ArUay  (Fanny  Bumey), 
voL  v. 
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information  of  the  English  government,  advising  them  as  to 
the  condition  of  France,  and  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
taken  to  restore  the  monarchy.  Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald  con- 
tented himself  with  forwarding  these  memoirs  to  the  EngUsh 
Foreign  Office,  but  refused  to  take  any  active  steps  or  to 
encourage  any  plots.^  He  was,  however,  succeeded  in  1794, 
after  the  fall -of  Robespierre,  by  Mr.  William  Wickham,  who 
followed  a  very  different  line,  and  became  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  party  in  Switzerland,  which  was  trying  to  rouse  France 
into  rebellion  against  the  Republic.  The  most  curious  body 
of  6migr6s  in  Switzerland  were  some  escaped  Girondins,  who 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place  with  royalists  who  had  followed 
the  Comte  d*Artois  in  1789  and  Monsieur  in  1791,  and  with 
the  constitutionalists,  who  had  fled  in  1792.  One  of  these 
men,  Dulaure,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  what  he  saw  in 
Switzerland  at  this  time,  and  spent  his  enforced  leisure  in 
writing  his  Memoirs.* 

But  the  emigration  was  not  confined  to  Europe.  Many  of 
the  ^migr^s  found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United 
States.  Of  these  the  most  notable  were  Talleyrand,  who 
was  expelled  from  England  after  fraternizing  with  the  Whig 
leaders,"  and  joining  the  society  at  Juniper  Hall,  by  Lord 
Grenville  under  the  Alien  Act,  in  1794 ;  and  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoueauld-Liancourt,  who,  after  spending  the  first  days  of 
his  exile  near  his  friend,  Arthur  Young,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
spent  some  years  in  travelling  in  the  United  States.  Thither 
too  repaired  Brillat-Savarin,  who  has  left  an  amusing  account 
of  his  anxiety  over  the  right  way  to  cook  a  wild  turkey  he 
had  shot.*  Some  even  went  to  India,  and  took  service  with 
the  native  princes  there,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
M.  de  Beaumetz,  the  ex-Constituant,  who  died  at  Calcutta, 

*  Lebon  VAiigleterre  et  VEmigraticn^  Fran^ise,  pp.  1-6. 

*  Les   Co)iveiition)ids  d'Auvergne :    Didaure,    by   Marcellin   Boadet. 
Paris  :  1874. 

^  Tlie  Memoirs  of  the  PHnce  de  Titlleyrand,  ed.  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
English  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  109-171.     London  :  1891. 
^  Brillat-Savarin,  PhysioLogie  du  GoUt.  p.  (>0. 
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and  the  Comte  de  TEtaing,  who  became  superintendent  of  the 
stud  to  the  Nawab  of  Oudh.^ 

One  thing  is  noticeable  with  regard  to  all  these  ^migrds,  from 
the  princes  downward :  all  were  in  a  state  of  direst  poverty. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  savage  laws  against  sending  any 
money  to  them  from  France,  for  the  offence  of  communicating 
with  an  ^L)igr6  was  invariably  punished  with  death.  They 
had  no  subsistence  beyond  what  little  they  could  raise  upon  any 
jewels  or  valuables  they  might  have  taken  with  them  when 
they  emigrated,  for  only  in  the  rarest  instances  did  they  receive 
any  remittances  to  help  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  French 
republicans  could  have  had  little  to  fear  from  people  in  such 
an  unfortunate  and  wretched  condition.  Yet  it  was  a  true 
instinct  which  caused  them  to  be  detested  and  feared.  It  was 
not  only  because  they  were  deserters  and  traitors  to  France 
that  they  wei-e  persecuted  and  hated ;  it  was  because  of  the 
principle  they  represented,  because  their  return  would  mean 
the  loss  of  everything  the  Revolution  had  gained  for 
France,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  monarchy  with  all 
its  abuses.  And  the  ^migr^  themselves  were  answerable  for 
this ;  not  one  word  of  concession  ever  came  from  the  mouths 
of  their  political  leaders  ;  their  one  desire  was  to  get  back  to 
France,  even  though  their  return  should  involve  the  absolute 
defeat  of  their  country's  arms  and  the  permanent  abdication  of 
her  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world ;  their  one 
desire  was  to  punish.  The  pitiable  quarrel  of  these  deluded 
wretches  over  the  spoil  they  were  some  day  to  receive; 
their  petty  intrigues  in  the  councils  of  the  princes  and  at 
the  courts  of  foreign  powers;  their  absolute  inability  to 
recognize  either  their  own  absurd  position  or  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  against  them ;  their  mutual  recrimina- 
tions and  violent  weakness;  all  this  seems  to  justify  their 
proscription  by  the  Republic,  ay,  and  even  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  But  for  the  victims  of  the  emigration,  the  noble 
women  face  to  face  with  starvation,  and  working  with  weary 
fingers  to  earn   their  bread,  the  gallant  gentlemen  put  to 

^  Private  Journal  in  India,  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  toL  i.  p.  212. 
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Mliift>i  for  liii-ru  esistence,  yet  all  the  time  preserving 
y   ^i.ice   uf  the    salons   and   tlie    ineffable   gaiety 
1    of   thii    ancien    regime,   notliing  but    pity   and 
I  oiui  l.r  fell..     Tlie  old  French  society  at  least  knew       '' 
■ill-  iiulily  ,  if  it  failed  to  perceive  that  the  current 
\j.\\\,  of  till'  wiirld  was  changing,  and  that  the  tima 
-^U'lice  iif  a  bi'neficed  class  was  gone,  it  expiated  its 
iitly,     Thi'  great  ladies  who  held  their  courts  in  the 
Paris,  and  mounted  the  guillotine  without  a  shadow 
■iL-  rivalled  in  constancy  and  courage  by  those  who 
i;  paiiL,"*  of  hunger  as  exiles.    "  We  work  ten  hours  % 
It..-;.-!,"  wr.ite  one  of  them,' "  but  we  always  remain 
•.■\<iv."     "  We   laughed   at   Dame   Fortune,"   says 
i.ind,  "  that  thief,  who  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  carry 
(■  nev'^r  ii-sked  her  to  restore."  '    Alaa  for  the  French 
at  it  laii,:;hcd  so  much  I  that  laughter  rang  true  in 
but  a   Httla  gravity  a  few  years  earlier,  a  little 
nincw.siun  tu  the  oft-repeated  call  for  reform,  would 
■'\  till'  iiublcise  the  need  for  showing  how  coarage- 
!,■  ill."..!  L'iKild  face  trouble  and  disaster. 
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in  full  exercise,  aud  it  was  doabtful  whether  even  the  energy, 
audacity,  and  concentrated  vigour  of  the  Great  Committee 
would  enable  France  to  be  victorious  over  Europe,  and  thus 
secure  for  her  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  character  of  her 
own  government.  She  was  to  be  successful;  but  at  what  a 
cost!  Torrents  of  the  blood  of  her  bravest  and  wisest  sons 
were  yet  to  flow  on  the  scaffold  and  on  the  battle-field,  before 
she  was  able  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  some  of  her  foes, 
and  thus  divide  the  forces  of  her  enemies. 
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Elected 

18.  Francois    Alexandre   Tardiveau,    deputy  for   the 

department  of  the  nie-et- Vilaine ....     May  27    1792 

19.  Antoine  Fran9aiB  [de  Nantes],  deputy  for  the  de- 

partment of  the  Loire-Infdrieure   ....    June  11      ,, 

20.  C^cile  Stanislas  Xavier  de  Qirardin,  deputy  for  the 

department  of  the  Oise June  25     ,, 

21.  Jean  Baptiste  Annibal  Aubert-Dubayet,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  Is5re July    8     ^ 

22.  Andr^  Daniel  Iiaffon  de  Iiadebat,  deputy  for  the 

.department  of  the  Gironde July  23      ,, 

23.  Antoine  Merlet^  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 

Maine-et-Loire Aug.    6     ,, 

24.  Jean  Francois  de  Iiaoroix,  deputy  for  the  department 

of  the  £ure-et-Loir Aug.  19 

25.  Marie  Jean  H6rault  de  S^ohelles,  deputy  for  the 

department  of  Paris Sept.    2 

26.  Pierre  Joseph  Cambon,  deputy  for  the  department 

oftheH^rault Sept  16 
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F^BSZDENm  or  the  Convkntion,  Sbftembbb  20, 1792,  «o 
4  Bbumairb,  Teab  IY.  (Ootobxr  26, 1795). 
Philippe  Jacques  Biihl,  £x-Legislateur,  deputy  for  the  department 
of  the  Bas-Rhin,  presided  as  eldest  deputy,  Sept.  20, 1792. 

Elected 
L  Jerdme  Potion,  Ex-Constituant,  deputy  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure-et-Loir        ....     Sept.  21,  1792 

2.  Jean  Francois  de  Iiaoroix,  Ex-Ltfgislateur,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Eure-et-Loir         .        .     Oct.     4 

3.  Marguerite  £lie  Quadet,  Ex-Ltfgislateur,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  Gironde     .        •        .        .     Oct.   18 

4.  Marie  Jean  H6rault  de  S^helles,  Ex-Ltfgislateur, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise    .     Nov.    1      „ 

5.  Henri  Or^goire,  Ex-Oonstituant,  deputy  for  the  de- 

partment of  the  Loir-et-Cher         ....    Nov.  15     „ 

6.  Bertrand  Bardre,  Ex-Oonstituant,  deputy  for  the  de- 

partment of  the  Hautes-Pyr^n^es ....    Nov.  29 
T.  Jacques  DefermondeB  Chapellldres,  Ex-Oonstituant, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Ille-et-Yilaine  .     Dec.  13     ,, 
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Elected 

8.  Jean  Baptiste  Treilhard,  Ex-Constitnant,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise  .         .     Dea  27    1792 

9.  Pierre    Victurnien    Vergniaud,    Ex  -  L^gislateur, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Gironde    .        .     Jan.    10,  1793 

10.  Jean  Paul    Rabaut   de    Saint-i^ienne,    Ex-Gon- 

Btituant,    deputy    for    the    department    of    the 

Aube -        .        .    Jan.   24      „ 

11.  Jean  Jacques  Breard»  Ex-Ldgislateur,  deputy  for  the 

department  of  the  Charente-Inf^rieure  .        .     Feb.     7      „ 

12.  Edmond  LouIb  Alexis  Dubois-Crane^,  Ex-Oonsti- 

tuant,  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Ardennes .     Feb.  21      „ 
18.  Armand  Gensonn^,  Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy  for  the 

department  of  the  Gironde Mar.    7      ,, 

14.  Jean  Antoine  Joseph  Debry,  Ex-Ldgislateur,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Aisne    ....     Mar.  21      ,, 

15.  Jean  Frau9ois  Bertrand  Delmas,  £x-Ltfgislateur, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Haute-Garonne .     April  4 

16.  Marie  David  Albin  Iiasouroe^  Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Tarn     ....     April  18 

17.  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer-Fonfinede,  deputy  for  the  de- 

partment of  the  Gironde May     2 

18.  Maximin  Isnard,  Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy  for  the  de- 

partment of  the  Yar May  16      ,, 

19.  Fran9ois  Ken^  Auguste  Mallarm^,  Ex-L^gislateur, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Meurthe    .        .     May  90      „ 

20.  Jean  Marie  Collet  d'Herbois,  deputy  for  the  depart- 

ment of  Paris June  13      ,, 

21.  Jacques  Alexis  Thuriot  de  la  Bozi^re,  Ex-Legis- 

lateur,  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Mame    .     June  27      » . 

22.  Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr^,  deputy  for  the  department 

of  the  Lot July  11 

23.  Georges  Jacques  Danton,  deputy  for  the  department 

of  Paris July  25 

24.  Mario  Jean  H^rault  de  S^chelles  (second  time), 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise     .     Aug.     8 
25*  Maximilien  Marie  Isidore    Bobespierre,   Ex-Con- 

sti tuant,  deputy  for  the  department  of  Paris  .     Aug.  22 

26.  Jacques  Nicolas  Billaud-Vaxenne,  deputy  for  the 

depeartment  of  Paris Sept.    6      ,, 

27.  Pierre  Joseph  Cambon,  Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  Herault      ....     Sept.  19      „ 

28.  Louis  Joseph  Charlier,  Ex-Legislateur,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  Marne         •        •        •        •     Oct.      8      ^ 
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Elected 
29.  Moyae  Bayle,  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 

Bouches-du-Rhone        .        .        .       lat  day,  2nd  month,  year  II 

(Oct.  22,1793) 

80.  Pierre  Antoine  Laloy,  Ex-Lrfgislateur,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Haute-Mame        •  Brumaire  16,  year  I] 

(Nov.  6, 1793) 

SL  Charles  Gilbert  Homme,  Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me        •     Frimaire  1,  year  II 

(Nov.  21, 1793) 

92.  Jean  Henri  Voulland,  Ex-Constituant,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Qard     •        •        •   Frimaire  16,  year  11 

rDec.  6, 1793) 

S3.  Georges    Auguste    Couthon,    Ex-L^gislateur, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Puy-de- 

Ddme    ••••••••        Nivdse  1,  year  11 

(Dec.  21, 1793) 

84.  Jacques  Louis  David,  deputy  for  the  depart- 

ment of  Paris        ••••••      Nivdse  16,  year  11 

(Jan.  5,  1794) 

85.  Marc  Guillanme  Alexis  Vadier,  Ex-Constituant, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Ari^ge       •      Pluvidse  1,  year  11 

(Jan.  20,  1794) 
36.  Joseph  Nicolas  Barbeau  du  Barran,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Gers     •        •        •     Pluvidse  16,  year  11 

(Feb.  4, 1794) 

87.  Louis  Antoine  L^on  Florelle  de   Saint- Ju8t» 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Aisne        «      Ventose  1,  year  II 

(Feb.  19,  1794) 

88.  Philippe  Jacques  Hiihl*  Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Bas-Rhin      •        •    Yentdse  16,  year  II 

(Mar.  6, 1794) 

89.  Jean  Lambert  Tallieii»  deputy  for  the  depart- 

ment of  the  Seineet-Oise     •        •        •        •    Germinal  1,  year  II 

(Mar.  21, 1794) 

40.  Jean  Pierre  Andr^  Axnar,  deputy  for  the  de- 

partment of  the  Isfere Germinal  16,  year  II 

(April  6,  1794) 

41.  Jean  Baptiste  Bobert  Lindet,  Ex-L^gislateur, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Eure .        «       Floi^al  1,  year  II 

(April  20, 1794) 

42.  Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite  Camot,  Ex-Legis- 

lateur,  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Paa- 

de-Calais      •        •        •        •       •        •        •      Flor^al  16,  year  I] 

(May  5,  1794^ 
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Elected 
4S.  Claude  Antoine  Frieti3>I>avemoifl»  Ex-L^guh 
lateur,  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Cdte- 

d'Or Prairial  1,  year  n 

(May  20, 17M) 

44.  Maximilien  Marie  Isidore  Bobespierre  (second 

time),  deputy  for  the  department  of  Paris       •    Prairial  16,  year  II 

(June  4, 17d4) 

45.  ^e  Xiaoodte,  Ex-L^gislateor,  deputy  for  the 

department  of  the  Dordogne .         •        •        •    Messidor  1,  year  II 

(June  19, 17d4) 
40.  Jean  Antoine  IlDuis,  deputy  for  the  department 

of  the  Bas-Ithin Messidor  17,  year  II 

(July  6, 1794) 
47«  Jean  Marie  Collot  d'Herboia  (second  time), 

deputy  for  the  department  of  Paris       •        •  Thermidor  1,  year  11 

(July  19,  1794) 
4d.  Philippe  Antoine  Merlin  [de   Douai]»   Ex- 
Constituant,  deputy  for  the  department  of 

the  Nord Thermidorl6,year  II 

(Aug.  3,  1794) 
49.  Antoine  Ohristophe  Merlin  [de  Thionville], 
Ex  Ligislateur,  deputy  for  the  department 

of  the  Moselle Fmctidor  1,  year  11 

(Aug.  18^  1794) 

60.  Andr^  Antoine  Bernard  [de  EUdntes],  Ex- 

L^gislateur,  deputy  for  the  department  of 

the  Charente-Inf^rieure        .        .        •        •  Fructidor  16,  year  11 

(Sept.  1,  1794) 

61.  Andr^  Dumont,  deputy  for  the  department  of 

the  Somme Vend^miaire  1,  year 

in  (Sept  22,  1794) 

62.  Jean  Jacques  It^gis  Cambacer^s,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  H^rault      .        .        .  Yend^miaire  16,  year 

III  (Oct  7,  1794) 

63.  Pierre  Louis  Prieur,  Ex-Constituant,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Mame  .        .    Bruroaire  1,  year  III 

(Oct.  22, 1794) 

64.  Louis  Legendre,  deputy  for  the  department  of 

Paris Brumaire  16,  year  III 

(Nov.  6,  1794) 
66.  Jean  Baptiste  Clauzel,  Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy 

for  the  department  of  the  Ari^e  .        •        •    Frimaire  4,  year  III 

(Nov.  24,  1794) 
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Elected 
56.  Jean     Francis     Bawbell,     Ez-OonBtittiant, 
deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Haut- 

Rhin      .  • Friinaire  16,  year  III 

(Dec  6,  1794) 

67.  Pierre  Bentabole,  deputy  for  the  department 

of  the  BaS'Rhin Niv6se  1,  year  III 

(Deo.  21,  1794) 

68.  ^tienne  Fran9oi8  Louis  Honor^  Iietoiimeiir, 

Ex-L^gislateur,  deputy  for  the  department 

of  the  Manche Nivdse  17,  year  HI 

(Jan.  6, 1795) 

59.  Joseph  Stanislas  Francois  Xavier  Alexis  Bo- 

v^re,  deputy  for  the  department  of   the 

Bouches-du-Rhdne Pluvidse  1,  year  III 

(Jan.  20, 1796) 

60.  Paul  Francis  Jean  Nicolas  Barras,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  Yar    ....  Pluvi6se  16,  year  m 

(Feb.  4,  1795) 

61.  Francis  Louis  Bourdon,  deputy  for  the  de- 

partment of  the  Oise     •        •        •        •        •    Yentdse  1,  year  III 

(Feb,  19,  1795) 

62.  Antoine  Claire  Thibaudeau,  deputy  for  the 

department  of  the  Yienne    .        •        •        .   Yentdse  16,  year  III 

(IVIarch  6,  1795) 

63.  Jean  Felet,  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 

Loz^re Germinal  4,  year  III 

(March  24,  1795) 

64.  Francois  Antoine  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Ex-Con- 

stituant,  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 

Ard^che Germinal  16,  year  ID 

(April  5, 1795) 

65.  Emmanuel    Joseph    SMyte,    Ex-Constituant, 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Sarthe     .       Flor^al  1,  year  III 

(April  20, 1795) 

66.  Theodore  l^emier,  Ex-Oonstituant,  deputy  for 

the  department  of  the  Jura  .        .        .     Flor^  16,  year  III 

(May  5,  1795) 

67.  Jean  Baptiste  Charles  lCathieu[deMirani>al]» 

deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Oise         •      Prairial  7,  year  III 

(May  26,  1795) 

68.  Jean  Denis  Lanjuinais,  ex-Constituant,  deputy 

lor  the  department  of  the  Ille-et-Yilaine      •    Prairial  16,  year  III 

(June  ^  1795) 
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Elected 

.]itiKtL'  Ltiuvet,  deputy. for  tha  depart- 

of  the  LoirL-t Mesaidor  l.yeur  in 

(June  19,  1795J 
antin-.'    Doulcet  [de  PontocotOant], 

(July  4,  1796) 

r.irii'  Lni'dvelliftre-Lfipaux,   Eie-Ciin- 

?-et- Loire Thermidorl,  year  III 

(July  19,  1795) 

'UuJo  Fraiini.is  Dftunoii,  deputy  for 

jpartiiiL'nl  ul  tii«  PaB-da-Oalau  .  . Thermidorle, TB»rIII 
(Aug.  3, 1795) 

i.sfpli  Chenier,  deputy  tor  the  depwl- 

of  the  Sfiiie-et-Oi»e  .  .  .  Frnctidor  2,  year  HI 
(Aug.  19,  1795) 

.  COIe-d'Or              FructidorlG,  yearlll 

(SepL  2,  1795) 
lliarks  Louis  Baiidln,  Ei-Ligialateur, 
J  for  tliu  dBprxrtinont  of  the  Ardenties  VendiJniiairel.yearrV 

(Sept.  23,  1795) 
if|ili  Viitiir  Qonlaaieu,  deputy  for  the 
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drawn  np  against  them.  The  twenty-two  deputies  originally  aceused  by 
the  Commune  of  Paris  on  April  15,  1793  (p.  238)  were,  in  alphabetical 
order :  Barbaroux,  Birotteau,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Chambon,  Doulcet,  Fauchet, 
G^nsonn^,  Gorsas,  Grangeneuve,  Guadet,  Hardy,  Lanjuinais,  Lanthenas, 
Lasource,  Lehardi,  Louvet,  Potion,  Salle,  Valady,  Valaz^,  and  Yergniaud. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  this  list,  and  the  names  of  Bucos,  Busaulx, 
Isnard,  Lesage,  and  Iddon  were  at  different  times  inserted  in  the  place  of 
Doulcet,  Hardy,  Lanthenas,  Yalady,  and  Yalaz^.  The  Committee  of 
Twelve  elected  under  Girondin  influence  on  May  20,  1793  (p.  240)  con- 
aisted  of  :  Bergoeing,  Bertrand-La-Hosdiniere,  Boileau,  Boy er-Fonf rede, 
Gardien,  Gomaire,  Kervelegan,  Larivi^re,  Mollevaut,  Babaut  de  Saint- 
^tienne,  Saint-Martin-Valogne,  and  Yiger.  On  June  2, 1793,  the  first  list 
of  proscription  was  carried  (p.  246),  and  the  following  twenty-nine 
deputies  were  ordered  to  be  excluded  from  the  Convention  and  kept 
under  guard  in  their  own  houses  :  Barbaroux,  Bergoeing,  Bertrand-La- 
Hosdini^re,  Birotteau,  Boileau,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Chambon,  Gardien,  Gen- 
Bonn^,  Gomaire,  Gorsas,  Grangeneuve,  Guadet,  Kervelegan,  Lanjuinais, 
Larivi^re,  Lasource.  Lehardi,  Lesage,  Lidon,  Lou  vet,  Mollevaut,  Potion, 
Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,  Salle,  Yalazd,  Yergniaud,  and  Yiger,  while 
Fauchet  and  Isnard,  who  had  voluntarily  suspended  themselves  from 
their  functions  as  deputies,  were  ordered  not  to  leave  Paris.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  deputies,  proscribed  on  June  2,  ten  were  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve,  the  other  two,  Boyer-Fonfrede  and  Saint-Martin- 
Yalogne,  having  been  saved  by  Legendre,  and  nineteen  were  from  the  list 
of  Girondin  leaders.  Seventeen  of  these  nineteen  were  named  on  the 
original  list  of  twenty-two  presented  by  the  Commune  of  Paris,  the  five 
excluded  being  Doulcet,  Fauchet,  Hardy,  Lanthenas,  and  Yalady,  and  two 
had  been  added  since,  Lesage  and  Lidon.  Many  of  these  deputies 
escaped  into  the  departments  at  different  dates  (pp.  251,  272),  and  tried 
to  organize  a  general  movement  against  the  Convention  ;  they  were  out- 
lawed on  July  28,  1793,  and  with  them  certain  other  deputies,  not 
hitherto  proscribed,  who  had  joined  them,  such  aa  Cussy  and  Meillan. 
These  measures  of  proscription  were  boldly  attacked  by  those  deputies 
who  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  seats  in  the  Convention,  notably  by 
Boyer-Fonfrede  and  Ducos,  Doulcet  de  Pont^coulant  and  Lauze-Deperret, 
and  a  protest  against  them  was  signed  by  seventy-four  or  seventy-five 
deputies  of  the  Right,  which  is  known  as  the  Protest  of  the  Seventy-three 
(pp.  247,  248).  This  protest  was  kept  secret,  but  it  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  Lauze-Deperret  after  the  arrest  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and 
utilized  to  procure  the  extinction  of  the  political  power  of  the  remaining 
Girondins,  when  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  desired  to 
establish  a  Reign  of  Terror  over  the  Convention  itself. 

On  October  3, 1793,  Amar,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Security,  brought  up  a  report  on  the  Girondins,  which  was  accepted  with- 
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L<>Ti  by  the  Coavention.  Bj  it  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
>   di'putipg  were   proscribed.     They  were  divided  into   thren 

Tivfjity-iiiii',  who  had  escaped  and  were  still  in  hiding,  were 
lvI  r.atlaii-a  :  Kiirbaroui,  Bergoeing,  Birotteaa.  Buzot,  Cham- 
.1.  Cussy,  Gorsaa,  Onuigeneure,  Giiadet,  Korvelcgan,  Lan- 
iviere,  Lesiige.  Lidon,  Louvet,  Meillan.  Petion,  Rabaut  da 
Tif,  Sallc,  and  Valady.     Forty-three  deputies,  many  of  whom 

iipiJ,  wrtri^  iirdtrod  to  be  sent  for  trial  before  the  Revolu- 
l>iimU  :  Aiuirei.  Antiboiil,  Boilean,  Bonet,  Boyer-Funfrede, 
ri3s.it,  Cnrra,  Condorcet,  Coupp^  (of  the  06tea-du-Nord), 
L'cf.-niuin,  IMahaye,  DevSritd.  Doulcet,  Dochastel,  Ducoa, 
an  I'icrre  Dui'al  (of  the  Seine- lot^ricuro),  Philippe  Cgaliti, 
1I1IOI1,  Gdrditu,  Gensonnri,  Hardy,  Isnard,  Lacace,  I^source, 
rrot,  L<')i:ir<li,  Lesterpt-fieanvaia,  MainvicUo,  Maaujer,  Molle- 

R.ch.-ii,  iL.uyor,  Savary,  Sillery,  Valaid,  VaU^e,  Verjrniaud, 

■Ili^'iii.iiifi'f  Philippe  Eg8lit*<,  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orlean*, 

'■\   y  li.jiir.ll  ."~i.-i:ui-ity,  as  read  by  Amar,  but  was  added  on  the 
l;il!,iiiii-V,.i,.iiiiLi.     Sixty-five  deputies,  who  had   signed  the 
Ihu  S.'vinry -three,  with  Bresson,   Chasset,   Duprat,   Gamon, 
,ii^i.-|t,i.,..rr,.t,  Ma«uyer,  Valine,  Savary  and  Defermon,  ii»- 
iio   Mli.ivu  liat,  were  on  that  account  ordered  to  bo  escludsd 

l.iy.  i:i.l.^y.  liailleul,  Blad,  Blanqui,  Bh.ni,  Blaviel,  Bohan, 
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JlUtoWe  de  la  Terrew,  vol.  viL  pp.  546-654) ;  and  others  are  well  known 
to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Oirondins.  From  yarious  sources, 
notably  from  M.  Aulard's  list  {Le8  Orateura  de  la  lAgidatim  etdela  Con- 
verUion^  vol.  L  pp.  158-165)  and  M.  Jules  Guiffrey's  Lea  Conventionnda, 
the  following  list  of  fifty-five  deputies,  who  were  either  leaders  of, 
members  of,  or  active  sympathizers  with  the  Girondin  party,  has  been 
compiled :  Asselin,  Bancal  des  Issards,  Belin,Maro  Antoine  fiemard  (of  the 
Bouches-du-Rhone),  Bertrand-La-Hosdini^e,  Brunei,  Camboulas,  Casa- 
blanca, Casenave,  Corenfustier,  Jean  Debry,  Dech^zeaux,  Delecloy, 
Despinassy,  Devars,  Dufestel,  Dulaure,  Dupin,  Duplantier,  Faye,  Fiquet, 
Forest,  Fran9oi8,  Gantois,  Antoine  Girard  (of  the  Aude),  Giroust, 
Gomaire,  Kersaint,  Jean  Michel  Lacroix  (of  the  Haute-Yienne),  Lan- 
thenas,  Larevelliere-L^paux,  Larroche,  Le  Garlier,  Jean  Baptiste  Leclerc 
(of  the  Maine-et-Loire),  Lemaignan,  Loiseau,  Pierre  Florent  Louvet  (of 
the  Somme),  Loysel,  Magniez,^  Manuel,  Martin-Saint^Romain,  Men* 
nesson,  Guillaume  Michel  (of  the  Morbihan),  Antoine  Michet  (of  the 
Rhone-et-Loire),  Thomas  Paine.  P^ni^res,  Personne,*  Petit,  Pilastre, 
Rebecqui,  Rivaud,  i!iivery,  iSaint-Martin-Valogne,  Soulignac,  and  Vitet. 
Of  course  some  names  may  be  omitted,  but  these  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  deputies  include  all  the  leaders  and  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not 
quite  all,  of  the  members  of  what  may  be  called  the  Girondin  party. 

In  the  first  category  of  twenty-one  outlaws,  nine  were  captured  and 
guillotined  :  Baibaroux,  Birotteau,  Cussy,  Gorsas,  Grangeneuve,  Guadet, 
Rabaut  de  Saint-Iiltienne,  Salle,  and  Yalady  ;  two,  Buzot  and  Potion,  were 
found  dead  in  the  fields  (p.  278) ;  Lidon  committed  suicide  ;  Chambon  was 
killed  in  defending  himself  from  arrest ;  and  eight  escaped :  Bergoeing, 
Chasset,  Kervelegan,  Lanjuinais,  Larivi^re,  Lesage,  Louvet,  and  Meillan* 
Of  the  forty-two  in  the  second  category,  for  Philippe  Egalit^  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  a  Girondin,  twenty-three  were  guillotined  :  Antiboul,  Boileau, 
Boyer-Fonfrede,  Brissot,  Carra,  Coustard,  DuchasteL  Duces,  Duprat, 
Fauchet,  Gardien,  Gensonn^,  Lacaze,  Lasource,  Lauze-Deperret,  Lehardi, 
Lesterpt-Beauvais,  Mainvielle,  Masuyer,  Noel,  Sillery,  Vergniaud,  and 
Viger,  of  whom  twenty  were  executed  in  Paris  on  October  31  (pp.  339, 
340) ;  two,  Condorcet  and  Yalaz^,  committed  suicide ;  and  the  other 
seventeen  were  allowed  to  take  their  seats  again  in  the  Convention, 
with  the  survivors  of  the  outlaws,  by  a  decree  of  18  Yentose  Tear  III. 
(March  18,  1795).  Of  the  sixty-five  deputies  in  the  third  category. 
Doublet  died  in  prison,  and  the  remainder  were  recalled  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  18  Frimaire  Year  III.  (December  8,  1794)  where  they  never 
oeased  to  demand  the  reinstatement  of  their  surviving  leaders.  Of  the 
fifty-five  who  have  being  named  in  the  fourth  list,  Bernard,  Dech^zeaux, 


1  Lecesne's  Arraa  aaita  la  R^vciiUion,  yoL  ii.  p.  1. 
^Md.,  ToL  L  pp.  392,  383. 
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Sersaint  and  Manuel  were  guillotined  ;  Itebecqui  committed  suicide, 
Bancal  des  Issards  was  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  by  Dumouries; 
those  who  had  escaped,  like  Despinassy,  Dulaure,  and  Giroust,  returned  ; 
those  who  had  resigned  their  seats,  like  Larevelliere-L^pauz,  withdrew 
their  resignations ;  and  some,  like  Lanthenas  and  P^ni^res  remained 
undisturbed  during  the  Terror. 

In  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  Girondin  party,  it  will  be  con- 
▼enient,  if  not  perfectly  accurate,  to  term  the  twenty-K>ne  outlaws  and  the 
forty-two  in  the  second  category,  from  which  Philippe  £galit^  is  to  be 
excepted,  Ijgadeia ;  the  sixty-five  in  the  third  category,  protestants  ;  and 
the  fifty- five  in  the  fourth  list,  sympathizers.  Under  this  classification^of 
the  sixty-three  leaders,  thirteen  were  ex-Constituants :  Bonet,  Buzot, 
Chasset,  Couppd,  Cussy,  Defermon,  Kervelegan,  Lanjuinais,  Lesterpt- 
Beauvais,  Potion,  Rabaut  de  Saint- !^tienne,  Salle,  and  Sillery ;  and  sixteen 
had  been  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  :  Brissot,  Condorcet, 
Coustard,  Ducos,  Fauchet,  Gamon,  Gensonn^,  Grangeneuve,  Guadet, 
Isnard,  Larivi^re,  Lasource,  Lauze-Deperret,  Masuyer,  Rouyer,  and 
Yergniaud.  Of  the  sixty-five  ''  protestants,"  seven  were  ex-Constituants : 
Babey,  Grenot,  J&i7»  Julien  Le  Febvre,  Boyer,  Saurine,  and  Vernier ;  and 
eleven  former  members  of  the  Legislative  :  Bohan,  Corbel,  Coup^, 
Descamps,  Dusaulx,  Olivier  Gerente,  Laplaigne,  Le  Breton,  Saladin, 
Salmon, and  Soubeyran  de  Saint-Prix.  Of  the  fifty- five  "  sympathizers,'* 
five  were  ex-Constituants  :  Larevelli^re-L^paux,  Le  Carlier,  Leclerc, 
Lemaignan,  and  Pilastre,  all  of  whom,  except  Le  Carlier,  were  deputies  for 
the  Maine-et-Loire,  and  ten  were  former  members  of  the  Legislative : 
Belin,  Jean  Debry,  Despinassy,  Faye,  Fiquet,  Giroust,  Kersaint,  Pierre 
Florent  Lou  vet,  Loysel,  and  Rivery.  It  is  curio  as  to  observe  that  out  of 
the  sixteen  constitutional  bishops,  who  sate  in  the  Convention,  five  were 
active  supporters  of  the  Girondin  party,  of  whom  Fauchet,  Bishop  of 
Calvados,  was  guillotined,  and  Cazeneuve,  Marbos,  Royer,  and  Saurine, 
bishops  respectively  of  the  Hautes-Alpes,  the  Drome,  the  Ain,  and  the 
Landes,  were  imprisoned  as  "  protestants." 

The  following  geographical  analysis  shows  that  leaders  and  members  of 
the  Girondin  party  came  from  all  parts  of  France,  but  especially  from  the 
provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Loire.  Though  the  department  of  the  Gironde 
naturally  supplied  the  most  famous  leaders,  of  whom  seven  were  guillo- 
tined and  only  one,  Bergoeing,  escaped,  they  had^  as  will  be  seen,  but 
very  few  supporters  in  the  other  departments  of  Guienne.  Sympathy 
with  the  Girondins  was  very  strongly  felt  by  the  deputies  from  the 
provinces  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  Anjou ;  departmental  protests 
against  the  proscription  of  June  2  were  signed  by  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  for  the  Aisne,  the  Haute- Vienne,  and  the  Somme  ;  all  the  thre* 
deputies,  Blanqui,  Dabray,  and  Massa,  for  the  newly  formed  department 
of  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  which  had  been  constituted  out  of  the  County  of 
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Nice,  were  imprisoned  as  ''  protestants,"  as  were  six  out  of  the  eight 
deputies  for  the  Jura :  Amyon,  Babey,  Ferroux,  Grenot,  Laurenceot)  and 
Vernier.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  twenty-four  deputies  for  Paris, 
only  one,  Dusaulx,  was  imprisoned  as  a  '*  protestant,"  though  Manuel, 
who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Convention  in  disgust  at  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  king,  may  be  accounted  a  ''  sympathizer,"  and  among  the 
deputies  for  the  following  twenty- five  departments,  the  Girondin  leaders 
could  not  reckon  on  a  single  supporter :  the  Allier,  the  Ari^e,  the 
Cantal,  the  Cher,  the  Cote-d'Or,  the  Creuse,  the  Dordogne,  the  Doubs, 
the  Is^re,  the  Loir-et-Cher,  the  Loz^,  the  Mame,  the  Haute-Mame,  the 
Mayenne,  the  Meuse,  Mont-Blanc  (Savoy),  the  Nievre,  the  Nord,  the 
Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  the  Bas-Rhin,  the  Haut-Khin,  the  Haute-Sadne, 
the  Seine-et-Martie,  the  Vendue,  or  the  Vienne.  The  localization  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Girondins  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
following  table : — 


Brittany.        •        •        •        . 
Normandy       •        •        •        . 
Maine     •        •        •        •        < 

Leaders. 

6 
.     12 

Protenants. 
11 

11 

1 

STinpathiMn. 

2 

1 

Total. 
19 

24 

1 

Paris       .        .        •        •        « 

1 

1 

2 

Isle  de  France         •        •        < 

\     s 

3 

8 

13 

Picardy  .        •        •        •        • 
Artois     .        .        •        •        4 

.     2 

1 
2 

8 
8 

11 
6 

French  Flanders     •        •        , 

0 

Departments  of  the  Nortl 

I    22 

30 

23 

75 

Champagne     •        •        •        < 
Lorraine.        •        •        •        • 

.       2 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 
5 

Alsace     .        •        •        •        « 

0 

Franche  Comttf       •        •        • 

6* 

6 

Burgundy       .        •        •        • 

2 

1 

3 

Departments  of  the  East 

8 

9 

"1 

18 

Kiyemais,  Bourbonnais  and  tl 

le 

Maiche        •        •        •        . 

0 

Orl^annais      •        •        •        . 

\      4 

t 

6 

Tounune         •       •       •        < 

.      1 

1 

Berri       .        •        •        •        « 

1 

1 

Limousin        •        •        •        « 

!      8 

6 

8 

• 

Anvergne        •        •        •        « 

1 

2 

4 

2 
6 

Departments  of  the  Oentrc 

\      9 

1 

13 

23 

"*  ^U  from  the  department  of  the  Jura. 
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Leaden. 

PtotartinU. 

fl|jinpAtUj6n> 

Tout. 

Anjon     .        .        . 

• 

• 

1 

4 

5 

Poitou     •        .        , 

• 

• 

1 

1 

Aunis  and  Saintonge 

• 

• 

1 

1 

Angoumois      •        • 

• 

• 

1 

1 

2 

Departments  of  1 

lie  West 

•        • 

2 

1 

6 

9 

Goienne  •        •        • 

9» 

7 

4 

20 

B^am     . 

• 

• 

1 

1 

2 

Departments  of  the  South- 

— 

— 

^-' 

— 

West    •        • 

10 

7 

5 

22 

Nice       •        •        • 

3 

• 

3 

Dauphin^        •        • 

5 

5 

Provence         •        • 

6 

2 

8 

11 

Languedoo       •        « 

4 

6 

8 

13 

Roussillon       .        • 

1 

1 

2 

Savoy  and  Foix 

• 

0 

Departments  of  the  South- 

— 

-^ 

—. 

— 

East     •        • 

• 
• 

• 
• 

11 

17 

6 

34 

Corsica   •        •       • 

1 

1 

6 

03 

65 

55 

183 

CI 


<< 
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In  a  more  general  way,  considering  France  as  divided  roughly  into 
three  zones,  twenty-two  leaders,  thirty  "  protestants,"  and  twenty-three 
sympathizers"  represented  the  northern;  nineteen  leaders,  eleven 
protestants,"  and  twenty  *'  sympathizers  *'  the  middle  ;  and  twenty -two 
leaders,  twenty-four  **  protestauts,"  and  twelve  '*  sympathizers  '*  the 
southern  departments. 

After  studying  the  composition  of  the  Girondin  party,  it  is  next  ad- 
visable to  show  how  it  was  divided  against  i+self,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
will  be  enough  to  analyze  the  votes  givun  by  the  leaders  in  the  famous 
scrutinies  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  (pp.  216-218),  and  by  the  *'pro- 
testants  "  and  "  sympathizers  "  in  the  third  of  those  scrutinies.  On  the 
first  question  as  to  whether  Louis  was  guilty  of  treason  towards  the  nation, 
the  Convention  was  practically  unanimouSj  and  of  the  Girondin  leaders, 
Fauchet,  Lanjuinais,  and  Rouzet  voted  in  the  affirmative  with  reservations, 
Valady  was  neutral,  Chasset,  Noel,  and  Lariviere  refused  to  vote,  and 
Duchastel,  Lasource,  Mainvielle,  and  Viger  were  absent.  The  second 
scrutiny  was  far  more  important.  The  idea  of  allowing  the  nation  in  its 
primary  assemblies  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  King,  was  the  notion  of  the 
wisest  thinkers  of  the  Girondin  party,  and  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  there 


*  Of  these  nine,  eight  weie  deputies  for  the  department  of  Hie  Gircnde. 
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was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  views  of  its  leaders.  In  analyzing 
this  and  the  two  other  scrutinies,  it  must  be  noted  that  Mainvielle  and 
Viger  had  not  yet  taken  their  seats,  and  that  the  Totes  ut  sixty-one  leaders 
only  have  to  be  considered.  Of  these  sixty-one,  forty-three,  or  more  than 
two-thirds,  voted  in  favour  of  the  reference  to  the  people  ;  thirteen  voted 
against  it,  namely,  Boileau,  Boy er-Fonf rede,  Caira,  Ohasset,  Condorcet, 
Coupptf,  Doulcet  de  Pont^coulant,  Ducos,  Gkirdien,  Lacaze,  Lauze- 
Deperret,  Lesterpt-Beauvais,  and  Masuyer ;  two  refused  to  vote,  Bergoeing 
and  No^  ;  Valine  was  neutral ;  and  two,  Duchastel  and  Lasource,  were 
absent.  On  the  second  scrutiny  as  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
Louis  XVL,  thirty-seven  of  the  sixty-one  leaders  voted  in  favour  of 
banishment,  detention  until  a  peace,  or  some  punishment  less  than  death ; 
thirteen  voted  for  death,  namely,  Barbaroux,  Birotteau,  Boileau,  Bonet, 
Boyer-Fonfrede,  Oarra,  Chambon,  Ducos,  Duprat,  Gensonn^,  Isnard, 
Lasouroe,  and  Rouyer ;  ten  voted  for  death  conditionally,  generally  accept- 
ingMailhe's  amendment,  namely,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Gamon,  Lesage,  Lesterpt- 
B^uvais,  Lidon,  Lou  vet.  Potion,  Yalaz^,  and  Yergniaud,  while  JSoel 
was  not  presrntw  In  the  last  scrutiny,  whether  the  sentence  should  be 
executed  at  onoe,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  respite,  thirty-nine  of  the 
sixty-one  leaders  voted  in  favour  of  the  respite ;  fifteen  voted  against  it, 
namely,  Barbaroux,  Boileau,  Boyer-Fonfrede,  Oarra,  Ohasset,  Ducos, 
Duprat,  Gensonn^,  Gorsas,  Isnard,  Lasource,  Lidon,  Masuyer,  Rouyer, 
and  Yergniaud ;  five  declined  to  vote.  Ohambon,  Oondorcet,  Grangeneuve, 
Lacaze,  and  Noel ;  Antiboul  declared  himself  neutral ;  and  Duchastel  was 
absent.  A  careful  examination  of  these  lists  of  names  will  show  a  large 
amount  of  cross-voting,  but  the  most  extraordinary  feature  is  that  Ohasset, 
Gorsas,  and  Masuyer,  who  had  voted  against  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
that  Lidon  and  Yergniaud,  who  had  only  voted  for  it  conditionally, 
should  have  voted  against  the  respite.  It  is  not  necessary  to  analyse  the 
votes  of  the  "  protestants  "  and  '*  sympathizers  "  in  all  the  scrutinies  ;  it 
will  be  enough  to  show  the  dissensions  amongst  them  to  examine  the 
third  scrutiny  only.  Of  the  sixty-five  *' protestants,"  four,  Blanqui, 
Blaviel,  Dabray,  and  Massa,  had  not  yet  taken  their  seats,  and  so,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  leaders,  only  the  votes  of  sixty-one  deputies  have  to  be 
examined.  Of  these  sixty-one,  forty-five,  a  larger  proportion  than  among 
the  leaders,  voted  for  some  penalty  less  than  death;  ten  voted  for  death, 
namely,  Amyon,  Bohan,  Ooup^,  Descamps,  Ferroux,  Grenot,  Laplaigne, 
Maisse,  Bibereau,  and  Saladin ;  and  six  voted  for  death  conditionally, 
generally  in  the  terms  of  Mailhe*s  amendment,  Aubry,  Blad,  Laurence, 
Peyre,  Babaut-Pomier,  and  Soubeyran  de  Saint-Prix.  Of  the  fifty-Hve 
deputies  who  have  been  termed  '*  sympathizers,"  Marc  Antoine  Bernard 
had  not  yet  taken  his  seat.  Of  the  other  fifty-four,  thirty-six  voted  for 
some  penalty  less  than  death ;  fourteen  voted  for  death  unconditionally, 
namely,  Bertrand-La-Hoadiniere,  Camboulaa,  Jean  Debry,  Despinassy. 
VOU  IL  2  M 
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Dulaure,  Duplantier,  FranQois,  Girard,  Larevelli^re-Lepaux,  Le  Carlier, 
Loiseau,  P^ni^res,  Petit,  and  Rebecqui;  and  four  voted  for  death  with 
Mailhe's  amendment,  Delecloy,  Lanthenas,  Loysel,  and  Menneason* 

It  remains  only  to  give  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  influence  which  the 
Girondin  leaders  possessed  over  the  Convention  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  their  overthrow.    The  Convention  elected  a  president  and  three  sec- 
retaries   every  fortnight,  and    sometimes    additional    secretaries;    the 
president  held  office  for  a  fortnight,  the  three  secretaries  for  a  month,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  always  six  secre Laries  at  the  bureau.    Now,  of  the 
nineteen  presidents  elected  up  to  May  30, 1 793,  nine  were  among  the  leaden 
of  the  Girondin  party.  Boy er-Fonf rede,  Defermon,  Gensonn^,  Guadet, 
Isnard,  Lasource,  Potion,  Rabaut  de  Saint-^l^tienne,  and  Yergniaud,  and 
out  of  the  sixty-six  secretaries  elected  during  the  same  period,  twenty- 
eight  were  selected  from  the  same  group  of  sixty-three  deputies,  namely, 
Barbaroux,  Boyer-Fonfrede,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Carra,  Chambon,  Chasset, 
Condorcet,  Defermon,  Doulcet  de  Pont^coulant,  Ducos,  Duprat,  Fauchet, 
Gensonn^,  Gorsas,  Grangeneuve,  Guadet,  Isnard,  Lanjuinais,  Lasource, 
Lehardi,    Lesage,   Lou  vet,    Masuyer,  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,    Salle, 
Valaz^,  and  Yergniaud.     At  the  very  opening  of  the  Convention,  the 
Girondins  were  supreme,  for  on  September  20,  1792,  Potion  was  elected 
the  first  president,  and  Brissot,  Camus,  Condorcet,  Lasource,  Rabaut  do 
Saint- !]^tienne,  and  Yergniaud  the  first  secretaries ;  while  the  last  electioni 
before  their  overthrow  are  even  more  striking,  for  on  April  18,  1793, 
Lasource  was  elected  president,  and  Doulcet,  Lehardi,  and  Chambon 
secretaries ;  on  May  2,  Boyer-Fonfrede  president,  Genissieu,  Masuyer,  and 
P^ni^res  secretaries ;  on  May  16,  Isnard  president,  Poullain-Grandprey, 
Fauchet,  and  Duprat  secretaries;  and  on  May  30,  Mallarm^  president,  and 
Ducos,  Durand-Maillane,  and  M^aulle  secretaries.     No  better  proof  than 
this  can  be  given  of  the  influence  which  the  Girondin  leaders  exercised 
during  the  first  months  of  the  session  of  the  Convention. 


APPENDIX   V. 

ThB  OONHTlTUTIOy  OF  1793  COMPARED  WITH  CONDOBCErt  SCHEMB. 

The  Constitution  decreed  by  the  Convention  on  June  24,  1793,  and 
accepted  by  the  primary  assemblies  of  France  on  August  10,  1793,  never 
came  into  use,  for  it  was  suspended  on  October  10,  1793,  on  the  report  of 
Saint-Just,  one  of  its  authors,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  revolutionary  government,  that  is  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was 
substituted  for  it.    After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and    his  friends  on 
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9  Thermidor,  Tear  11.  (July  27,  1794),  the  new  rolen  of  France,  the 
Thermidorians,  considered  the  Constitution  of  1793  to  be  impracticable, 
and  drew  up  and  decreed  instead  the  Constitution  of  the  Tear  III.  (1795). 
The  Constitution  of  1793  has  therefore  only  an  academic  interest,  as  the 
projected  government  of  France  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  loading 
statesmen  of  the  Mountain,  and  is  here  compared  with  the  scheme 
of  constitution  prepared  by  the  Girondin  leaders  before  their  expulsion, 
and  published  by  them. 

As  soon  as  the  Convention  met  and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Bepublic,  it  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Constitution*  The  Constitution  of  1791,  with  its  recognition  of  royalty 
and  its  division  of  the  people  into  active  and  passive  citizens,  was  obviously 
doomed  to  abrogation  in  spite  of  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  operation. 
This  Committee  of  Constitution  consisted  of  Bar^re,  Brissot,  who  was 
almost  at  once  succeeded  by  Barbaroux,  Condorcet,  Dan  ton,  Oensonn^, 
Tom  Paine,  Potion,  Siey^,  and  Vergniaud,  and  the  majority  in  it  consisted 
of  leaders  of  the  Girondin  party.  It  set  to  work  at  once,  and  on  February 
16  and  16,  1793,  Condorcet,  as  its  reporter,  presented  its  plan  of  a 
constitution.  According  to  Madame  Roland,  Gensonn^  was  answerable 
for  part  of  this  plan,^  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  Si^y^  as  one  who 
had  had  experience  in  the  drawing  up  of  constitutions  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  had  a  share  at  least  in  the  elaboration  of  the  elective  principle ; 
but  nevertheless  it  was  Condorcet  who  actually  presented  it  as  reporter, 
and  common  tradition,  as  well  as  probability,  marks  him  out  as  its  principal 
author. 

Condoroet's  plan  of  a  constitution  consists  of  404  articles,  divided  into 
fourteen  chapters,  and  preceded,  like  the  Constitution  of  1791,  by  a  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Its  main  features  were  its  care  in  depriving  the 
executive  of  any  authority,  its  mania  for  elections,  and  its  transference  of 
all  power  to  the  primary  assemblies.  In  Condorcet's  report,  which  was 
published  with  his  scheme,  he  expounds  the  principles  on  which  the 
Committee  of  Constitution  had  acted.  A  few  sentences  from  it  deserve 
quotation.  "  All  political  heredity,"  he  says,  *'  is  at  once  an  evident 
violation  of  natural  equality  and  an  absurdity,  since  it  pre-supposes  that 
the  qualities  fitted  for  fulfilling  any  public  function  can  be  hereditary. 
.  .  .  The  reunion  of  the  citueens  in  the  primary  assemblies  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  means  for  conciliating  peace  and  liberty,  and  not  as  a 
danger  to  public  tranquillity*  These  assemblies,  composed  of  men  occupied 
in  peaceful  and  useful  labours,  cannot  be  troubled,  unless  too  long  meetings 
induce  them  to  be  attended  only  by  unemployed  and  lazy,  and  therefore 
dangerous,  men,  or  unless  they  are  left  to  themselves  and  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  being  led  away  by  individuals.     We  have  therefore  neglected  no 

^  Madame  Roland's  MdmoireSt  ed.  0.  A.  Dauban,  p.  817. 
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means  for  preserving  all  the  natural  utility  of  these  reunions,  and  for 
removing  from  them  the  influence  of  parties  and  of  intriguers.  .  .  .  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  equality  amongst  men,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Republic,  these  are  the  principles  which  have  guided  us  in  the  choice  of 
the  combinations,  which  we  have  adopted ;  and  we  have  believed  that  the 
constitution,  which  would  be  the  best  in  itself,  and  the  most  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  would  be  the  one  in  which  these  principles 
are  the  most  carefully  observed/*    According  to  Condorcet's  scheme,^  the 
supreme  administration  of  the  country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  seven  ministers  and  a  secretary,  elected 
by  the  primary  assemblies,  of  whom  half  were  to  retire  every  January. 
The  primary  assemblies  were  also  to  elect  auppUanta  to  take  the  place  of 
any  minister  retiring,  dying,  or  being  removed  during  his  year  of  ofBce. 
This  Executive  OouMcil  was  to  carry  out  all  the  decrees  of  the  Legislative 
Body, -in  which  it  was  to  have  no  seat,  and  to  which  it  was  to  offer  no 
advice  unless  formally  requested  to  do  so,  and  any  member  of  it  could  be 
suspended  by  the  Legislative  Body  and  sent  for  trial  before  a  special  jury 
elected  for  the  purpose.    The  Council  was  to  be  presided  over  by  each  of 
its  members  in  turn  for  fifteen  days.     The  power  of  which  the  Executive 
Council  was  thus  carefully  deprived,  was  not  entrusted  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  single  chamber  elected  for  one  year  only. 
This  Legislative  Body  was,  in  the  words  of  Cordorcet,  charged  "  with  the 
only  function  suitable  to  it  in  executive  measures,  that  of  surveillance," 
and  was  forbidden  to  interfere  in  administrative  questions.    It  could  not 
even  legislate  or  make  decrees  at  its  discretion  ;  any  single  citizen  could 
propose  a  new  law,  the  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  or  a  vote  of  censure  on 
any  act  of  the  administration.     If  he  was  supported  by  the  signatures  of 
fifty  citizens,   his  proposition   was  bound  to  be  laid  before  a  primary 
assembly  ;  if  he  obtained  a  majority,  all  the  primary  assemblies  of  his 
commune  were  to  be  convoked ;    if  he  again  obtained  a  majority,  his 
proposition  was  to  be  laid  before  all  the  primary  assemblies  of  his  depart- 
ment ;   if  his  department  agreed,  the  proposition  was  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Body,  which  was  obliged  at  once  to  decide  if  it  was  expedient 
to  take  it  into  consideration.     Even  if  the  Legislative  Body  rejected  the 
scheme,  the  powers  of  the  single  citizen  were  not  exhausted.     If  he  could 
get  the  primary  assemblies  of  another  department  to  support   him,  all 
the  primary  assemblies  in  the  Republic  were  to  be  summoned,  and  if 
they  voted  in  his  favour,  the  Legislative  Body  was  at  once  to  be  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  elected.     What,  then,  were  these  primary  assemblies,  in 
which  all  power  was  to  reside  according  to  Condorcet's  scheme  ?     '  *  The 
primary  assemblies  shall  be  distributed  over  the  territory  of  each  depart- 

^  For  an  elaborate  analysis,  see  Bird's  Xa  LSgende  des  Girandiiis,  chap, 
vii.,  La  CmistUviion  Girondine* 
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xnent,  and  their  wronditatm/efni  shall  be  bo  regulated  that  none  of  them 
shall  contain  less  than  460,  or  more  than  900  members. "  And  as  there  were 
about  44,000  communes  in  France,  there  must,  according  to  this  regulation, 
have  been  more  than  50,000  primary  assemblies.  Of  whom  were  these 
primary  assemblies  to  be  composed  ?  "Of  every  man,  aged  twenty-one,  who 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  list  of  a  primary  assembly,  and  who  has 
since  resided  for  one  year  in  the  Republic."  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  these  proposed  arrangements,  or  to  analysse  the  curiously 
elaborate  manner  in  which  the  primary  assemblies  were  to  carry  out  their 
elections,  whether  of  ministers,  deputies,  or  ofScials.  It  would  fill  seyeral 
pages  to  recount  the  methods  by  which  Condoroet  hoped  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  anything  like  party  spirit  or  even  the  election  of  a  very 
popular  man,  by  means  of  lists  of  candidates,  and  it  is  enough  to  add  that 
under  his  constitution  the  French  people  would  have  had  to  spend 
nearly  all  their  time  electing  deputies,  or  ministers,  or  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  or  municipal  officers,  or  civil  jurors,  or  criminal  jurors,  none 
of  whom  were  to  hold  office  for  more  than  six  months  or  a  year. 

Condoroet's  scheme  never  became  an  accepted  constitution,  and  on  May  / 
SO,  1793,  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  five  deputies  from  the  ' 
Mountain  were  added  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  another  constitution  as  soon  as  possible.  These  five 
deputies  were  Couthon,  Herault  de  S^cheUes,  Mathieu,  Kamel,  and 
Sunt-Justb  Herault  de  Sechelles  was  chosen  reporter,  and  on  June  24 
the  scheme  of  this  Committee  was  accepted  by  the  Convention  (p.  248). 
It  was  solemnly  agreed  to  by  the  primary  assemblies,  and  is  known  as  the 
Constitution  of  1793,  but,  as  has  been  said,  it  never  came  into  working 
operation,  ilerault  de  S^helles*  constitution  is  far  simpler  than  Condor- 
cet's ;  it  is  free,  for  instance,  from  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  voting, 
but  it  contains  many  similar  absurdly  unworkable  and  even  anarchic  pro- 
visions. It  has  the  merit,  however,  of  being  considerably  shorter.  Like 
other  French  constitutions,  it  was  preceded  by  the  ine^jtable  Declaration  of  ^ 
the  Bights  of  Man ;  this  time  it  was  in  thirty-five  articles,  and  began, 
"The  aim  of  society  is  the  happiness  of  alL  Government  is  instituted 
to  guarantee  to  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural  and  imprescriptible 
rights.  These  rights  are  equality,  liberty,  security,  and  property,'' 
etc,  etc.  It  consisted  of  124  articles  instead  of  404,  and  was  divided 
into  twenty-five  titles.  By  it  the  Executive  Council,  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-four  ministers  instead  of  eight,  was  not  elected  directly 
by  the  primary  assemblies,  but  was  chosen  by  the  Legislative  Body  out 
of  a  list  of  candidates,  of  whom  one  was  chosen  by  each  depart- 
ment, and  was  renewed  by  half  every  year.  The  Legislative  Body  was, 
as  in  Condorcet's  scheme,  to  consist  of  one  chamber,  elected  for  one 
year  only.  Its  functions  were  to  pass  decrees  and  to  propose  laws. 
Decrees  oonoemed  matters  of  finance  and  administration ;  laws  comprised 
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more  than  mere  matters  of  le^lation,  and  indaded  sucli  measures  of 
importance  as  the  declaration  of  a  war.  When  a  proposed  law  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Legislative  Body,  it  was  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  commune 
in  France,  and  unless  one-tenth  of  the  primary  assemblies  in  more  than 
half  the  departments  refused  to  accept  it,  it  became  law.  The  local 
government  was  left  much  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  1791 ; 
every  commune,  district,  and  department  was  to  elect  its  municipality, 
administrators  of  the  district,  and  administrators  of  the  department,  half 
of  whom  were  to  retire  every  year,  but  the  arrangements  of  1791  were 
simplified  by  the  abolition  of  directories  of  the  districts  and  departments, 
and  of  the  procureurs-syndics  and  procureurs^dn^rauz-syndics. 

In  matters  concerning  the  administration  of  justice,  the  regulations  of 
the  Constitution  of  1793  were  clear  and  simple.  In  civil  cases,  all 
questions  were  to  be  laid  in  the  first  instance  before  elected  justices  of 
peace  or  before  private  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties,  from  whom 
appeals  lay  to  elected  public  arbitrators,  all  of  whom  were  to  hear  the 
cases  and  give  their  decisions  without  expense  to  the  suitors.  From  them 
appeals  lay  to  the  central  tribunal  of  appeal,  which  decided  only  on 
questions  of  law,  not  of  fact.  In  criminal  cases,  the  accused  were  always 
to  have  counsel,  and  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  was  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  criminal  act  and  its  intention,  while  sentence  was  to  be  passed  by 
a  tribunal  of  elected  judges.  The  treasury  was  to  be  administered,  not 
as  in  Condorcet^s  scheme  by  commissioners  elected  by  the  primary 
assemblies,  but  by  agents  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council,  under  the 
surveillance  of  special  agents  nominated  by  the  Legislative  Body.  This 
constitution  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  at  least  simple  and  intelligible, 
and  an  examination  of  it  gives  clear  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Herault  de 
S^chellos  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Mountain  over  Condorcet  and  his 
Girondin  associates.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  amount  of  election  involved, 
and  in  the  weakening  of  the  executive  ;  but  in  these  respects  it  does  not 
go  so  far  as  the  Girondin  scheme,  or  even  as  the  Constitution  of  1791. 
Above  all.  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  extraordinary  power  for  disturb- 
ance granted  to  the  dissentient  single  citizen  under  Condorcet's  scheme. 
But  in  this  regard  it  must  be  noted  that  Herault  de  S^chelles  felt  what  he 
called  *Hhe  need  of  providing  a  guarantee  for  the  people  against  the 
oppression  of  the  Legislative  Body."  He  at  first  proposed  the  institution 
of  a  *'  national  jury  *'  for  this  purpose,  which  was  not  approved,  and  then 
a  plan  by  which  a  deputy  should  be  judged  by  his  constituents,  and  not 
be  re- eligible  unless  acquitted  by  them.  This  was  also  rejected,  for  the 
Convention  probably  thought  that  as  the  Legislative  Body  was  only  to  be 
elected  for  one  year,  it  could  not  get  out  of  touch  with  the  people  in  that 
short  period.  On  the  whole,  though  the  constitutions  of  Condorcet  and 
Herault  de  S^chelles  have  but  an  academic  interest,  and  the  former  was 
obviously  impracticable,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  latter  was  not  given  an 
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opportanity  of  being  put  into  operation,  for  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  know  how  some  of  its  proyisions,  notably  that  abontlaws,  would 
have  worked  in  practice. 


APPENDIX  VI. 

Thi  Committbss  or  the  CoNVSHnoir. 

Thv  importance  of  the  committees  of  the  Convention,  in  which  tho 
measures  passed  by  the  Convention  were  prepared,  and  which  practically 
took  charge  of  all  matters  coming  ifithin  their  departments,  was  very 
great.  They  were  somewhat  ovendiadowed  after  the  assumption  of 
all  executive  power  by  the  two  ''committees  of  government,"  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  and  the  Committee  of  General  Security  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  remained  the  originators  of  all  legislation,  and  certain 
of  them,  notably  the  Financial  Committee,  took  an  important  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  country.  On  September  22,  1792,  directly  after 
the  Convention  met,  two  commissions  were  appointed,  the  one  consisting 
of  Jean  Debry,  L^nard  Bourdon,  Lanjuinais,  and  Guyton-Morveau  to 
decide  what  committees  should  be  formed,  and  to  regulate  their  work ; 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  Defermon,  Grossuin,  Herault  de  S^chelles, 
Mathieu,  fnd  Osselin  to  nominate  the  members  to  serve  on  these  com- 
mittees. As  the  result  of  their  labours,  twenty-one  committees  were 
formed,  the  names  of  the  members  of  which,  as  they  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1793|  according  to  a  Report  by  Gossuin  at  that  date,  are  given 
below.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  committee  was  not  up  to  its  full 
number,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  constant  alterations  were  caused 
by  death  and  absence  on  mission.  Nevertheless,  the  committees  remained 
com{)osed  of  substantially  the  same  members  until  after  the  great  pro- 
scription of  October  3, 1793.  In  the  next  volume,  the  composition  of  the 
committees  of  the  Convention,  as  they  stood  at  the  commencement  of 
1794  and  1795,  will  be  given.  The  names  are,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  given  in  alphabetical  order. 

I.  The  Committee  of  Constitution — Nine  members.  Barbaroux,  Bar^re 
Condorcet,  Danton,  Gensonn^,  Thomas  Paine,  Pdtion,  Si^y^,  and  Verg- 
niaud.     [N.B. — Brissot  was  an  original  member  of  this  committee,  but 
he  soon  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Barbaroux.] 

II.  The  Diplomatic  Committee — Nine  members.  Brissot,  Camot, 
Anacharsis  Cloots,  Gr^ire,  Guadet,  Guyton-Morveau,  Kersaint, 
Rewbell,  and  Charles  Villette. 

III.  The  Military  Committee — ^Twenty-four  members.  Albitte,  Belie- 
garde,  Boussion,  Camot,  Carra,  Chfiteauneuf-Bandon,  Coustard,  Delmas, 
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Dubois-Cranc^,  Dubois-Dabais,  Duquetmoy,  Fabre-d'j^lantine,  Gasparin, 
Olivier  G^reote,  Goupilleau  de  Fontenay,  Lacombo-Saint-Michel,  Jeac 
Fran9ois  de  Lacroix,  Laurent  Lecointre,  Letoumeor  (of  the  MancLe), 
lidon,  Merlin  (of  Douai),  Milhaud,  Sallengros,  and  SiUery. 

lY.  Committee  cf  General  Security — Thirty  members.  Audouin, 
Basire  (Tice- President),  Bernard  de  Saintes,  Bonnier,  Bordaa,  Brival, 
Cavaignac,  Chabot,  Coup^  (of  the  Oise),  Delaonay  d' Angers  (jSecretory), 
Drouet,  Duprat,  Duquesnoy,  Fauchet,  Goupilleau  de  Montaiga, 
Grangeneuve,  Herault  de  S^chelles  (Pre«tden<),  Ingrand,  Kenrelegan, 
Laurens  (of  Marseilles),  Lavicomterie,  Lecointe-Puyraveau,  Leyris, 
Manuel,  Maribou-Montaut,  Musset  (^Secretory),  Rov^e,  Ruamps,  Tallien, 
and  Vardon. 

V.  The  Legislative  Committee  (ComiU  de  L^gidaHon  eivUe  et  erinti- 
ndU) — Forty-eight  members.  Alquier,  Aasema  (Seeretary\  Pierre  BaiUe, 
Bar^re,  Moyse  Bayle,  Bohan,  Brival,  Cambaodr^,  Charlier,  Chasaet, 
Cochon,  Corbel,  Coup^  (of  the  Oise),  Couthon,  Pierre  Marie  Delaunay 
lejeuive,  Durand-Maillane,  Garran  de  Coulon  (Pr^ncieni),  Gossnin,  Goupil- 
leau de  Fontenay,  Goupilleau  de  Montaigu,Guadet,  Guimberteau,  Ingrand, 
Jean  Michel  Lacroix  (of  the  Haute-Vienne),  Lanjuinais,  Laplalgne, 
Larividre,  Lavicomterie,  Lemalliaud,  Lepeletier  de  Saint-Fargeau,  Robert 
Lindet,  Louvet,  Mailhe  {Secntary),  Marquis,  Mathieu,  Morisson,  Osselin, 
Philippeaux,  Piorry,  Pons  de  Verdun,  Maximilien  Robespierre,  Saladin, 
Sautereau,  Tallien,  Thuriot,  Vadier,  Vergniaud,  and  Vernier. 

VL  Committee  of  Public  Instruction — Twenty-four  members.  Arbo- 
gast,  Bailly  de  Juilly,  Bodin,  Leonard  Bourdon,  Buzot,  Chasset,  Marie 
Joseph  Chenier,  Colaud-La-Salcette,  David,  Dupuis,  Durand-MaiUane, 
Dusaulx  {Prtside^it),  Ferry,  Fouch^,  Gorsas,  Lanthenas,  Massieu(iSEeefv<ary), 
Mathieu  (Secretary),  Mercier,  Prieur  (of  the  Cote-d'Or),  Quinette,  Romme, 
Roux-Fazillac,  and  Villar. 

VII.  The  Financial  Committee — Originally  forty-two  members,  but 
increased,  and  divided  into  four  sections  : — 

(1)  Section  for   Assignats — Chazaud,   Cussy,  Devtfrit^   {Secretary), 

Dubreuil,  Foucher  (President),  Francois  (of  the  Somme), 
Frecine,  Godefroy,  Guffroy,  Humbert,  Loysel,  Masuyer, 
Pelletier,  Venierey,  and  Vidalin. 

(2)  Sfction  for  Taxes — Def ermon  (Secretary),  Jacob  Louis  Dupont, 

Isor^,  Le  Breton,  Ramel,  Rouzet,  Salle,  Servi^re,  Vermon, 
and  Vernier  (President). 

(3)  Section  for  ordinary  and  extraord'nary  Finance — Pierre  Bailie, 

Cambon,  Dyzez,  Fouch^,  Gillet,  Haussmann,  Johanuot, 
Mallarm^,  Monnot,  and  Real. 

(4)  Section  for  the  alien  at  ion  of  national  property,  and  tJiat  of  the 

former  civil  list,  the  ordfrs  of  chivalry,  and  the  hnigrds — Besson, 
Camus    (Secretary),    Chazal,    Charles    Delacroix,    Delahaye, 
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Duchastel,  Finot,  ForesUer,  Gauthier^  Jao,  Le  Carlier,  Martel, 

Mauduyt,     Osselin,    Regnauld-Bretel,    Ribereau^    Treilhard 
(/VeawicTU),  and  Vigneron. 

Vin.  Committee  for  Decrees  {(JomiU  des  2)^«i«)— Nine  members. 
AlbouySy  Becker,  Bissy  {Secretary)^  Blaox,  Dupuis,  Laloy,  Poisson 
{President)^  Riihl,  and  Vemerey. 

IX.  Committee  for  Petitions  and  Correspondence — Twenty- four 
members.  Audrein,  Dech^zeaux,  Ducos  (Secretary),  Dulaore,  Duplantier, 
Fabre-d'J^lantine,  Fayau,  Feraud,  Gossuin  (Fresident),  La  Boissiere, 
Lemoine  (of  the  Manche),  Leyiis,  Jean  Baptiste  Monestier  (of  the  Puy- 
de-D6me),  Pierre  Laurent  Monestier  (of  the  Loz^re),  Paganel,  Siblot, 
Soubeyran  de  Saint-Prix,  Thibault  (Secretary),  and  Tsabeau.    (Five  shait. ) 

(X.  Committee  for  the  Management  of   the   Hall,    of    the  Secre- 
tariat, and  of  Printing  (Comiti  de»  Inspectewrs  de  la  Saile,  du  Secrd- 
iariat  et  de  r  Imprimerie) — ^Eighteen  members. 
XI.  Committee  for  the   Business  of  the  Convention  (Comiti  des 
Proces-verbaux,  des  BemxnM  et  des  Expeditions) — Six  members. 

It  was  found  convenient  to  merge  these  two  committees  into  one, 
which  consisted  of  : — Beauvais  (Secretary),  Belin,  Calon  (President),  Duval 
(of  the  Seine-Inf^rieure),  Fiquet,  Gamon,  Grosse-Durocher,  Huguet, 
Jean  Baptiste  Lacoste,  Le  Bas,  Pierre  Nicholas  Perrin  (of  the  Aube), 
Projean,  Robin,  Saurine,  Sautayra,  and  Sergent.    (Hight  short,) 

XII.  Committee  for  Public  Relief  (ComiU  des  Secotirs  P^iMics) — 
Twenty-four  members.  Amar,  Babey,  Bailly  de  Juilly ,  Beauvais  (President), 
Bernard  de  Saint-Affiique,  Bo  (/Secretary),  Boussion,  Cazeneuve, 
Claverye,  Debourges,  Andr^  Dumont,  Dupuis,  Enjubaidt,  Fayau, 
Francois,  Girot-Pouzol,  Goiirdan,  Grenot,  Lalande,  Maignet  (Secretary), 
Plaichard-Choltiere,  Saint-Martin,  Sautayra,  Taillefer,  and  Yadier. 

Xni.  Committee  of  Division — Twenty-four  members.  Asselin, 
Bassal,  Carpentier,  Chambon,  Chaudron-Roussau,  Chedaneau,  Couturier, 
Jean  Debry,  Descamps,  Deydier,  Gaston,  Gay-Vemon,  Jagot,  La 
Boissiere,  ^lie  Lacoste,  Lemarechal,  Lesage,  Levasseur  (of  the  Meurthe), 
and  Vidalot     (Five  slurrt,) 

This  committee  was  charged  with  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  new 
division  of  France  nnder  the  Constitution  of  1791  into  departments, 
districts,  cantons,  and  communes. 

XTV.  The  Agricultural  Committee — Twenty- four  members.  Car- 
pentier, Cochet,  Coup^  (of  the  Oiso),  Fabre  (of  the  H6rault),  Germignac, 
Lequinio,  Loiseau,  Jean  Moreau  (of  the  Meus^,  Marie  Fran9ois  Moreau 
(of  the  Saone-ot-Loire),  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,  Rabaut-Pomier, 
Reverchon,  Rivery,  and  Tellier.     (Te^i  short.) 

XV.  The  Commercial  Committee- -Twenty-four  members.  Blutel 
(Secretary),  Borel,  Castilhon,  Champigny-Cl^ment,  Dehouliere,  Giraud 
(of  the  (Jharento-Inf^rieure),  Hardy,  Ijacaze  (Vice-President),  Laurence, 
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Julien  Le  Febvre  (of  the  Loire -Inf^rieure)  (Pr<»j«icHO,  Fran9oi8  Paul 
Legendre  (of  the  Nievre),  Le  Tourneur  (of  the  Sarthe),  Merlino,  Perrin 
(of  the  Aube),  Picque,  Rebecqui,  Sauv6,  and  Soulignac.     (<Sia5  ihori.^ 

XVI.  Committee  of  Domains — Twenty-four  members.  Allusoeur 
(Viee-Presidetii),  Beaugeard,  Brun,  Cusset,  Dameron,  Delahaye,  Ferroux, 
Herard,  Leclerc,  Levasseur  (of  the  Meurthe)  (PresidefU),  Loflicial,  Lozeau, 
Martineau,  Maulde,  Mollevaut,  and  Poullain-Grandprey  (Secretary), 
^Eight  short. ) 

XVII.  Committee  for  Payment  of  Accounts  (CamiUde  Liquidation) — 
Twenty-four  members.  Auguis  {Vice-PresidefU),  Bissy,  Boissy-d'Anglas, 
Bordas,  Colombel  (PresiderU),  Faye  (Secretary),  Qelin,  Jard-PanvUiier 
(Secretary)^  Leciirpenbier,  Lemoine,  Lesterpt-Beauvais,  Marquis,  Petitjeaa, 
Pottier,  C^lestin  Poulain  (of  the  Mame),  Poultier,  Richard,  Ruelle,  and 
Sevestre.    ( Fi oe  short. ) 

XVIII.  Committee  for  the  Examination  of  Accounts — Fifteen 
members.  Baucheton,  Jean  Borie  (President)^  Delamarre,  Dupin,  Greoflroy, 
Havin,  Jorraud,  Jourdan,  Lacrampe,  Larroche^  Maignen  (Secretary)^ 
Personne,  Pinet,  Texier,  and  Vinet. 

XIX.  The  Naval  Committee — Eighteen  members.  Antiboul,  Blad, 
Breard  (iSccrcton/),  Daubermesnil,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  liigalite  (Fire- 
Presideid),  Balthazar  Faure  (of  the  Haute-Loire),  Gaudin,  Granet,  Marec, 
Maurel,  Guillaume  Michel  (of  the  Morbihan),  Niou  (Secrttary\  Ribet, 
Rochegude,  Rouyer  ( Pren<Z«n<),  Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr^.Taveau,  and  Topaent. 

XX.  The  Colonial  Committee — Twelve  members.  Blanc,  Boyer- 
Fonfrede,  Brunei,  Creuz^-Latouche  (Presideyvt),  Guillermin,  Mazade 
(Secretary),  Penieres,  Peyre,  and  Taveau.     (Three  short.) 

XXI.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Archives — Three  members. 
Baudin  (of  the  Ardennes),  Jean  Borie,  and  the  archivist,  Camus. 

All  these  committees  had  their  separate  offices  and  establishments  of 
clerks,  and  the  results  of  their  labours  were  laid  before  the  Convention  by 
their  reporters  in  the  form  of  reports,  generally  followed  by  a  suggested 
decree.  The  committees  further  elected  a  Central  Commission,  consisting 
of  one  member  from  each  committee,  which  met  every  morning  and  pre- 
pared the  **  order  of  the  day  *'  for  the  Convention.  This  Central  Commis- 
sion, the  important  functions  of  which  are  obvious,  consisted,  in  January, 
1793,  of  the  following  deputies  : — 

Jean  Denis  Lanjuinais,  president,  representing  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, No.  V. 

Jean  Borie,  secretary,  representing  the  C^niTnittee  for  the  Examination 
of  Accounts,  No.  XVIII. 

Charles  Louis  Antiboul,  representing  the  Naval  Committee,  No.  XIX. 

Jean  Bassal,  representing  the  Committee  of  Division,  No.  XHI. 

Jean  Baptiste  Jerome  Bo,  representing  the  Committee  for  Public 
ReHef,  No.  XIL 
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Jacques  Brival,  representing  the  €k>mmittee  of  General  Security, 
No.  IV. 

£tienne  Nicolas  Galon,  representing  the  €k>mmittee  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Hall,  etc.,  Nos.  X.  and  XL 

Pierre  Toussaint  Durand-Maillane,  representing  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  No.  VI. 

Antoine  Francois  Gauthier,  representing  the  Financial  Committee, 
Section  4  (jutdion  d'aliSrtation),  No.  YII. 

Jacques  Francois  G^rmignac,  representing  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, No.  XTV. 

Henri  Gr^goire,  representing  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  No.  11. 

Jacques  Lacase,  representing  the  Commercial  Committee,  No.  XV. 

Benolt  Lesterpt-Beauvais,  representing  the  Committee  for  the  Pay- 
ment of  Accounts,  No.  XVII. 

Philippe  Antoine  Merlin  (of  Douai),  representing  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, No.  III. 

£tienne  MoUevaut,  representing  the  Committee  of  Domains,  No. 
XVI. 

Charles  Nicolas  Osselin.representing  the  Financial  Committee,  No.  VII. 

Pierre  Paganel,  representing  the  Committee  for  Petitions  and  Corre- 
spondence, No.  IX. 

Jean  Augustin  P^ni^res,  representing  the  Colonial  Committee,  No.  XX. 

Jacques  Poisson,  representing  the  Committee  for  Decrees,  No.  VTU. 

It  must  be  noted  that  on  the  Central  Commission,  the  Committee  of 
Constitution  and  the  Committee  for  the  Archives  were  not  represented, 
and  that  there  were  two  representatives  of  the  Financial  Committee. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

The  CoiociTTKB  or  Public  SAnrr. 

Th«  first  Committee  of  General  Defence  was  formed  by  the  election  of 
three  members  by  seven  of  the  most  important  committees  on  January  3, 
1793,  to  consider  questions  not  coming  directly  into  the  departments  of 
any  single  committee.  It  consisted  of :  Armand  Gui  Simon  Kersaint 
Jacques  Pierre  Brissot,  and  Louis  Bertrand  Guyton-Morveau^  elected  by 
the  Diplomatic  Committee  ;  Edmond  Louis  Alexis  Dubois-Cnuic6,  Pierre 
Jean  Lacombe-Saint-Michel,  and  Louis  Gustavo  Douloet  de  Pont^ulant, 
elected  by  the  Military  Committee  ;  Emmanuel  Joseph  Si6y^  Armand 
€^nsonn6,  and  Bertrand  Harare,  elected  by  the  Committeeof  Constitution ; 
Joseph  CamboUi  Jacques  Defermon  des  Chapelli^reS)  and  Jean  Johannot^ 
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elected  by  the  Financial  Committee  ;  Jean  Jacques  Breard,  Henri  Pascal 
Kochegude,  and  Louis  Jacques  Taveau,  elected  by  the  Naval  Committee: 
Jean  Baptiste  Boyer-Fonfrede,  Ignace  Brunel|  and  Jean  Augustin 
Penidres,  elected  by  the  Colonial  Committee ;  Jacques  Lacaze,  Jean 
Marie  Francois  Merlino,  and  Maro  Antoine  Alexis  Giraud,  elected  by  the 
Commercial  Committee. 

On  the  26th  of  March  this  committee  was  superseded  by  a  new  Com- 
mittee of  General  Defence,  elected  directly  by  the  Convention  (pp.  229, 
230),  consisting  of  the  following  twenty-four  members :  Charles  Jean 
Marie  Barbaroux,  Bertrand  Bar^re,  Jean  Jacques  Breard,  Fran<^is  Nicolas 
L^nard  Buzot,  Jean  Jacques  Regis  Cambacer^,  Armand  Gaston  Camus, 
Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas  Caritat  de  Condorcet,  Geoi^e  Jacques 
Danton,  Jean  Antoine  Debry,  Jean  Fran9ois  Bertrand  Delmas,  Benoit 
Simplice  Lucie  Camille  Desmoulins,  Edmond  Louis  Alexis  Dubois- 
Cranco,  Armand  Gensonne,  Marguerite  ]^ie  Guadet,  Louis  Bertrand 
Guyton-Morveau,  Maximin  Isnard,  Maro  David  Albin  Lasource,  Jerome 
Potion,  Pierre  Louis  Prieur  (of  the  Mame),  Nicolas  Marie  Quinette, 
Maximilien  Marie  Isidore  Robespierre,  Philippe  Jacques  Ruhl,  Emmanu^ 
Joseph  Siey^,  and  Pierre  Victumien  Tergniaud. 

This  committee  was  found  too  unwieldy,  and  in  its  stead  was  elected, 
on  April  7  (p.  232),  the  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  consisting  of 
Bertrand  Bar^re,  Jean  Fran9ois  Bertrand  Delmas,  Jean  Jacques  Breard, 
Joseph  Cambon,  George  Jacques  Danton,  Jtan  Antoine  Dthry^  Louis 
Bertrand  Guyton-Morveau,  Jean  Baptiste  Treilhard,  and  Jean  Fran9ois 
de  Lacroix,  of  whom  Debry  had  to  decline  from  illness,  and  was  replaced 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Robert  Lindet. 

This  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety  underwent  many  changes.  Gn 
May  30  five  deputies  were  added  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
Constitution  (p.  248),  namely,  Marie  Jean  Herault  de  Sechelles,  Jean 
Baptiste  Charles  Mathieu,  Dominique  Vincent  Ramel-Nogaret,  Georges 
Auguste  Couthon,  and  Antoine  Louis  Leon  Florelle  de  SaintrJ"ust. 
Further  clianges  took  place  on  June  5,  when  Breard  retired  from  illness, 
by  the  election  of  Theophile  Berlier,  and  on  June  22,  when,  in  place  of 
Mathieu  and  Treilhai'd  sent  on  mission  to  Bordeaux  (p.  271),  two  new 
members  were  elected — Thomas  Augustin  Gasparin  and  Jean  Bon  Saint- 
Andre. 

On  July  10  a  new  committee  of  nine  was  elected  (p.  283),  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  It  consisted 
of  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr^,  Bertrand  Barere,  Thomas  Axigustin  Crosparin^ 
Georges  Auguste  Couthon,  Marie  Jean  Herault  de  Sechelles,  Jacques 
Alexia  Thi/riot,  Pierre  Louis  Prieur  (of  the  Mame),  Antoine  Louis  L^n 
Florelle  de  Saint-Just,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Robert  Lindet. 

The  first  change  in  the  composition  of  this  committee  was  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Gasparin  from  illness  on  July  27,  when  he  was  replaced, 
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on  the  nomination  of  the  committee,  by  Maximilien  Marie  Isidore 
Hobespierre. 

On  Augast  14  two  deputies  were  added  to  the  committee  to  take 
eharge  of  the  military  operations  (p.  284) — Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite 
Camot  and  Claude  Antoine  Prieur-Duyemois  (of  the  Cote  d'Or). 

On  September  6  two  more  deputies  were  added  to  establish  the  Reign 
of  Terror  (p.  285] — Jacques  Nicolas  Billaud-Varenne  and  Jean  Marie 
Collot  d^Herbois. 

On  September  20  Thuriot  retired,  and  the  twelve  deputies  who  re- 
mained became  what  is  known  as  the  QrtaJt  ComnUttee  of  FubUe  Safety. 
They  retired  every  month,  but  on  the  nomination  of  Bar^re  they  were 
re-elected  for  nearly  a  year  without  opposition.  The  only  change  which 
took  place,  was  caused  by  the  execution  of  Herault  de  S6chelles  on  the 
16  Germinal,  Year  IL  (April  5,  1794),  whose  place  was  not  filled  up. 
After  the  execution  of  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Just  on  10 
Thermidor,  Tear  IL  (July  28,  1794),  the  committee  was  reconstituted, 
and  the  six  vacancies  caused  by  the  deaths  of  these  deputies  and  Herault 
de  S^helles,  and  by  the  absence  of  Prieur  (of  the  Mame)  and  Jean  Bon 
SaintrAndr6  on  mission,  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Joseph  Eschas- 
seriaux,  Jean  Lambert  Tallien,  Jean  Baptiste  Treilhard,  Jean  Jacques 
Breard,  Pierre  Antoine  Laloy,  and  Jacques  Alexis  Thuriot 


APPENDIX  VIII. 

Thb  Committbb  or  General  Seoueit7« 

Ik  July,  1789,  the  Constituent  Assembly  formed  *  '*  Comity  des 
Recherches,"  which  was  also  known  as  the  ''Comity  de  Surveillance,*'  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  suspected  conspiracies,  denunciations  of  indi- 
viduals, complaints  of  illegal  arrest,  and,  in  short,  upon  all  matters  of 
administration  which  were  brought  under  its  cognizance  after  it  had  con- 
stituted itself  a  sort  of  cot?rt  of  appeal  from  the  executive  power.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  followed  this  example  and  formed  a  similar  ''  Comity 
de  Surveillance,"  which  was  in  May,  1792,  first  termed  the  "  Comit6  de 
Sfbret6  Gen^rale,"  or  Committee  of  General  Security. 

When  the  Convention  met,  it  also  formed  a  Committee  of  General 
Security,  composed  of  thirty  members,  whose  names  are  given  in 
Appendix  YI.,  p.  536.  This  Committee  was  fairly  representative  of  all 
parties,  but  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain  upon  it  were  the  most  regular 
attendants,  and  its  functions  were  almost  entirely  managed  by  them.  It 
steadily  increased  in  importance  ;  all  matters  concerning  the  police  of  the 
ooimcry,  all  arrests  of  suspected  persons,  the  investigation  into  alleged 
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plots  against  the  Republic,  and,  in  short,  all  questions  concerning  indi- 
viduals as  opposed  to  measures  of  government  were  referred  to  it. 

The  leaders  of  the  Girondins  soon  became  jealous  of  its  vast  powers, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain  monopolized  the 
management,  and  on  January  7,  1793,  they  carried  a  decree  that  the 
number  should  be  doubled,  and  that  eighteen  should  form  a  quorum.  It 
is  hardly  expedient  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  sixty  members  elected  to 
the  second  Committee  of  General  Security  on  January  9,  1793,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decree,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  they  were  nearly  all 
Girondins  or  deputies  of  the  Plain.  Only  two  declared  deputies  of  the 
Mountain,  Dartigoyte  and  Ingrand,  had  seats  upon  it,  while  among  lead- 
ing Girondins  it  included  Birotteau,  Chambon,  Delahaye,  Fauchet, 
Gomaire,  Gorsas,  Grangeneuve,  Kervelegan,  Lauze-Deperret,  and 
Rebecqui,  and  among  deputies  of  the  Plain  Durand-Maillane,  Genissieu, 
and  Zangiacomi. 

The  leaders  of  the  Mountain  saw  that  it  was  absurd  to  have  such  a 
large  committee  to  deal  with  delicate  questions,  and  also  objected  strongly 
to  its  composition,  and  on  January  21,  1793,  the  day  of  the  execution  of 
l^uis  XVL,  on  the  motion  of  Fabre-d*]^lantine,  strongly  supported  by 
-Danton  (p.  223),  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  consist  for  the  future  of 
twelve  members,  and  be  at  once  renewed  By  adopting  a  list  and  voting 
for  it  en  Hoc^  the  Mountain  managed  to  gain  a  great  preponderance  on  this 
third  Committee  of  General  Security,  which  originally  consisted  of  Claude 
Basire,  Andre  Antoine  Bernard  (of  Saintes),  Fran9oiB  Chabot,  Pierre 
Joseph  Duhem,  Fran9oiB  Pierre  Ingrand,  Francois  Lamarque,  Marc 
David  Albin  Lasource,  Louis  Legendre  (of  Paris),  Louis  Maribon- 
Montaut,  Joseph  Francois  Stanislas  Xavier  Alexis  Rovere,  Pierre  Charles 
Ruamps,  and  Jean  Lambert  Tallien.  On  March  25,  1793,  under  the 
influence  of  the  news  of  Neerwinden,  it  was  resolved  to  fill  up  the  places 
left  vacant  by  the  absence  on  mission  of  Basire,  Bernard,  Duhem, 
Ingrand,  Logendre,  and  Rovere,  and  the  following  deputies  were  chosen  : 
Charles  Jean  Marie  Alquier,  Armand  Gaston  Camus,  Jacques  Gamier  (of 
Saintes),  Michel  Mathieu  Lecointe-Puyraveau,  Jean  Nicolas  MeauUe,  and 
Charles  Nicolas  Osselin.  On  April  9  further  additions  were  made  ; 
Jacques  Brival  and  Jean  Baptiste  Carrier  were  elected  to  fill  the  places  of 
Maribon-Montaut  and  Tallien  sent  on  mission,  and  four  auppleanis  were 
chosen  to  supply  temporary  vacancies  :  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac,  Antoine 
Joseph  Lanot,  Augustin  Jacques  Leyris,  and  Nicolas  Maure.  These 
deputies  remained  in  oftice  until  June  16,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the 
committee  should  consist  of  nine  members  and  be  entirely  renewed. 

The  fourth  Committee  of  General  Security  elected  on  that  day  con- 
sisted of  Jean  Pierre  Andre  A  mar,  Jean  Bassal,  Andre  Dumont,  Armand 
Benoit  Joseph  Guffroy,  Joseph  Francois  Laignelot,  Louis  Charles  Lavi. 
comterie,  Louis  Legendre  (of  Paris),  Jean  Nicolas  Meaulle,  and  Jacques 
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Pinet.  On  August  3,  on  the  motion  of  Breard,  it  was  resolved  to  increase 
the  committee  from  nine  to  twelve  members,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  absence  of  AndrS  Dumont,  Meaulle,  and  Pinet  on  mission, 
and  on  the  nomination  of  the  committee  itself  the  following  deputies 
were  chosen :  Moyse  Bayle,  Andre  Antoine  Bernard  (of  Saintes),  Pierre 
Amaud  Dartigoyte,  Cluurles  Fran9oi8  Dupuis,  Jean  Jay  de  Sainte-Foy, 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Michaud. 

On  September  11,  when  the  Great  Oommittee  of  Public  Safety  had  got 
possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee 
of  General  Security  should  be  re-constituted,  and  on  the  motions  of 
Maure  and  Drouet,  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  consist  of  nine  members 
and  five  9iippliants,  The  nine  members  elected  on  the  fifth  Committee  of 
General  Security  were  Charles  Jean  Marie  Alquier,  Claude  Basire, 
Fran9ois  Chabot,  Jacques  Gamier  (of  Saintes),  Armand  Benoft  Joseph 
Guflfroy,  Jean  Julien  (of  Toulouse),  Louis  Charles  Lavicomterie,  Silvain 
Phalier  Lejeune  (of  the  IndreX  and  Etienne  Jean  Panis ;  and  the  five 
iuppUants  were  Moyse  Bayle,  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet,  Reymond  Gaston, 
Philippe  Francois  Joseph  Le  Bas,  and  Ghislain  Joseph  Fran9ois  Le  Bon. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  on  the  nomination  of 
the  committee  itself,  as  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Tliis  arrangement,  and  the  constitution  of  the  newly  elected  committee, 
did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  It  was  essential  for  their  supremacy,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  their  auspices,  that  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  should  act  in  entire  harmony  with  them,  and  even  in 
some  degree  in  subordination  to  them.  The  power  given  to  the  new  com- 
mittee to  nominate  members  to  fill  vacancies  was  therefore  obnoxious  to 
them,  and  the  presence  upon  it  of  certain  deputies,  such  as  Basire, 
Chabot,  and  Julien,  who  were  men  of  independent  minds,  was  likely  to 
lead  to  dissensions.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Danton 
on  September  14,  that  a  new  committee  of  twelve  members  should  be 
elected  from  a  list  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

The  sixth  Committee  of  General  Security,  which  was  elected  on  that 
day,  and  which  held  office  through  the  Reign  of  Terror,  consisted  of  (see 
pp.  326-329)  Joan  Pierre  Andr6  Amar,  Moyse  Bayle,  Antoine  Sauveiir 
Boucher,  known  as  Bowher'Saint-Saii/fp»ir,  Jacques  Louis  David,  Armand 
Benott  Joseph  GuSroy,  Louis  Charles  Lavicomterie,  Philippe  Frangoii 
Joseph  Le  Bas,  Ohidain  Frangois  Joseph  Le  Boix,  tltienne  Jean  Panis, 
Philippe  Jacques  Riihl,  Marc  Guillaume  Alexis  Vadier,  and  Jean  Henri 
VouUand.  It  soon  underwent  three  changes  by  the  selection  of  Joseph 
Nicolas  Barbeau  dn  Barran,  Gr^oire  Marie  Jagot,  and  Jean  Antoine 
Louis  (of  the  Bas-Rhin),  to  fill  the  places  of  Boucher-Saint- Sauveur,  Le 
Bas,  and  Le  Bon,  and  in  1794  l^lie  Lacoste  became  a  member  instead 
of  Panis.    With  these  exceptions,  it  was  re-elected  eveiy  month,  like  the 
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Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  remained  in  office  until  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre  on  9  Thermidor,  Year  II.  (July  27,  1794).  lU 
functions  were  definitely  fixed  by  a  report  of  Billaud-Varenne,  on 
28  Brumaire,  Year  IL  (November  18,  1793),  which  declared  that  all 
duties  of  government  belonged  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  all 
police  duties  to  the  Committee  of  Greneral  Security. 


APPENDIX   IX. 


Tub  KxvoLunoKABT  Tribunal  of  Pabis. 

Thb  best  way  to  understand  the  gradual  but  steady  growth  of  the  Beign 
of  Terror  in  Paris  is  to  study  the  numbers  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  from  month  to  month.  The  following  analysis 
has  been  arrived  at  by  an  examination  of  the  JownnoX  du  Tribunal 
Biwlntionnaire,  given  as  an  appendix  to  each  volume  of  Wallon's 
IJisloire  du  Tribunal  Rivcilutionnaire  de  Paris,  6  vols.    Paris  :  1880. 

The  establishment  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  decreed  on 
March  10,  1793  (p.  228),  and  it  was  formed  in  accordance  with  that  decree 
at  the  end  of  the  same  month.  The  following  are  the  numbers  of  the 
prisoners  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  with  the  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  victims,  and  some  other  notes  : — 


Month. 

Number  of 
death-seotouces. 

Notes. 

April,  1793. 

9 

Blanchelande,  ex-governor  of  San  Do- 
mingo (vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  473),  the  first 
victim,  executed  April  15. 

May,  1793. 

9 

General  Miacxinski,  accomplice  of  Du- 
mouriez  (voL  ii.  p.  230;,  22nd. 

June,  1793. 

13 

July,  1793. 

13 

Nine  men  for  assaulting  Leonard  Bour- 
don, representative  on  inission,  at 
Orleans,  13th;  Charlotte  Corday  for 
the  murder  of  Marat  (voL  ii.  p.  253), 
17th. 

August,  1793. 

6 

General  Lescuyer,  accomplice  of  Du- 
mouriez    (vol.    ii.     p.    230),      14th ; 

f 

General  Custine  (voL  iL  p.  335),  28th 

September,  1793. 

17 

Total,  April  15  to 

-« 

September  30 

66 

«•] 
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In  September  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  organized  ;  the  Revolutionary 
Tiibanal  was  divided  into  four  sections  on  September  22,  under  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  Merlin  of  Douai  on  September  6  (vol.  ii  p.  331), 
so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  more  prisoners ;  on  Brumaire  8  (October  29),  on 
the  motion  of  Robespierre,  the  presidents  were  enabled  to  stop  any  trial 
after  three  days  and  ask  the  jury  if  they  had  made  np  their  minds^  and 
in  oonseqnenoe  the  activity  of  the  tribunal  was  much  increased. 


Moniba. 


Ottober,  17da. 


November,  1793^ 


December,  1708. 


Janiuuty,  17M. 


VOL.  II. 


IvimMfr  of 
deaUft-MntenoM. 


80 


n 


Nnim 


Gorsas,     depu^    to    the    Convention 

ivoL  iL  p.  340),  7th ;  Marie  Antoinette, 
voL  ii  pp.  336, 337),  16th ;  twenty-one 
Girondin  leaders  (vol  ii  pp.  338,  339), 
31st. 
Olympe  de  GU)Uffe8  (vol.  ii.  p.  179),  2nd  ; 
Adam  Lux  (vol.  ii  p.  253),  4th;  Philippe 
Egalittf,  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  Coustard  de  Massy,  deputy  to  the 
Convention,  6th ;  Madame  Roland, 
8th ;  BaiUy,  ex-Mayor  of  Paris,  11th  ; 
Manuel,  ex-Procureur  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  (vol.  ii  p.  218),  General 
Brunet  (vol.  ii  p.  257),  and  Gabriel  de 
Cussy*  deputy  to  the  Convention  (vol. 
ii  p.  277),   15th ;  General  Houchard 

goL  ii  p.  255),  16th ;  Girey-Dupr^, 
rissot^s  succeasor  as  editor  of  the 
Patriote  Francis  (vol.  ii.  p.  276),  2l8t ; 
General  Lamarli^re,  the  defender  of 
Lille  in  1792,  26th ;  Duport-Dutertre, 
ex-Minister  of  Justice,  and  Bamave, 
ex-Constituant,  28th. 

Kersaint,  deputy  to  the  Convention, 
4th  ;  Rabaut  de  Saint- £tienne,  5th  , 
Madame  du  Barry,  and  Ndel,  deputy 
to  the  Convention,  8th ;  the  Due  du 
ChAtelet,  13th ;  Lesur,  ex-Constituant, 
17th  ;  Lebrun-Tondu,  ex-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Dietrich,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Strasbourg,  28th ;  General 
Biron,  ci-devant  Due  de  Lauxun,  3l8t. 

Custine  Jiln,  ex-Minister  to  Prussia 
(voi  ii  p.  73),  3rd ;  Marshal  Liickner, 
4th ;  Imbert,  deputy-fu/7p{^t»^  to  the 
Convention,  7th ;  Lamourette,  Bishop 
of  the  Rhone-et-Loire,  ex-L^gislateur 
(voi  i.  p.  251 ;  ii.  p.  103),  11th ;  Captains 
Dnplessis-Grenedan  and  Coetnempren 

2N 
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Months. 


Vebmary,  1794. 


liaroh,  1794. 


April,  1794. 


Number  of 
death-MUtences. 


7S 


W 


VI 


of  the  navy,  sent  from  Brest  by  Jean 
Bon  Sain t-Andr^,  16th;  Marc^toine 
Bernard,  deputy-«iip>p{tfan<  to  the  Con- 
vention, 22nd ;  General  Camille  Rossi, 
27th  ;  General  de  Marc^,  28th  ;  eight 
inhabitants  of  Coulommiers  for  a  riot, 

3l8t. 

Parent,  ex-Constituant,  2nd  ;  twelve 
inhabitants  of  Sarre-Libre  (Sarre- 
Louis)  for  commonicating  with  the 
enemy,  25th. 

Ten  inhabitants  of  Rosay,  for  a  riot, 
2nd ;  Grenerals  0*^1  oran.  Chancel,  and 
Davaine,  6th ;  fifteen  inhabitants  of 
Clamecy  for  a  riot,  15th  ;  Cieurao,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Montauban  (voL  i.  p.  490). 
16th  ;  Masuyer,  deputy  to  the  Con- 
vention, 19th  ;  H^ert,  Vincent, 
Ronsin,  Momoro,  Anacharsis  Cloots, 
Desfieux,  Proly,  Mazuel,  Dubuisson, 
Jacob  Pereyra,  Jean  Conrad  Kock, 
and  seven  others  (f/i«  K&)eri{Aii)^  24th  , 
Gouttes,  Bishop  of  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire; 
and  ex-Constituant  (vol.L  p.  307),  26th. 

Euloge  Schneider  (vol.  iL  p.  440),  1st ; 
Danton,  Lacroix,  Herault  de  S^chelles, 
Philippeaux,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Chabot,  Basire, 
Delaunay  [d'Angers],  deputies  to  the 
Convention,  Espagnac,  Junius  and 
Emmanuel  Frey,  Diedrichsen,  Gus- 
man  and  Westermann,  fifteen  in  all 
{fiie  Dantonist8\  5th  ;  first  ** conspiracy 
of  the  prisons  '* — nineteen  executed  ; 
Simoud,  deputy  to  the  Convention, 
Chauraette,  Pr«»cureur  to  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  Gobel,  apostate  Bishop 
of  Paris,  Generals  Beysser  and  Arthur 
Dillon,  the  widows  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins and  Hubert,  with  twelve 
others,  13th;  theMarquisdeLaBorde, 
the  ricliest  man  in  France,  and 
formerly  banker  to  the  Court,  with 
sixteen  noblemen,  ladies,  and  domestic 
servants,  18th  ;  eighteen  j  udges  of  the 
old  Parlement  of  Paris  (including 
Louis  Lepeletier  de  Rozanbo,  Etienne 
Pasquier,  Bochart  de  Saron,  Lefevre 
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Months. 


Namberof 
dtath-MDtencet. 


Ifay,  1794. 


NotM. 


d'Ormesson,  and  Mol^  de  Champla- 
teux),  six  judges  of  the  Parlement 
of  TouloiiBe  and  Colonel  Nort,  twenty- 
five  in  all,  20th ;  Malesherbes,  ex- 
Minister  and  counsel  for  Louis  XYI., 
his  daughter  Madame  de  Bozanbo, 
the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Chateau- 
briant,  the  Duchesse  de  Grammontj 
the  Duchesse  du  ChAtelet,  three  ex- 
Constituants,   D'Espr^mesnil  (voL   i. 

?p.    204,    205),    Le    Chapelier    and 
houret  (vol.  L  pp.  276,  277),  with 
four  others,  22na  :  thirty-three  per- 
sons from  Verdun,  sixteen  soldiers, 
five  ecclesiastics,  and  twelve  women, 
24th  ;  a  mixed  group  of  thirty- three, 
including  the  Due  de  Villeroi,  Admiral 
the  Comte  d'Estaing,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Tour  du  Pin,  ex-Minister  for  War 
(vol.    i.    p.    150),  the  President   de 
NicolaS,  and  Thiroux  de  Crosne,  ex- 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  28th. 
Tassin  Tl^tang  and  twelve  other  officers 
of  the  battalion  of  national  guards  of 
the  section  of  theFilles-Saint-Thomas, 
for  helping  to  defend  the  Tuileries  on 
August  10  (vol.  ii  pp.  126,  128),  3rd ; 
Marquis  de  Choiseul-Labaume,  4th  ; 
eleven  administrators  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Moselle,  6th ;   twenty- 
eight  farmers-general    of    the   taxes 
under    the     old    regime,    including 
Jj'ivoisier,   the   great    chemist,  8th  ; 
Princess  Elisabeth,  the  Marquise  de 
Senozan,   sister  of  Malesherbes,  the 
Marquise  de  Crussol-d'Amboise,  five 
members  of  the  family  of  Lom^nie  de 
Brienne  (namely,   Comte    Louis    de 
Lom^nie,  ex-Minister  for  War,  Comte 
Alexandre  de  Lom^nie,  Comte  Charles 
de    Lom^nie,  Martial    de    Lomenie. 
coadjutor-archbishop   of    Sens,    ana 
Charlotte  de  Lomenie),  the  Marquise 
de  Montmorin,  widow  of  the  Dilinister, 
and  his  son  Autoine  de  Montmorin, 
10th  ;  Meynier,  ex-Const  it  uant,  15th  ; 
Comte  Gaston  de  L^vis-Mirepoix,  ex- 
Constituanti  General  Jean  Donadieu, 
and  Jourdan  "  Coupe-t^te,"  27th. 
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MoothiL 

Number  of 
death-wntenoai. 

Nom. 

June  1-9, 1794. 

October  1,1793,  to 
June  9,  1794. 

128 

1165 

Twenty-seven  inhabitants  of  Sedan  for 
having  supported  Lafayette  in  August, 
1792  (vol    ii,   p.   157),  3rd;  twelve 
administrators  of  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes  for  the  same  reason, 
7th. 

On  22  Prairial  (June  10,  1794),  a  decree  was  passed  depriving 
prisoners  on  trial  of  counsel,  and  in  other  wajrs  accelerating  the  action  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  from  that  date  until  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  on  9  Thermidor  (July  27, 1794),  the  number  of  victims  rapidly 
increased.  The  figures  for  this  period  will  be  examined  in  an  appendix 
to  the  next  volume. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  activity  of  the  Tribunal  from  month  to 
month  appears  from  the  table  just  given.  It  remains  to  show  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn.  From  the  death  of  the  first  victim  Blanchelande 
on  April  15, 1793,  to  the  end  of  September,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  weeks,  66  individuals  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Tribunal  and 
executed,  an  average  of  nearly  3  a  week.  From  the  beginning  of  October 
to  June  9  (Pr&irial  21),  a  period  of  thirty-six  weeks,  1165  individuals 
were  condenmed  to  death  and  executed,  an  average  of  over  32  a  week. 
And  this  increase  was  gradual,  not  sudden,  as  the  figures  for  each  month 
show.  Still  more  striking  is  it  to  mention  the  figures  for  the  period  of 
seven  weeks  between  22  Prairial  (June  10)  and  9  Thermidor  (July  27), 
during  which  time  1376  individuals  were  sent  to  the  guillotine,  or  an 
average  of  over  196  a  week.  Comment  on  these  figures  is  needless  ;  they 
show  by  themselves  how  steadily  the  Reign  of  Terror  increased  in  severity, 
and  to  what  a  height  it  eventually  developed. 


APPENDIX   X. 


Thb  Representatives  on  Mission. 


The  most  valuable  work  on  the  T^epresentatives  on  Mission  yet  published 
has  been  Les  Repr^senfants  en  Missimi  et  la  J'iistic^-  RSvclutiormaire  dans  hs 
DSpartements  en  VAn  IL  (1793-94),  by  H.  Wallon  (5  vols.  Paris :  1889--90). 
It  is  distinctly  hostile  in  tone  to  the  representatives ;  but  it  contains  many 
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Taloable  facts  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  M.  Wallon  has 
made  no  consistent  attempt  to  establish  the  ftrwM\d  of  the  missions ; 
the  names  of  the  most  important  emissaries  are  scattered  about  in  his 
volumes,  but  he  has  not  arranged  them  anywhere  in  regular  order.  The 
following  study  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  correct  list  of  the  most  important 
qtntrak  missions  to  the  departments.  The  representatives  on  mission 
with  the  armies  wiU  be  analyzed  in  the  next  appendix  on  the  "  Armies  of 
the  Republic."  It  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  tpecial  missions;  the 
names  alone  would  swell  tliis  appendix  to  an  unconscionable  length,  for 
more  than  thre3  hundred  deputies  were  at  diflferent  times  despatched  on 
mission  between  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  aud  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  Bar^  mentioned  in  a  report  on 
8  Brumaire,  Tear  IL  (October  29,  1793),  that  no  less  than  140  deputies 
were  at  that  time  absent  on  mission. 

The  chief  ffenercd  missions  were  those  of  March  8,  1793,  for  the 
levy  of  300,000  men,  whose  mission  was  in  the  words  of  the  decree 
appointing  them  ''to  inform  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  new  dangers 
which  threaten  the  country,  and  to  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  dissipate 
its  enemies ; "  of  August  23,  1793,  to  superintend  the  lev^e  eti  masse ; 
of  October  2,  1793,  to  obtain  horses  for  the  armies ;  and  of  9  Nivdse, 
Tear  II.  (December  29,  1793),  to  establish  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  the  departments.  It  must  be  quite  understood  that  these  four 
lists  do  not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  deputies  sent  on  mission ; 
but  all  the  most  important  jpectoZ  missions,  such  for  instance  as  those 
sent  to  Lyons,  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XI. ,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
recapitulate  them  here.  In  the  first  despatch  of  deputies  on  mission  on 
March  8,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  send  deputies  belonging  to  the 
departments  to  which  they  were  appointed ;  this  was  found  to  be  incon- 
Tenient,  and  on  July  6,  1793,  on  the  motion  of  Charles  Delacroix,  it  was 
resolved  that  for  the  future  no  deputy  should  be  sent  on  mission  to  his 
own  department. 

The  decree  of  March  8,  1793  (voL  ii  p.  367),  directed  that  eighty-two 
deputies  should  be  sent  in  pairs,  each  pair  having  chargj  of  two  depart- 
ments, to  direct  the  levy  of  300,000  men,  and  the  names  of  the  deputies 
nominated  are  given  in  Article  8  of  the  decree  without  specifying  their 
districts.  From  a  study  of  M.  Wallon*s  book,  already  mentioned,  and 
various  provincial  histories,  it  has  been  possible  to  compile  the  table  of 
their  districts  given  below,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  list  given  in 
the  decree  of  March  8  are  contained  the  names  of  Fabre-d'Eglantine  and 
Martineau,  who  did  not  go  on  this  mission,  and  not  those  of  £lie  Lacoste 
and  Merlino,  who  did,  and  therefore  the  names  of  these  latter  deputies 
have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  place.  As  the  deputies  went  in  pairs, 
their  names  cannot  be  given  in  regular  alphabetical  order,  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  the  list  useful  for  reference  by  adopting  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  as  far  as  possible. 
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List  A  (March  8,  I7d3). 


Deputies. 
Amar,  Jean  Pierre  Andr^  \ 

Merlino,  Jean  Marie  Francois  n 
Anthoine,  Fran9oiB  Paul  Nicolas 

Levasseur,  Antoine  Louis  (of  the  Meurthe) 
Aoguis,  Pierre  Jean  Baptiste  \ 
Carra,  Jean  Louis  / 

Barras,  Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicolas^ 

Fr^ron,  Stanislas  Louis  Marie      /         * 
Bayle,  Moyse  ^ 

Boisset,  Joseph  Antoine/       '        *        * 
Bernard,  Andr^  Antoine  (of  Saintes)^ 

Guimberteau,  Jean  /       * 

Billaud-Varenne,  Jacques  Nicolas^ 

Sevestre,  Joseph  /  *        * 

Bo,  Jean  Baptiste  Jerdme\ 

Chabot,  Francois  /       *        *        * 

Bonnier  (d'Alco),  Ange  ElisabethLouis  Antoine 

Voulland,  Jean  Honri 
Bordas,  Pardouxl 

Borie,  Jean      !••••• 

Bourdon,  Fran9ois  Louis  (of  the  Oise)^ 

Lecarpentier,  Jean  Baptiste  / 

Bourdon,  Louis  Jean  Joseph  L^nard^ 

Prost,  Claude  Charles  / 

Camot,  Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite  '^ 

Lesage-Senault,  Gaspard  Jean  Joseph/  * 
Chules,  Pierre  Jacques  Michel       "k 
Levasseur,  Ren^  (of  the  Sarthe)/ 
Choudieu,  Pierre  Ren^        "k 
Richard,  Joseph  Etienne/ 
Collot-d*Herbois,  Jean  Marie  \ 

Laplanche,  Jacques  Leonard  GoyreJ 
Dartigoyte,  Pierre  Amanda 
Ichon,  Pierre  / 

Despinassy,  Antoine  Joseph  Marie^ 

Roubaud,  Jean  Louis  /  ' 

Deville,  Jean  Louis 
Saiut-Just,  Antoine  Louis  Leon 
Florelle  de 


} 


Depertmesle* 

{Ain. 
Isere. 
{Meurtho. 
Moselle. 
(Deux-S^yrei. 
Vendue. 
(Basses-Alpes. 
Hautes-Alpes. 
S~  ouches-du-Rh6ne.  • 
r6me. 
(Charente. 
Charente-Inf^rienre. 
rCdtes-du-Nord. 
\llle-  et- Vilaine. 

{Aveyron. 
Tarn. 
iGard. 
IH^rault. 
rCorr^. 

IHaute-Yiennab 

{Manche. 
Ome. 

rCdte-d'Qr. 
IJura. 
|Nord. 

iPas-de-Calais. 
rEure-et-Loir. 
iSeine-et-Oise. 

fMaine-et-Loire. 

ISarthe. 

J  Loire  t. 

INievro, 

rGers. 

ILandes. 

rAlpes-Mari  times. 
IVar. 
Aisne. 

Ardennes. 


*  Not  named  in  the  decree  of  March  8. 

'  This  circumscription  included  the  department  of  the  Vaucluse,  which 
«ras  not  created  until  June  26,  1793. 
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Depntlea. 

Da  Roy,  Jean  Michel 

Jonenne  (Lonchamp),  Thomas  Frangois 
Ambroise  j 

EfiiiQe  de  la  YaUee,  Fran9oui  Joachims 

Fouch6,  Joseph  /     • 

Faure,  Balthazar  \ 

Lacoste,  Jean  Baptiste/         •        •        • 
Fanvre-Labrunerie,  Charles  Benoftl 

Forestier,  Pierre  Jacques  / '        * 

Fayau,  Joseph  Pierre  Mariei 

Gaston,  Ile3rmond  /    '        *        * 

Gamier,  Antoine  Marie  Charles  (of  the  Anbe)^ 

Turreau,  Louis  / 

Garraa,  Pierre  Anselme^ 

Paganel,  Pierre  / '        *        * 

Gleizal,  Claude         \ 

Servidre,  Laurent/ 
Goapilleau  (de  Fontenay),  Jean 
Francois  Marie 

Tallien,  Jean  Lambert 
Gnermeur,  Jacques  Tanguy  Maries 

Lemalliaud,  Joseph  Fran9ois     / 
Lacoste,  £lie^  \ 

Jean  Bon  Saint- Andrtf/' 
Lakanal,  Joseph  \ 

Mauduyt,  Francois  Pierre  Ange/  ' 
Lejeune,  Silvain  Phalier  \ 

Piorry,  Pierre  Francois/ 
Lombard-Lachauz,  Pierre^ 

Mailhe,  Jean  Baptiste   /       *        * 
Louis,  Jean  Antoine  (of  the  Ba8-Rhin)\ 

Pflieger,  Jean  Adam  J 

Ifichaud,  Jean  Baptiste  1 

Siblot,  Claude  Francois  Bruno/ 
Monestier,  Jean  Baptiste  Benoft] 
(of  the  Puy-de-D6me) 

Petitjean,  Claude  Lazare 
Keveu,  Etienne  \ 

Ysabeau,  Claude  Alexandre/ 


[Calvados. 

lEure. 

(Loire-ini6rieure. 
Mayenne. 
(Cantal 
Haute-Loize. 
(Allier. 
Cher. 
{Ari^e. 
Pyr^n^-Orientalea. 
rAube. 
lYonne. 

{Gironde. 
Lot-et-Garonnc 
{Ard^he. 
Loz^. 

Indre-et-Loire. 
iLoir-et-Cher. 

(Finist^re. 
Morbihan. 
(Dordogne. 
Lot.* 

jSeine-et-Mame. 
tOise. 

(Indre. 
Vienna^ 
rAude. 

IHaute-Garonne. 
rBas-Rhin. 
IHaut-Rhin. 
rDoubs. 
iHaute-Sadne. 

[Prfjr-de-Dome. 

(Basses-Pyr^n^es. 
Hautes-Pyr^n^es. 


>  Not  named  in  the  decree  of  March  8. 

'  Including  the  present  department  of  the  Tam-et-Garonne,  which  wai 
not  created  until  November  4, 1808. 
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IVpntles. 

Perrin,  Jean  Baptiste  (of  the  YosgeB)^ 
Boux,  Louis  Felix  / 

PochoUe,  Pierre  Pomponne  Am6d^\ 
Saladin,  Jean  Baptiste  Michel       / 

Pons,  Philippe  Laurent  (of  Yerdun)) 
Thuriot,  Jacques  Alexis  I 

Pteasayin,  Jean  Baptiste^ 
Reverchon,  Jacques  /* 


Dspartinniti, 

Haute-ManiB. 
'  Yosges. 

{Seine-Inferieore. 
Somme. 
(Mame. 
Meuse. 

rIthdne-et-Loire.* 
ISaAne-et-Loire. 


On  April  30, 1793,  several  of  these  deputies  were  recalled,  but  the 
majority  of  them  remained  on  mission  throughout  the  summer,  and  they 
were  joined  by  other  deputies  despatched  on  special  missions,  to  \a 
Yend^e  or  to  combat  the  federalists,  to  raise  supplies  for  the  armies  or  to 
receive  the  acceptation  of  the  Oonstitution  of  1793  from  the  primary 
assemblies. 

The  second  ^efieroZ  mission  sent  to  superintend  the  tev^  etv  mant  on 
August  23,  1793,  consisted  of  twelve  depatiea,  whose  namei  are  given  in 
Article  15  of  the  decree. 


Boisset,  Joseph  Antoine, 
Cbabot,  Fran9ois. 
Delacroix,  Charles. 
Fayau,  Joseph  Pierre  Marie. 
Ingrand,  Francois  Pierre. 
Lanot,  Antoine  Joseph. 


List  B. 

Legendre,  Francois  Paul  (of  the  Nidvre). 
Mallarm^,  Francis  Ren6  Augusta. 
Paganel,  Pierre. 
Boux-Fazillac,  Pierre. 
Taillefer,  Jean  Ouillauroe. 
Tallien,  Jean  Lambert. 


The  third  qtneral  liiission  was  despatched  on  October  2, 1793  to  requisi- 
tion horses  for  the  armies.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  deputies,  each  of  whom 
had  assigned  to  him  four  or  five  departments.  They  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  duty  for  which  they  were  nominated,  but  exercised  freely 
their  unlimited  powers  in  points  of  general  administration. 

List  01 


DepQtj. 

Hetd-qnoitanu 

Beauchamp,  Joseph           •         • 

€rap. 

Bentabole,  Pierre     .         •         • 

Carcassonne. 

Bollet,  Philippe  Albert     •         • 

Soiftsons. 

Boursault,  Jean  Fran(;ois  .         • 

Kennes. 

Cavaignac,  Jean  Baptiste  .         • 

Auch. 

Delbrel,  Pierre          .         .         • 

Montpellier. 

Dupuis,  Charles  Fran9ois  •         • 

Rouen. 

^  Divided  into  the  two  departments  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Loire  in  1794. 
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Deputy.  HMd-qnartera. 

Du  Roy,  Jean  Michel        ...         •         •  Ch&lonft-eur-Marne. 
Goupilleau    (de  Fontenay),  Jean  Franyois 

Marie Clermont-Ferrand. 

Goupilleau  (de  Montaigu),  Philippe  Charles 

Aimtf   .......  Arlea. 

Guillemardeti    Ferdinand     Pierre     Marie 

Dorothy Versailles. 

Guimberteau,  Jean  .         .         •         .  Tours. 

Harmand,  Jean  Baptiste  .         •         •         .  AngoulSme. 

Ichon,  Pierre  •         •         •         •         •  Auxerre. 

Lakanal,  Joseph       .         •         •         •         .  Bergerac. 

Pflieger,  Jean  Adam         •         •         •         .  Vienne. 

Projean,  Joseph  £tienno  .         •         •         •  Savome. 

Vidalin,  ^tienne Abbeville. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  gfeneroZ  mission  was  that  appointed  on 
9  Nivose  (December  29, 1793),  to  establish  revolutionary  government  in  the 
departments — that  is,  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  powers  of  these  deputies 
were  unlimited ;  they  were  directed  to  renew  municipalities  and  district 
authorities,  and  to  rule  absolutely.  Most  of  these  men  had  had  experience 
in  former  missions  and  shown  their  capacity,  and  many  of  them  remained 
in  possession  of  power  until  after  the  revolution  of  9  Thermidor  (July  27, 
1794).  According  to  the  first  article  of  the  decree  of  9  Nivdse  it  was 
resolved  to  send  58  deputies  to  establish  revolutionary  government ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  51  were  nominated.  M.  Aulard,  Professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  has  supplied  me  with  the  authentic  list  of  their  names,  which  has 
never  been  published  hitherto,  and  which  exists  in  the  Begidre  dts 
DeliMrationM  du  CcmiU  de  SahU  PMie  in  the  Archivei  NationaJes  at  Paris. 

List  D. 

*  Drpiitj.  DepftitmenU- 

Bar,  Jean  ifetienne         •         «         .         .     Bas-Rhin,  Meurthe. 
Bentabole,  Pierre  ....     £ure-et-Loir,  Ome. 

Bernard,  Andre  Antoine  (of  Saintes)     .     C6to-d'Or,  Saone-et-Loire. 
Bo,  Jean  Baptiste  Jerome      .         .         .     Aube,  Mame. 
Boisset,  Joseph  Antoine         .         .         •     Aude,  H6rault 

Borie,  Jean Gard,  Lossere. 

Bouret,  Henry  Gaspard  Charles^  ^Calvados. 

Fremanger,  Jacques  /    '         '   iManche. 

Brival,  Jacques Vienne,  Haute-Vienno. 

Carrier,  Jean  Baptiste  (        iLoire-Inf^rieure. 

Prieur,  Pierre  Louis  (of  the  Mame-'     '    (Morbihan. 
Cavaignac,  Jean  Baptiste       .         •  Drome,  Is^re. 
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Chandron-Boussau,  Guillaume  • 
Craasous,  Jean  Augiistin  •  • 
Dartigoyte,  Pierre  Amaud  •  • 
Delacroix,  Charles  ) 

Legendre,  Louia  (of  Paris/ 
Dherbez-Latour,  Pierre  Jacques     • 
Dubouchet,  Pierre  \ 

Esniie  de  la  Valine,  Francois  [     . 
Joachim  j 

Dumont,  Andre  •  .  .  • 
Du  Roy,  Jean  Michel  .  ,  , 
Fouchtf,  Joseph 

La  Porte,  Marie  Francois  Sebastien 

MeauUe,  Jean  Nicolas 
Foussedoire,  AndrS  ...  1 
Francastel,  Marie  Pierre  Adrien  .  . 
Gramier,  Jacques  (of  Saintcs)  .  .  . 
Gouly,  Benoit  Louis      .         .         •         • 

Guyardin,  Louis 

Ingrand,  Fran9ois  Pierre        .         .         . 
Lacombe-Saint-Michel,  Pierre  Jean         • 
Lakanal,  Joseph   ..... 
Laplanche,  Jacques  Leonard  Groyre         • 
Le  Bon,  Ghislain  Fran9ois  Joseph  • 
Lefiot,  Jean  Alban         .         .         .         • 
Legendre,  Francois  Paul  (of  the  Ni^vre)  . 
Lejeune,  Silvain  Phalier  (of  the  Indre)    . 
Lequinio,  Joseph  Marie 
Maignet,  Etienne  Christophe 
Mallarme,  Fran9oi8  Rene  Auguste 
Maure,  Nicolas      .         .  .  ,         . 

Monestier,  Jean  Baptiste  Benoit  (of  the 
Puy- de-Dome)         .         .         .         . 


Monestier,  Pierre  Laurent  (of  the  Lozere) 

Paganel,  Pierre     . 

Petit  jean,  Claude  Lazare 

Ricord,  Jean  Franfois   • 

Roux,  Louis  Felix 

Roux-F*izillac,  Pierre    , 

Tallien,  Jean  Lambert 


Ysabeau,  Claude  Alexandre/ 


DeiMitmeott. 
Ari^e,  Pyr^n^-Orientales. 
Paris,  Seine-et-Oise. 
Haute-Garonne,  Gers. 

{Eure. 
Seine-Inferieure. 
Basses- Alpes,  Hautes-Alpea. 
nie-et-Yilaine. 

Mayenne 
Oise,  Somme. 
Haute-Mame,  Haute-Sauno. 

Rh6ne-et-Loire  {Lyons). 

Haut-Rhin,  Yosges. 
Indre-et-Loire,Maine*^t-Loire« 
Loir-et-Cher,  Sarthe. 
Ain,  Mont-Blanc  (Savoy). 
Ard^he,  Haute-Loire. 
Deux-S6vres,  Vendee. 
Corsica. 
Dordogne. 

C6tes-du-Nord,  Finistere. 
Nord,  Pas-de-Calaia. 
Loiret,  Nievro. 
Cher,  Indre. 
Doubs,  Jura. 

Charente,Charente-Inferieure. 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  Vaucluse. 
Meuse,  Moselle. 
Seine-et-Marne,  Yonne. 

Basses  Pyrenees,  Hautes- 

Pyrenees, 
Landes,  Lot-et- Garonne. 
Aveyron,  Tarn. 
Allier,  Creuse. 
Nice,  Var, 
Aisne,  Ardennes. 
CuiTcze,  Puy-de-Domo. 

Gironde  (Bordeaiix), 
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APPENDIX   Xr. 

The  Abmiss  or  thb  Rkfublio. 

The  Bticcesaion  of  generals  and  of  representatiyes  on  mission  with  the 
armies  was  so  rapid  during  the  first  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  that  it  has  been  decided  to  give  the  following  analysis  in  an 
appendix : — 

The  first  three  armies  formed  in  December,  1791,  on  the  approach  of 
war  were  termed  the  armies  of  the  North,  the  Centre,  and  the  Rhine,  and 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Rochambeau,  Lafayette,  and  Liickner, 
and  to  them  was  added,  in  April,  1792,  an  army  of  the  South,  placed  under 
the  command  of  Montesquiou.  In  May,  1792,  Ltickner  was  transferred 
to  the  army  of  the  North,  to  succeed  Rochambeau  resigned,  and  Biron  took 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  After  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  desertion  of  Lafayette,  a  different  arrangement  was  made  : 
Dumonricz  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  Arthur  DiUon  of 
the  right  wing  of  that  army,  now  termed  the  army  of  the  Ardennes, 
and  Kellermann  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  now  termed  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  while  Biron  and  Montesquiou  retained  their  former 
commands  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  South. 

In  an  official  statement  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  as  arranged  on 
October  1,  1792,  they  are  described  as  eight  in  number,  and  were  called 
the  armies  of  the  North,  the  Ardennes,  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  the 
Vosges,  the  South,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Interior,  or  Reserve.  On 
December  5,  179^,  the  army  of  the  South  was  divided  into  the  armies  of 
the  Alps  and  of  Italy  ;  on  January  24, 1793,  on  expectation  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  England,  an  army  of  the  Coasts  was  ordered  to  be  formed  ; 
and  on  March  15  the  army  of  the  Vosges  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Rhine. 
On  April  30,  1793,  a  new  arrangement  was  made  :  the  army  of  the  Pyre- 
ne<s  was  divided  into  the  two  armies  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  the 
Western  Pyrenees ;  and  the  army  of  the  Coasts  was  divided  into  the  three 
armies  of  the  Coasts  of  La  Rochelle,  the  Coasts  of  Brest,  and  the  Coasts  of 
Cherbourg  ;  while  the  army  of  the  Interior,  or  Reserve,  disappeared.  The 
eleven  armies  thus  formed  were  the  armies  of  the  North,  the  Ardennes,  the 
Moselle,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  Italy,  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  the  Coasts  of  La  Rochelle,  the  Coasts  of  Brest,  and  the  Coasts 
of  Cherbourg.  In  July,  1793,  two  armies  were  added— the  army  of  Corsica 
and  the  army  of  Reserve,  which  make  up  the  total  of  the  "thirteen 
armies  of  the  Republic  "  These  latter  only  existed  on  paper,  and  need 
not  be  taken  into  further  consideration,  but  the  other  eleven  will  be 
studied  in  succession,  and  in  the  first  list  will  be  given  the  succession  of 
generalB  commanding  them;  in  the  second,  the  principal  deputies  on 
mission  with  them. 
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A. 

SuooESSiON  or  Gbnerals. 

L     Army  of  the  North — 

December  14,  1791.     Rochambeau. 

May  15,  1792.     Luckner. 

August  18,  1792.     Dumouriez. 

September  2,  1792.    Moreton-Chabrillant — od  interim, 

September  28,  1792.     La  Bourdonnaye. 

December  10,  1792.    Dumouriez  (with  power  of  direction  over  the 

army  of  the  Ardennes). 
April  5,  1793.    Dampierre. 
May  8, 1793.    Lamarche — ad  inUrim, 
May  27,  1793.     Oustine  (with  power  of  directing  the  army  of  the 

Ardennes). 
August  1, 1793.    Kilmaine — ad  interim, 
August  13, 1793.    Houchard. 
September  22,  1793.     Jourdan  (with  power  of  directing  the  army  of 

the  Ardennes). 
January  6,  1794.     Ferrand — ad  interim, 
January  27,  1794.    Pichegru  (with  power  of  directing  the  army  of 

the  Ardennes). 
n.     Army  of  the  Ardennes  (originally  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the 

North)— 
August  23,  1792.    Arthur  Dillon. 
September  2,  1792.     Dumouriez. 
December  30,  1792.     Valence  (under  Dumouriez). 
April  5,  1793.     Leveneur  (under  Dampierre). 
May,  1793.     Kilmaine. 
August,  1793.     Ferrand. 

III.  Army  of  the  Moselle  (originally  left  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine)— 
August  28,  1792.     Kellermann. 

November,  1792.     Boumonville. 

February  6,  1793.     Ligniville. 

March  29.  1793.     D'Aboville. 

April  28,  1793.     Houchard. 

August,  1793.     Schauembourg. 

September  30,  )  793.     Delaunay — ad  interim. 

October  31,  1793.     Hoche. 

IV.  Army  of  the  Rhine — 
December  14,  1791.     Luckner. 
May,  1792.     Biron. 

January,  1793.     Despr^s- Grassier  (under  the  direction  of  Oustine). 
March  ]5,  1793.     Oustine  (merging  the  army  of  the  Vosges). 
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May  30,  1793.     Alexandre  de  Beauhamaia. 
August  17,  1793.     Landremoni. 
October  2,  1793.     Carle. 
October  27,  1793.     Pichegru. 
January  14,  1794.     Michaud. 

*  Army  ot  the  Yoages.     September,  1792.    Custine  (merged  in  army 

of  the  Rhine,  March  16,  1793). 
V.     Army  of  the  Alps  (originally  army  of  the  South)^ 

April,  1792.     Montesquiou-F^zensao. 

November  14,  1792.     Kellermann. 

April  30,  1793.     Domac— act  vnierim. 

May  21,  1793.    Kellermann. 

September  10,  1793.     Doppet 

October  29,  1793.     Dours. 

November  18,  1793.     Carteaux. 

December  23,  1793.     Pellapra. 

January  21,  1794.     Alexandre  Dumas. 
VL     Army  of  Italy- 
December  5,  1792.     Anselme  (formerly  commanding  the  right  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  South). 

December  27,  1792.     Brunet— <wi  vnivrvm. 

January,  1793.     Biron  (assumed  command  February  9)i 

May  4,  1793.     Brunet 

August  8,  1793.     Dumerbion. 

*  Army  of  Toulon — 

September  4,  1793.     Carteanx. 

November  16,  1793.     Dugommier. 
VIL    Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  (army  of  the  Pyrenees  formed  under 

Servan,  October,  1792,  divided  April  30,  1793)— 
May,  1793.     De  Flers. 
August,  1793.     Pugat  de  Barbantane. 
September  18,  1793.     Dagobert — ad  it^/irim. 
September  29,  1793.     D'Aoust— od  vniwim. 
October,  1793.     Turreau. 
November,  1793.     D'Aoust — oc^tnterim. 
November  30,  1793.     Doppet. 
December,  1793.     D'Aoust — ad  inUrivv, 
January,  1794.    Dugommier. 
Vm.     Army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees — 
May,  1793.     Servan. 
June,  1793.    La  Bourdonnays. 
July  4,  1793.     D'Elbecq. 
August  31,  1793.     Despr^s-Cnuuder. 
October  8,  1793.     Mtiller— (u2  inteilm. 
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October,  1793.    Alexandre  Domas  (not  allowed  to  take  command). 
October  30,  1793.     Miiller. 

IX.  Army  of  the  Coasts  of  La  Bochelle — 
May  1,  1793.     Leigonyer — od  inXerim. 
May  28,  1793.     Biron. 

July  17,  1793.     La  Barolidre,  commanding  the  right  wing  \     ad 

Chalbos  „  left      „    Hnterim, 

July  31,  1793.     RossignoL 
August  25,  1793.     Santerre. 
August  31,  1793.     Rossignol. 
Termed  the  army  of  the  West,  October  5, 1793,  after  the  inooiporation 

of  the  former  garrison  of  Mayence. 
October  8,  1793.    L^chelle. 
November  18,  1793.     Marceau — cut  interim. 
December  23,  1793.     Turreau. 

X.  Army  of  the  Coasts  of  Breslr*- 
May  1,  1793.    Canclaux. 
October  6,  1793.     RossignoL 

XI.     Army  of  the  Coasts  of  Cherbourg-* 
May  1,  1793.    Wimpfen. 
July,  1793.    Sepher. 
October,  l79a     Vialle. 


Deputies  on  Mission  with  the  Armies. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  deputies  sent  on 
mission  to  the  armies ;  they  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  and 
irregularly.  But  fortunately  there  are  two  complete  lists  given  in  the 
decrees  of  April  30,  1793,  creating  the  eleven  armies  of  the  Republic,  and 
of  July  19,  which  supply  their  names  at  two  important  periods,  when 
the  other  deputies  on  mission  were  recalled.  To  these  lists  are  added  the 
names  and  dates  of  mission  of  certain  of  their  most  famous  successors, 
and  they  are  arranged  under  the  headings  of  the  armies,  of  which  tlie 
succession  of  generals  has  just  been  given. 
I.     Army  of  the  North — 

April  30,  1793.     Bellegarde,  Camot,  CavaignaCy  Cochon-Lapparent, 

Courtois,  Delbrel,  Duheni,  Duquesnoy,  Gasparin,  Xe^tmiio^Lesage- 

Senault,  and  Sallengros. 
Of  these  deputies  Cavaignac  was  at  once  removed  to  Brest,    and 

Gossuin  replaced   Letjuinio,  who  was  ill,  on  May  10,  while  on 

May  4  Briez  and  Dubois-Dubais,  who  were  at  Valenciennes,  were 

maintained  in  their  functions. 
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July  19,  1793.  Csmot,  Charlier,  Delbrel,  and  Seryi^  (in  addition 
to  Briez  and  Cochon-Lapparent,  besieged  in  Valenciennes). 

Of  deputies  sent  at  a  later  date,  note  especially  £lie  Lacoste,  Peyssard, 
Chales,  Levasseur  (of   the  Meurthe),  Letoumeur,  Hentz,  and 
Duquesnoy  in  August;  Berlier  and  Trullard  sent  to  Dunkirk, 
August  27  ;  Isor^,  Drouet,  and  Bar  nominated,  September  9. 
n.    Army  of  the  Ardennes- 
April  90,  1793.    Deyille,  Hentas,  La  Porte,  and  Milhaud. 

July  19,  1793.     Cal^s,  Massieu,  and  Perrin  (of  the  Vosges)* 
ITT.    Army  of  the  Moselle — 

April  30,  1793.  Levasseur  (of  the  Meurthe),  Maignet,  Muribon- 
Montaut,  and  Soubrany. 

July  19, 1793.    Gentil,  Richaud,  and  Soubrany. 

Note  among  deputies  sent  at  a  later  date,  Prieur  (of  the  Mame) 
and  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr^,  August  2;  Ehrmann,  Harmand, 
Hentz,  and  Gusset  in  September;  Saint-Just  and  Le  Bas  in 
October. 

IV.  Army  of  the  Rhine— 

April  30,  1793.  Du  Roy,  Ferry,  Haussmann,  Laurent,  Louis  (of  the 
Bas-Rhin),  Merlin  (of  Thionville),  Pflieger,  Rewbell,  Ritter,  and 
Ruamps. 

July  19,  1793.  Bone,  Maribon-Montaut,  Michaud  and  Ruamps  (in 
addition  to  Merlin  (of  Thionville)  and  Rewbell  besieged  in 
Mayence). 

Note  among  deputies  sent  at  a  later  date,  Guyardin,  Mallarm^,  and 
Niou,  July  27  to  November  19 ;  Prieur  (of  the  Mame)  and  Jean 
Bon  Saint-Andr^,  August  2 ;  Saint-Just  and  Le  Bas,  October ;  and 
Baudot  and  J.  B.  Lacoste,  November  3.  (Dentzel  besieged  in 
Landau). 

V.  Army  of  the  Alps — 

April  30, 1793.    Albitte,  Dubois-Cranc6,  Gauthier,  and  Nioohe. 

July  19,  1793.     Tht  sams. 

Dubois-Cranc^,  Cbiuthier,  and  Nioche  were  recalled  in  October,  1793  ; 

and  Albitte,  Gaston,  and  La  Porte  were  the  deputies  on  mission 

with  the  army  of  the  Alps  up  to  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 

on  9  Thermidor  (July  26,  1794). 
VL    Army  of  Italy — 

April  30,  1793.    Despinassy  and  Roubaud. 

July  19,  1793.    Pierre  Bailie,  Barras,  Beauvais,  and  Despinassy. 

Note  among  deputies  sent  at  a  later  date,  Ricord  and  Augustin  Rob;^9- 

pierre,  August ;  Escudier,  Gasparin,  and  SalicetL 
Vn.    Anny  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees — 

April  30,  1793.     Bonnet  (of  the  Aude),  Fabre  (of  the  Hdrauit;, 

Leyris,  and  Projean. 
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July  19,  1793.     Bonnet  (of  the  Aude),   Cassanyes,   Fabre  (of  the 

Hdrault),  and  Leyris. 
Note  among  deputies  sent  at  a  later  date,  Eapert|  August ;  Gaston, 

September  to  December ;  and  Milhaud  and  Sonbrany,  December. 
Vin.    Army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees — 

April  30,  1793.    Chaudron-Roussau,  Feraud,  Garraa,  and  Tsabeau. 

July  19,  1793.     Th^  same. 

Note  among  depn  ies  sent  at  a  later  date,  Cavaignac,  September  ; 

Dartigoyte,  Monestier  (of  the  Puy-de-Ddme),  and  Pinet. 

IX.  Army  of  the  Coasts  of  La  Rochelle — 

April    30,    1793.      Bourbotte,    Carra,    Dandenac,  and   Julien    (of 

Toulouse). 
July  19,  1793.    Bourdon  (of  the  Oise),   Choudieu,  GU>upilleau  (de 

Fontenay),  Richard. 
Note  in  addition.  Merlin  (of  Thionville)  and  Rewbell,  who  acted  vrith 

the  former  garrison  of  Mayence,  August  to  December,  1793. 

X.  Army, of  the  Coasts  of  Brest — 

April  30,  1793.     Cavaignac,  Coustard,  Gillet,  Merlin  (of  Douai),  and 

Sevestre. 
July  19,  1793.     Bourbotte,  Cavaignac,  Gillet,  and  Louia  Turreau. 
In  addition,  note  especially  Philippeaux. 

XI.  Army  of  the  Coasts  of  Cherbourg — 

April  30,  1793.    Lecointre,  Prieur  (of  the  Mame),  Romme. 

July  19, 1793.    Bonnet  (of  the  Calvados),  Du  Roy,  and  Robert  Lindet 

(Prieur  of  the  Cdte-d'Or  and  Romme  detained  at  Caen.) 
Xn.     Army  of  Corsica — 

April  ^,  1793.    Lacombe-Saint-Michel  and  Saliceti.    (Antiboul  and 

Bo  detained  at  Marseilles.) 
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